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A  NATION  that  survives  half  a  century  in  the  full  possession 
of  its  liberties,  is  not  a  common  spectacle  in  the  eyes  of  his- 
tory. The  example  is  a  rare  one.  We  fancy  that  wq  may 
claim  for  the  United  States  the  merit  of  such  an  exhibition. 
We  have  passed  the  designated  period ;  and,  thus  far,  we 
m£tintain  the  attitude,  to  all  appearances,  which  we  took  at 
the  close  of  that  long  struggle  with  the  mother  countrj', 
which  tested  equally  our  moral  and  physical  strength.  Not 
that  we  have  been  always  virtuous ;  not  that  wrong  has  not 
been  done ;  and  not  that  we  are,  ttiis  day,  any  whit  more 
secure  than  we  were  then,  in  our  season  of  comparative  in- 
nocence and  youth.  We  know  that  we  are  stronger  in  the 
eyes  of  other  nations,  and  in  our  own  consciousness ;  and 
we  do  not  know  that  we  are  less  virtuous.  To  him  who 
possesses  a  decent  knowledge  of  our  history,  we  surely  need 
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not  say  that  party  was  quite  as  virulent  and  vicious  in  the 
days  of  Washington  as  in  our  own.  There  was  just  as 
much  corruption  in  the  high  places,  just  as  mjich  grovelling 
baseness  in  the  people,  as  we  may  complain  of  now.  If 
there  is  any  difference,  making  against  our  securities  to  day, 
it  lies  in  the  secret  of  our  greater  prosperity.  All  prosperity 
has  in  its  core  a  certain  germ  of  danger,  the  natural 
growth  of  the  prosperity  itself ;  and  success  generates  a  vi- 
cious confidence  in  our  strength  which  is  always  unfriendly 
to  our  securities.  Still  we  live — we  flourish — we  are  appa- 
rently as  secure  as  ever  ;  and  the  very  trials  through  which 
we  have  gone — threatening  as  at  times  they  have  been 
— have  unquestionably  strengthened  our  muscles  for  worse 
encounters  than  ever  tried  us  in  the  past.  We  are  bound  to 
hope,  therefore — to  exult,  perhaps — in  our  condition  ;  but  it  is 
the  part  of  wisdom  to  do  so  with  fear  and  trembling — with 
moderation  at  least — and  without  once  forgetting  any  of  our 
precautions.     Nations  are  mortal  as  well  as  men  ! 

The  struggles  of  party  began  with  our  confederation. 
Washington  himself,  clarum  et  venerabile  nomen,  was  not 
with  the  popular  party,  in  sympathy  or  conviction.  He  had 
been  brought  up  in  the  old  English  school,  which,  even  in 
the  Colonies,  was  usually  conservative,  and  felt  its  way,  al- 
ways, in  effecting  its  progresses.  His  mind  was  not  one  which 
very  eagerly  grasped  at  any  progress  involving  changes 
of  society  or  institutions.  It  was  a  steadfast  mind,  but 
slow  ;  noble  and  eminent,  but  disposed  to  be  stationar}^ ;  full 
of  faith,  but  not  ardent ;  aspiring,  but  always  with  due  de- 
ference to  the  metes  and  bounds  of  power,  as  recognized 
by  the  laws  of  the  land,  the  habits  of  society,  the  reserves 
and  hesitances  which  distinguish  a  fastidious  pride,  and  an 
always  watchful  conscientiousness.  Fabian  in  his  military 
policy,  he  was  not  less  so  as  a  civilian.  Civilian,  properly 
speaking,  he  was  none ;  and  his  habitual  mental  caution  was 
always  adverse  to  the  changes  which  were  obtrusive  in 
their  aspects^  How,  indeed,  he  came  to  be  a  revolutionist, 
is  one  of  the  most  curious  problems  in  his  career ;  since  it 
is  very  certain  that  he  indicated,  of  himself,  none  of  the  routes 
^^  revolution,  and  was  by  no   means   conspicuous   among 
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those  who  prepared  the  way,  and  wrought  upon  the  public 
mind,  until  it  was  ripe  for  the  grand  issue  with  the  mother 
country.  To  say  that  he  was  ready  and  able  to  serve  this 
revolutionary  temper,  in^his  own  sphere,  more  efficiently  than 
any  other  man  could  have  done,  whenever  the  people 
were  prepared  for  the  movement,  is,  in  this  respect,  all  that 
we  may  say  with  safety.  The  colonies,  once  separated  from 
Great  Britain,  Washington  waged  no  warfare  against  Brit- 
ish institutions ;  and  would  perhaps  have  looked  indifferently 
upon  our  adoption  of  them,  as  a  separate  community.  He 
was  not  a  reformer  in  affairs  of  government.  He  had  read 
but  little  in  the  schools  of  ancient  and  modern  philosophy — • 
knew  nothing  of  Rousseau,  and  was  too  much  of  an  English- 
man, perhaps,  to  have  been  willing  to  take  lessons  in  law  or 
morals  from  any  Frenchman.  Under  Washingtqn,  the  Fed- 
eral party  found  protection  and  sympathy.  With  Hamilton, 
as  a  favourite  adviser,  it  could  not  well  be  otherwise. 

John  Adams,  more  speculative,  more  progressive,  endowed 
with  the  spirit  of  the  reformer,  and  versed  in  the  qu^tions 
of  the  schoolmen,  in  matters  of  government,  held  yet  the  same 
general  tendencies  with  Washington.  The  differences  be- 
tween them  were  rather  those  of  temperament  and  society 
than  of  principle ;  and  may  be  summed  up,  briefly,  by  saying 
that  the  one  was  a  Southron,  the  other  a  Yankee ;  the  one 
possessed  strong  veneration,  the  other  precious  little ;  both 
had  large  self-esteem,  but,  in  the  one  case,  it  had  been  tem- 
pered by  the  amenities  of  a  society  which  made  forbearance 
a  duty  ;  while  all  the  lessons  of  the  other  taught  moral  hardi- 
hood, and  the  resolute  assertion  of  self,  without  much  re- 
gard to  any  other  considerations. 

The  issue  was  joined  with  these  great  leaders,  by  the  Re- 
publicans, even  before  the  first  formation  of  the  government. 
Jefferson,  representing  the  latter,  differed  largely  with  them 
both.  Hisonoral  was  less  scrupulous  than  either ;  his  geni- 
ous  more  excursive.  His  views  of  things  had  been  less  fet- 
tered by  place  and  routine.  He  had  early  imbibed  notions  of 
human  perfectability,  which,  in  all  ages,  have  more  or  less 
cheered  the  dreamer  of  Utopia,  and  which  had  been  lately 
revived  in  colours  of  particular  brightness  by  the  French 
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philosophers.  But  Jefferson  was  himself  no  dreamer.  He 
was  a  man  of  the  world,  though  a  theorist.  He  knew  men 
no  less  than  books.  His  faculty  was  never  too  much  sub- 
limed for  practice.  He  could  assimilate  his  dream  for 
daily  use,  alid  adapt  it  to  human  exigencies.  In  this  lay 
his  great  secret.  While  thousands  before  Jefferson  had 
thought  of  the  same  things,  and  entertained  the  same  faith 
in  what  might  be  done  for,  and  by,  man,  he  was  better  able 
than  all  his  predecessors,  so  to  reconcile  his  ideal,  with  the 
real  around  him,  as  to  render  their  assimilation  possible. 
He  was  successful,  and  we  have  the  result — Democracy! 
This  was  inevitable ;  and  any  result  short  of  this,  such  as 
Hamilton  and  Adams  might  have  predicated  of  their  con- 
ception of  a  government  framed  like  ours,  would  only  prove 
that  they  had  not  pursued  the  subject  to  its  definite  conclu- 
sion, and  knew  less  of  men  than  of  philosophy.  A  country 
without  privileged  orders,  without  connection  of  church  and 
state,  without  a  monarch,  hereditary  or  elective,  without  so- 
cial castes,  already  organized,  could  result  in  nothing  less 
than  a  purely  popular  government.  And  such  Jefferson  felt 
that  it  must  be,  and  his  shaping  hands  were  applied  to  no- 
thing less  than  this  production.  Not  that  we  are  at  all  sure 
of  his  definitions  of  democracy.  He,  himself,  would  never 
have  contemplated  that  government  of  the  people,  either  in 
confederacy  or  state,  which  should  shake  off  the  restraints 
of  the  constitution  from  the  o;ie,  or  deprive  the  other  of  the 
veto  privilege  ;  or  confound  in  the  public  mind  the  very  dif- 
ferent ideas  of  a  people  having  a  natural  right  to  choose 
their  own  rulers,  and  one  in  which  all  possessed  equally  the 
right  to  govern. 

But  the  Federalists  did  not  yield  the  struggle  easily. 
They  made  hard  fight,  and,  under  different  designations,  de- 
signed for  popular  effect,  and  thus  tending  indirectly  to  the 
maintenance  of  Jefferson's  argument,  they  have  continued 
theffight  to  the  present  day  ;  and,  with  occasional  successes, 
which  they  either  knew  not  how  to  employ  to  their  own  ad- 
vantage, or  with  such  radical  difficulties  of  principle  in  their 
way,  that  success  itself  seemed  to  harbinger  mortification, 
and  the  very  possession  of  power  became  an  edged  tool  in 
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tbelr  hands,  cutting  their  own  sinews.  We  may  state  with 
safety  that  the  last  positive  triumph  of  the  Federalists  as  a 
party — achieved  under  circumstances  of  supposed  discredit 
to  some  of  their  chief  men — was  when  John  Quincy  Adams 
was  elected  President,  by  the  vote  of  the  House,  over  An- 
drew Jackson,  in  1825.  We  doubt  if  even  this  may  be  held 
as  a  triumph  of  party,  though  it  put  the  party  temporarily 
in  possession  of  the  government.  That  party  cannot  well 
be  said  to  triumph,  when  it  attains  power  in  opposition  to 
the  popular  vote,  and  when  this  distinct  award  of  a  great  ma- 
jority has  decided  equally  against  their  principles  and  their 
men.  And  this  had  been  the  case  in  this  instance.  At  all 
events,  it  needed  but  another  trial  to  render  the  question 
against  them.  They  went  down,  in  the  next  struggle  be- 
tween Jackson  and  Adams ;  and  their  fall,  even  then,  might  be 
considered  final,  if  we  regard  the  question  of  relative  strength 
only  according  to  the  evident  relative  popularity  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  two  parties.  We  certainly  have  the  right  to 
do  so,  since  the  temporary  success  of  a  party  is  sometimes 
due  to  casualties — to  a  diseased  state  of  the  moral  atmos- 
phere— to  causes,  in  other  words,  which  totally  exclude  from 
the  public  mind,  for  the  time,  any  consideration  of  principle* 
Certainly,  the  Federal  party  was  less  honourably  secure  of 
triumph,  under  their  doctrines,  when  Adams  succeeded  over 
Jackson  by  the  vote  in  the  House,  than  subsequently,  when 
the  latter  issued  his  famous  proclamation  against  South-Car- 
olina. Here  were  cases  whel'e  the  two  parties  seemed  to 
change  positions — or,  rather,  where  the  Democratic  took  its 
blackest  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  Federalism ;  and  by  this 
one  act,  did  more  towards  restoring  to  the  latter  its  ascen- 
dency and  strength  than  was  likely  to  be  the  case  by  any 
action  of  its  own.  The  strong  government  was  the  substan- 
tial feature  in  the  doctrines  of  that  party,  and  the  proclama- 
tion of  Jackson  fully  met  their  desires  in  this  respect ;  and 
as  it  w£ts  adopted  in  action  by  the  Democrats,  maintained 
by  the  party,  and  left  unrebuked  by  the  people,  the  triumph 
certainly  enured  to  Federal  principles,  and  was  so  much 
gained  against  republicanism.  On  this  point  we  shall  say 
but  a  word  or  two  passingly. 
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The  securities — short  of  weapons — for  the  popular  liber- 
ties in  our  country,  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  recognition  and  maintenance 
of  the  rights  of  the  States.  According  to  our  notion,  the  lat- 
tier  first.  The  States  constitute  the  only  substantial  barriers 
against  centralism,  and  centralism  is  always  the  great  dan- 
ger threatening  confederated  states.  The  confederacy  has 
its  birth  in  the  States,  and  in  the  desire  for  their  security. 
It  has  no  other  object ;  and  no  blindness  can  be  more  fatal 
or  extreme  than  that  which  confounds  the  agent  with  his 
principal,  and  finally  substitutes  the  one  for  the  other — a 
thing  which  frequently  happens  among  men  and  States — as 
the  overseer  naturally  usurps  the  soil  of  the  absentee.  It 
follows  that  the  people  connot  too  jealously  or  vigilantly 
watch  the  progress  of  those  influences,  which,  whether  de- 
signedly or  not,  inevitably  go  to  change  the  character  of  in- 
stitutions. Overseers,  having  no  other  care,  will  naturally  see 
that  they  themselves  sufier  no  loss;  and,  too  indulgently  to  suf- 
fer their  management,  invites  to  usurpation.  If  the  States  are 
kept  safe,  the  Federal  Government  is  beyond  all  danger.  It  is 
an  intangibility,  approached  by  the  foreign  assailant.  It  can 
only  be  reached  by  piercing  the  States  to  the  core.  It  is 
accordingly  absurd  to  talk  of  its  danger.  It  suflfers  none ; 
but  we  may,  in  our  simplicity,  be  persuaded  to  weep  over 
the  sorrows  and  terrors  of  this  widow,  sitting  desolate  and 
tearful  in  her  high  places — another  Jerusalem — while  the 
crocodile  prepares  to  devour  t\ie  consoler.  Such  may  be  the 
relations  of  the  parties,  if  we  forget  their  true  relations. 
They  were  thus  forgotten  when  South-Carolina  was  offered 
tip  as  a  victim  to  Federalism.  It  was,  accordingly,  an  evil 
heur  for  the  best  securities  of  the  States,  when  President 
Jackson,  inflamed  by  personal  anger  against  Mr.  Calhoun, 
committed  himself — and  by  reason  of  his  dominant  will  and 
vast  popularity,  his  party — to  the  most  aggressive  exactions 
of  Federalism — ^to  the  utterance  of  dogmas  which  went  to 
the  utter  annihilation  of  the  States — ^yielding  the  principal 
to  the  sway  of  the  agent,  and  surrendering  all  the  guar- 
anties of  the  constitution  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  blind, 
mad,  headlong  and  totally  irresponsible  majority — federal- 
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istSt  moDarchists,  consoKdatires,  terrorists^  anarchists — black 
8]Mrits  and  white — all  uoitiogi  as  in  a  common  cause,  for  the 
overthrow  of  those  barriers  which  republicanism  had  reared 
against  federalism — ^the  priest  at  the  altar  of  the  former,  in 
bis  insane  rages,  becoming  the  creature^  for  the  moment,  of 
the  very  adversary  whom  he  was  chosen  to  denounce. 

But,  this  aside,  it  was  under  Jackson  that  the  Democratic 
party  attained  its  certain  ascendency.  Then  it  was  that  the 
party  organization  worked  on  well-oiled  hinges,  and  its 
mighty  wheels  rolled  triumphantly  over  the  prostrate  carcass 
of  Federalism.  Up  to  this  period  the  struggle  had  really 
been  indecisive  of  result;  but  the  mere  will  of  Jackson — ^th© 
firm  grasp  which  he  had  upon  the  popular  heart — holding  it 
as  it  were  in  the  palm  of  his  hand,  and  master  of  all  its  puls- 
es— determined  the  contest.  Up  to  this  period  the  Federal- 
ists had  made  frequent  and  good  fight.  They  had  the  mo^ 
wealth.  They  had  the  best  social  position.  They  possessed 
the  best  experience  in  affairs ;  they  were  the  masters  of  po* 
litical  intrigue  as  well  as  science,  and  their  lordlier  carriage 
naturally  depressed  and  overawed  the  simple  vulgar.  But, 
with  the  rise  of  Jackson,  the  prestige  vanished.  His  com* 
bativeness  resisted  the  shows  of  authority  ;  and  it  vanished, 
like  one  of  the  ghosts  of  Ossian — shaking  black  brows,  and 
looking  as  frightful  as  it  could  in  going,  but  doing  no  harm, 
and  leaving  only  the  usual  sulphurous  smell  behind  it.  *  From 
the  moment  of  his  coming  into  the  field,  all  the  successes  of 
the  Federalists  were  delusive-^saving  the  one  we  have  indi* 
ckted — the  mischiefs  of  which  still  hang  about  us,  and  the 
result  rather  of  Democratic  disorganization  and  misconduct, 
than  of  any  evident  vitality  in  the  doctrines  of  th^r  oppo- 
n^sts — any  resuscitation  of  their  strength,  or  increase  of 
favour  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  In  effect,  the  decree  of 
democracy  having  gone  forth,  as  a  fixed  fact,  not  only  for 
ours,  but  for  most  other  countries,  it  follows,  that  the  defes^ 
of  the  Democrats  can  be  temporary  only,  and  the  fruit  of 
their  own  wroog-headedness,  faiKng  virtue,  or  the  treachery 
of  their  trusted  leaders. 

If  the  ascendency  which  was  maintained  by  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  during  the  two  administrations  of  Jackson,  is 
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yet  held  to  have  been  inconclusive  of  the  ascendency  of  its 
principles  throughout  the  nation,  what  are  we  to  say  of  the 
success  of  Mr.  Van  Buren? — a  person  of  unquestionable  abil- 
ities and  great  subtlety,  but  one  who  had  never  taken  such 
rank  in  the  public  esteem,  or  so  filled  its  imagination,  as  to 
give  countenance  to  the  idea  that  his  election  could  be  as- 
cribed in  any  degree  to  his  individual  influence  and  personal 
claims,  independently  of  party.  It  has  been  said  that  he 
was  forced  into  position  by  the  controlling  preference  of  Jack- 
son, and  his  authority  with  the  party.  To  some  degree  this 
might  have  had  its  effect.  But  we  doubt.  The  setting  sun — 
nay,  the  sun  alrea(Jy  set — has  Ao  such  sway  usually  ;  and  re- 
publicanism and  democracy  are  notorious  for  short  memo- 
ries in  respect  to  past  services.  But,  in  truth,  Van  Bureut 
when  Jackson  retired,  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
remaining  statesmen  who  represented  purely  Democratic 
principles ;  safer  than  others  as  distinguished  for  ability,  and 
believed  to  be  sound  on  all  points.  He  was  elected  as  the 
exponent  of  the  party  principles.  He  was  defeated  when 
he  ceased  to  be  so.  His  defeat,  in  his  candidacy  for  a  second 
term,  and  the  success  of  the  Whigs  under  Harrison,  is  part- 
ly ascribable  to  the  fact  that  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic 
party  had  proved  unfaithful  to  its  State  Rights  principles ; 
partly  to  the  fact  that  new  issues  were  to  be  made  in  re- 
spect to  events  of  present  exigency  ;  and  new  issues  are  al- 
ways stumbling  blocks  greatly  dreaded  by  a  party  already 
in  power.  They  dread  all  change  which  may  by  possibility 
disturb  them  in  position — a  fear  which  besets  all  the  profeV 
sions,  which  universally  oppose  new  truths  as  offensive  to  self- 
esteem^  as  threatening  present  securities,  and  which  are  in- 
variably forced  upon  them  by  the  laity ;  thus,  in  some  degree, 
giving  authority  to  the  much  denied  maxim,  "  f^ox  Populu 
vox  DeV  Now,  every  party  means  progress,  which  is  the 
better  name  for  reform,  or  it  means  nothing;  and  com- 
munities can  no  more  evade  the  laws  of  progress  than 
they  can  hope  to  exist  when  petri6ed.  A  party  and  a  people 
begin  to  perish  when  they  cease  to  advance.  There  is  a 
law  of  nature  which  requires  perpetual  motion  as  the  secret 
of  perpetual  life.    New  issues  must  arise,  constituting  the 
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fresh  necessities  of  party,  aiid  the  party  which  fails  to  arise 
to  the  new  issue,  and  refuses  to  adopt  the  necessity  which  is 
the  natural  result  of  its  own  progress,  is  already  doomed. 
The  work  already  done  beiirs  fruit,  of  which  we  must  par- 
take, and  which  we  must  cultivate  ;  and  the  decree  seems 
to  be  that  what  appears  naturally  to  grow  out  of  the  principle 
already  established,  is  a  legitimate  birth,  for  which  we  must 
provide.  The  action  which  does  not  breed  action,  in  turn,  is 
a  dead  thing.  It  is  the  proper  wisdom  of  party  to  ascertain 
simply  if  the  birth  be  legitimate,  and  to  prepare  for  such 
births ;  a  necessity  which  seems  again  to  require  new  men, 
and  to  get  rid  of  the  old.  And  here  lies  the  offence  ;  com- 
pelling obstinate  struggle,  on  the  part  of  the  incumbent, 
against  a  progress  to  which  his  own  mind  will  not  rise,  and 
which  threatens  to  supersede  him  in  his  position.  But  the 
law  is  not  to  be  evaded ;  and  the  existence  of  a  party  de- 
pends simply  upon  the  fact  that  it  does  not  skulk  from  the 
new  necessity,  but  continues  to  perform  and  to  provide 
for  novel  results,  in  compliance  with  the  principles  which 
prompted  its  organization,  and  to  which  the  new  exigencies 
owe  their  birth. 

But  to  return  from  these  generalizations,  though  we  pass 
to  others.  In  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  by  the  Whigs  under  Harrison,  the  result  was 
due,  not  only  to  the  fact  that  the  party  had  refused  to  6nter 
upon  its  new  duties,  but  that  the  old  issues  between  the  two 
had  lost  some  portion  of  their  former  vitality.  The  people  could 
not  be  warmed,  in  respect  to  questions  and  interests  which 
they  had  successfully  fought  for,  or  against,  and  which  were 
either  comparatively  safeand  out  of  danger,  or  had  been  beaten 
to  mummy  by  repeated  blows.  Of  what  use  to  hammer  still 
upon  the  carcass  of  the  Government  Bank,  when  the  leading 
Whigs  had  abandoned  it  as  an  obsoletism,  and  when  its  pu- 
trid remains  stank  in  the  public  nostrils?  Yet  the  old  politi- 
cians kept  up  their  blows  upon  the  defunct,  and  resolutely 
refused  to  look  at  the  new  enemies  which,  in  the  meantime, 
were  shaking  their  gory  locks  in  their  very  faces.  The  party 
might  well  refuse — ^though  firm  in  its  old  hostility — to  waste 
blows  upon  the  quiescent  victim.    It  was  unfortunate  that 
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too  many  of  its  chief  men  had  become  awkwardly  involved 
in  new  embarrassments  of  relation,  growing  out  of  their 
very  victory  over  the  Federal  Bank.  The  Pet  Banks  had 
their  meshes  in  all  regions,  and  \were  feeling  their  way  to 
blunted  consciences  in  sundry  quarters.  The  divisions  caused 
by  the  Pet  Bank  and  Sub-Treasury  Systems,  had  their  evil 
influence  in  disturbing  the  party,  and  enfeebling  its  perform- 
ances; and  the  monetary  distresses  of  the  country,  spring- 
ing from  this  fruitful  source  of  mischief,  had  prepared  the 
people  for  an  impatient  desire  of  change.  This  distress,  occur- 
ring while  the  Democrats  were  in  power,  suggested  sufficient 
arguments  against  their  power.  It  was  easy,  accordingly, 
to  persuade  the  people  that  the  evil  arose  from  the  exercise 
of  this  power.  The  next  argument  followed  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  the  Whigs  possessed  the  only  panacea.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  persuade  a  people  who  suffer,  that  the  fault  is 
wholly  with  Government,  and  that  they  are  innocent  victims ; 
and,  truth  to  speak,  the  action  of  Government  did  help  to 
precipitate  events  which  were  inevitable  in  the  end,  and  for 
which  the  people  and  the  banks  had  chiefly  to  blame  them- 
selves. But  a  virtuous  people  never- does  this,  so  long  as 
there  is  any  scapegoat  which  they  can  sacrifice ;  and  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  were  compelled  to  pay  the  penalty  for  offences 
of  which  they  were  only  in  part  guilty.  Guiltj  they  were, 
unquestionably  ;  but  it  was  a  concurrence  of  causes  which 
led  to  their  defeat ;  and  something  of  their  defeat,  in  fact, 
may  be  ascribed  to  their  panic.  Too  many  of  them,  in  their 
terror,  yielding  to  temporary  pressure,  abandoned  their  own 
standards.  The  Whigs  seized  a  fortunate  moment;  and^ 
adopting  a  new  and  more  reckless  policy,  classically  entitled 
that  of  the  "Log  Cabin,"  appealed  to  the  lowest  appetites 
of  the  destitute,  the  needy  and  debased ;  substituting  flesh* 
pots  for  principles,  and  playing  one  of  those  games  of  doubt- 
ful virtue,  which  scarcely  become  a  party  strenuously  insist- 
ing upon  the  possession  of  all  the  talents  of  the  country,  and 
more  than  all,  the  purity.  It  was,  in  respect  to  this  course  of 
action,  that  the  Democrats  put  on  a  severer  aspect  of  vir- 
tue than  before,  and  adopted,  among  the  articles  of  their 
profession,  a  resolution,  which  they  still  continue  to  empk>y. 
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by  which  the  world  is  assured  of  the  propriety  of  their  con- 
duct, whatever  may  be  said  in  respect  to  that  of  other  peo- 
ple. 

"  The  American  Democracy,"  say  they,  "  regard  it  as  a 
distinctive  feature  of  their  political  creed,  which  they  are 
proud  to  maintain  before  the  world,  as  the  great  moral  ele- 
ment in  a  form  of  government  springing  from,  and  upheld 
by,  the  popular  will,  that  they  place  their  trust  not  in  facti- 
tious symbols,  nor  in  displays  and  appeals  insulting  to  the 
judgment  and  subversive  of  the  intellect  of  the  people,  but 
in  a  clear  reliance  upon  the  intelligence,  the  patriotism,  and 
the  discriminating  justice  of  the  American  masses,  fcc/' 
But  precious  little  did  the  Whigs  care  for  the  virtuous  indig- 
nation of  this  sarcasm,  once  fully  in  possession  of  the  flesh- 
pots. 

It  is  at  all  times  difficult,  in  a  country  so  wide  and  various 
as  ours,  to  account  for  the  occasional  reverses  of  parties  who 
are  yet  evidently  in  possession  of  the  requisite  strength  for 
success,  and  in  whose  principles  we  recognize,  all  the 
elements  of  permanence  and  progress.  The  Democratic 
party,  numerically  the  strongest— by  its  very  name  and  poli- 
cy appealing  to  the  vast  swarms  of  foreign  emigrants  an- 
nually pouring  into  the  country — was  unquestionably  thus  en- 
dowed. But  it  is  with  parties  as  with  armies ;  and  Scrip- 
ture tells  us  that  the  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift,  nor  the 
battle  to  the  strong.  The  same  venerable  authority  does  not 
leave  us  in  doubt  why  this  is  the  case ;  and  we  have  already 
indicated  the  failing  virtues  of  Democracy,  at  the  moment, 
as  the  true  reason  for  defeat.  This  and  other  causes.  We 
have  mentioned  some.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  what  we 
have  said,  touching  the  necessity  of  putting  new  men  into 
the  old  places,  filling  old  veins  with  new  blood,  if  a  party 
hopes  to  continue  in  progress,  which  is  only  another  name 
for  continuing  in  power.  Now,  the  application  of  this  re- 
mark must  be  made  to  Mr.  Van  Buren  himself  The  time 
had  passed  when  any  President  could  look  forward  lo  re* 
election,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  time  had  passed 
when  extraordinary  powers  were  required  in  the  incumbent. 
Whatever  it  was  that  availed  for  the  success  of  Van  Buren 
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in  the  first  instance,  it  availed  him  no  longer.  He  had  survived 
his  uses  as  a  party  man.  He  was  no  longer  an  exponent  of 
party.  He  u^as  wholly  unprogressive.  The  State  Rights 
men  of  the  country,  everywhere,  fought  coldly  for,  or  warmly 
against  him,  when  he  was  a  second  time  the  nominee.  But 
the  managers  failed  to  see  these  things,  and  could  they  have 
succeeded,  they  would,  a  second  time,  have  subjected  the 
party  to  defeat  by  his  re-nomination.  Fortunately,  the  ques- 
tion of  Texas  annexation  proved  too  strong  for  the  mere 
partisans  ;  and  when  we  reflect  upon  the  monstrous  selfish- 
ness, or  blindness,  which  would  have  rejected  a  sister  State, 
filled  with  people  from  our  own  loins,  who  threw  themselves 
into  our  arms,  and  craved  an  alliance,  we  have  need  to  be 
utterly  astounded  at  the  blindness,  no  less  than  selfishness,  of 
that  policy,  which  so  mistakenly  perilled  its  dearest  objects 
by  opposition  to  a  measure  which  appealed  to  the  instincts 
of  the  meanest  citizen.  But,  holdipg  himself  secure  of  a 
majority  of  the  Convention,  Mr.  Van  Buren  could  well  en- 
tertain the  understanding  with  his  great  Whig  opponent, 
that  they  were  to  be  one  in  respect  to  the  Texan  question. 
He  never  dreamed  of  the  operation  of  the  two-thirds  rule, 
in  a  body,  of  more  than  a  moiety  of  which  he  felt  himself  in 
secure  possession.    He  had  bagged  his  birds  in  vain. 

The  election  of  Mr.  Polk  concluded  the  existence  of  the 
Whig  pa^ty.  But  of  this  they  could  not,  however,  then  per- 
suade themselves.  Of  their  weakness,  they  were  yet  suflS- 
ciently  conscious,  although  not  of  its  extent.  This  conscious- 
ness led  them  to  the  sacrifice  of  all  the  moral  strength  which 
they  possessed  by  the  rejection  of  their  own  ablest  men  and 
accustomed  leaders.  The  very  first  contest  with  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  they  had  passed  by  Clay  and  Webster,  to  take  up 
Wm.  Henry  Harrison,  a  man  of  ordinary  parts  even  in  his 
best  days.  Why  ?  It  is  at  all  times  in  proof  of  the  con- 
scious weakness  of  a  people  when  they  reject  their  prophets. 
It  is  in  proof  of  something  more.  It  shows  that  they  prefer 
the  success  of  the  party,  in  the  acquisition  of  power,  to  the 
assertion  of  their  principles.  It  ir  neither  more  nor  less  than 
this,  since  it  is  only  with  the  great  men  of  a  people  that 
their  principles  can  be  held  secure.    Inferiority,  or  imbecility 
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in  power,  is  out  of  place  ;  is  in  a  false  position ;  is  not  to  be 
trusted,  and  will  be  moved  capriciously  by  its  own  secret 
counsellors,  for  their  own  secret  purposes.  Whatever  Har- 
rison's merits  may  have  been  in  other  days,  he  h  d  survived 
his  capacities  at  the  period  when  the  Whigs  required  his 
help.  And  here  we  have  a  topic  that  demands  a  passing 
consideration.  The  election  of  a  man  to  do  the  business  of 
a  great  nation,  whvtt  he  is  no  longer  able  to  do  his  own,  is 
an  absurdity  which  argues  something  exceedingly  vicious  in 
the  act.  No  party  can  choose  superannuated  leaders  with 
impunity.  In  this  country  we  have  been  doing  it  time  out 
of  mind.  We  laugh  at  the  English  policy  which  receives  a 
woman  for  sovereign,  yet  do  worse — raise  the  imbecile  to 
this  position — people  on  the  verge  of  the  grave— toothless, 
headless,  senseless — and  for  what  reason?  Because  they 
stand  not  in  the  way  of  rivals,  offend  no  ambitious  self-es- 
teem, and  are  as  putty  in  the  shaping  hands  of  the  politician. 
The  motive  for  the  choice  is  our  sufficient  condemnation.  It 
was,  with  us,  one  of  the  arguments  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  that  he  had  not  survived  his  manhood  ;  that  he  had 
work  in  him  still.  A  Democratic  party,  over  all  others, 
must  require  this  capacity  in  its  public  men.  The  Whigs 
were  fatally  paid  for  resting  their  hopes  upon  old  men — such 
as  Harrison  and  Taylor ; — and,  which  was  worse,  old  men 
in  a  new  capacity.  The  Democrats  have  made  no  such  blun- 
ders. But  we  doubt  if  the  Whigs  have  grown  any  wiser 
from  their  experience.  Their  policy  shows  ihem  to  be  like 
the  French  noblesse,  of  the  days  of  Louis  XVI — a  class 
of  whom  it  was  said  that  they  forgot  nothing,  and  learned 
nothing,  which  is  equivalent  to  saying,  that  they  knew  little 
and  did  less. 

When  the  Whigs  succeeded  in  electing  Harrison,  they 
might  have  elected  either  Clay  or  Webster.  The  time  was 
auspicious — a  change  of  dynasty  was  unavoidable.  In  elect- 
ing Harrison  they  threw  away  their  capital.  He  might  help 
them  to  the  acquisition  of  power,  but  he  could  not  maintain 
them  in  it.  They  made  a  hero  of  him  for  the  occasion, 
heroes,  at  that  time,  being  the  vogue ;  but  he  was  not  the 
person  to  suffer  them  to  keep  him  a  hero  very  long.     His 
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vanity  had  grown  into  dotage;  and  his  body  was  feeble  as 
his  mind,  His  nomination  was  unlucky  for  him  in  every 
way.  His  election  killed  him.  The  Whigs  have  his  death 
at  their  door.  But  they  could  not  rely  entirely  even  upon 
the  hero  of  Tippecanoe.  They  extended  their  antennae  into 
other  quarters,  and,  as  if  the  more  fully  to  convict  them- 
selves of  utter  dereliction  of  principle,  they  chose  for  their 
Vice-Presidential  nominee,  an  ultra  State  Rights  man :  one 
who  had  been  from  time  immemorial  hostile  to  all  their  fa- 
vourite prospects.  Why  ?  They  wer^  by  this  means  to  se- 
cure the  matron  State  of  Virginia,  and  to  subsidize  or 
absorb  that  portion  of  the  State  Rights  party,  whom  Jack- 
son and  Van  Buren  had  driven,  in  a  measure,  from  the  ranks 
of  the  Democracy.  Now,  the  discontents  of  the  State  Rights 
men,  of  whom  John  Tyler  was  one  of  the  exponents,  had 
made  them  hostile  to  certain  Democratic  favourites,  but  had 
not  necessarily  made  them  Whigs.  But  our  sturdy  Whigs 
did  not  care  for  this  distinction.  The  Vice-Presidency, 
usually,  was  but  an  unsubstantial  honour.  It  carried  with 
it  no  power,  and  but  little  prestige^  under  the  ordinary  course 
of  events.  In  giving  the  office  to  a  Virginia  State  Rights 
man,  they  were  offering  but  a  sop  to  Cerberus.  They  did 
not  dream  that,  through  this  medium,  they  were  only  com- 
mending the  poisoned  chalice  to  their  own  lips.  The  Fates 
stood  ready  for  their  punishment,  and,  in  the  death  of  Harri- 
son, the  moment  the  doors  of  the  White  House  opened  for 
his  reception,  the  power  for  which  they  had  bargained  their 
principles,  passed  into  the  hands  of  one  who  had  been  al- 
ways their  avowed  opponent,  and  who  punished  them  justly, 
by  using  his  position  with  regard  to  his  own  principles,  irre- 
spective of  those  of  which  they  had  shown  themselves  suffi- 
ciently inconsiderate  by  his  election.  We  are  among  those 
who  think  that  the  Democratic  and  State  Rights  party  have 
accorded  but  meagre  justice  to  Mr.  Tyler's  administration. 
He  has  received  but  scant  acknowledgment  at  their  hands ; 
the  consequence,  probably,  of  the  mistake  which  he  certainly 
made  in  being  content  to  receive  power  at  the  hands  of  the 
Whigs,  his  own,  and  the  hereditary  enemies  of  his  asso- 
ciates. 
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This  party  endeavoured  to  alone  for  their  abandonraent  of 
Clay,  by  returning  to  him  when  the  contest  came  on  which 
elected  Mr.  Polk.  It  was  then  too  late.  The  condition  of 
the  country  had  undergone  a  change.  The  Democratic 
party,  as  well  as  the  country,  suffered  no  longer  from  panic. 
The  golden  opportunity  for  Federahsm  was  lost,  never,  as 
we  believe,  to  be  recovered.  The  Whig  predictions  of  dis- 
aster, from  the  changed  policy  of  the  administration,  in  re- 
spect to  the  Bank,  had  found  no  verification  in  public  expe- 
rience. The  general  interests  were  prosperous  everywhere ; 
and  the  qiiestion  of  Texan  annexation,  rising  paramount 
over  all  others,  proved  as  fatal  to  Clay  as  it  did  to  Van  Bu- 
ren ; — a  warning  to  parties  and  leaders  equally,  that  it  is  ut- 
terly vain  to  oppose  a  vital  interest,  or  to  evade  it,  while 
vainly  urging  into  importance  such  as  no  longer  constitute 
the  necessity  either  of  party  or  the  country.  The  election 
,of  Mr.  Polk  proved  one  of  those  decisive  blows  to  Federal- 
ism, under^  which  it  was  impossible  to  recover.  It  might 
struggle  on.  It  might  still  cry  aloud,  when  in  the  agonies 
of  death,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Webster*  "  I  still  live;"  but 
the  very  utterance  is  conclusive  of  its  approaching  fate,  per- 
haps in  no  way  more  certainly  shown  than  in  the  fact,  that, 
while  all  the  Democratic  successes  were  full  of  the  most 
positive  proofs,  in  their  results,  of  the  progress  of  their  princi- 
ples, those  which  were  occasionally  obtained  by  the  Whigs, 
enured,  in  their  benefits,  wholly  to  their  adversaries.  This  is 
a  fact  worthy  of  consideration,  as  illustrative  of  the  false 
issues  by  which  the  Democrats  suffered  temporary  defeat, 
and  of  the  adventitious  causes  by  which  the  opposite  party 
attained  success.  We  have  seen  the  last  days  of  Federalism 
under  the  name  of  Whiggism,  and,  if  it  still  lives,  it  must  look 
out  for  another  nom  de  guerre.  We  commend  to  it  that  of 
the  "  Mud  Turtles."  It  denotes  tenderness  and  innocence, 
implies  great  persuasiveness  of  voice,  great  facility  in  diving, 
with  a  certain  greenness  tvhich  never  sits  ami&s  on  youth 
and  innocence. 

Of  the  administration  of  Mr.  Polk,  we  have  dwelt  at  suffi- 
cient length  in  preceding  issues  of  this  periodical.  Its  bril- 
Kancy,  in  certain  respects,  did  not  avail  to  realize  for  it  the 
victory  in  the  next  campaign  ;  and  this  failure  was  due  to 
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certain  mistakes,  as  well  of  the  party  at  large,  as  of  some  of 
its  more  erratic  elements.     But  the  success  of  the  Whigs,  in 
the  election  of  General  Taylor,  was  in  appearance  only,  and 
makes,  in  no  degree,  against  the  assertion  that  Polk's  elec- 
tion, during  the  previous  campaign,  was  to  them  a  final  and 
fatal  defeat.     In  plain  language,  Taylor  was  not  elected  by 
the  Whig  party  at  all.     Working  alone,  they  could  not  have 
been  successful.    They  were  in  a  minority  in  at  least  twenty- 
five  of  the  States,  and  he  was,  in  fact,  put  in  nomination  by 
minority  States.     But  .for  the  unlooked-for  aid  of  wings  and 
sections  of  the  Democratic  party,  Cass  must  have  beaten 
him.    That  the  Whigs  again  passed  by  Clay  and  Webster, 
to  fasten  upon  a  man  who,  we  know,  had  been  totally  un- 
known in  their  ranks — a  man  wholly  without  reputation  or 
experience — one  avowing  his  total  ignorance  of  politics — one 
hostile  to  some  of  their  best  men,  and  who,  even  as  a  Whig, 
professed  his  extreme  moderation — is  in  proof  of  their  anx- 
iety to  procure  success  at  every  sacrifice  of  their  real  prefer- 
ence— a  procedure*tantamount  to  a  sacrifice  of  principle,  and 
which   naturally    contributed   to   work   their  defeat,  even 
though  success  should  attend  their  man.    Their  aim  was  to 
use  his  personal  and  military  popularity  to  bolster  up  their 
conscious  weakness  and  deficiency.    And  this,  too,  without 
any  dread  of  that  military  despotism  of  which  they  professed 
such  holy  horror  whenever  the  Democrats  had  a  militaiy 
nominee.    Taylor  was  taken  up  everywhere,  by  Democrats, 
without  regard  to  party  lines  of  distinction.     Let  us  ask, 
why?    There  are,  certainly,  reasons  for  this,  the  solution  of 
which   may  serve  us  hereafter,  in  steering  free   of  those 
errors  which  have  wrecked  us  occasionally  in  the  past.   How 
was  it  that,  with  the  capital  in  hand,  resulting  from  the 
really  brilliant  administration  of   Polk;   with  the   success 
everywhere  of  the  Democratic  principles  ;   with  the  amelio- 
ration ot  the  protective  policy,  and  a  decided  step  taken  to- 
wards free  trade ;  with  the  acquisition  of  almost  boundless 
wealth  of  territory,  full  of  mineral  and  metallic  riches  ;  how 
was  it  that  the  power  should  certainly  pass  from  our  hands, 
though  briefly,  into  those  of  our  so  often  beaten  opponents  ? 
The  truth  is,  that  our  very  successes  contributed,  in  some 
degree,  to  this  result    There  is  such  a  thing  as  an  embar^ 
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rasse  des  richesseMt  and  a  party  may  have  its  bands  too  (uU 
at  cmce,  of  occupations,  interests  and  employees.  The  fluc^ 
tuations  of  power  flow  necessarily  from  its  possession,  and 
division  naturally  follows  from  the  fact  that  we  have  a  great 
deal  to  divide.  Butt  to  be  more  specific.  Large  numbers  of 
Democrats  settled  upon  Taylor,  governed  by  considerations 
which  came  in  conflict  with  few  or  none  of  their  principles. 
The  very  iact  that  so  much  had  been  won,  lessened  the  im- 
portance of  farther  struggle  in  regard  to  subjects  upon  which 
the  party  felt  itself  secure,  ^nd  left  the  field  open  lor  a  new 
organization  of  forces.  The  great  issues  specifically  dividing 
the  two  great  parties,  were  three  in  number.  They  were, 
comparatively  speaking,  at  an  end,  or  so  nearly  so,  that  they 
could  no  longer  awaken  the  enthusiasm  of  either  party  for 
the  struggle.  The  result  of  previous  trials  of  strength  had 
shown  the  clear  preponderance,  on  two  of  these  subjects,  at 
least,  of  the  Democratic  party;  and  in  regard  to  these,  as  they 
were  held  to  be  thus  disposed  of,  it  was  impossible  to  teadb 
the  rank  and  file  the  necessity  of  making  a  farther  fuss  in 
relation  to  them.  Not  that  they  had  lost  any  of  their  real 
importance,  could  it  be  shown  that  they  were  still  topics  up- 
on which  a  victory  might  be  lost  or  won  ;  but  the  conviction 
was  simply  that  this  was  no  longer  the  case;  while  others,  of 
paramount  importance,  were  rising  in  their  place,  and  claim- 
ing more  importunately  the  recognition  and  efibrts  of  the 
party.  The  Government  Bank,  for  example,  was  an  old 
story— a  theme  for  song  and  not  for  sermon — no  longer  a 
monster  to  be  feared,  a ''  chimera  dire''  of  the  past;  harmless 
in  the  eyes  of  the  present,  and  of  interest  to  the  curious  only, 
as  one  of  those  uncouth  creations  which  our  sires  worship- 
ped in  their  simplicity.  The  Whig  politicians  had  themselves 
abandoned  it  as  an  obsoletism,  and  were  compelled,  in  tl» 
general  prosperity  of  the  country,  under  the  Democratic  sys- 
tem, to  admit  that  they  had  laboured  under  a  delusion  in  re- 
spect to  the  necessity  of  such  an  institution.  The  Protective 
Tariff  was  defeated  fairly  ;  and,  though  the  Revenue  Duties 
were  still  continued  above  the  standard  necessary  for  the 
proper  expenses  of  the  country,  still,  it  was  evident  to  all  par- 
ties that  the  vitality  of  the  protective  principle  was  utterly 
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gone.  Time,  alone,  was  necessary  to  efTect  the  full  reforms 
in  this  respect,  which  the  most  severe  constructionist  and  the 
sternest  republican  could  desire.  The  progress  of  opinion 
in  regard  to  this  particular,  was  greatly  helped  by  the  ope- 
ning of  the  grain  culture  of  the  Great  West,  to  new  and  for- 
eign markets.  In  brief,  on  these  two  heads,  a  National  Bank, 
and  a  Protective  Tariff,  the  policy  of  the  Democrats  had  fairly 
triumphed  in  public  opinion  throughout  the  country— its  wis- 
dom was  acknowledged,  and  its  principles  so  well  grounded 
in  the  popular  conviction,'  that  the  insolent  dictation  of  the 
friends  of  the  so-called  "  American  system,''  had  sunk  into 
an  asinine  sort  of  bray  or  whine,  which  only  pained  the  ears 
or  provoked  the  laughter  of  the  politicians.  The  *'  iron  tears 
down  the  cheeks"  of  Plutonian  Pennsylvanians,  compelled 
no  sympathy  in  the  souls  of  the  iron-willed  Democracy.  The 
two  subjects  no  longer  provoked  conflict,  and  the  Whigs 
covered  up  their  precise  objects  of  party,  under  vague  decla- 
rations, in  tolerable  style,  of  patriotism,  good  morals,  fine  ta- 
lents, and  other  attractive  virtues,  too  numerous  to  detail  and 
quite  too  wonderful  to  believe. 

There  remained  one  other  grand  interest,  still  a  professed 
subject  of  division  between  the  two  parties,  which  was  the 
syystem  of  Internal  Improvements — another  of  those  mea- 
sures of  corruption  by  which  one  extensive  section  of  the 
country  was  to  be  bought  up,  and  made  tributary  to  the 
peculiar  wants  and  desires  of  another.  This  principle  con- 
stituted an  essential  element  of  the  soi  disant  American  sys- 
tem ;  and,  against  the  recognition  of  this  principle,  the  De- 
mocrats sturdily  opposed  themselves — in  profession  and  de- 
claration at  least*  But,  it  is  in  respect  to  this  very  principle, 
that  our  virtue,  as  a  party,  has  been  indifferently  easy.  We 
have  sworn  horribly  against  the  leek,  but  we  have  eaten.  In 
other  words,  we  have  made  sacrifice  of  our  principle  on  this 
point,  whenever  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  buy  strength 
in  the  West,  and  whenever  we  could  so  disguise  our  proceed- 
ings as  to  save  the  reputation  of  virtue,  though  we  surrendered 
the  substance.  We  have  not  kept  ourselves  above  tempta- 
tion ;  were  not  beyond  price,  and  have  tampered  with  our 
principles,  not  only  to  their  loss,  but  to  the  peril  of  party  itself. 
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Parties  are  no  more  iDfallible  than  men,  and  no  more  can  they 
fall  into  lapses  without  incurring  the  usual  penalties.  Defeat 
and  overthrow  await  all  those,  in  the  end,  who  in  any  way  palter 
with  their  principles.  In  buying  up,  at  such  sacrifice,  too,  one 
section,  we  are  almost  certain  to  lose  another,  and  that  one 
which  has  held  true  alliance  with  us,  and  kept  firm  faith 
from  the  beginning.  We  lose  more.  We  lose  our  moral 
strength;  and,  in  imitation  of  the  Whigs,  we  forfeit  permanent 
power  for  the  sake  of  the  most  wretched  expedients. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  as  regards  the  Internal  Im- 
provement system,  both  parties  have  shown  themselves  cor- 
rupt When  Taylor  was  run  by  the  Whigs,  Cass  was  the 
nominee  of  the  Democrats — a  man  as  strongly  given  to  wild 
appropriations  to  this  object  as  Taylor  could  possibly  be ; 
and  this  in  the  face  of  our  very  resolutions,  our  articles  of 
faith,  re-adopted  in  the  moment  of  his  nomination.  We 
cannot  do  these  things  and  live.  We  cannot  lie  and  hope  to 
escape  justice.  We  must  abide  by  our  creed,  and  sink  or 
swim  with  it,  or  there  is  no  help  in  us  I 

Meanwhile,  at  the  very  moment  when  we  were  repeating, 
with  stern  intensity,  our  deadly  antipathies  to  Government 
Banks,  and  American  Systems,  the  question  of  Abolition 
was  rearing  its  Gorgon  crest,  and  taking  an  aspect  of  direst 
magnitude  in  the  eyes  of  the  country — a  terror,  threatening, 
like  the  rod-serpent  of  Aaron,  to  swallow  up  all  the  other 
serpents  of  faction.  The  public  instincts  naturally  asked, 
why  dwell  on  the  half-killed  measures  of  Whiggism,  and 
turn  an  indifferent  eye  upon  this  new  enemy  ?  The  reason 
was  obvious.  Party,  no  matter  how  grounded  on  principle 
at  first,  seeks,  after  a  while,  nothing  so  much  as  the  perpetua- 
tion of  its  own  power ;  and,  as  we  have  said  already,  will 
steadily  evade  and  dodge  all  new  issues  which  threaten  to 
disturb  its  securities.  For  as  long  as  possible,  it  strove  to 
avoid  this  subject ;  to  escape  meeting  the  true  question  by 
which  the  country  was  agitated  and  endangered — seeking  to 
restrict  the  attention  of  partisans  wholly  to  old  issues  upon 
which  there  could  be  little  or  no  division  in  the  ranks.  In 
both  parties  the  Free  Soilers  had  position ;  and  the  vulgar 
and  narrow  policy  of  selfishness  persuaded  them  rather  to 
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''  palter  in  a  double  sense '"  with  the  countryi  than  to  feee 
a  danger  which  promised  to  cause  confusion  in  the  ranks. 
The  professional  politicians  everywhere — even  in  the  South 
— were  assiduous  to  treat  the  danger  lightly  ;  to  disparage 
the  labours  and  strength  of  the  abolitionists,  and  keep  the 
matter  from  entering  at  all  into  the  issues  of  the  party.  But, 
as  we  have  said,  this  is  an  impossibility  always,  where  the 
question  is  substantial,  and  where  the  issue  is  not  artificially 
made  for  the  simple  purpose  of  public  delusion.  Abolition 
was  no  simulacrum,  but  a  real  danger.  The  South  feh  its 
presence,  even  while  some  denied  its  existence.  They  re* 
quired  that  it  should  be  confronted  manfully  by  those  profes- 
sing sympathy  and  fi-iendsbip.  What  to  us  was  a  national 
corporation,  when  the  nation  was  preparing  to  disfranchise 
us  wholly  ?  What  did  we  care  about  security  against  a 
tariff  system  that  robbed  us  of  the  profitsof  our  agriculture, 
when  a  new  enemy  was  at  work  to  destroy  the  very  pro- 
perty upon  which  all  our  agriculture  was  based  ?  That  the 
party  should  dwell  with  emphasis  upon  one  set  of  dangerst 
yet  treat  with  indifference  or  unconcern  the  one  most  preg^- 
nant  danger  of  all,  was  an  indignity  to  the  South,  no  le^ 
than  an  absurdity  in  itself.  And  this  was  another  argument 
to  the  Southern  Democrats  in  favour  of  Taylor's  election, 
spite  of  his  ignorant  Whiggism.  Suspicious  of  Cass^  be- 
cause of  his  antecedents,  and  in  consequence  of  some  of  hi& 
late  proceedings,  and  regarding  Taylor  as  a  Southron  and  a 
slaveholder  to  a  large  extent,  could  they  besotate  between 
them  7  Gould  they  doubt  the  faith  of  the  latter,  in  respect  U> 
an  interest  which  involved  his  whole  fortune,  and  in  regard 
to  the  sympathies  which  he  must  naturally  be  supposed  to 
feeh  in  common  with  a  region  of  country  in  which  lie  had 
been  born,  and  a  society,  from  the  bosom  of  which  he  bad 
drawn  all  his  nurture  ?  Supposing  the  Democrats  of  the 
South  to  be  deeply  concerned  in  respect  to  Tariff  and  Bank» 
and  other  subjects,  what  to  them  were  all  these,  in  compari- 
son with  the  security  of  that  vital  institution  without  whieb 
they  were  as  nothing — in  the  sacrifice  of  which  they  were 
deprived  not  only  of  securities  but  of  existence?  And  this 
was  the  danger.    Abolition  was  most  insolent  and  rampant 
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at  this  jancture«  It  coirtroUed  the  Legislatures  of  most  of 
tbe  Northern  States.  It  controlled,  in  some  degree,  the  ac- 
tioo  of  the  Federal  Government.  It  was  everywhere  the 
mmunent  danger  which  the  South  had  to  dread,  most  of  all, 
and  before  all.  These  were  the  considerations  that  led  a 
krge  portion  of  the  Southern  Democrats  to  lend  themselves 
to  the  election  of  a  Whig,  who  was  a  Southron,  rather  than 
to  a  Democrat,  who  was  yet  of  doubtful  complexion  in  re- 
apect  to  abolition.  Besides,  Taylor's  Whiggery  was  of  a 
flort,  as  was  insisted  by  his  friends,  to  do  no  harm  to  any 
good  citizen.  He,  himself,  professed  to  know  nothing  of 
Whiggery,  and  we  are  certainly  not  disposed  to  doubt  the 
perfect  truth  of  his  confession.  The  misfortune  was  that  he 
knew  too  little  of  anything  except  the  field  of  battle,  and, 
conscious  of  his  ignorance,  was  unlucky  in  the  choice  of  his 
counsellors.  The  Democrats  who  voted  for  him,  undoubted- 
ly made  a  great  mistake,  but  their  delusion  was  natural. 
Who  could  suppose  that  one  who  could  behave  so  well  in 
battle,  and  after  it,  should  prove  so  imbecile  every  where  else  ? 
But  the  evil  was  done,  and  might  have  been  much  worse !  Had 
fae  lived,  he  would,  undoubtedly,  have  precipitated  a  terrible 
struggle  of  sections,  which  the  present  strength  and  future 
wisdom  of  the  Democrats  may  enable  us  wholly  to  escape. 

But,  in  the  election  of  Taylor,  the  Whigs  made  the  great  mis- 
take of  supposing  that  he  had  been  elected  hy  them.  They  had 
again  rejected  Clay  and  Webster,  and  these  men  died  of  bro- 
ken hopes  and  hearts  !  The  Whigs  had  no  sympathy  with 
Taylor,  but  used  him  as  they  had  done  Harrison ;  and,  like 
Harrison,  he  perished  even  as  the  doors  of  the  White  House 
opened  for  his  reception.  There  is  something  fearfully  sig- 
mficant  in  the  fact  in  both  cases.  In  what  degree  did  the  false 
position  into  which  these  men  suffered  themselves  to  be 
forced,  operate  to  produce  their  death  ?  What  anxieties  did 
it  not  engender  ?  What  feelings  of  humiliation  must  they 
not  have  endured  when  put  in  a  situation  where  every  step 
tbey  took  was  in  fear  and  trembling,  taken  in  ignorance,  like 
children  m  the  dark,  under  the  guidance  of  those  whom  half 
the  time  they  suspect  ?  Harrison  and  Taylor,  both  old  sol- 
diers, accustomed  to  command — to  give  the  word  to  all  otb- 
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ers — to  tread  the  earth  firmly,  fearlessly — with  a  lofty  cour- 
age— with  the  pride  and  pomp  and  pageantry  of  an  almost 
imperial  authority — sure  of  themselves  and  of  what  they  do; — 
now  sunk  into  vassalage,  as  it  were,  to  their  inferiors — trem- 
bling as  they  go — ignorant  of  their  own  actions — blind  mem 
feeble,  led,  carried,  driven,  and  with  the  hourly  conscious- 
ness in  their  hearts,  ot  a  wretched  impotence  which  they 
know  that  every  eye  must  see!  They  have  reached  the  em- 
inence, and  are  mocked  from  below.  They  are  on  the 
throne,  but  it  has  become  a  pillory.  They  have  sought  dis- 
tinction, and  they  feel  shame  and  disgrace.  The  heights  of 
power,  which  they  should  have  won  with  the  flight  of  the 
eagle,  they  have  attained  only  by  crawling  like  the  snake. 
Old  men,  proud  all  their  lives  of  position,  thus  feeling,  thus 
conscious — how  they  must  have  suffered  !  Their  secret  ago- 
nies of  soul  who  can  conceive  ?  That  they  should  die  in  the 
midst  of  their  humiliations — that,  thus  humbled  in  secret,  any 
thing  could  kill  them — who  can  wonder !  They  took  death 
in  at  every  look  abroad — at  every  look  within — at  every  res- 
piration— at  every  utterance  !  The  warrior,  become  a  pup- 
pet in  the  hands  of  the  selfish  and  the  cunning,  and  used  by 
such  for  their  purposes  only,  has  need  to  hide  his  shame  in 
the  grave  as  soon  as  he  can !  It  is  his  only  refuge  from 
shame.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  is  made  to  feel  that 
he  is  a  fraud  and  an  imposture,  and  it  is  in  due  degree  with 
his  pride  of  character  that  he  succumbs  to  the  shame  and 
reproach  of  his  undeserved  and  ill-employed  distinctions ! 

The  Whigs  gained  no  more  by  their  successes  under  Tay- 
lor than  they  had  done  when  they  elected  Harrison.  Fill- 
more, a  sensible,  clear-headed  lawyer,  but  an  ordinary  poli- 
tician, and  without  a  single  element  of  progress  in  his  mental 
composition,  was  simply  circumspect,  rather  slow,  some- 
what timid,  and  incapable,  either  by  a  generous  warmth  of 
character,  or  by  reason  of  talent,  to  do  anything  for  his  par- 
ty. It  languished  in  his  hands.  For  their  principles,  if  any 
remained  to  them,  they  did  nothing.  Their  measures  were 
feeble,  and  they  did  not  even  seek  to  urge  those,  upon  which, 
in  former  days,  their  creed  had  been  built.  Clay's  energy 
and  soul  no  longer  inspired  their  masses,  or  gave  action  to 
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the  counsels  of  their  leaders.  Webster«  a  great  man,  was 
never  morally  strong  in  the  eyes  of  his  party.  His  legs 
were  of  clay,  and  everybody  saw  their  nakedness.  His 
mind,  too,  was  evidently  succumbiDg  under  his  habits  and 
disappointments.  His  public  proceedings  were  marked  by 
frequent  indiscretions — in  relation  to  Kossuth,  to  the  question 
jol  the  fisheries,  and,  still  more  astonishingly,  in  regard  to 
his  opinions  on  the  Lobos  Islands.  For  his  reputation,  as  a 
great  statesman,  he  did  not  die  a  moment  too  soon.  He  had 
been  a  great  rather  than  a  wise  man,  and  lacked  in  that 
first  of  all  essentials  for  a  leader  of  the  people,  a  resolute  will, 
having  its  support  in  a  thorough  conscientiousness,  and  an 
ingenuous  and  noble  enthusiasm.  With  Calhoun  and  Clay, 
he  has  nevertheless  left  his  footmarks  on  the  country ;  and  il 
is  with  commisseration,  and  in  no  spirit  of  ill  will,  that  we  say, 
bad  he  been  truer  to  himself,  he  had  been  better  able  to  serve 
his  country — and  possibly  his  party. 

Untaught  by  these  ill  results  of  their  own  policy,  and  still 
eager  for  success  at  the  sacrifice  of  their  principles,  the 
sinking  party,  catching  at  every  straw  that  promised  to 
sustain  them  above  the  water,  continued  the  evil  policy 
which  had  set  aside  their  ablest  men.  Clay,  dying,  the  great 
man  who  still  remained  to  them — Daniel  Webster — was  the 
obvious  representative  upon  whom  they  should  have  united 
their  hopes  of  triumph.  Better  had  they  rallied  around  him ; 
and  even  failure  would  have  been  found  honourable — would 
have  been  unattended  by  mortification,  struggling  in  support 
•of  their  natural  leader,  of  whose  genius  they  might  be 
proud,  and  who  most  truly  indicated  the  policy  they  urged 
and  the  high  position  which  they  claimed,  in  moral  respects, 
in  the  eye  of  the  country.  But  it  has  always  been  the  error 
of  Federalism  and  Whiggism,  that  it  too  much  despised  the 
very  people  whose  votes  it  desired  to  secure.  It  assumed 
that  mere  military  renown  would  always  do  more  with  the 
populace  than  real  ability  and  desert  in  civil  life.  In  this  the 
Whigs  were  deceived  by  the  successes  of  Jackson,  of  Harri- 
son, and  Taylor.  They  assumed,  erroneously,  in  all  these 
cases,  that  it  was  the  charm  of  military  glory  alone  that  had 
won  success,  apart  from  all  other  considerations.    They  re- 
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jected  all  other  coosiderations.  Tet  they  had  dwek  upoD 
the  dangers  to  the  republic  of  this  Tery  sort  of  charm  with 
the  greatest  unction.  Military  ambition  and  its  despotisms 
bad  been  the  constant  topic  of  their  deprecatory  declamation  r 
and  they  had  depicted  fire,  panic  and  slaughter  forever  in  its 
train.  The  text  suggested  by  Mr.  Clay,  had  been  rung  up* 
on  with  all  possible  variations,  by  all  the  oratorical  under* 
strappers  of  party,  whenever  it  happened  that  the  military 
man  was  the  Democratic  nominee.  But  they  blundered  m 
this,  as  in  all  other  points,  when  it  was  their  cue  to  find  the 
clues  to  the  popular  heart.  Whatever  the  merits  of  their 
argument,  they  seem  to  have  known  very  little  about 
men.  Humanity  did  not  enter  into  their  calculations  when 
they  undertook  to  form  a  system,  or  to  conceive  a  policy. 
The  fact  upon  which  they  somewhat  built — their  social  po* 
sition — all  the  talents,  and  all  ihe  virtues,  and  all  the  wealth^ 
naturally  rendered  them  incapable  of  estimating  the  precise 
wants,  sympathies  and  necessities  of  that  large  legion  which 
is  vulgarly  called  the  people ;  the  terms  oi  their  approach  to 
whom  were  usually  embodied  in  a  most  offensive  complacen- 
cy* But,  let  us  look  a  little  into  their  mistakes  with  regard 
to  the  military  men  who  have  proved  successful  in  their  as- 
pirations  to  the  Presidency. 

George  Washington  was  a  military  man  unquestionably ; 
but  not  such  simply.  His  wisdom — and  we  use  the  word  itt 
no  limited  sense — was  above  his  military  renown,  and  had 
become  a  settled  conviction  in  the  national  heart.  He 
was,  in  fact,  the  national  heart.  His  successes  in  civil 
respects  were  not  due  to  his  mere  military  achievements* 
but  as  these  implied  much  more,  and  were  coupled  with 
much  more,  which  rarely  distinguishes  mere  military  men- 
The  great  fact  in  his  favour,  sufficient  for  his  successes,  lay 
in  the  one,  everywhere  of  general  conviction,  that,  when 
we  emerged  from  the  Revolution,  he  was  the  superem- 
inent  man,  par  excellence^  throughout  the  nation— eminent 
for  purity,  good  sense,  and  virtues  of  character,  at  once  in- 
disputable, and  honoured  on  all  hands.  Besides,  parties  had 
not,  in  Washington's  day,  become  the  organized  systems 
*hat  they  appear  in  ours.    Their  morals  were  bad  enough^ 
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but  art  had  not  yet  perfected  vice  to  sjrstem.  The  country 
Imd  not  yet  sate  in  judgment  upon  the  general  policy  of  the 
gorernment.  The  States  had  not  yet  become  sensible  of 
dangers  from  the  intemtd  administration  of  affairs,  while 
conscious  only  of  perils  and  pressure  from  without;  and  a 
thousand  interests,  sectional  and  State,  of  commerce,  trade, 
agricultures  and  manufactures,  having  their  birth  long  after, 
were  not  present  to  take  part  in  struggles  which  they  now 
in  great  degree  infhtence.  The  divisions  of  party  were  on 
general  principles,  wholly  respecting  forms  of  government, 
rather  than  the  policy  to  be  pursued  under  them,  and  some- 
what influenced  by  the  operation  of  social  castes,  and  the  na- 
tural resistance  which  wealth  and  rank  offered  to  the  claims 
off  the  muhitude.  Washington  was  the  great  representative  of 
the  Revolution  throughout,  and  was  chosen  for  this  reason — 
the  choice  implying  no  more  than  that  he  was  the  favourite  of 
the  great  majority,  whether  this  was  due  to  his  military  or  his 
civil  virtues.  His  position  was  $ui  generis.  The  mistake  of 
the  Whigs,  in  respect  to  Jackson,  was  quite  as  decisive.  To 
assume  that  Jackson  was  snnply  a  soldier,  argues  the  strang- 
est ignorance  of  the  endowments  and  performances  of  that 
roost  remarkable  man — an  ignorance  that  could  only  exist 
in  a  class  that  has  always  steadily  ignored  the  performances 
of  all  those  who  spring  to  greatness  from  the  ranks  of  the 
people.  Hieir  unwilling  faith  argued  ignorance,  and  their 
refusal  to  believe  accounts  for  a  world  of  besottedness. 
But,  while  one  party  refused  to  see,  another  and  a  vastly 
larger,  rejoiced  to  feel ;  and  in  the  popular  heart,  Jackson  had 
been  elected  long  before  he  got  the  popular  vote.  The  in- 
stincts of  the  masses,  once  ascertained,  naturally  gave  the 
clue  to  the  sagacity  of  the  politicians.  It  is  scarcely  needful, 
at  this  time  of  day  to  say,  of  Jackson,  that  he  was  a  man, 
who,  in  all  situations  in  which  he  found  himself,  military  or 
civil,  invariably  proved  himself  a  master  of  men.  But  the 
Federalists,  from  disparag'mg  him  as  a  matter  of  policy,  as 
an  opponent  and  rival,  actually  came,  in  due  season,  to  be- 
lieve of  him  all  that  they  had  invented ;  and  to  deny  those 
truths  in  his  career,  and  character,  which  had  their  fullest  tes- 
timonies in  the  popular  conviction.    They  paid  the  penalty 
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of  their  blind  unbelief.  They  refused  to  see  aoythiog  but 
the  brutal  soldier ;  and  if  American  fame  depended  upon 
their  award.  Old  Hickory  would  have  no  place  in  the  Apala- 
chian  Walhalla.  Fortunately,  they  can  no  more  influence 
the  glory  in  the  future  than  the  power  in  the  present  time, 
and  we  may  safely  leave  the  memory  of  Jackson,  with  that 
of  Washington,  to  be  justified  by  the  historian. 

But,  before  going  farther,  we  may  stop  for  a  moment  to 
say  in  passing,  that,  among  the  essentials  of  a  great  soldier, 
the  greater  number  are  quite  as  requisite  to  the  glory  of  a 
great  civil  magistrate — wanting  in  which,  all  the  learning  in 
the  world  must  fail  to  render  adequate,  to  his  authority  and 
success,  his  resources  of  education  and  intelligence.    In  both 
cases  the  greater  duty  is  the  proper  management  of  men. 
They^must  be  taught  submission  to  authority,  the  compli- 
ance with  prescribed  duties,  the  restraints  of  law,  the  appli- 
cation of  their  power  to  a  common  result,  and  the  recogni- 
tion of  a  common  necessity.    The  exigencies  of  society, 
with  some  modifications,  do  not  vary  greatly  from  those  of  a 
well  managed  army.    If  anything,  those  of  the  latter  are  the 
most  exigent  only-~<iemanding  a  degree  of  vigilance  and  fore- 
thought, the  necessity  of  which  is  not  so  apparent  in  the 
case  of  a  well  ordered  community,  established  in  security, 
and  endangered  by  no  external  pressure.    But  the  progress 
of  the  community  requires  the  very  same  vigilance  and 
forethought — not  in  the  same  degree,  nor  addressed  to  the 
same  kind  of  evils  and  dangers,  but  not  the  less  essential  as 
the  requisite  for  a  proper  government,  and  a  just  progress  of 
society.     Energy,  therefore ;  a  determined  will ;  a  strict 
observance  of  order ;  a  capacity  to  grasp  all  the  relations  of 
state  with  those  of  other  states ;   a  coup  d'cdil  which  over- 
looks no  interest  or  section,  but  take^  in  the  most  remote, 
and  duly  weighs  its  duties  and  its  necessities;  a  stern  impar- 
tiality, which  suffers  no  favouritism ;  a  strict  justice,  which 
looks  to  the  common  welfare  without  regard  to  ifidividual 
preferences ;  these,  which  are  all  essential  to  the  military 
leader,  are,  in  addition  to  a  general  knowledge  of  civil  and 
social  polity,  among  the  prime  essentials  of  the  great  civil 
magistrate.    Wanting  in  these  first  essentials,  he  will  pos- 
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ses8  other  requisites  to  little  profit.  Give  him  what  talents  you 
please,  yet — as  we  know  from  thousands  of  familiar  instan- 
ces— his  government  will  be  distinguished  by  caprice,  by  in- 
stability, and  by  constant  conflicts  with  rivals  of  like  stamp, 
who,  without  superior  resources,  will  be  yet  capable  of  feel- 
ing his  wants.  He  will  rarely  be  found  to  consummate  a 
policy,  and  will  be  as  little  able  to  leave  the  institutions  of 
his  country  in  even  the  same  stability  in  which  he  found 
them.  It  may  be  not  amiss  to  indicate  the  remarkable  ad- 
ministrative faculties  of  the  three  greatest  military  men  of  the 
last  generation — Napoleon,  Wellington  and  Jackson — ^as 
illustrative,  in  high  degree,  of  what  we  insist  upon,  viz :  that 
the  truly  great  military  man  will  be  found  as  much  at  home 
in  civil  affairs  as  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  that  the  endow- 
ments essential  to  both  spheres  have  a  great  deal  in  com- 
mon— prompt  decision,  knowledge  of  men,  the  covp  d^ail  in 
particular,  great  administrative  energy,  and  the  habit  of  di- 
rectly concentrating  all  their  faculties  upon  the  objects  which 
they  contemplate. 

Military  men  may  obtain  successes  without  these,  if  they 
have  to  deal  with  opponents  like  themselves.  But  of  such  we 
do  not  speak  President  Harrison  was  great  in  neither  field. 
He  might  be  quite  respectable  in  a  subordinate  place  in  either; 
but,  as  a  master  spirit,  to  guide,  direct,  command,  he  was 
greatly  lacking  in  his  best  days ;  and  when  made  President, 
was  good  for  nothing.  His  elevation  only  lowered  the  es- 
timate of  his  real  merits  in  earlier  periods.  That  he  was 
successful  in  obtaining  the  Presidential  chair,  was  due  to  no 
enthusiasm  inspired  by  his  performances.  These  were  al- 
ways mediocre ;  and  when  announced  as  the  hero  of  Tippeca- 
noe, the  great  body  of  voters,  for  the  first  time,  were  taught 
that  Uppecanoe  was  a  field  upon  which  fame  should  have 
reared  a  monument,  and  that  Harrison  was  a  hero,  for  whom, 
most  unaccountably,  the  world  had  quite  forgot  to  assign  a  sta- 
tue !  His  election,  as  we  have  said  already,  was  due  to  the 
distressed  condition  of  the  country,  and  to  one  of  those  panics 
of  the  opposite  party,  the  result  perhaps  of  errors  on  the 
part  of  the  Democrats — in  the  choice  and  employment  of 
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inoonqietent  meiii  who  could  not  command  the  sympatfaies 
<yf  Ae  people; — an  error  of  which  the  Whigs  had  so  frequent- 
ly shown  themselves  guHty. 

Taylor  was  simply  a  soldier ;  as  braye  and  shn^wd  a  one, 
perhaps,  as  ever  entered  a  field  of  battle.  But  he  was  a 
aoldier  merely ;  with  all  a  soldier's  feuks;  in  particular,  ob- 
stinate, and,  like  all  obstinate  people,  the  more  easily  mis- 
led by  the  cunning,  as  he  set  himself  most  obdurately  against 
those  who  disdained  all  the  arts  of  conciliaticHi.  Why  )\e 
was  successful,  we  have  shown  already.  The  Democratic 
party  had  survived  some  of  its  uses;  some  of  the  old  issues, 
once  vital,  between  the  parties,  were  dead,  or  in  abeyance ; 
others  had  sprung  into  importance;  had  grown  para- 
mount in  fact ;  and  these  the  Democrats  were  too  slow  to 
adopt.  That  leading  Democrats  should  be  unsound  on  the 
slavery  question,  was  quite  enough  to  make  their  supporters 
anxious  to  avoid  this  question ;  and  though  it  was  one  abso- 
lutely shaking  the  country  to  its  centre,  swallowing  up  ail 
others,  yet  they  preserved  a  most  ominous  silence  in  respect 
to  it»  or,  at  most,  answered  evasively.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  Democratic  party  itself  naturally  became 
an  object  of  distrust  in  the  South,  where  it  otherwise  held  the 
most  unquestionable  ascendancy;  and  Taylor,  as  a  South- 
ron and  a  slaveholder,  just  then  more  conspicuous  than  all 
others,  became  naturally  the  person  upon  whom  Southrons 
— Democrats  not  less  than  Whigs — turned  their  eyes  with 
hope  and  confidence.  Not  as  a  successful  general ;  not  as  a 
wise  and  well  inform^  politician — they  knew  him  for  no- 
thing of  the  kind — but  as  one  who  might  be  relied  on  as 
faithful  to  an  interest  which  the  South  cherished  as  its  very 
breath  of  life,  and  conceived  to  be  threatened  with  the  great- 
est danger.  That  he  should  so  greatly  fail  to  satisfy  its  rea- 
sonable expectations,  was  against  all  the  reasons  that  seemed 
to  justify  his  adoption ;  and  the  disappointment  to  his  Demo- 
cratic supporters  was  no  less  unexpected  than  mortifying;  giv- 
ing them  a  wholesome  warning  against  a  choice  not  sanctioned 
by  sufficient  proofs  of  adequate  endowment  and  training. 

But  the  effect  of  his  election  was  in  one  respect  beneficial. 
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It  ikrther  taught  the  Democratie  party  ti«e  necessity  of 
frankness — of  nieetifig  boldly  the  true  issues  before  the  peo>- 
ple^  and  of  honestly  grappling  with  the  pressing  questioas  of 
the  day-  They  had  been  defeated,  in  nearly  every  instance« 
by  the  evasion  o£  new  questions — by  the  evasion  of  off  quce^ 
tions  jaepon  which  they  doubted  whether  their  leaders,  in  dtf- 
fisrent  sections,  could  be  made  to  harmonize ;  and,  in  thus 
yiel^ng  to  coaisiderations^  concenoiiig  permnt  wholly,  they 
necessarily  made  sacrifice  of  their  principleay  and  thus  for* 
feited  the  right  to  success.  The  lesson  which  teaches  adhet?- 
eoce  to  the  Constitution  in  the  first  place,  and  to  the  repub* 
lican  poUcy,  as  first  set  forth  by  Jefferson,  as  the  true  and 
only  means  for  the  security,  as  well  of  the  party  as  the  coun- 
try, has  been  enforced  by  repeated  warnings  of  defeat.  The 
Democratic  triumphs  have  been  steadily  made  whenever 
they  have  shown  themselves  most  tenaciuus  of  the  party 
platform.  Experience  thus  stands  ready  ever  to  give  her 
sanction  m  behalf  of  principle,  as  opposed  to  shallow  notions 
of  expediency. 

But  we  are  brought  now  to  the  present  period.  The  Whig 
party  have  experienced  their  fatalist  defeat.  In  the  seeming 
possession  of  power — with  the  Federal  Government  in  theii 
hands — the  Executive  represented  by  a  man  of  moderatioo, 
good  sense  and  general  intelligence  but  with  none  of  those 
brilliant  qualities  which  inspire  enthusiasm — ^they  were  yet 
powerless  with  the  people.  To  the  calm  spectator,  the  results 
of  the  late  conflict  might  have  been  readily  predicted.  At  the 
very  moment  when  the  Whigs  are  in  possession  of  all  the  keys 
to  the  Federal  Government,  and  all  its  offices,  they  could  not 
shape  its  policy,  and  were  in  a  gross  minority  in  i^arly 
all  the  States.  This  is  one  of  those  fects  which  would  seem 
to  be  conclusive  against  any  hopes  of  their  success ;  and  in 
this  virtual  antagonism  of  the  States  to  the  Federal  Govern^ 
ment,  lies  (par  parenthese)  one  of  the  beauties  of  our  system, 
by  which  sectional  checks,  not  specifically  known  as  such, 
are  made  to  operate  naturally  against  all  centralizing  tenden- 
cies on  the  part  of  a  national  administration.  Tacitly,  they 
have  this  effect  in  the  working ;  and  a  majority  of  States 
opposed  to  the  Federal  Executive,  he  is  kept  in  awe  by  a 
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power  which  he  cannot  coerce,  and  may  not  so  easily  sub- 
sidize. The  Whigs  were  in  this  position  of  feebleness, 
though  apparently  in  possession  of  all  the  power.  They  had 
power  of  a  certain  sort,  undoubtedly,  but  it  was  not  of  the 
sort  which  could  contribute  to  its  own  maintenance.  Where- 
fore did  they  lack  this  power  ?  Why  were  they  in  the  minority  ? 
They  had  succeeded  (so  they  claimed)  in  placing  in  the  chair 
of  state,  their  particular  nominee ;  but  this  had  not  strengthen* 
ed  them  as  a  party.  Why?  For  reasons  already  given.  Tay- 
lor was  not  exclusively  their  nominee;  they  had  not  built 
upon  him  as  representing  their  principles :  they  had  simply 
sought  to  subsidize  his  popularity  without  any  regard  to 
principles  at  all ;  and  in  thus  doing,  had  forfeited  all  their 
moral  strength  before  the  people — all  that  strength  which 
they  would  certainly  have  still  possessed  had  they  honestly 
and  fearlessly  based  their  struggles  upon  their  creed,  and  up- 
on the  generally  recognized  and  truly  superior  exponents  of 
that  creed,  who  constituted  the  body  of  their  priesthood. 
When  the  time  came  to  choose  Fillmore's  successor,  they 
blundered  as  before.  Webster  was  the  only  man  upon  whom 
they  could  make  honest  fight.  At  their  hands,  if  they  had 
it  in  their  power  to  bestow,  the  Presidency  was  due  to  him. 
But  success  was  again  more  precious  than  right.  Gratitude 
is  not  the  virtue  of  part^^.  They  had  not  grown  wiser  from 
defeat ;  and,  certainly,  the  possession  of  power  had  not  in- 
creased their  purity  any  more  than  their  popularity.  They 
must  again  treat  the  people  as  puppets,  to  whom  the  gew- 
gaws and  the  trappings  of  the  military  man  are  quite  suffi- 
cient temptations.  They  had  tried  hard  cider,  log-cabin  re- 
freshments, and  artificial  heroes  as  well  as  real,  with  appa- 
rent success ;  and,  without  regarding  changed  conditions  in 
the  country,  they  must  resort  still  to  similar  modes  of  delu- 
sion. The  very  fact  that  one  military  man  had  just  been 
successful,  was,  perhaps,  the  very  reason  why  they  should 
not  attempt  another.  The  people  were  fairly  tired  out  with 
heroes ;  they  had  enjoyed  them,  and  endured  them,  ad  naus- 
earn,  and  were  not  certainly  to  be  won  by  the  claims  of  a 
person,  who,  however  able  and  truly  worthy,  in  a  simple 
military  career,  was  yet  notoriously  feeble  in  the  walks  of 
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the  civilian.     It  was  also  fatal  to  Scott  that  he  had  become 
the  burden  of  the  ballad-mongers  ;  that  a  jest  had  stuck  to 
him  as  a  chip  of  the  shell  sticks  to  the  pin  feathers  of  the 
young  chicken — and  that,  from  under  his  epaulettes,  the 
world  saw,  perpetually  protrusive,  the  ears  of  a  huge  tureen  ! 
The  sobriquet  of  Marshal  Tureene  was  alone  fatal  to  his 
prospects.     How  could  any  party  hope  to  find  him  success- 
ful, when  they  were  compelled  to  confess  the  jest  to  be  le- 
gitiqfiate  ;  when  they  were  constrained  to  admit  his  weak- 
nesses of  character  and  temper ;  and,  in  selecting  him,  spite 
of  these  objections,  for  their  candidate,  they  gave  evidence 
to  all  the  world,  that  they  had  no  principles  needing  a  cham- 
pion, and  desired  nothing  from  their  nominee  but  the  pres- 
tige of  his  military  renown.     This  was  what  was  clearly 
said  by  Scott's  nomination.     It  wa^  not  that  he  should  ad- 
minister their  capital  of  character  and  credit,  but  that  they 
should  borrow  from  his — such  as  it  was.     And  this  sort  of 
blundering  was  committed  at  a  moment  when  they  were  in 
a  notorious  minority  in  seven-eighths  of  the  States ;  when 
their  avowals  of  principle  had  been  completely  swallowed 
up  in  a  jargon  of  meagre  generalities ;  when  their  chief  men, 
and  truly  great  men — those  alone  who  had  made  of,  and 
kept,  them  a  party — were  ignominiously  thrust  to  the  wall, 
and  basely  abandoned  by  the  selfish  herd,  who  had  used 
them  without  stint,  and  sacrificed  them  without  scruple.     In 
place  of  either  of  these,  they  offered  to  the  party  a  man, 
who,  whatever  his  merits — and  we  frankly  admit  that  in  his 
particular  department  they  are  unquestionably  great — whose 
vanity  was  a  by- word ;  who  was  known  to  lack  prudence 
in  civil  affairs  ;  who  was  forever,  by  his  indiscretions,  put- 
ting himself  at  the  mercy  of  his  opponents ;  who  was  noto- 
riously querulous  of  mood,  and  had  but  recently,  by  the 
mgst  harsh  proceedings,  offended  the  greater  number  of  his 
own  military  associates  ?     How  could  they  hope  success  ?  for 
all  these  facts  were  notorious  to  the  country.    Better  for 
them,  far  better,  to  have  found  a  candidate  who  was  entirely 
unknown  to  friend  or  foe.     Never,  at  any  moment,  should 
.  they  have  shown  themselves  more  scrupulous  than  at  this — 
when  they  were  about  to  restore  to  the  people  the  powers 
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which  they  had  been  administering,  and  when  they  shoold 
have  put  forward  such  an  argument,  in  their  nominee,  as 
should,  at  least,  have  properly  represented  the  principles  and 
policy  which  they  were  prepared  to  offer  for  the  examinatioa 
and  adoption  of  the  country.  Not  that  they  could  have  suc- 
ceeded with  any  choice  of  names,  however  judicioixs.  Whig- 
gism,  itself,  was  their  worst  adversary.  The  party  had  lost 
its  prestige.  Its  charms  were  at  an  end.  It  controlled  no 
sympathies.  It  was  identified  with  no  progress.  It  profes- 
sed no  popular  measures ;  no  measures  which  could,  in  any 
way,  satisfy  the  sense  of  progress,  which  alone  excites  a 
people's  enthusiasm,  and  promises  to  ensure  the  vitality  of 
States.  It  was  a  dormant  party.  Its  atmosphere  was 
stagnant.  It  had  undergone  moral  collapse ;  and  no  agen- 
cies of  political  chemistry  could  be  found  of  sufficient  power 
to  galvanize  its  decaying  limbs  and  energies.  To  repeat,  it 
was  not  Whiggism  that  triumphed  in  the  election  of  Taylor; 
no  party  triumphs  which  lacks  the  capacity  to  use  wisely  and 
with  profitable  return  the  capital  in  its  hands.  The  pro- 
gresses of  the  country  have  taken  place  only  under  Demo- 
cratic administrations,  and  can  take  place  under  no  other. 

These  things  all  considered,  and  the  more  than  Waterloo 
defeat  of  the  Whigs  in  the  last  election,  was  not  problemati- 
cal to  any  man  with  half  an  understanding,  and  not  deluded 
by  his  own  desires.  They  are  beaten,  and  beaten  oat  of 
sight,  and  finally ;— at  least  under  their  present  name  and  orgar 
nization.  That  they  will  submit  to  this  condition — that  they 
will  yield  the  struggle,  and  recognize  the  popular  decision  as 
ultimate  and  settled^ — we  have  no  sort  of  notion.  But,  that 
they  shall  be  able  to  reverse  the  decree,  under  any  organization 
which  shall  at  once  identify  them  with  the  past,  we  hold  to 
be  impossible.  We  take  for  granted  that  they  will  find  for 
themselves  a  new  name,  and  will  put  forth  a  fresh  declarar 
tion  of  principles,  which  they  will  make  as  specious  as  thej 
can,  consistently  with  the  necessity  of  being  as  vague  and 
general  as  possible.  But,  unless  they  grapple  boldly  witb 
leeiding  measures  of  national  progress,  they  can  hardly  hope 
to  hold  ground  in  the  conflict.  The  most  that  they  will  be 
likely  to  do,  will  be  to  appeal,  through  lavish  appropriations 
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for  Internal  Improvements,  to  the  newly  opening  States  and 
Territories.  They  will  also  go  for  magnificent  rail-roads, 
and  great  lines  of  steam  commerce.  They  may  strike  in  also 
at  the  game  of  territorial  acquisition,  and  perhaps  some  of 
the  Kossuthian  lessons  of  Intervention  may  be  wrought  into 
the  new  creed.  But  this  will  depend  upon  the  degree  of  prip 
ority  which  the  Democrats  may  claim,  in  regard  to  this  sub- 
ject. We  believe  that,  thus  far,  both  parties  have  equal 
claims  to  play  the  fool  in  this  matter.  Their  better  policy, 
however,  will  be  in  lying  low,  and  keeping  dark,  for  a  season. 
To  lie  low,  will  be  easy  enough  for  them  in  their  present  situ- 
ation ;  to  keep  dark,  even  less  difficult,  since  habitual  prac- 
tice of  this  sort  has  rendered  them  as  expert  in  walking 
through  the  fog,  as  the  blind  girl  of  Pompeii  during  the  erup- 
tion of  Vesuvius.  Possessing,  as  they  boast,  all  the  talents 
and  all  the  virtues,  they  have  as  yet  employed  them  to  little 
purpose,  and  with  as  little  profit.  If  they  are  wise,  they  will 
see  the  necessity,  now,  of  giving  proper  exercise  to  their  supe- 
rior virtues,  particularly  those  of  patience  and  endurance* 
They  need  reform.  With  amazing  assertions  of  their  own 
purity,  they  have  resorted  fruitlessly  to  all  the  fetches,  sub- 
terfuges, vulgar  cajoleries  and  corrupting  arts,  which  they 
have  been  wont  habitually  to  ascribe  to  the  poor,  simple,  un- 
licked  Democrats;  and  the  result  is^that  their  power,  like  their 
principles,  has  evaporated  into  thin  air.  For  the  present, 
they  are  no  where  ;  and  it  will  be  for  the  Democrats  them- 
selves to  say,  whether  their  opponents  shall  ever  again 
emerge  into  a  tangible  existence,  and  prove  capable  of  giv- 
ing trouble  as  a  party.  This  can  be  done,  in  the  event  of  a 
split  among  the  Democrats — an  event  always  to  be  appre- 
hended in  the  case  of  ^  party  exulting  in  the  full  conscious- 
ness of  unembarrassed  success,  and  flattered  with  the  idea  of 
a  complete  possession  of  the  field. 

In  this  single  particular  lies  the  whole  difficulty  before  the 
Democratic  party.  Will  they  maintain  themselves  in  power  ? 
Perhaps,  the  better  question  would  be,  can  they  adhere  to 
their  pledges  ?  Will  they  be  faithful  to  the  principles  they 
profess  ?  True  to  the  general  sentiment  which  favours  the 
progress  of  humanity  in  this  age  more  than  any  oAer,  yet 
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without  losing  present  footholds  and  securities?  True  to 
the  Constitution,  which  is  the  ligament  of  union?  True  to 
the  Union,  upon  the  stability  of  which  rests  the  safety  of  the 
popular  liberties  f  True  to  the  rights  of  the  States,  without 
a  due  regard  to  which,  the  Federal  Union  becomes  a  central 
despotism,  the  miseries  of  which  we  may  see  reflected  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  States  of  Mexico  ?  Is  there  virtue 
enough  in  the  democratic,  or  any  party,  for  this  ?  Upon  this 
question  depends  the  safety  of  party  as  well  as  country  ;  and 
it  behooves  the  intelligent  of  this  party  to  look  fairly  in  the 
face,  all  the  dangers,  all  the  difliculties,  all  the  embarrass- 
ments, national  and  sectional,  which  may  possibly  arise  to 
render  nought  the  best  hopes,  and  the  honestest  intentions  of 
communities,  no  less  than  men. 

In  choosing  their  candidates  of  late  years,  the  Democrats 
seem  to  have  been  governed  by  considerations  very  different 
from  those  which  moved  the  Whigs  in  making  their  selec- 
tions. There  was  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  position,  or 
extreme  in  the  claims,  of  their  nominees.  Whether  it  was 
that  the  Democrats  could  claim  no  such  representatives  as 
Clay  and  Webster — Mr.  Calhoun  had  written  himself  out  of 
the  books  of  the  orthodox,  when  he  took  ground  against  Gen- 
eral Jackson — or  whether  they  preferred,  as  they  may  rea- 
sonably claim  to  do,  to  rest  the  results  of  the  struggles  upon 
their  principles  rather  than  upon  their  mew— upon  the  absolute 
in  their  argument,  rather  than  the  adventitious  in  their  cir- 
cumstances— it  is  very  certain  that  they  have  brought  for- 
ward, as  their  nominees  for  the  Presidency,  persons  whose 
names,  when  announced  in  this  connection,  operated  as  a 
surprise  upon  the  nation.  Buchanan,  Benton,  Cass,  Douglas, 
these  and  others — though  persons  of  high  reputation,  fine 
talents  and  much  experience — occupying  the  first  rank  in  the 
Democratic  phalanx — have  been  mostly  set  aside  for  others, 
less  conspicuous,  if  not  less  highly  endowed  ;  less  evident  as 
favourites,  if  not  less  worthy  of  the  popular  choice.  In  thus 
choosing  their  candidates  for  the  executive  chair,  they  have 
shown  a  confidence  in  the  intrinsic  strength  of  their  princi- 
ples, which  involves  a  world  of  significance.  They  have 
shown  that  they  dared  boldly  to  rely  upon  the  innate  virtue 
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of  their  mission,  and  upon  the  warm  hearts  of  the  people  to 
sustain  it.  They  did  not  look  for  fnen  as  giving  aid,  by  their 
personal  popularity,  to  the  deficiencies  or  infirmity  of  princi- 
ples; but  they  relied  upon  the  principles  themselves,  as  giving 
vitality  and  strength  to  whomsoever  they  should  choose  to  re- 
present them.  The  result  has  shown  that  they  pursued  the 
wisest  policy.  As  we  have  said,  though  an  able  /awjyer-poli- 
tician.  Van  Bureh  could  assert  no  such  high  claims  to  the 
popular  favour,  as  had  hitherto  been  sought  for  in  the  emer- 
gencies of  the  party.  He  was  a  cold,  cunning  man,  who  had 
nothing  salient  in  his  genius,  had  done  nothing  great,  had  no 
national  repute,  could  inspire  no  enthusiasm ;  but  he  was 
content  to  represent  the  party,  and  might  have  continued  to 
do  so  still,  could  his  mind  have  arisen  to  its  growing  necessi- 
ties— for  a  party  can  be  no  more  stationary  than  a  person, 
and  must  meet,  and  rise  to,  the  exactions  of  new  exigencies 
whenevertheyoccurintheprogressof  events.  Mr.  VanBuren 
not  only  did  not  rise  to  the  true  argument  in  the  Texas  ques- 
tion, but  lent  himself  obliquely  to  the  enemies  of  Texas  and 
the  South^ — both  of  the  latter  constituting  in^itable  elements 
of  Democracy,  and  resting  their  claims  upon  the  necessities 
and  policy  of  Democracy  itself.  In  the  election  of  Mr.  Polk, 
we  find  the  operation  of  the  same  independent  conviction  of 
truth  and  faith  in  party,  which  regards  the  man  chosen,  only 
with  reference  to  the  principle  which  he  is  understood  to 
represent,  and  gives  no  heed  to  his  deficiency  of  extraordi- 
nary endowment. — Which  says,  in  other  words,  we  go  for 
certain  doctrines,  and  if  these  doctrines  have  their  proper 
vitality,  they  will  need  nothing  more,  at  the  hands  of  their 
representative,  than  good  faith  and  good  sense.  We  do  not, 
ourselves,  be  it  understood,  advocate  the  justness  of  this  sort 
of  reasoning.  We  are  for  using  our  great,  our  greatest  men . 
always,  in  preference  to  all  others,  wherever  they  can  be 
found,  and  whenever  they  will  suit  our  purposes.  But  we 
mention  the  fact  with  approbation,  as  in  contrast  with  that 
vicious  principle  of  Whiggism,  which  sought  to  strengthen 
its  party  by  its  mere  men,  and  were  thus  led  to  regard  prin- 
ciples as  merely  secondary  matters ;  while  the  Democrats 
held  to  the  creed,  the  articles  of  faith,  as  the  paramount  sub- 
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ject  of  consideration.  The  election  of  Mr.  Pierce  was  oae 
of  like  character  with  that  of  Mr.  Polk.  From  all  that  we- 
can  learn,  Mr.  Pierce  is  a  raan  of  similar  mould,  mind  and 
character,  with  the  former.  He  is  about  the  same  age  with 
Polk  when  he  was  elected ;  he  is  a  lawyer  of  large  repa^ 
tation  at  home ;  has  also  acquired  experience  in  Congress  ; 
is  esteemed  as  a  man  of  thought,  good  judgment,  and 
steady  principles;  and  is  a  gentleman  of  amiable  manners, 
and  easy,  graceful,  ingenuous  carriage  ;  unobtrusive  but  firm* 
and  fully  capable  of  any  duties  which  he  undertakes.  That 
he  had  served  in  the  Mexican  war,  was  not  a  conside- 
ration with  those  who  nominated  him  ;  certainly,  could  not 
have  been,  whatever  his  merits  as  a  soldier,  when  we  re- 
member that  Scott,  his  opponent,  ranked  as  Hie  military  chiefs 
par  excellence,  of  his  day  and  generation  in  this  country ;  and 
it  would  have  been  purely  absurd  to  challenge  rivalry  in  this 
respect  with  a  veteran  already  at  the  head  of  the  army,  of 
fifty  years'  standing,  and  of  fifty  battles  !  As  it  was,  the  vir- 
tuous Whigs  strove  devoutly  to  take  from  Pierce  even  the 
simple  gentlemanly  merit  of  courage  and  manly  bearing 
when  in  the  presence  of  his  enemy ;  a  slander,  which,  as 
u«ual  in  all  such  cases,  recoiled  on  the  heads  of  its  propaga- 
tors, and  wrought  only  in  behalf  of  its  subject. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Democratic  Convention,  which  sat 
in  Baltimore,  in  June  last,  are  now  before  us.  South-Carolina 
was  not  represented  in  that  convention — and  here  it  will 
not  be  amiss  to  say  a  few  words  in  respect  to  the  relations 
of  this  State  and  the  Democratic  party.  It  is  well  under- 
stood that  South-Carolina  has  occupied,  for  several  years,  a 
position  of  quasi  hostility,  not  less  to  the  Democratic  party 
than  to  the  Union.  The  sentiment  which  brought  her  to 
this  position,  may  be  said  to  date  from  the  proclamation  of 
'General  Jackson,  declaring  the  most  ultra  Federal  doctrines^ 
and  which,  for  a  season  at  least,  the  Democratic  party  lent 
itself  to  sustain.  That  Jackson  committed  a  grievous  error 
on  that  occasion,  no  State  Rights  man  denies.  That  per- 
sonal feelings  in  respect  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  of  a  hostile  nature^ 
moved  by  the  secret  machinations  of  jealous  partisans,  gov- 
erned the  conduct  of  Jackson,  no  body  needs  be  told.    That 
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Jackson  himself  subsequently  regretted  his  own  precipitation 
and  action,  is  understood.  But  the  estrangement  was  com- 
plete, for  a  time,  between  the  parties;  South-Carolina 
keeping  aloof  equally  from  the  Government  and  the  Demo- 
cracy ;  in  fact,  for  a  season,  working  in  common  with  the 
Whigs,  against  the  Government.  To  speak  plainly,  South- 
Carolina  did  for  the  party  what  it  would  not,  or  could  not 
then,  do  for  itself.  She  forced  upon  the  Government  the 
necessity  which  led  to  the  modification  of  the. Tariff— an  es- 
sential, as  it  was  an  avowed,  principle  of  Democratic  doc- 
trine. But  this  brought  her  no  nearer  in  affinity  to  the  par- 
ty, for  and  against  which,  as  the  policy  seemed  proper,  she 
fought  indifferently ;  carrying  herself  on  the  principle  of 
Harry  Smyth,  of  the  Wynd,  who  took  up  the  cudgels  only 
on  his  own  account.  It  was  not  the  policy  of  those  who 
had  caused  the  difference  between  the  parties,  to  suffer  them 
to  come  together  again,  or  the  breach  to  heal,  so  long  as  Mr. 
Calhoun  stood  before  the  people  as  one  having  a  natural 
claim  to  the  Presidential  chair ;  and  they  stood  apart, 

"  Like  rocks  which  had  been  rent  asunder.'' 

South-Carolina  withheld  herself  from  the  Democratic  Con- 
vention, with  the  conviction  that  it  was  no  more  than  a 
packed  jury.  She  sent  no  delegates.  Her  argument  was  in 
favour  of  a  two-thirds  vote  regulating  the  decisions  of  that 
body.  It  was  finally  obtained.  But  for  that  vote  Mr.  Van 
Buren  would  have  received  the  nomination  in  1844,  and  the 
Democrats  would  have  suffered  defeat  a  second  time,  carry- 
ing his  banner.  South-Carolina  gave  her  vote  to  Polk  and 
Dallas.  Under  like  circumstances,  forbearing  to  send  dele- 
gates to  the  Convention,  she  has  given  her  vote  to  Pierce 
and  King.  And  this,  frankly,  without  reserve ;  with  a  de- 
gree of  confidence  which  merits  like  return.  The  question 
isy  shall  she,  dealing  thus  with  the  party,  accepting  its  nomi- 
nees, and  adopting  its  creed,  withhold  herself  from  the  exer- 
cise of  her  proper  influence  upon  its  proceedings?  Is  it  a  good 
argument  against  her  sending  delegates,  that  she  has  been 
wrongied  in  past  time  : — ^that  a  majority  may  err;  that  some 
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may  act  in  bad  faith ;  that  corruptioi)  steals  in  ;  that  there 
will  be  abuses  ?  Shall  she  not  rather  so  participate  €is  to  con- 
tribute to  the  aid  of  those  who  manfully  oppose  the  abuses ; 
expose  their  corruption ;  denounce  the  grievance ;  and 
strive  to  set  right  the  action  ?  Is  there  any  reason  for  the  old 
grudge  to  continue?  Shall  we  always  keep  aloof;  alwayssus- 
pect ;  and,  before  proof  to  conviction,  pass  judgment  upon  our 
mere  suspicions?  Is  there  never  to  be  an  end  of  this  jeal- 
ousy ;  and  shall  we  exhibit  it  invariably  before  the  action  of 
the  party,  only  to  adopt  that  action,  and  make  it  our  own, 
when  it  is  decided  on  independently  of  us?  This  seems  to  be 
a  childish  no  less  than  a  churlish  mode  of  proceeding.  The 
people  of  South-Carolina  are  wholly  Democratic.  Time 
has  mollified  the  feelings  with  which  we  struggled  twen- 
ty years  ago  with  government  and  party.  The  great  men, 
Jackson  and  Calhoun,  are  in  their  graves ;  they  have  met  in 
other  spheres ;  their  minds,  long  before  they  died,  had  dis- 
carded all  bitter  memories  of  the  past ;  and  in  their  latter 
days  they  wrought  together,  with  the  same  policy  in  view ; 
and,  at  heart,  we  feel  assured,  with  the  same  unselfish  love 
of  country  and  the  constitution.  They  have  left  to  us  no 
inheritance  of  anger,  no  cruel  distrust,  no  revenges.  We 
are  free  to  the  resumption  of  such  policies  as  our  interests 
shall  counsel ;  as  the  necessities  of  the  country  seem  to  re- 
quire ;  and  for  the  nursing  of  such  sympathies  as  we  hold 
essential  to  a  common  cause,  and  the  safety  of  our  pe- 
culiar institutions.  Is  there  anything  to  be  gained  by  hold- 
ing back,  in  a  cold  indifference,  or  still  more  cold  dislike, 
when  our  people  everywhere  seem  to  require  the  exhibition 
of  a  more  generous  confidence  in  one  another  ?  We  think 
not.  We  are  of  opinion — having  reference  also  to  the  re- 
cent decision  of  our  people  upon  our  Federal  Relations — 
that  we  should  take  our  place  in  the  ranks,  with  the  rest, 
and  contribute  whatsoever  of  wisdom  and  influence  we  may 
possess,  to  the  wholesome  and  proper  performances  of  a 
party  with  which  we  are  identified  in  all  essential  particu- 
lars.    But  we  digress. 

We  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Whig  party  is  no 
longer  an  existing  condition.     As  a  party,  it  is  defunct — dead 
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M  JoUus  Ga^ar.  We  are  half  sorry  that  the  case  is  so  de* 
cided ;  that  there  can  be  little  question  that  the  patient  is 
utterly  beyond  recovery.  It  is  not  our  policy  that  the  Whigs 
^ould  die  out  as  a  party.  Upou  their  continued  existence, 
or  upon  the  existence  of  some  similar  party,  in  opposition, 
will  depend  the  future  hope  and  integrity  of  the  Democrats. 
Among  semi-barbarous  peoples,  such  as  the  Aztec,  they 
forbore  utterly  the  annihilation  of  their  foes.  They  were 
content  with  their  conquest,  and  studiously  preserved  them  in 
existence,  if  only  as  a  means  for  the  exercise  of  their  young 
warriors,  or  as  affording  subjects  for  annual  sacrifice  upon 
their  altars.  We  would  have  the  Whigs  live,  in  this  way, 
the  better  to  Jseep  our  hands  in  practice ;  to  compel  our  vigi- 
lance ;  for  the  training  of  our  young  men  ;  and  that  the  De- 
mocratic altars  should  never  want  appropriate  victims. 
Indeed,  it  is  only  by  the  presence  of  an  enemy,  that  a  war- 
like force  is  kept  in  order  and  just  subjection  ;  and  one  of 
the  great  dangers  to  the  Democrats  must  arise  from  the  con- 
viction of  their  own  security.  Prosperity,  which  is  the 
greatest  of  perils  to  the  individual  man,  works  no  less  fear- 
ful danger  to  communities  and  parties.  One  cause  of  appre- 
hension— assuming  that  the  interests  of  the  country  are 
embodied  in  those  of  the  country — must  arise — speaking 
summarily — from  two  sources,  without  and  within.  Without, 
from  errors  in  our  foreign  policy :  within,  in  consequence  of 
divisions  among  ourselves.  The  Whigs  defunct,  we  may 
naturally  apprehend  such  a  division  among  ourselves  as 
will  tend  to  their  resuscitation.  A  seceding  section,  or  wing, 
of  Democracy,  will  prove  a  point  (Tappui  for  Whiggism ; 
which,  meanwhile,  pursuing  the  policy  we  have  indicated, 
will  lie  low  and  keep  dark,  on  the  watch  for  events  which 
shall  favour  its  recovery  of  power  and  position.  The  agencies 
which  shall  contribute  to  this  result,  will  be  simply  in  the  de- 
parture of  the  Democrats  from  their  pledges  to  the  nation. 
These  are  full  of  topics  upon  which  contending  interests 
and  rival  leaders  will  find  it  easy  to  create  a  difierence. 
Thus,  we  have  that  fruitful  stimulus  to  plunder,  the  Inter- 
nal Improvement  system ;  then  we  have  the  tarifi*  for  pro- 
tection ;  progressive  democracy  is  a  vague  thing,  which  par- 
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ties  will  define  at  pleasure ;  and  abolition  is  a  menial  tnfir- 
tnity  upon  the  insolence  of  which  it  is  utterly  impossible  to 
tot  a  limit.  These  are  all  perils,  yet  not  all  the  perils,  to 
fiv'hich  a  party  wholly  triumphant  must  hold  itself  liable. 
Hew  Staites ;  new  Territories ;  new  appropriations ;  distri- 
butions of  surplus  funds ;  lands  ;  intervention ;  acquisition  ? 
the  Presidential  election ;  conflict  for  office ;  these,  and  ma- 
ny more,  exhibit  rocks  and  shoals  on  every  hand :  Scylla 
and  Charybdis  lurking  in  wait,  with  all  their  barking  dogs, 
prepared  to  engulph  the  unwary  mariner  who  fails  to  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  their  wily  solicitings.  Unless  the  wax  of  the 
Constitution  shall  fill  the  ears  of  the  party,  shutting  out  the 
songs  of  the  syrens,  we  shall  gain  little  security  fronts 
any  triumph. 

The  issues  between  the  two  parties,  Whig  and  Democra- 
tic, were  so  completely  antipodal,  that  there  is  no  danger  of 
confounding  them  by  any  of  the  usual  obliquities  of  poli- 
ticians. To  be  a  Whig,  it  was  commonly  understood  that 
the  party  favoured  a  Government  Bank ;  a  tariflf  of  protec- 
tion ;  an  extensive  system  of  Internal  Improvements ;  and, 
in  brief,  a  strong  central  government.  Under  the  vague  shel- 
ter of  a  **  general  welfare  ^  principle,  the  powers  of  the  gov- 
ernment were  equal  to  any  desires  of  despotism  or  cupidi- 
ty. Vast  and  expensive  schemes  of  improvement,  at  the 
general  expense,  were  to  relieve  particular  sections ;  devel- 
ope  their  resources ;  beautify  their  cities ;  and  crown  them 
with  such  a  preference  as  would  give  them  the  control  over 
smaller  or  less  selfish  States.*  Magnificent  canals,  great 
highways,  railroads,  and  other  works,  local  wholly  in 
their  uses,  were  to  be  constructed  at  national  cost,  and 
clothed  with  the  names  of  national  works.  A  little  log- 
rolling and  false  swearing,  a  delicate  use  of  palm  oil 
among  representatives  of  easy  virtue,  and  '*  the  general  wel- 
fare "  principle  found  no  obstacle  in  its  progress.  Other  lat- 
itudinarian  doctrines  favoured  the  accumulation  of  the  pub- 
lic funds  beyond  the  current  necessities  of  Government,  if 
only  for  their  distribution,  as  bribes,  among  the  States,  whose 
appetites,  it  was  reasonably  supposed,  would  grow  in  degree 
with  the  accumulation  of  the  food — this  policy  inflicting  a 
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two-fold  injury  upon  the  agricultural  States,  as  affording 
pretexts  for  keeping  up  the  revenue  duties ;  and  again,  in 
bestowing  upon  them — ^because  of  their  snxaller  representa- 
tion in  Congress — an  inferior  proportion  of  the  surplus  thus 
accumulated.  In  like  manner,  the  latitudinarians  advocated  a 
distribution  of  the  public  lands ;  while  others,  yet  more  bold, 
or  libera),  urged  the  assumption  by  the  Federal  Government 
of  the  debts  of  the  several  States — a  measure  which  neces- 
sarily makes  it  a  point  of  honour,  among  them,  to  strive  for 
the  highest  measure  of  foreign  credit. 

These  measures  granted,  and  we  have  at  once  the  ma- 
chinery for  a  magnificent  central  despotism,  drawing  in  the 
w^ealth  of  the  Republic  from  sea  to  sea,  and  distributing  it 
at  pleasure,  and,  necessarily,  in  proportion  to  the  flexible 
morals  of  the  State  or  community  which  it  is  desirable  to 
coerce  or  buy.  The  scheme  was  one  of  universal  corrup- 
tion. To  all  this  the  Democratic  party  declared  itself  ad- 
verse. Opinion,  however,  ripened  only  by  degrees.  The 
sentiment  of  hostility  to  these  measures  of  cupidity  and 
power,  though  it  had  its  origin  in  the  very  dawning  of  the 
Republic,  was  yet  not  sufficiently  experienced,  at  once,  to  per- 
ceive the  tendencies  of  such  a  scheme,  the  detailed  progress 
of  which  was,  at  the  same  time,  sufficiently  gradual.  But 
opinion  ripened — the  sentiment  of  hostility  grew  strength- 
ened with  growing  experience — until  all  the  several  steps  of 
the  insidious  assailant  of  the  popular  liberties  having  be- 
come noted,  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Democratic  party  to 
take  ground  against  them,  severally,  by  name,  and  to  frame 
for  themselves  a  creed  which,  in  our  day,  is  supposed  to  be 
adequate  to  our  necessities,  and,  needing  good  faith  only,  in 
our  agents  and  representatives,  to  keep  us  safe  against  every 
form  of  danger  from  these  fruitful  sources  of  mischief.  We 
shall  dwell  upon  this  matter,  as  it  is  particularly  necessary, 
in  the  moment  of  our  most  complete  triumph,  that  we  should 
remind  our  politicians  of  the  nature  of  that  triumph — show 
them  the  condition  upon  which  it  was  won,  and  sternly  in- 
sist that  its  permanence  can  depend  only  upon  the  most 
frank,  honest  and  determined  adherence  to  these  conditions. 
We  affirm,  then,  briefly,  that  government  is  a  creature  of 
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the  public  exigency ;  that  the  Federal  Goverxunent  is  the  crea* 
ture  of  the  States,  drawing  its  breath  from  their  will,  and 
endowed  by  them  with  all  the  powers  which  it  is  admitted 
to  possess ;  that  it  works  only  by  means  of  the  constitution, 
(which  is  a  compact  of  sovereign  states,)  and  in  a  mannen 
and  by  processes  accorded  and  pointed  out  by  the  constitution* 
That  the  grants  of  power  under  this  instrument  are  to  be 
construed  strictly  ;  that  doubtful  powers  are  not  to  be  exer- 
cised ;  that  the  instrument  not  only  gives  no  countenance  to 
a  system  of  internal  improvements,  but  that  such  a  system 
is  obviously  violative  of  the  securities  of  the  States ;  that 
the  Federal  Government  can  create  no  corporation,  on  any 
pretext,  still  less  a  National  Bank  ;  that  a  protective  tariff  is 
a  sacrifice  of  all  other  interests  to  one  ;  that  the  assumption 
of  the  debts  of  the  States  is  an  usurpation,  and  an  aggres- 
sion upon  the  sovereignty  of  each  ;  that  there  is  neither  sanc- 
tion nor  apology  for  any  Federal  interference  with  the  do- 
mestic affairs  of  the  States — for  the  distribution  of  the  pub- 
lic lands,  or  the  public  funds,  among  the  States ;  that  the 
separation  of  the  government  monies  from  all  banking  com- 
panies is  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  funds,  and  to  the 
morals  of  the  people  as  well  as  government ;  that  the  most 
rigid  economy  in  expenditure  is  one  of  the  most  necessary 
securities  for  our  liberties  ;  and  that  the  adaptation  of  the 
expenditure  itself,  to  the  simple  and  merely  essential  expenses 
of  the  government,  must  be  the  measure  of  the  revenue, 
and  the  standard  for  duties  upon  imports. 

To  arrive  at  these  results  was  the  work  of  time.  To  reach 
others  yet,  has  been  the  work  of  a  recent  but  pressing  expe- 
rience. To  a  certain  extent,  these  principles  were  always 
those  of  the  Democratic,  in  opposition  to  those  of  the  Fed- 
eral party ;  the  former  going  upon  the  grand  assumption 
that  government  ought  to  possess  no  powers  not  rendered 
proper  by  the  absolute  exigencies  of  the  country,  a^d  under 
the  constitution.  Let  us  see,  however,  the  absolute  terras  of 
the  articles  of  Democratic  faith,  as  adopted  by  the  Conven- 
tion assembled  at  Baltimore,  in  June,  of  last  year.  We 
include  the  preliminary  resolutions,  and  give  the  articles  seri- 
atim. 
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Besolvedy  That  the  American  Democracy  place  their  trust  in  the  intelli- 
gence, the  patriotism,  and  the  discriminating  justice  of  the  American 
people. 

Eesohed,  That  vfe  regard  this  as  a  distinctive  feature  of  our  politic 
cal  creed,  which  we  are  proud  to  maintain  before  the  world,  as  the  great 
moral  element  in  a  form  of  government  springing  from,  and  upheld  by, 
the  popular  will ;  and  wo  contrast  it  with  the  creed  and  practice  of  Fed- 
eralism, under  whatever  name  or  form,  which  seeks  to  palsy  the  will  of 
the  constituent,  and  which  conceives  no  imposture  too  monstrous  for  the 
popular  credulity. 

Resolved,  therefore,  That,  entertaining  these  views,  the  Democratic 
party  of  this  Union,  through  their  delegates  assembled  in  a  general 
convention  of  the  States,  coming  together  in  a  spirit  of  concord,  of  de- 
votion to  the  doctrines  and  faith  of  a  free  representative  Government, 
and  appealing  to  their  fellow-citizens  for  the  rectitude  of  their  intentions, 
renew  and  reassert,  before  the  American  people,  the  declarations  of  prin- 
ciples avowed  by  them  when,  on  former  occasions,  in  general  convention, 
they  presented  their  candidates  for  the  popular  suflfrage. 

1.  That  the  Federal  Government  is  one  of  limited  powers,  derived 
solely  from  the  Constitution ;  and  the  grants  of  power  made  therein 
ought  to  be  strictly  construed  by  all  the  departments  and  agents  of  the 
Government;  and  that  it  is  inexpedient  and  dangerous  to  exercise  doubt- 
ful constitutional  powers. 

2.  That  the  Constitution  does  not  confer  upon  the  General  Govern- 
ment the  power  to  commence  and  carry  on  a  general  system  of  internal 
improvements. 

3.  That  the  Constitution  does  not  confer  authority  upon  the  Federal 
Government,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  assume  the  debts  of  the  several 
States,  contracted  for  local  and  internal  improvements,  or  other  State 
purposes;  nor  would  such  assumption  be  just  or  expedient. 

4.  That  justice  and  sound  policy  forbid  the  Federal  Government  to 
foster  one  branch  of  industry  to  the  detriment  of  any  other,  or  to  cher- 
ish the  interests  of  one  portion  to  the  injury  of  another  portion  of  our 
common  country ;  that  every  citizen,  and  every  section  of  the  country, 
has  a  right  to  demand  and  insist  upon  an  equalitv  of  rights  and  privi- 
leges, and  to  complete  and  ample  protection  of  persons  and  property  from 
domestic  violence  or  foreign  aggression. 

5.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  every  branch  of  the  Government  to  enforce 
and  practice  the  most  rigid  economy  in  conducting  our  (public  affairs ; 
and  that  no  more  revenue  ought  to  be  raised  than  is  required  to  defray 
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the  necessarj  expenses  of  the  goveniment,  aud  for  the  gradual  bat  cer- 
tain extinction  of  the  public  debt. 

6.  That  Congress  has  no  power  to  charter  a  national  bank ;  that  we 
believe  such  an  institution  one  of  deadly  hostility  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  country,  dangerous  to  our  republican  institutions,  and  the  Kbertaes 
of  the  people ;  and  calculated  to  place  the  business  of  the  country 
wHhin  the  control  of  a  concentrated  money  power,  above  the  laws  and 
iSie  will  of  the  people;  and  that  the  results  of  Democratic  legislation, 
in  this  and  all  other  financial  measures  upon  which  issues  have 
been  made  between  the  two  political  parties  of  the  country,  have  de- 
monstrated to  candid  and  practical  men,  of  all  parties,  their  soundness, 
safety,  and  utility,  in  all  business  pursuits. 

7.  That  the  separation  of  the  moneys  of  the  government  from  bank- 
ing institutions  is  indispensable  for  the  safety  of  the  funds  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  rights  of  the  people. 

8.  Hiat  the  liberal  principles  embodied  by  Jeflferson  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  and  sanctioned  in  the  Constitution,  which  makes 
ours  the  land  of  liberty,  and  the  asylum  of  the  oppressed  of  every  na- 
tion, have  ever  been  the  cardinal  principles  of  the  Democratic  faith,  and 
every  attempt  to  abridge  the  privilege  of  becoming  citizens  and  the 
owners  of  soil  among  us,  ought  to  be  resisted  with  the  same  spirit  whidi 
swept  the  alien  and  sedition  laws  from  our  statute  books. 

9.  That  Congress  has  no  power  under  the  Constitution  to  interfere 
with  or  control  the  domestic  institutions  of  the  several  States,  and  that 
such  States  are  the  sole  and  proper  judges  of  everything  appertaining 
to  their  own  affairs,  not  prohibited  by  the  Constitution ;  that  all  efibrts 
of  the  AbolitioniRts  or  others,  made  to  induce  Congress  to  interfere  with 
questions  of  slavery,  or  to  take  incipient  steps  in  relation  thereto,  are 
calculated  to  lead  to  the  most  alarming  and  dangerous  consequences  ; 
and  that  all  such  eftbrts  have  an  inevitable  tendency  to  diminish  tiie 
happiness  of  the  people,  and  endanger  the  stability  and  permanency  of 
the  Union,  and  ought  not  to  be  countenanced  by  any  friend  of  our  poli- 
tical institutions. 

Resolved^  That  the  foregoing  proposition  covers,  and  was  intended  to 
embrace,  the  whole  subject  of  slavery  agitation  in  Congress ;  and,  there- 
fore, the  Democratic  party  of  the  Union,  standing  upon  this  national 
platform,  will  abide  by  and  adhere  to  a  faithful  execution  of  the  acts 
known  as  the  Compromise  measures,  settled  by  the  last  Congress — ^the 
act  for  the  reclaiming  of  fugitives  from  service  or  labour  included — which 
act,  being  designed  to  carry  out  an  express  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
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tiou,  cannot,  with  fidelity  tJiereto^  be  repealed  or  so  obanged  ab  to  dd* 
stroy  or  impair  its  efficiency. 

Mesolvedj  That  the  Democratic  party  will  resist  all  attempts  at  renew- 
iDg,  in  Congress  or  out  of  it,  the  agitation  of  the  slavery  question,  under 
whatever  shape  or  oolour  the  attempt  may  be  made. 

Reaolvtd,  That  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  ought  to  be  sacredly 
applied  to  the  national  objects  specified  in  the  Constitution ;  and  that 
we  are  opposed  to  any  law  for  the  distribution  of  such  proceeds  among 
the  States,  as  alike  inexpedient  in  policy  and  repugnant  to  the  Consti- 
tution. 

Resolved^  That  we  are  decidedly  opposed  to  taking  from  the  Presi- 
dent the  qualified  veto  power,  by  which  he  is  enabled,  under  restrictions 
and  responsibilities  amply  sufficient  to  guard  the  public  interest,  to  aus* 
pend  the  passage  of  a  bill,  whose  merits  cannot  secure  the  approval  of 
two-thirds  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  until  the  judg- 
ment of  the  people  can  be  obtained  thereon,  and  which  has  saved  the 
American  people  from  the  corrupt  and  tyrannical  domination  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  from  a  corrupting  system  of  general 
imtomal  improvements. 

Ee9ohed^  That  the  DemocrMic  party  will  faithfully  abide  by  and  up* 
hold  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Kentucky  and  Virginia  resolirtnona 
of  1796,  and  in  the  report  <^  Mr.  Madison  to  the  Virginia  Legislatttve^ 
IB  1799 ;  that  it  adopts  those  principles  as  constituting  one  of  the  main 
fouBdations  of  its  poliUcal  creed,  and  is  resolved  to  carry  them  out  in 
tlieir  obvious  meaning  and  import 

jResolved^  That  the  war  with  Mexico,  upon  all  the  principles  of  p** 
triotism  and  the  laws  of  nations,  was  a  just  and  necessary  war  on  oiir 
part,  in  which  every  American  citizen  should  have  ^own  himself  on 
the  side  oi  his  country,  neither  morally  nor  physically,  by  word  or  deed» 
have  given  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy. 

Resolved^  That  we  rejoice  at  the  restoration  of  friendly  relations  with 
oar  sister  Republic  of  Mexico,  and  earnestly  desire  for  her  all  the  bless- 
ings and  prosperity  which  we  enjoy  under  republican  institutions  ;  and 
we  congratulate  the  American  people  upon  the  results  of  that  war,  which 
hwve  so  manifestly  justified  the  policy  and  conduct  of  the  Democratic 
party,  and  insured  to  the  United  States  "  indemnity  for  the  past,  and  se- 
curi^  for  the  future." 

Sesolved,  That,  in  view  of  the  condition  of  popular  institutions  in 
tSi6  Old  World,  a  high  and  sacred  duty  is  devolved  with  increased  re- 
apoasibilifcy  «pon  the  Denoooradc  party  of  this  country,  as  ike  party  oi 
tbe  peopla,  to  uphold  afod  maintaao  tte  rights  of  every  State,  and  tbeve* 
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by  tbe  union  of  the  States,  and  to  sustain  and  advance  among  us  con- 
stitutional liberty,  by  continuing  to  resist  all  monopolies  and  exclusive 
legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many,  and 
by  a  vigilant  and  constant  adherence  to  those  principles  and  compro- 
mises of  the  Constitution  which  are  broad  enough  and  strong  enough 
to  uphold  the  Union  as  it  is,  and  the  Union  as  it  should  be,  in  the  full  ex- 
pansion of  the  energies  and  capacities  of  this  great  and  progressive  people- 

A  creed  is  a  body  of  living  law,  or  it  is  a  lie  and  a  corrup- 
tion. Here  is  ours,  and  its  honest  maintenance  constitutes 
the  only  condition  of  life  for  the  Democratic  party.  It  is 
clear  enough  for  honest  purpose  to  comprehend  and  follow ; 
it  is  general  enough  for  the  corrupt  politician  to  evade  and 
avoid.  A  clever  lawyer  can  pick  his  way  through  the  wards 
of  any  statute,  and  human  language  has  never  proved  quite 
equal  to  human  securities.  In  these  articles,  thus  delivered, 
lie  the  material  which  we  have  condensed  or  dilated  upon  in 
previous  pages.  We  have  not  thought  fit  to  omit  the  solemn 
formula  which  constitutes  the  preamble  to  the  articles,  par- 
ticularly the  third  general  resolution;  as  it  sounds  like  an  ap- 
peal to  Deity  for  his  sanction  on  what  is  affirmed,  and  as 
bearing  witness  to  the  good  faith  of  those  who  appeal.  We 
believe  in  tbe  active  superintendence  of  the  Supreme  Ruler 
of  the  Universe,  and  that  he  keeps  an  always  present  and 
searching  eye  upon  the  proceedings  of  his  creature  man ; 
and  we  believe  that  no  men  can  escape  divine  retribution, 
though  administered  through  human  means,  who  deliberate- 
ly forswear  themselves,  in  any  of  their  relations ;  and  that  an 
oath  of  political  signification  is  quite  as  serious  and  solemn  a 
concern— nay,  much  more  so — than  when  taken  before  court 
and  jury  in  regard  to  merely  personal  affairs.  In  other 
words,  the  lies  of  party  recoil  upon  the  heads  of  party  ;  and 
that  party  which  fraudulently  wins  support  by  professions  of 
faith  which  it  means  to  falsify,  or  falsifies  indifferently  with- 
out meaning,  is  at  any  and  every  moment  in  danger  of  such  re- 
verse as  shall  oust  it  from  power  or  from  popularity.  Let 
then,  the  Democrats  take  warning;  for  as  sure  as  there  isaGod 
in  heaven,  he  takes  quite  as  much  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
men  and  nations,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  as  when  he 
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smote  with  his  wrath  the  high  places  and  the  proud  heads  of 
Nineveh  ;  and'fAe  had  faith  of  a  people^  as  a  community^  is 
the  very  condition  of  evil  conduct  which  draws  down  upon 
nations  the  curse  of  heavenly  condemnation,  and  the  peril  of 
defeat  and  overthrow. 

We  have,  in  preceding  pages,  dealt  passingly  with  the 
subject  matter  of  most  of  these  articles  of  the  Democratic 
doctrme  and  belief.  We  may  leave  them  with  the  simple 
warning,  that,  upon  their  tenacious  observance,  rests  the  safe- 
ty of  the  party,  and  through  this  agency  the  well  being  and 
harmony  of  the  country.  The  South  has  accepted  these  ar- 
ticles, in  one  or  two  instances,  as  alternatives  and  not  with 
preference.  The  compromise  acts  are  endured,  not  approv- 
ed ;  and  there  are  not  a  few  in  the  South  who  would,  even 
now,  be  glad  of  any  provocation  which  would  justify  them  in 
reopening  the  issue.  They  feel  that  their  people  were  deluded 
with  a  shadow  while  deprived  of  the  substance,  and  that  an 
inoperative  Fugitive  Slave  Bill,  which  *'keeps  the  show  of  pro- 
mise to  the  ear,  and  mocks  it  to  the  hope,"  is  a  poor  equiv- 
alent for  the  loss  of  a  golden  empire,  not  to  speak  of  other 
losses.  Let  the  Democratic  party  properly  understand  the 
ticklish  relations  existing  between  the  slave  institutions  of 
the  South  and  the  Federal  Government.  A  single  fact,  illus- 
trative of  these  relations,  ought  to  speak  to  them  with  an 
ever-memorable  significance.  Recently,  the  elections  pend- 
ing in  four  States,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia  and  South- 
Carolina,  were  supposed  to  be  big  with  the  question  of  Union 
or  Disunion.  This  was  the  issue  designedly  made  by  those 
leaders  who  were  supposed  to  be  ready  at  any  time  to  sacri- 
fice the  State  to  the  party.  The  te^ms  of  issue,  thus  insidi- 
ously offered,  were  not  rejected  by  the  State  Rights  people. 
The  latter  were  defeated,  and  a  triumphant  cry  arose  at  their 
expense,  and  at  the  triumph  of  the  Union.  But  of  what  na- 
ture was  this  triumph  ?  Look  at  the  vote,  something  like 
140,000  to  110,000  (in  round  numbers),  and  the  politic  states- 
man, gifted  with  any  foresight,  will  be  very  apt  to  cry  out 
with  Pyrrhus,  "  another  such  victory,  and  we  are  undone !" 
But  twenty  thousand  votes  changed,  and  the  so-called  Dis- 
unionists  would  have  been  masters  of  the  field.    If  their  ad- 
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versaries  spoke  truly,  there  were  1 10)000  musket-bearing 
men,  in  "four  States  only,  ready  for  the  dissolution  of  tb« 
confederacy !      Five   years  before,    there   were  no  Disu- 
nionists  recognized  any  where  out  of  the  single  State  of 
South-Carolina.      These,  tlien,    have    been   made  to  feel 
their  hostiUty  to  the  confederacy,  in  consequence  of  the 
wrongs  and  trespasses,  the  insane  rages  and  unwise  action,  of 
the  abolitionists  and  government,  in  the  brief  period  of  five 
years  !    To  what  shall  we  be  brought  with  another  struggle 
of  five  years  like  the  preceding  ?    Let  the  honest  citizen 
and  the  thinking  statesman  ask  the  question  of  their  own 
hearts !     We  believe  that  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  is  de^ 
sired  by  very  few ;  the  grandeur,  the  power,  the  uses  and 
benefits  of  such  a  confederacy,  properly  administered,  with 
strict  justice,  mildness,  and  a  perpetually  watchful  regard  to 
the  Constitution,  are  evident  to  all  and  everywhere  acknowl- 
edged ;  but  there  are  paramount  considerations  to  whieh 
these  claims  must  yield.    Liberty  before  all !    The  rights 
guaranteed  under  the  Constitution  before  all ;  and  a  studious 
forbearance  with  regard  to  our  sectional  interests.    Nay, 
more  ;  the  Union  must  not  simply  guaranty  our  rights  of  pro- 
perty ;  it  must  provide  security  for  those  of  pride,  sensi- 
bility and  feeling.     We  must  not  only  be  left  unrobbed,  we 
must  be  secure  against  outrage  of  any  sort.    The  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  the  government  officers,  and  agencies* 
and  press,  must  be  taught  that  the  idea  oi  any  permanent 
Union,  requires  sympathies  for  harmony ;  and  love,  and  kind- 
ly feelings,  no  less  than  a  regard  to  all  legal  rights,  as  the 
necessary  cement  of  States.     We  may  be  bound  together 
by  force,  but  this  is  not  the  Union  that  was  contemplated  by 
our  ancestors,  or  will  be  long  tolerated  by  their  sons.    Any 
bonds  but  those  of  mutual  regard,  mutual  sympathy,  mutual 
forbearance,  and  mutual  security,  are  liable  to  be  sundered 
at  any  moment.    The  first  conflict  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  a  foreign  power,  would  afford  to  dissatisfied  sec* 
tions  an  opportunity  of  which  they  would  avail  themselves, 
perhaps  even  more  decidedly  than  was  done  by  New-Eng- 
land in  the  war  of  1812,  for  asserting  the  rights  of  whicb 
they  had  been  deprived,  and  for  avenging  the  wrongs  under 
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which  they  had  suffered  the  mortification  of  their  pride,  and 
the  hurts  done  to  sensibility  and  self-esteem.  We  say  this 
warningly,  not  threateningly,  with  the  hope  timelily  to  avert 
dangers  which  have  everywhere  been  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
ruption of  confederated  states.  The  shallow  politician, 
dwelling  upon  the  benefits  and  blessings  of  Union,  and  the 
curses  which  follow  its  disruption,  points  to  the  states  of  Italy 
and  Switzerland.  Let  them  look  farther  and  see  why  these 
states  were  torn  asunder — why  the  bonds  that  linked  them 
were  violently  broken  ?  He  will  see  that  it  was  due  wholly 
to  the  fact  ihat  the  Federal  Government  had  become  a  des- 
potism, driving  the  smaller  cantons  or  states  to  despair. 
What  to  them  was  the  confederacy  protecting  them  from 
the  foreign  enemy,  when  the  very  power  which  had  been 
created  to  protect,  became  the  wolf  to  devour?  What  to 
them  was  the  prospect  of  a  constant  civil  war  in  their  kin- 
dred condition,  when,  even  in  confederacy,  they  had  not  been 
made  secure  against  the  more  insidious  and  selfish  opera- 
tions of  a  destructive  domestic  policy  ?  History  and  expe- 
rience lift  up  their  hundred  thousand  hands  in  warning,  and 
the  ruins  of  a  thousand  great  nations  mournfully  attest  the 
dangers  that  await  all  governments,  and  all  peoples,  whom 
cupidity  and  a  selfish  ambition  pervert  from  justice — con- 
vert to  jtyrannies,  and  show  them  perishing,  in  the  mo- 
ment of  their  greatest  pride,  by  their  own  suicidal  hands ! 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  room  to  reuiark  upon  the  two 
speeches  of  Messrs.  Soule  and  Douglass — the  one  on  Coloni- 
zation in  North  America,  and  the  other  on  the  "  Monroe 
Doctrine,"  in  relation  to  the  same  subject.  These  are  able 
speeches,  and  the  rank  and  talent  of  the  two  Senators  fairly 
entitle  them  to  close  and  respectful  consideration.  Their  to- 
pics appeal  to  us,  among  those  objects  of  foreign  regard, 
which  we  have  indicated  as  belonging  to  the  external  dangers 
which  we  have  to  dread.  Both  these  gentlemen,  though 
with  a  difference,  belong  to  the  progressives.  Now,  if  we 
rightly  regard  the  matter,  progress  is  inevitable  from  Ameri- 
can statesmanship,  as  it  is  totally  beyond  the  power  of  Amer- 
ican statesmanship  to  escape.  It  is  forced  upon  the  nation  by 
its  own  action;  by  its  own  existence ;  by  the  restless  character 
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of  our  people ;  by  the  popular  expansion  forced  upon  us  by 
foreign  emigration;  and  by  the  stagnating  condition  of  the  peo- 
ples with  whom  we  are  likely  to  come  in  contact.  The  race 
that  works,  lives — and  must  conquer.  It  is  sleepless.  The 
people  that  drowse  over  their  possessions,  lose  them  and  dis- 
appear- The  Kentuckian  or  North-Carolinian  walks  into- 
Texas  and  becomes  its  master.  His  tent  becomes  a  town ;  his 
town  the  centre  of  a  state.  His  state  is  fortressed  by  rifles,  and 
manned  by  a  vigilance  that  never  sleeps  and  never  succumbs. 
What  need  of  legislation  to  anticipate  the  history  any  where? 
The  fruit  falls  when  ripe  hito  our  mouths,  and  cannot  help 
but  fall.  No  one  contracts  our  bouinls.  They  widen  daily, 
long  in  advance  of  the  swarming  myriads  that  press  forward 
to  the  occupation  of  the  territories  thus  acquired.  We  are 
neither  straightened  for  room,  nor  wanting  in  resources  of 
wealth  and  power ;  and  as  we  do  not  want,  we  may  wait ; 
and  waiting  conquers,  in  certain  conditions,  more  certainly 
than  the  sword.  We  have  only  to  rise  to  the  sure  conviction, 
which  a  proper  foresight  everywhere  must  feel,  that  the  fruits 
grow  for  us,  whoever  may  be  the  present  owner,  on  ail  the 
lands  that  lie  about  us — and  we  can  afford  to  be  calm.  Pa- 
tience on  our  part  will  eat  into  the  core,  and  absorb  the  sub- 
stance, of  all  the  tribes  and  territories,  for  the  possession  of 
which  we  have  the  smallest  appetite.  To  the  Democratic 
party  we  have  but  to  say,  your  business  is  to  secure  what  is 
won,  and  feel  your  way  to  new  conquests,  leisurely,  precise- 
ly as  your  Western  hunter  feels  his  way,  step  by  step,  across 
the  prairies,  just  killing  his  venison  as  he  wants  it,  and  waste- 
fully  destroying  nothing.  Let  us  count  our  deer  haunches 
and  buffalo  humps,  as  in  a  pasture,  to  be  taken  as  we  need, 
and  doing  no  unnecessary  slaughter.  It  will  be  time  enough 
to  think  of  appropriating  Cuba,  when  the  present  owners 
find  it  no  longer  in  their  power  to  keep  it;  time  enough  to 
succour  their  liberties,  when  we  find  their  Creoles  manfully 
engaged  in  the  struggle.  Mr.  Soule  assumes  the  fact  that  they 
were  thus  manfully  engaged  when  our  ardent  young  warriors 
went  out  to  their  assistance,  and  perished  for  their  cause. 
We  see  no  evidence  of  this  patriotic  spirit  on  the  part  of  the 
Islanders,  and  very  much  doubt  if  our  mission  requires  that 
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we  should  do  any  fighting  in  their  behalf.  When  the  time  re- 
ally requires  our  interposition,  it  will  be  because  the  necessity 
and  the  cause  are  entirely  our  own.  The  Monroe  Doctrine, 
which  constitutes  the  burden  of  the  speech  of  Mr.  Douglas, 
is  one  which  really  may  be  left  to  itself.  England  begins  to 
see  the  necessity  of  contracting  rather  than  expanding  her 
territory.  France  ought  to  have  learned  the  same  lesson 
long  before  this.  Colonies  have  been  of  unprofitable  use  to 
both.  They  could  not  hold  them  at  a  period  when  monarchy 
had  a  divine  prestige  in  all  the  nations ;  and  now,  with  Eu- 
rope trembling  with  incessantly  boiling  volcanos,  they  have 
no  strength  to  expend  abroad,  and  still  less  in  America,  where 
they  must  come  in  conflict  with  a  power  whose  resources, 
fairly  developed,  are  as  great  as  all  of  them  united.  Let 
them  send  what  flocks  they  please  to  this  continent,  we  shall 
wear  their  furs.  They  plant  for  us.  We  shall  reap  for  our- 
selves. If  they  have  not  by  this  time  learned  to  see  and  feel 
all  this,  it  is  only  so  much  the  better  for  us,  since  we  shall  the 
sooner  come  to  our  harvests.  Let  us  not,  by  fussil;^  fishing 
in  these  shallow  waters,  muddy  them  to  our  own  mis- 
chief. European  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  America  !  See 
the  illustration  of  this  danger,  of  which  our  politicians  pro- 
fess such  apprehensions.  The  cunning  diplomatic  mousers, 
with  smiles  of  grace  upon  their  lips,  appeal  to  us  to  treat  in 
copartnery  touching  the  affairs  of  Cuba — let  us,  good  Chris- 
tians as  we  are,  guarantee  that  Cuba  shall  be  secure  against 
invasion.  Now,  what  does  this  mean?  Why,  let  us  bind  your 
hands,  by  a  solemn  vow  that  you  wont  seize  upon  the  island. 
This  is  simply  all.  They  do  not  say,  as  thirty  years  ago  both  of 
them  would  perhaps  have  insolently  done,  ^^  hands  off,  or  we 
flog  you  !"  Oh  !  no  !  1  he  times  have  altered,  and  we  are 
to  be  sworn  upon  th^  Christian  canons,  instead  of  being 
slaughtered  by  Christian  cannonade.  We  have  as  little  oc- 
casion to  apprehend  from  these  powers,  as  we  have  motive 
to  trespass  upon  those  of  Spain.  Englaml  and  Fiance  have 
enough  to  do  at  home,  in  the  amiable  watch  which  they  are 
required  to  maintain  upon  each  other.  The  fleets  of  Eng- 
land are  to  be  drawn  from  her  remote  colonies  to  maintain 
her  shores ;  and  the  sense  of  mutual  danger  will  ^JfiectoaHy 
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keep  these  great  empires  from  meddling,  more  than  is  net- 
ful, with  one,  which  they  better  know  perhaps  than  ourselves, 
has  no  need  to  apprehend  in  any  trial  ol  strength  between  us. 
When  Great  Britain  shall  come  to  see  the  true  relations 
which  ought  to  exist  between  us — and  this  she  is  becoming 
more  able  to  do  wilh  the  progress  of  each  day — she  will,  pro- 
bably, not  merely  renounce  all  dreams  of  new  settlements  in 
America,  but  all  notions  of  continuing  her  present  possessions. 
Canada  she  will  yield,  not  merely  to  her  necessities,  but  to  a 
wiser  policy  than  has  governed  her  before ;  and  when  that 
time  shall  arrive,  and  she  shall  have  shown  us  that  she  is  fully 
conscious  of  the  duties  that  lie  before  us,  jointly,  we  shall 
then  feel  that  there  are  ciaimsof  race,  character,  and  general 
policy — to  say  nothing  of  language  and  literature — which 
substantially  make  us  one — which  shall  render  proper  such 
an  alliance  between  the  two,  as  shall  enable  both,  the  better, 
to  maintain  the  interests,  the  principles,  the  humanities,  which 
constitute  the  mutual  mission  of  the  two  nations  in  the  two 
worlds,  in  which  they  now  separately  stand  as  the  barriers 
to  usurpation  and  misrule — Christian  champions,  par  excel- 
lence^ whatever  their  short-comings  in  behalf  of  the  wants, 
the  hopes,  and  the  safety  of  the  struggling  peoples  of  the 
earth.  Let  us  rise  to  the  consideration  o(|  the  new  necessi- 
ties which  the  world  begins  to  fexhibit-^he  new  dangers  of 
the  several  nations  of  the  civilized  world — the  policies  which 
naturally  spring  from  the  changing  interests,  and  (^.hanging 
feelings  of  the  rival  nations— and  we  shall  dismiss,  with  some- 
thing like  contempt,  the  fears  which  distressed  us  thirty  years 
ago,  and  moved  our  fruitless  declaralions.  We  need  make 
no  declarations,  satisfied  that  facts  and  necessities  have  a 
speech  more  emphatic  than  any  words,  and  are  heard  with 
much  more  respect  by  all  those  who  have  need  to  hear.  We 
made,  in  truth,  no  concessions  to  Great  Britain  when  we  fell 
back  from  54®  40'  to  49®,  except  such  as  were  meant  to  save 
her  pride.  Her  territorial  acqui.^ition,  in  that  case,  has  not 
made  her  a  cent  richer;  and  when  the  avails  are  to  be  gath- 
ered hereafter,  from  that  quarter,  they  will  enure  to  our 
profit,  not  hers.  And  so  it  will  be,  in  due  season,  even  if  she 
should  plant  on  the  Mosquito  shore,  and  put  one  of  the  good- 
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ly  ]f  oung  princes,  sons  of  Victoria,  upon  the  throne.  If  she  is 
wise,  she  will  do  nothing  of  this  sort ;  she  will  abandon  much; 
she  will  concentrate  her  strength  at  home,  and  be  glad  to 
give  us  her  colonies  and  take  in  exchange  their  commerce  as 
independent  states.  Then,  will  ouf  fleets  range  the  sea 
together,  side  by  side;  and  the  (amily  long  sundered,  acknowl- 
edging the  strongest  natural  ties,  and  made  wise  by  a 'truly 
Christian  policy,  will  be  found  united  in  the  grand  work  of  a 
safe,  steady  progress  to  civilization  ;  subsidizing  the  savage, 
protecting  the  feeble,  and  carrying  our  arms  to  those  regions 
only  to  which  we  carry  our  commerce,  and  then  solely  for 
the  purposes  of  its  safety  and  protection. 


Art.  11. — College  and  University  Education  in  Ame- 
rica. 
Five  Years  in  an  English  University.    By  Charles  As- 
TOR  Bristed.    New  York :  Putnam  &  Co.,  1852. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Bristed  has  already  furnished  us  with 
the  text  for  an  article  on  College  and  University  Education. 
We  propose  to  do  no  more  at  present  than  to  find  in  it  a 
second  text  for  further  comments,  on  points  only  briefly  con- 
sidered on  the  former  occasion.  We  had  intended  to  criti- 
cise, with  some  particularity,  the  manner  of  life,  and  course 
of  instruction,  observed  at  our  American  Universities  and 
Colleges.  Such  a  topic  might,  however,  provoke  unneces- 
sary discussbn.  We  have  determined,  therefore,  to  com- 
ment only  upon  those  general  features,  which  are  peculiar 
to  the  greater  number  of  such  Institutions  in  this  country. 
If,  in  so  doing,  we  shall  wound  the  sensitiveness  of  any 
reader,  we  trust  that  our  opinions  will  not  be  regarded  as  the 
envious  carpings  of  a  stranger  to  the  academic  grove.  It 
has  been  our  good  fortune  to  enjoy  all  the  opportunities 
which  it  can  afford ;  and  we  remember,  wiih  lively  pleasure, 
the  associations  which  such  opportunities  must,  invariably, 
recall. 
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It  is  weH  known  tbat  our  Colloge  aad  UniTereity  syBlein 
recognizes,  in  general  four  classes,  or  collegiate  years, 
through  which  the  student  must  progress,  in  order  to  obtem 
liis  scholastic  degree.  These  are  described  by  the  time- 
honoured  names  of  Freshman,  Sofdiomore,  Junior  and  Se- 
nior. The  customary  period  of  entering  the  primary  class,  is 
when  the  student  is  from  fifteen  to  seventeen  years  of  age. 
if  he  is  older  than  seventeen,  he  is  a  late  blossom  in  our 
fof  ward  climate,  and  must  be  regarded  a&  an  exception  to 
the  common  rule  of  fruitage. 

Before  his  entry  into  College,  the  student  has  probaUy 
undergone  the  tuition  of  private  academies  or  schools. 
How  various,  in  its  insufficiency,  this  often  is,  the  recollec- 
tion of  every  adult  reader  will  inform  him.  We  have,  in 
this  country,  few  or  no  schools  which  can  afford  any  just 
comparison  with  Eton,  Rugby,  or  Harrow.  Our  local  aca- 
demics, if  they  possess  any  facilities  for  learning,  beyond 
those  afforded  by  the  diligence  and  attainments  of  the  head- 
master, are  most  often  mdebted  for  them  to  the  casual  em- 
ployment of  "  Professors,"  whose  services  are  accorded  to 
sevetral  similar  schools.  It  is  true  that  such  means  often 
effect  the  training  of  ripe  scholars  ;  but  the  result  is  not  the 
consequence  of  the  system.  It  can  be  better  accounted  for 
by  the  diligent  perseverance  of  the  pupils  themselves. 

In  addition  to  this  evil,  the  head-masters  are  rarely  men  of 
any  high  degree  of  scholastic  attainments.  The  impression 
prevails  that  such  are  not  needed  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
tuition.  It  is  true  that  a  teacher,  apt  in  instruction,  will  train 
a  pupiPs  mind  better  than  one  far  more  learned,  who  lacks 
such  natural  adaptation  to  his  studies;  but  this  fact  does  not 
impair  the  argument  that  the  true  teacher  should  combwe 
these  merits;  uniting,  to  a  well-stored  intelligence,  tiiat  facili- 
ty of  instruction  which  is  more  a  natural  tact,  matured  by 
experience  of  the  young,  than  any  art  learned  by  practioo. 

There  are  exceptions  to  the  general  deficiency,  but,  vfct 
iieppily,  they  are  not  often  found  among  such  as  devote 
tbemodlTes,  penuanenlly,  to  the  business  of  school-teaching. 
Oftentimes,  ]roung  men  of  considerable  learning  and  great 
natural  parts,  enter  our  schools  and  academies,  as  ushers  er 
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MW^nts,  or  becoiie  tbemselves  prinoipalfi.  But  they  wte 
on  the  road  to  other  professions,  and  the  avocation  is  a 
makeshift  only,  by  which  they  enlarge  their  means  of  siib- 
sisteeee*  Their  hearts  are  not  in  their  duties.  They  are 
lookiag  to  a  time  of  permanent  release.  The  children  are 
imwholesome  company  to  them,  in  the  humorona  vvord^  of 
Charles  Lamb,  and  they  are  glad  to  have  them  off  their 
Minds.  They  have  not  the  pride  which  marks  the  Head- 
Masters  at  Christ's  Hospital,  or  at  any  of  the  great 
English  Foundations,  in  the  pupils  whom  they  instruct. 
The  duties  they  perform  are  temporary,  to  be  laid  aside  asd 
forgotten  as  soon  as  they  are  fitted  (or  law,  medicine,  or  di- 
vinity. 

The  general  result  of  this  system  of  tuition  is,  that  the 
young  men,  who  enjoy  the  general  advantages  of  academic 
distinction,  enter  College  ill-grounded  in  elementary  know- 
ledge of  the  classics  of  any  language  and,  in  general,  without 
any  very  thorough  primary  instruction  in  mathematics. 

The  course  of  instruction  prescribed  for  each  year  in 
our  leading  Universities  and  Colleges  is  thorough,  and  oppof- 
tunities  are  afibrded  for  useful  study.  But  the  most  zeal- 
ous admirers  of  our  system  must  confess  that  the  advan- 
tages derived,  are  not,  in  any  proportion,  to  the  facilities 
which  appear  to  exist 

The  tuition  of  the  students  is  effected  altogether  by  the 
College  Tutors  and  Professors.  If  the  classes  are  large,  as  is 
the  case  in  the  more  noted  institutions,  they  are  instructed 
either  as  a  whole,  or  each  class  is  subdivided  into  sections, 
under  the  charge  of  different  Professors,  or  Tutors,  or  which 
are  taught  at  different  hours  by  the  same  person.  The  d^m- 
ses  are  often  made  up  of  eighty  or  one  hundred  students. 
The  sections  are  not  often  composed  of  less  than  twenty 
young  men,  in  those  rare  instances  in  which  such  a  division 
of  labour  takes  place.  The  recitations  of  the  lower  classes 
seldom  exceed  three  in  any  day ;  and  in  the  upper  classes, 
Ibere  are  not  often  more  than  two.  In  some  colleges  of 
teputation,  in  the  senior  years,  there  is  but  one  lecture^  and 
one  recUalion^  per  day.    Now,  the  inevitable  result  of  this 
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system  is,  that  a  student  is  not  called  upon  to  recite  oftener 
than  once  in  two  or  three  days ;  and  we  have  known  a  recita- 
tion to  occur  as  seldom  as  once  in  a  fortnight.  In  a  class  of 
eighty  reciting  together,  not  more  than  six  or  seven  can  be  ex- 
amined satisfactorily  in  the  ^'  hour  "  usually  set  apart  for  this 
labour.  When  a  student,  therefore,  has  recited,  he  is  well 
aware  that  when  the  Professor  has  once  heard  him  redte, 
he  will  not  be  called  on  again  for  some  days,  unless  it  be 
with  the  intention  of  seeing  whcither  he  is  keeping  even  pace 
with  the  class.  Every  experiment  of  this  nature  monopolizes 
the  time  properly  belonging  to  another  pupil ;  so  that  such 
attempts  at  detection  are,  of  necessity,  very  few. 

The  student  approaches  the  termination  of  a  collegiate 
term,  therefore,  with  no  other  instruction  than  he  may  have 
derived  from  his  own  efforts,  or  from  the  lectures  of  his  Pro- 
fessors. He  has  been,  to  a  great  extent,  sell-directed,  self-cri- 
ticised and  self-taught.  The  term  of  examinations  are  the 
criteria  of  his  progress.  In  Colleges  where  these  are  oral, 
they  do  not  furnish  any  real  indicia  of  scholarship.  Two 
or  three  propositions  in  the  different  departments  of  mathe- 
matics— and  as  many  passages  in  the  various  languages, 
and  in  other  books  of  elementary  instruction — complete  the 
record.  The  result  determines  what  is  called  the  scholar' 
ship  of  the  student,  and,  after  a  few  such  ordeals — which 
may,  by  accident,  prove  severe,  or,  by  accident,  prove  easy 
— the  student  graduates,  with  more  or  less  honour,  accord- 
ing to  his  luck. 

In  these  Colleges,  the  system  of  the  English  Universities 
is  adopted,  and,  where  the  examinations  are  made  through 
the  mediums  of  written  or  printed  questions,  prepared  In 
advance,  and  submitted  to  the  student  for  the  first  time,  on 
his  entrance  into  the  place  of  examination,  the  result  is  far 
more  satisfactory.  From  that  ordeal  there  is  no  escape  for 
the  ignorant,  and  no  room  for  misadventure  to  such  as  real- 
ly understand  the  subjects  of  the  year  or  of  the  course. 
Although  Visiters  and  Trustees— and  the  whole  public — may 
not  be  gratified,  when  the  examinations  are  conducted  in 
this  manner,  by  what,  in  our  day,  was  called  *'a  roto/," — that 
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18,  a  fluent  uodeirstanding^  correct  recitation — yet  the  result 
is  satisfactory  as  a  true  indication  of  the  attainmeots  and 
accurate  learning  of  the  scholar. 

The  only  objection  to  the  English  practice,  is  one  which 
alBects  our  own,  where  the  system  is  adopted,  to  an  equal 
extent.  The  time  allowed  the  student  for  answering  the 
large  number  oi  questions,  is  too  brief.  And,  since  the  rela- 
tive standing  of  the  pupils  is  reckoned  by  the  amount  done, 
accurately,  in  a  given  timQ,  Ibere  is  reason  to  apprehend  that 
differences  in  facility  of  penmanship  go  very  far  toward 
affecting  the  scholastic  results  of  the  examination.  Not- 
withstanding this  objection,  however,  which  is  easily  remedi- 
able by  setting  apart  a  larger  time  than  is  usually  accorded 
to  each  examination,  the  system  is  a  more  thorough  test  of 
the  acquirements  of  the  pupil,  than  any  other  which  could 
be  devised. 

Our  Colleges  differ  in  their  police  discipline  from  the  for- 
eign Universities.  In  some,  the  students  are  permitted  to 
"  live  in  town,"  as  it  is  called,  and  are,  therefore,  to  a  great 
degree,  beyond  the  reach  of  observation.  But,  when  they 
reside  within  the  college  building,  we  observe,  in  our  Col- 
leges, a  greater  strictness  than  is  either  useful  or  proper. 
We  recollect  one  marked  absurdity  in  the  Institution  at 
which  we  were  educated.  We  studied,  of  course,  in  our 
own  apartments,  and  the  hour  for  study  was  designated  by  a 
bell.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Tutor,  (there  being  one  or  more 
to  each  of  the  College  buildings,)  to  make  a  sort  of  official 
visit  of  inspection  three  times  in  each  day,  in  the  periods  al- ' 
lotted  for  study.  If  the  student  was  in  his  room—looking 
busy — it  was  well,  and  he  was  safe  for  one-third  of  the  day. 
if  he  was  out,  a  slight  apology  sufficed.  If  he  ever  engaged 
in  any  mischief,  or  pursuit  forbidden  by  college  laws,  the  ech- 
oing tread  of  the  Tutor,  down  the  long  corridor,  gave  him 
ample  leisure  for  assuming  the  appearance  of  study,  though 
he  returned  the  moment  after  to  card-playing  or  drinking. 

The  English  and  German  system  is  infinitely  better  than  this. 
They  do  not  attempt  to  discourage  such  convivial  meetings 
as  students  may  enjoy  in  their  own  apartments,  and  only 
require  that  order  shall  be  observed,  and  that  the  decencies 
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€f  life  Aatl  not  be  otrtragedL  The  manii  is^  ikaX  nmk  onect- 
ng^  are  matters  of  course,  aad  oaturaliy  aoeomaiodais 
themselves  to  the  restraints,  which  imforbickleii  iado^eoooB 
80CNI  learn  to  impose  iipoo  themselves.  It  is  true  that  evil 
results  might  eosue  in  some  cases,  bat  they  would  be  leas 
numerous  than  under  tbe  {H^sent  system.  Every  Cottegi- 
an^s  expej^ience  will  assure  him  that  tbe  temptation  to  gpross 
dissipation  is  more  in  the  hazard  of  the  pleasure  than  in  the 
pkasure  itse^.  Youths  are  at  infinite  paius  to  engage  in 
frolics  which  are  forbidden— when,  if  left  at  liberty  to 
choose,  or  reject,  their  palates,  if  not  their  good  sease, 
would  wholly  protect  them. 

But  there  is  a  better  method  of  ensuring  tbe  safety  of  the 
scholar.  Parents  aad  head-masters  have  an  idea  that  they 
are  advancing  their  several  reputations,  if  tliey  can  obtain 
a  mere  lad  entrance  into  College.  The  children  are  cram- 
med with  Greek  and  Latin,  and  are  thus  thrown  into  the 
unavoidable  license  of  an  association  with  young  meo  of 
twenty  or  twenty-one  years  of  age.  Bad  habits  are  sooner 
learned  than  roots  or  formulae,  and  the  precocious  child  re- 
turns a  profligate  or  a  drunkard.  No  youth  should  enter 
College  before  he  is  seventeen.  If  be  wishes  to  enter  pro- 
fessional life  at  an  earlier  period  than  such  a  course  will  ad- 
mit of,  a  parent  had  better  forego  trainuig  the  unripe  momls 
of  his  son  in  tbe  heated  atmosphere  of  a  University  life- 
We  may  have  fewer  youthful  prodigies,  but  more  men 
will  grow  to  honour  and  reputation. 

Another  wholesome  lesson  might  be  inculcated.  A  Col- 
lege is  not  a  place  for  punishment,  but  for  voluntary  in- 
struction. The  true  rule  for  the  government  of  College  au- 
thorities, is  to  dismiss  all  who  cannot  restrain  themselveB 
within  due  bounds,  when  they  are  left  free  to  choose  be- 
tween right  and  wrong*  The  discipline  of  a  penitentiary- 
house  will  never  fitly  educate  a  student  It  is  sufficieirt  4p 
give  him  the  oppor^umty  of  learning.  The  authorities  of  4l 
UniversHy  do  not  resemble  a  private  tutor,  who  stands,  to 
some  extent,  in  the  place  of  a  parent.  Their  sole  businMS 
it  to  afibrd  fecUities  for  instruction ;  and  to  prevent  vice  and 
disorder*  ^y  the  removal  of  such  as  are  dai^ierous  inmates. 
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froM  tbeir  diarmclers  or  haimual  eKample.  Those  restfHs 
can  be  effected  without  making  every  welMispoaed  yoodi 
mibfect  to  a  sygtem  of  of  espionage,  and  without  converting 
College  Tutors  into  woriL-liouse  overseers. 

J.  G.  M.  G. 
BMmore^  SM. 


Art.  III. — Aboriginal  Races  op  America. 

1.  Transactions  of  the  American  Ethnological  Society, 
Vol  1. 

2.  Notes  on  the  Semi- Civilized  Nations  of  Mexico,  Yucatan, 
and  Central  America,     By  Albert  Gallatin. 

3.  Ancient  Monuments  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  By  E. 
G.  SauiER,  A.  M.,  and  E.  H.  Davis,  M.  D. 

4.  Catalogue  of  Skulls  of  Man  and  the  Inferior  Animals^ 
4^.  By  Samuel  George  Morton,  author  of  "Crania 
Americana,"  "Crania -ffigyptiaca,**  &c.  Philadelphia: 
1849. 

The  Continent  of  America  is  often  designated  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  New  World,  but  the  researches  of  modern 
Geologists  and  Archaeologists  have  shown  that  the  evidences 
in  favour  of  a  high  antiquity  for  our  geological  epoch,  as 
well  as  for  our  Fauna  and  Flora,  are,  to  say  the  least,  quite 
as  great  on  this,  as  on  the  eastern  hemisphere.  Mr.  Agassiz, 
whose  authority  will  hardly  be  questioned  in  me^tters  of  this 
kind,  tells  us  that  geology  finds  the  oldest  landmarks  here ; 
and  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  from  a  mass  of  well-digested  facts, 
and  from  the  corroborating  testimony  of  other  good  authori- 
ties, concludes  that  the  Mississippi  River  has  been  running 
in  its  present  bed  for  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  years.* 
The  channel  cut  by  the  Niagara  River,  below  the  Falls,  for 
twelve  miles,  through  solid  rock,  in  the  estimation  of  the  sante 
distinguished  author,  as  well  as  others,  gives  no/  less  satisfac- 

•  Second  Visit  to  the  United  Ststea.    Burt  H,  p.  188. 
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tory  proof  of  the  aDtiquity  of  the  present  relative  positioD  of 
continents  and  oceans. 

Dr.  Bennet  Dowler,  of  New-Orleans,  in  an  interesting 
essay,*  recently  published,  gives  some  extraordinary  facts  in 
confirmation  of  the  great  age  of  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi, 
assumed  by  Mr.  Lyell,  Riddell,  Carpenter,  Forshey,  etc. 
From  an  investigation  of  the  successive  .growths  of  cypress 
forests  around  that  city,  the  stumps  of  which  are  still  found  at 
different  depths,  directly  overlyivg  each  other ;  from  the  great 
size  and  age  of  these  trees,  and  from  the  remains  of  Indian 
bones  and  pottery  found  below  the  roots  of  some  of  these 
stumps,  he  arrives  at  the  following  conclusion :  *'  From  these 
data  it  appears  that  the  human  race  existed  in  the  delta 
more  than  fifty-seven  thousand  years  ago,  and  that  ten"  sub- 
terranean forests,  and  the  one  now  growing,  will  show  that 
an  exuberant  fiora  existed  in  Louisiana  more  than  one  hun- 
dred thousand  years  anterior  to  these  evidences  of  man's  ex- 
istence." 

The  delta  of  the  Alabama  River,  on  which  we  now  stand, 
gives  ample  testimony  to  the  same  effect.  Along  the  Mo- 
bile River  and  Bay,  we  find  certain  shell  fish,  whose  relative 
positions  are  determined  at  present,  as  they  always  have 
been,  by  certain  physical  conditions, viz :  the  Unto  and  Pa- 
ludina,  the  Gnathodon,  and  the  Oyster.  The  first  are  always 
found  above  tide- water,  where  the  water  is  perfectly  fresh ; 
the  second  is  found  in  brackish  water  alone,  and  the  Oyster 
never  but  in  water  almost  salt.  As  the  delta  of  the  river 
has  extended,  they  have  each  greatly  changed  their  habitats — 
the  most  northern  habitat,  at  present,  for  example,  of  the 
Gnathodonj  is  found  about  Choctaw  Point,  one  mile  below 
Mobile,  while  we  have  abundant  evidence  that  it  formerly 
existed  fifty  miles  above.  The  Unio,  Paludina,  and  Oyster, 
have  changed  habitats  in  like  manner. 

Immense  beds  of  Gnathodon  shells  are  found,  and  in  the 
greatest  profusion,  ail  along  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
where  they  have  doubtless  been  deposited  by  Indians  in  for- 

f  Tableaux  of  New-Orleans. 
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mer  times.  Great  numbers  of  these  beds  are  found  on  the 
Mobile  Bay,  and  along  the  river,  for  fifty  miles  above  the 
city,  where  only  the  scattering  remnant  of  the  living  species 
is  still  found.  The  Indians  had  no  means,  and  no  object,  in 
transporting  such  an  immense  number  fifty  miles  up  the  riv- 
er, and  we  must,  therefore,  conclude  that  the  Mobile  Bay 
once  extended  to  the  locality  of  these  upper  "Shell  Banks," 
and  that  the  Indians  collected  them  for  eating,  near  where 
these  banks  are  now  found.  One  strong  evidence  of  this, 
conclusion  is  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  difierent  arti- 
ficial beds  of  the  Unlo,  the  Gnathodon,  and  the  Oyster,  are 
never  here  found  of  a  mixture  of  two  or  more  shells,  which 
would  be  the  case  if  their  habitats  had  been  near  each  other. 

That  these  beds  are  of  Indian  origin,  is  clear  from  the 
fact  that  the  shells  have  all  been  opened,  and  that  we  find 
in  them  the  marks  of  fire,  extending  over  considerable  spaces 
— the  shells  converted  into  quick  lime,  and  mingled  with 
charcoal,  so  that  the  successive  accumulations  of  shells  may 
be  plainly  traced.  Fish  bones  and  other  remains  of  Indian 
feasts  are  common — the  remains  of  Indian  pottery,  and  of 
their  bones  ;   which  can  be  identified  by  their  crania. 

Some  of  these  beds  are  covered  over  by  a  vegetable  mould, 
from  one  to  two  feet  thick,  which  must  have  been  a  very 
long  time  forming;  and  upon  this  are  growing  the  largest 
forest  trees,  beneath  whose  roots  these  Indian  remains  are 
often  discovered.  It  is  more  than  probable,  too,  that  these 
large  trees  are  the  successors  of  former  growths  quite  as 
large. 

We  cannot,  by  any  conjecture,  approximate,  within  many 
centuries,  perhaps  thousands  of  years,  the  time  consumed  in 
thus  extending  the  delta  of  the  Alabama  River,  and  in  pro- 
ducing the  changes  we  have  hinted  at ;  nor  dare  we  at- 
tempt to  fix  the  time  at  which  the  Red  men  fed  upon  the 
Gnathodons  that  form  the  first  beds  to  which  we  have  al- 
luded. 

It  is  worthy  also  of  special  remark  that  the  Gnathodon,  of 
which  a  few  living  specimens  still  exist  along  the  Gulf  coast  of 
Florida,  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  was  once  a  living  species 
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in  the  Chesapeake  Bay,*  bot  has  b*en  so  long  extinct  that  it 
now  exists  there  only  in  a  fossil  state.  These  facts,  with  ma- 
ny others  of  similar  import,  which  might  be  adduced,  point 
to  a  chronology  very  far  beyond  any  which  has  heretofore 
been  received;  and  who  will  doubt  that,  when  the  Mississip- 
pi, Alabama  and  Niagara  Rivers,  first  poured  their  waters 
into  the  ocean,  a  Fauna  and  a  Flora  already  existed  ?  and,  if 
so,  why  did  not  man  exist  ?  They  all  belong  to  one  geologi- 
cal era,  and  to  one  creation. 

These  authorities,  in  support  of  the  extreme  age  of  the 
geological  era  to  which  man  belongs,  though  startling 
to  the  unscientific,  are  not  simply  the  opinions  of  a  few ;  but 
such  conclusions  are  substantially  adopted  by  the  leading 
geologists  everywhere.  And,  although  such  extreme  antiqui- 
ty for  man's  existence  on  earth  may  sh^ck  our  preconceived 
opinions,  it  is  none  the  less  certain  that  the  rapid  accumula- 
tion of  new  facts,  is  fast  familiarizing  the  minds  of  the  sci- 
entific world  to  this  conviction.  The  monuments  of  Egypt 
have  already  carried  us  far  beyond  all  chronologies  hereto- 
fore adopted,  and  when  these  barriers  are  once  overleaped,  it 
is  in  vain  for  us  to  attempt  to  approximate,  even,  the  epoch 
of  man's  creation.  This  conclusion  is  not  based  merely  on 
the  researches  of  such  Archesologists  as  Lepsius,  Bunsen, 
Birch,  de  Longperier,  Humboldt,  &c.,  but  on  those,  also,  of 
Kenrick,  Hincks,  Osburn,  and  we  may  add  all  those  theologi- 
ans who  have  really  mastered  the  monuments  of  Egypt.  Not 
only  do  these  monuments  reveal  to  us  a  single  race,  at  this 
early  epoch,  in  full  tide  of  civilization,  hut  they  exhibit  to 
our  view  faithful  portraits  of  the  same  African  and  Asiatic 
races,  in  all  their  diversity,  which  hold  intercourse  with  Egypt 
at  the  present  day. 

Now,  the  question  naturally  springs  up,  whether  the  Abo- 
rigines of  America  were  not  contemporary  with  the  earliest 
races,  known  to  us,  of  the  eastern  continent  7  If,  as  is  con- 
ceded, Caucasian,  Negro,  Mongol,  and  other  races,  existed 

•  *Tliia  would  extend  the  living  fauna  very  much  farther  back  than  the  Cbeta- 
peake  depouits — all  our  recent  shellB,  or  nearly  all,  are  found  in  the  Pliocene — 
aod  many  shells  farther  back. 
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itt  the  oM  world,  already  distinct,  what  reason  can  be  as- 
figned  to  show  that  the  Aborigines  of  America  did  not  also 
exist,  with  their  present  types,  5,000  years  ago  ?  The  Natn- 
ralist  must  infer  that  the  Fauna  and  Flora  of  the  two  con- 
tinents were  contemporary.  All  facts,  and  all  analogy,  are 
against  the  supposition  that  America  would  have  been  left 
by  the  Creator  a  dreary  waste  for  thousands  of  years,  while 
the  other  half  of  the  world  was  teeming  with  organized  beings. 
This  view  is  also  greatly  strengthened  by  the  acknowledged 
fact,  that  not  a  single  animal,  bird,  reptile,  fish,  or  plant,  was 
common  to  the  Old  and  New  World.  No  Naturalist  of  our 
day  doubts  that  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  of  Ame- 
rica were  created  where  they  were  found,  and  mot  in  Asia. 

The  races  of  mer^alone,  of  America,  have  been  made  ex- 
ceptions to  this  general  law ;  but  this  exception  cannot  be 
maintained  by  any  course  of  scientific  reasoning.  America, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  not  only  unknown  to  the  early 
Romans  and  Greeks,  but  to  the  Egyptians ;  and  when  it  was 
discovered,  a  few  centuries  ago,  it  was  found  covered,  from 
the  Arctic  to  Cape  Horn,  and  from  ocean  to  ocean,  by  a  pop- 
ulation presenting  peculiar  physical  traits,  unlike  anything 
in  the  Old  World;  speaking  languages  bearing  no  resem- 
blance to  other  languages,  and  living,  everywhere,  among 
animals  and  plants  specifically  distinct  from  those  of  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Oceanica. 

But,  strong  as  this  reasoning  is,  in  favour  of  American 
origin  for  our  Indians,  we  shall  not  leave  the  question  on 
such  debateable  ground.  We  have  abundant  positive  evi- 
dence of  high  antiquity  for  this  population,  which  we  shall 
proceed  to  develope. 

In  reflecting  on  the  Aboriginal  Races  of  America,  we  are 
at  once  met  by  the  striking  fact  that  their  physical  charac- 
ters are' wholly  independent  of  all  climatic  or  known  physi- 
cal influences.  Nothstanding  their  immense  geographical 
distribution,  embracing  every  variety  of  climate,  it  is  ac- 
knowledged, by  all  travellers,  that  there  is  among  this  peo- 
ple a  pervading  type^  around  which  all  the  tribes,  North, 
South,  East  and  West,  cluster,  though  varying  within  pre- 
scribed limits.     With  trifling  exceptions,  all  the  American 
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Indians  bear  to  each  other  some  degree  of  family  resem- 
blance, quite  as  strong,  for  example,  as  that  seen  at  the  pres- 
ent day  among  the  full-bloodexi  Jews  ;  and  yet  they  are  dis- 
tinct from  all  the  races  of  the  Old  World,  in  features,  lan- 
guage, customs,  arts,  religion,  etc.  In  the  language  of  Morton, 
who  has  studied  this  people  more  thoroughly  than  any  other 
writer,  "  All  possess,  though  in  various  degrees,  the  long, 
lank,  black  hair,  the  heavy  brow,  the  dull,  sleepy  eye,  the 
full  compressed  lips,  and  the  salient  but  dilated  nose.** 
These  characters,  too,  are  seen  in  the  most  civilized  and 
most  savage,  on  the  rivers  and  sea  coasts,  in  the  valleys  and 
on  the  mountains — in  those  that  live  on  fish,  on  flesh,  or  on 
vegetables — i|i  the  prairies  and  in  the  forests — in  the  torrid 
and  in  the  ice-bound  regions. 

The  only  race  of  the  Old  World  with  which  any  connec- 
tion has  been  supposed,  is  the  Mongol ;  but,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  marked  difierence  in  physical  characters,  their  lan- 
guages alone  should  decide  against  any  such  alliance.*  No 
Philologist  can  be  found  to  deny  the  fact  that  the  Chinese 
are  now  speaking  and  writing  a  language  substantially  the 
same  as  that  which  they  used  5,000  years  ago,  and  that,  too,  a 
language  distinct  from  all  the  languages  spoken  by  the  Cau- 
casian races.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  American 
races,  all  speaking  dialects  of  a  language  peculiar  to  this 
continent,  and  having  no  marked  affinity  with  any  other. 
Now,  if  the  Mongols  have  preserved  a  language  entire  in 
Asia,  for  6,000  years,  they  should  have  preserved  it  here,  or, 
to  say  the  least,  some  trace  of  it.  But,  not  only  are  the  two 
languages  now  radically  distinct,  but  no  trace  of  Mongol 
language  can  be  found  in  the  American  languages.  If  they 
brought  a  language  to  this  country,  it  is  clear  that  they  have 
lobt  it,  and  acquired  that  of  some  extinct  race  which  prece- 

*  «  The  AmericaD  race  differs  easeDtialljr  from  all  others^  not  ezce ptiog  tha 
Moogoli«D  ;  Dor  do  the  feeble  analogies  of  language,  and  the  more  obvious  onei 
of  civil  and  religioua  institutioDS  and  arts,  denote  anything  beyond  casual  or  colo- 
nial cominnoicaiion  wiih  the  Asiatic  nations ;  and  even  these  analogies  may,  per- 
haps, be  accounted  for,  as  Hamboldt  has  suggested,  in  the  mere  coioddence  arisisg 
from  similar  wants  and  impulses  in  natioos  inhabiting  similar  latitudes.'* — CramB 
Americanaf  pp.  260.— Morton. 
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ded  them.  It  will  be  conceded  that  a  colony,  or  a  nation, 
could  never  lose  its  language  so  completely,  unless  through 
conquest  and  amalgamation ;  in  which  case  they  would  adopt 
another  language.  But,  even  when  a  language  ceases  to  be 
spoken,  some  trace  of  it  will  continue  to  exist  in  the  names 
of  individuals,  of  rivers,  places,  countries,  etc.  The  names 
of  Moses,  Solomon,  David,  Lazarus,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  are 
still  found  among  the  Jews  every  where,  though  the  Hebrew 
language  has  ceased  to  be  spoken  for  more  than  2,000  years. 
And  the  names  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Orinoka,  Ontario,  Se- 
neca, Alabama,  and  a  thousand  other  Indian  names,  will 
live  for  ages  after  the  last  Red  man  is  mingled  with  the 
dust.     They  have  no  likeness  to  any  in  the  Old  World. 

In  treating  American  races,  our  prescribed  limits  do  not 
permit  us  to  go  into  details  respecting  the  infinitude  of 
tribes  which  compose  them.  Our  purpose  at  present  is  sim- 
ply to  bring  forward  such  facts  as  may  be  sufiicient  to  esta- 
blish their  origin  and  antiquity.  The  brbad  division  of  Dr. 
Morton,  into  two  great  families,  which  contrast  in  many 
points  strongly  with  each  other,  is  sufficiently  minute,  viz : 
**  The  Toltecan  nations  and  the  Barbarous  tribes^  This 
classification  is  somewhat  arbitrary,  but  it  is  impossible, 
in  our  day,  to  establish  any  but  very  broad  boundary 
lines.  Here,  as  in  the  Old  World,  wars,  migrations,  amalga- 
mations, etc.,  have,  during  several  thousand  years,  disturbed 
and  confused  nature's  original  work  ;  and  we  must  now  deal 
with  masses  as  we  find  them.  In  fact,  our  main  object  in 
alluding  at  all  here  to  the  diversity  of  types^  among  the  Abo 
rigines  of  America,  is  to  give  another  illustration  of  a  posi- 
tion advanced  elsewhere.  We  have  shown  that  the  great 
divisions  of  the  earth,  or  the  difl^erent  Zoological  provinces, 
were  populated  by  groups  of  races,  bearing  to  each  other 
certain  family  resemblances ;  though,  in  reality,  these  races 
originated  in  many,  and  not  in  a  single  pair ;  thus  forming 
proximate,  and  not  identical  species.  The  Mongols,  the 
Caucasians,  the  Negroes,  the  Americans,  each  constitute  a 
group  of  this  kind.  In  speaking  of  the  Caucasian  races, 
for  example,  we  have  shown  that  the  Jews,  Egyptians,  Hin- 
doos, Pelasgians,  Romans,  Teutons,  Celts,  Iberians,  etc., 
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which  have  all  been  classed  under  this  common  head»  can 
all  be  traced,  as  distinct  forms,  beyond  all  human  chronolo- 
gy. The  same  law  applies  to  the  American  races ;  though 
every  tribe  has  some  characters,  which  mark  it  as  American  ; 
yet  there  are  certain  well  marked  distinctions,  among  some 
of  these  races,  which  cannot  be  explained  by  climatic  influ- 
enc^es.  The  Toltecan,  and  Barbarous  tribes,  taken  separ- 
ately* en  masse^  afford  a  good  illustration,  for  they  differ  es- 
sentially in  their  moral  and  physical  characters.  The  most 
prominent  distinction,  between  these  two  families,  is  seen  in 
the  comparison  of  their  craniological  developments.  Dr. 
Morton,  whose  collection  of  human  crania  is  the  most  com- 
plete in  the  world,  has  bestowed  especial  attention  on  Ame- 
rican races ;  and  has  given  actual  measurements  of  338 
Indian  skulls,  in  which  the  two  great  divisions  are  nearly 
equally  represented. 

1st.  The  Toltecan  family^  which  comprises  all  the  semi- 
civilized  nations  of  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Bogota ;  and  which, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  were  the  builders  of  the 
great  system  of  mounds  found  throughout  North  America. 
Of  213  skulls  of  Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  201  belong  to  the 
latter  people,  and  all  have  been  obtained  from  the  oldest 
burial  grounds,  and  through  the  most  reliable  sources.  On 
these  heads.  Dr.  Morton  makes  the  following  striking  com- 
meht :  **  When  we  consider  the  institutions  of  the  old  Peru- 
vians, their  comparatively  advanced  civilization,  their 
tombs  and  temples,  mountain  roads  and  monolithic  gate- 
ways, together  with  their  knowlege  of  certain  ornamental 
arts,  it  is  surprising  to  find  that  they  possessed  a  brain  no 
larger  than  the  Hottentot  or  New  Hollander,  and  far  below 
the  barbarous  hordes  of  their  own  race.*  For,  on  measur- 
ing 155  crania,  nearly  all  derived  from  the  sepulchres  just 
mentioned,  they  give  but  75  cubic  inches  for  the  average 
bulk  of  brain,  while  the  Teutonic,  or  highest  developed 
white  race,  gives  92  cubic  inches.    Of  the  whole  number. 


•  We  have  sIiowd,  in  our  remarka  on  anatomical  characters  of  races,  thai  the 
Hottentct  has  a  brain,  on  the  average,  17  cubic  inches  less  than  the  Teutooie 
race ;  the  Utter  being  92,  and  the  former  IG^  cubic  inches. 
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one  only  attains  the  capacity  of  101  cabic  inches,*  and  the 
minimum  sinks  to  58,  the  smallest  in  the  whole  series  of  641 
measured  crania,  of  all  nations.    It  is  important  to  remark, 
also,  that  the  sexes  are  nearly  equally  represented,  viz :  80* 
men  and  75  women." 

The  mean  of  twenty-one  Mexican  skulls  is  seventy-nine, 
or  five  cubic  inches  above  the  Peruvian  average,  but  the 
authenticity  of  this  series  is  not  so  well  made  out  as  the 
other,  and  the  series  may  be  too  small  for  the  establishment 
of  a  very  correct  mean. 

2d.  The  Barbarous  Tribes, — The  semi-civilized  commu- 
nities seem,  at  all  times,  to  have  been  hemmed  in,  and 
pressed  upon,  by  the  more  restless  and  warlike  barbarous 
tribes,  as  they  are  at  the  present  day.  We  now  see  the 
Mexicans  ponstantly  depredated  upon  by  the  daring  Caman- 
ches  and  Apaches,  who,  since  the  introduction  of  horses, 
have  become  most  fearful  marauders,  scarcely  inferior  to  the 
Tartars,  or  Bedouins,  of  Asia. 

Dr.  Morton  remarks  on  this  series — which  have  been  col- 
lected from  modern  tribes,  and  ancient  tumuli,  the  most 
widely  separated — 

"Of  211  crania,  derived  from  the  various  sources  enumerated  in 
this  section,  161  have  been  measured  with  the  following  results:  the 
largest  cranium  gives  104  cubic  inches,  the  smallest  70 ;  and  the  mean 
of  all  is  84.  There  is  a  disparity,  however,  in  the  male  and  female 
heads,  for  the  former  are  96  in  number,  and  the  latter  only  65. 

"  We  have  here  the  suiprising  fact  that  the  brain  of  the  Indian,  in 
his  savage  state,  is  far  larger  than  that  of  the  old  demi-civilized  Peru- 
vian, or  ancient  Mexican  tribes.  How  are  we  to  explain  this  remarka- 
ble disparity  between  civilization  and  barbarism  f  The  largest  Peru- 
vian brain  measures  101  cubic  inches ;  and  the  untamed  Shawnee  rises  to 
104 ;  and  the  average  difference  between  the  Peruvian  and  the  savage 
is  nine  cubic  inches  in  favour  of  the  latter.  Something  may  be  attribu- 
ted to  a  primitive  difference  of  stock ;  but  more,  perhaps,  to  the  con- 
trasted activity  of  the  brain  in  the  two  races.''f 

*  The  highest  Teutonic  in  Dr.  Morton's  oollection  is  114  cable  inches. 
f^Hera  "Dr,  Morton  aeems  to  endorse  the  theory  that  cnltivation  of  the  mind, 
or  one  eel' of  fiieiiliieei  can  give  ezpineioti,  or  increased  sise  of  brain.    There  is 
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Taken  collectively,  the  American  races  give  the  average 
mean,  for  the  whole  338  crania,  of  only  79  cubic  inches,  or 
13  below  that  of  the  Teutonic  race. 

•  The  general  law  laid  down  by  craniologists,  that  size  of 
brain  is  a  measure  of  tntellect,  would  seem  to  meet  with  an 
exception  here ;  but  it  is  only  apparent.  A  very  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  tact  will  be  found  in  Mr.  J.  S.  Phillips'  ap- 
pendix to  Dr.  Morion's  Memoir  on  the ''Physical  Type  of 
the  American  Indians."  Also,  in '  Mr.  George  Combe*s 
1*  Fhrcnologicnl  Remarks^'*  in  the  Appendix  to  Morton's 
**  Crania  Americana,'*'' 

The  Appendix  of  Mr.  Phillips  was  published  after  Dn 
Mortgn's  death,  and  adds  some  new  materials,  which  the 
Doctor  had  not  time  to  work  up  before  tis  departure.  The 
additional  crania  make  a  little  variation  from  the  means,  or 
averages,  given  by  Dr.  Morton,  but  it  is  too  slight  to  influ- 
ence the  general  conclusions. 

The  concluding  remarks  of  Mr.  Phillips  are  so  well  done 
that  we  are  sure  the  reader  would  prefer  to  have  -them  en- 
tire. 

"  The  average  volume  of  the  brain  in  the  barbarous  tribes  is  shown 
to  be  from  83^  to  84  cubic  inehes,  while  that  of  the  Mexicans  is  but 
79,  and  in  the  Peruviims  only  75  ;  thus  exhibiting  the  apparent  anom- 
aly of  barbarous  and  uncivilized  tribes  possessing  larger  brains  than 
races  capable  of  considerable  progress  in  civilizatipn. 

"This  discrepancy  deserves  more  investigation  than  time  permits  at 
present ;  but  the  following  views  of  the  subject  may  m^e  it  appear 
less  anomalous : 

"  The  prevailing  features  in  the  character  of  the  North  American 
savage  are,  stoicism,  a  severe  cruelty,  excessive  watchfulness,  and  that 
coaree  brutality  which  results  from  the  entire  preponderance  of  the  ani- 
mal propensities.  These  so  outweigh  the  intellectual  portion  of  the 
character,  that  it  is  completely  subordinate,  making  the  Indian  wbat 
we  see  him,  a  most  unintellectual  and  uncivilizable  man. 

"The  intellectujJ  lobe  of  the  brain  of  these  people,  if  not  bonio 
down  by  such  overpowering  animal  propensities  and  passions,  would 

no  proof  of  the  trath  of  such  a  theory     The  Teutonic  races  in  their  barbaroui 
ttate,  2,000  years  ago,  had  brains  as  hu^e  as  now,  and  £0  with  otbtr  TacM. ' 
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doubtless  have  been  capable  of  much  greater  efforts  than  any  we  are 
acquainted  with,  and  have  enabled  these  barbarous  tribes  to  make  some 
prc(gres8  in  civilization.  •  Ibis  appears  to  be  the  cerebral  difference  be- 
tween the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  barbarous 
foibes  of  North  America  on  the  other. 

"The  intellectual  lobe  of  the  brain  in  the  two  former  is  at  least  as 
large  as  in  the  latter,  the  difference  of  volume  being  chiefly  confined  to 
the  occipital  and  basal  portions  of  the  encephalon ;  so  that  the  intellec- 
tual and  moral  qualities  of  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  (at  least  as 
large,  if  not  lai^er,  than  those  of  the  other  group)  are  left  more  free  to 
act,  being  not  so  subordinate  to  the  propensities  and  violent  passions. 

"  This  view  of  the  subject  is  in  accordance  with  the  history  of  these 
two  divisions.  Barbarous  and  Civilizable. 

"J^Then  the  former  wire  assailed  by  the  European  settlers-,  they  fought 
desparately,  but  rather  with  the  cunning  and  ferocity  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals, than  with  the  system  and  courage  of  men ;  they  could  not  be 
Bubjugated,  and  were  either  exterminated,  or  continued  to  retire  into 
the  forests,  when  they  could  no  longer  maintain  their  ground.  Had 
their  intellect  been  in  piopgrtion  to  their  other  qualities,  they  would 
have  been  most  formidable  enemies. 

"  With  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  the  case  has  been  the  reverse. 
The  original  inhabitants  of  Mexico  were  entirely  subjugated  by  the  Az- 
tecs, who  appear  to  have  been  a  small  tribe,  in  comparison  with  the 
Mexicans  ;  and  then  they  were  all  conquered  aud  enslaved  by  a  mere 
handful  of  Spaniards ;  although  the  Mexicans  had  the  advantage  over 
the  barbarous  tribes  of  concerted  action,  some  discipline,  and  prepara- 
tion, in  which  the  lattftr  were  greatly  deficient. 

"  The  Mexicans,  with  small  brains,  were  evidently  inferior  in  resolu- 
tion, in  attack  and  defence^  and  the  more  manly  traits  of  character,  to 
the  barbarous  races,  who  contested  every  inch  <5f  ground  until  they 
were  entirely  outnumbered, 

*^  And,  at  the  present  tipe,  the  Camanches  and  Apaches,  though  a 
part  of  the  great  Shoshonee  division,  one  of  the  lowest  of  the  races  of 
North  America,  are  continually  plundering  and  destroying  the  Indians 
of  Northern  Mexico,  who  scarcely  attempt  resistance. 

"  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  apparent  contradiction  of  a  race  with  a 
smaller  briun  being  superior  to  tribes  vith  larger  brains,  is  so  far  ex- 
plained, that  the  volume  and  dialribution  of  their  respective  brains  ap- 
pear to  be  in  accordance  with  such  facts  m  their  history  as  ha^e  come 
to  our  knowledge," 
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Again,  Mr.  Phillips  remarks,  of  the  Indians  of  the  UmuA 
SteUeSj  that  he  has  ^'^^ouped  them,  on  a  large  scale,  intD 
fiEumilies,  according  to  language ;  and  the  resalt  of  measim- 
ment  of  the  volume  of  brain  is  strikingly  in  accordance 
with  the  ascertained  character  of  the  different  groups  tbas 
constituted.**  His  arrangement  is  as  follows :  1st,  Iroquois ; 
2d,  Algonquin  and  Apalachian ;  3d,  Dacota  ;  4th,  Shosho- 
nees ;  5th,  Oregonians.  Of  the  first  division,  the  Iroquois, 
he  remarks — "The  average  intfernal  capacity  of  the  cranium 
in  this  group,  is  about  SJ  inches  higher  than  the  lowest 
types,  and  4^  inches  higher  than  the  average  ;  being  88^  cu- 
bic inches.  This  result  is  strikingly  in  keeping  with  the 
fact  that  they  were  so  completely  the  master  spirits  of  the 
land  ;  that,  at  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  of  this  country 
by  the  white  race,  they  were  so  rapidly  subduing  the  other 
tribes  and  nations  around  them ;  and  that,  if  their  career  of 
conquest  had  not  been  cut  short  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  pre* 
dominance,  they  bade  fair  to  have  conquered  all  within  the^ 
reach. 

He  then  goes  on  to  give  the  measurements  and  characters 
of  other  families,  in  all  of  which  the  morale  and  ph3rsique 
most  strikingly  correspond. 

These  facts  afford  very  instructive  material  for  reflection. 
We  here  see  one  race,  with  the  larger  though  less  intellec- 
tual brains,  subjugating  the  less  warlike  and  half  civilized 
race;  a(id  it  seems  clear  that  the  latter  Were  destined  to  be 
swallowed  up  by  the  former,  or  exterminated.  Who  can 
doubt  that  similar  occurrences  had  been  going  on  over  this 
continent  for  many  centuries,  or  even  thousands  of  years? 
There  are  scattered  over  North  America  countless  tumuli, 
which,  it  is  believed,  were  built  by  races  different  from  the 
savage  tribes  found  around  them  by  the  whites,  and  an  im- 
penetrable oblivion  rests  upon  these  works.  There  are  ma- 
ny reasons  for  believing  that  these  races  were  either  identi- 
cal with,  or  doselj^Ulied  to,  the  Toltecs ;  and  may  have  beea 
diiv^i  Soul^  ler  QXtern^nated,  hy  nK»*e  savage  and  warlitn 
races,  like  the  Iroquois*  The  traditiofw  of  the  MeKicefli 
point  to  the  North  as  their  original  country. 
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At  the  present  day  we  see  large  settlements  in  America, 
of  Spaniards,  French,  Germans,  etc.,  as  well  as  Indians,  all 
speaking  their  own  languages :  yet  who  doubts  that,  in  a 
century  or  two,  the  Indians  will  be  extinct,  and  the  othe^ 
swallowed  up  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue  and  type?  When 
the  Ethnographer  shall  then  undertake  to  analyze  the  pop- 
ulation, what  can  he  learn  of  the  history  of  races  which 
first  overspread  this  continent,  or  what  light  can  he  draw 
from  the  spoken  languages  ?.  What  will  be  the  condition  of 
this  country  two  or  three  thousand  years  hence,  we  may  ask, 
when  we  see  Europe  pouring  its  population  in  from  the 
Eaftt,  and  Asia  from  the  West  ?  We  should  only  reason  on 
the  things  of  this  World  from  what  we  see  and  know;  and 
we  must  infer  that  a  succession  of  events  was  going  on  for 
ages,  during  ante-historic  times,  similar  to  those  we  find  in 
the  pages  of  written,  history.  Human  nature  never  changes, 
^Ise  it  would  cease  to  be  human  nature. 

Now,  how  are  tve  to  explain  these  opposite  intellectual 
and  physical  characters,  in  the  two  great  families  of  Ameri- 
ca, except  by  primitive,  or  aboriginal  conformation  ?  There 
are  certainly  no  known  facts  which  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  any  particular  mode  of  life  can  change  the  size  or  form 
of  brain  in  races ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  abun- 
dant reason  to  know  that  the  size  and  form  of -brain,  plays 
a  conspicuous  part  in  the  advancement  and  destiny  of  rabes. 
The  large  heads,  in  many  instances,  have  emerged  from  bar- 
barism, (Teutons,  Celts,  etc.,  for  example,)  in  historical  times ; 
have  reached  the  highest  pinnacle  of  civilization ;  and  have» 
every  where,  outstripped  and  ruled  the  small-headed  rac^ 
among  men. 

It  is  interesting  here  to  remark,  that  the  ancient  Egjrptiai^ 
and  Hindoos,  who,  in  very  early  times,  reached  a  considerk- 
tte  degree  of  civilization,  had,  like  the  Mexicans  and  Pertl- 
Vians,  much  smaller  heads  than  the  savage  tribes  arontifl 
them.*  Thesie  people  give,  each,  an  internal  mean  cap^cil^ 
of  80  cubic  inches,  which  is  but  one  inch  abdve  the  avera^ 
of  the  American  races.  Th6  negro  races,  exclusive  of  Hbt- 
tbntots,  give  an  average  of  8^  inches. 

If  thb  Jews  have  lived  1,500  years  in  Malabar,  the  Mag- 
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yars  1,000  in  HuDgary,  the  Parsees  as  many  ages  in  India^ 
the  Basques  or  Iberians  in  France  and  Spain,  for  more  than 
3,000,  without  material  change ;  and  if  the  Anglo-Saxons 
and  Spaniards  have  lived  through  ten  generations  in  Ameri- 
ca without  approximating  the  Aboriginal  type  of  the  coun- 
try, it  is  a  reasonable  inference  that  the  intellectual  and 
physical  differences  of  the  Toltecan  and  barbarous  tribes^ 
are  not  attributable  to  secondary  causes,  either  moral  or 
physical. 

Mr.  Squier  makes  the  following  remarks: — 

*^  The  casual  resemblance  of  certain  words,  in  the  languages  of  Ame- 
rica, and  those  of  the  Old  World,  cannot  be  taken  as  evidences  of 
a  common  origin.  Such  coincidences  may  be  ^a^ily  accounted  for  as 
the  result  of  acddent,  or  at  most,  of  local  infusions,  which  were  with- 
out any  extended  effect.  The  entire  number  of  common  words  is  said 
to  be  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven ;  of  these,  one  hundred  and  four 
coincide  with  words  found  in  the  languages  of  Asia  and  Australia,  for- 
ty-three with  those  of  Europe,  and  forty  with  those  of  Africa.  It  can 
hardly  be  supposed  that  these  facts  are  sufficient  to  prove  a  connection 
between  the  four  hundred  dialects  of  America,  and  the  various  lan- 
guages of  the  other  continent  It  is  not  in  accidental  coinddences  of 
sound  or  meaning,  but  in  a  comparison  of  the  general  structure  and 
character  of  the  American  languages  with  those  of  other  countries,  that 
we  can  expect  to  find  similitudeSiat  all  conclusive,  or  worthy  of  remark, 
in  determining  the  question  of  a  common  origin.  And  it  is  precisely 
in  these  respects  that  we  discover  the  strongest  e\idences  of  the  essen- 
tial peculiarities  of  the  American  languages ;  here  they  coindde  with 
each  other,  and  here  exhibit  the  most  striking  contrasts  with  all  the 
others  of  the  globe.  The  diversities  which  have  sprung  up,  and  which 
have  resulted  in  so  many*dialectical  modifications,  as  shown  in  the  num- 
berless vocabularies,  furnish  a  wide  field  for  investigation.  Mr.  Galla- 
tin draws  a  conclusion  from  the  circumstance,  which  is  quite  as  fatal  to 
the  popular  hypothesis,  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Indians,  as  the  more 
sweeping  conclusion  of  Dr.  Morton.  It  is  the  length  of  time  which 
this  prodigious  subdivision  of  languages  in  America  must  have  required^ 
making  every  allowance  for  the  greater  changes  to  which  unwritten  lan- 
guages are  liable,  and  for  the  necessary  breaking  up  of  nations,  in  a 
hnnter  state,  into  separate  communities.  For  these  changes  and  modi- 
fications, Mr.  Gallatin  claims,  we  must  have  the  very  longest  time 
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which  we  are  pennitted  to  assume ;  and  if  it  is  considered  necessary  to 
derive  the  American  race  from  the  other  continent,  that  the  migration 
must  have  taken  place  at  the  earliest  assignahle  period. 

"The  following  conclusions  were  advanced  by  Mr.  Duponceau,  as 
early  as  1819,  in  substantially  the  following  language: — 

1.  That  the  American  languages,  in  general,  are  rich  in  words  and 
grammatical  forms;  and  that,  in  their  complicated  construction,  the 
greatest  order,  method,  and  regularity  prevail. 

2.  That  these  complicated  forms,  which  he  calls  polysynthetic,  ap- 
pear to  exist  in  all  these  languages,  from  .Greenland  to  Cape  Horn. 

8.  That  these  forms  differ  essentially  from  those  of  the  ancient  and 
modem  languages  of  the  Old  Hemisphere." — The  Serpent  Symbol, 
etc,  in  America,  p.  26,  27.    By  E.  Geo.  Squier,  A.  A.,  etc.,  etc. 

The  type  of  a  jpace  would  never  change  if  kept  from 
adulterations,  as  we  have  shown  in  the  case  of  the  Jews 
and  other  peoples.  So  with  languages ;  we  have  no  reason 
to  believe  that  a  race  would  ever  lose  its  language  if  kept 
aloof  from  foreign  influences.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that 
in  the  little  Island  of  Great  Britain,  the  Welch  and  the  Erse 
are  still  spoken,  though  pressed  upon  by  the  strongest  influ- 
ences, which  can  exterminate  a  language,  for  2,000  years. 
So  with  the  Basque  in  France  :  this  language  can  be  traced 
back  at  least  3,000  years,  and^  is  still  spoken.  The  Coptic 
was  the  language  of  Egypt  for  at  least  5,000  years,  and  still 
leaves  its  tr^ce  in  the  languages  around.  The  Chinese  has 
existed  as  long,  and  is  still  undisturbed.'*' 

*  Thk  Gkebk  of  Homeb  a  Living  Language — An  effort,  says  the  Westmin- 
ster, has  been  made  by  Mr.  Blackie,  Prof,  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Edin' 
boi^h,  to  reform  the  pronunciation  of  Greek  in  that  University.  He  is  teaching 
hb  students  to  pronounce  Greek  as  they  do  in  Greece,  insisting  that  it  is  not  a 
dead,  but  a  living  language — as  any  one  may  see  by  looking  at  a  Greek  newspa* 
per.  Prof.  Blackie  gives  an  extract  from  a  newspaper  printed  last  year,  at 
Athf  ns,  giving  an  account  of  Kossuth's  visit  to  America,  from  which  it  is  evident 
that  the  language  of  Homer  lives  in  a  state  of  purity  to  which,  considering 
the  extraordinary  duration  of  its  literary  existence — two  thousand  and  five 
hundred  years,  at  least, — there  is  no  parallel,  perhaps,  on  the  face  of  the 
globe.  After  noticing  a  few  trifling  modifications,  which  distinguish  modern 
firom  ancient  Greek,  he  states,  as  a  fact,  that  in  three  columns  of  a  Greek  news- 
paper,, of  the  year  1852,  there  does  not  certainly  occur  three  words  that  are 
not  pure  native  Greek ;  so  very  slighUy  has  it  been  corrupted  from  fpreign 
sources. 
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Although  the  nations  of  Europe  and  tV^estern  Asia  havfe 
been  in  constant  turmoil  for  thousands  of  years,  and  thefr 
languages  torn  to  pieces,  yet  they  have  been  formed  into  the 
great  heterogeneous '  Indo-European  mass,  which  shows 
everywhere  affinities  among  the  fragments,  yet  no  resem- 
blance to  American  languages.  The  following  extract  from 
a  paper  of  Mr.  Agassiz,  admirably  expresses  what  we  re- 
gard as  truths : — * 

"  As  for  languages,  their  common  structure,  and  even  the  analogy  in 
the  sounds  of  different  languages,  far  from  indicating  a  derivation  of 
one  from  another,  seem  to  us  rather  the  necessary  result  of  that  similar- 
ity in  the  organs  of  speech,  which  causes  them  naturally  to  produce  the 
same  sound.  Who  would  now  deny  that  it  is.  as  natural  for  men  to 
speak,  as  it  is  for  a  dog  to  bark,  for  an  ass  to  bray,  for  a  lion  to  roar, 
for  a  wolf  to  howl,  when  we  see  that  no  nations  are  so  barbarous,  so 
deprived  of  all  human  character,  as  to  be  unable  to  express  in  language 
their  desires,  their  fears,  their  hopes  ?  And  if  a  unity  of  language, 
any  analogy  in  sound  and  structure  between  the  languages  of  the  white 
race,  indicate  a  closer  connection  between  the  different  nations  of  that 
race,  would  not  the  difference  which  has  been  observed  in  the  structure 
of  the  languages  of  the  wild  races,  would  not  the  power  the  American 
Indians  have  naturally  to  utter  gutturals  which  the  white  can  hard- 
ly imitate,  afford  additional  evidance  that  these  races  did  not  origi- 
Bftte  fVom  a  common  stock,  but  are  only  closely  allied  as  men,  endowed 
equally  with  the  same  intellectual  powers,  the  same  organs  of  speedi, 
the  same  sympathies,  only  developed  in  slightly  different  ways  in  thb 
different  races,  precisely  as  we  observe  the  fact  between  closely  allied 
species  of  the  same  genus  among  birds  ? 

"  There  is  no  ornithologist  who  ever  watched  the  natural  habits  ol 
birds  and  their  notes,  who  has  not  been  surprised  at  the  similarity  oif 
intonation  of  the  notes  of  closely  allied  species,  and  the  greater  difl^ 
enoe  between  the  notes  of  birds  belonging  to  different  genera  and  fami- 
lies. The  cry  of  the  birds  of  prey,  are  alike  tmpleasant  atid  rough  fa 
all ;  the  song  of  all  the  thrushes  is  equally  sweet  and  harmonious,  and 
modulated  upon  similar  rhythms,  and  combined  in  similar  melodies ;  th^ 
chit  of  all  titmice  is  loquacious  and  hard;  the  quack  of  Uieduckli 
alike  nasal  in  alL  -But  who  ever  thought  that  the  robin  learned  iA 
mek^dy  from  %hh  inbttWng-bird,  6r  thfe  mocking-bird  from  any  otherl^ 

*OhriBtian  Examiner,  July,  1860.    p.  81. 
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loiM  of  llirmhf  Wko  «ver  ii»ieS«d  tMt  tiie  field  aro^  lamM 
his  cawing  from  the  raven  or  jackdaw?  OerHiilnly,  tto  one  At  all  )ri6- 
qnainted  with  the  natural  history  of  birds.  And  why  should  it  be  dif- 
ferent with  men?  Why  should  not  the  different  races  of  men  have 
ori^^nallv  spoken  distinct  languages,  as  they  do  at  present^  di&riog  in 
the  same  proportions  as  their  organs  of  speech  are  variously  modified  ? 
And  why  should  not  these  modifications  in  their  turn  be  indicative  of 
priroitivo  differences  among  them  ?  It  were  giving  up  all  induction, 
all  power  of  arguing  from  sound  premises,  if  the  force  of  such  evidence 
were  to  be  denied." 

Let  us  now  take  a  glance  at  the  history  of  those  Aborigi- 
nal races  who  have  made  the  only  approach  towards  civili- 
zation. It  is  true  that  our  materials  are  very  defective  in 
nnany  particulars,  yet  enough  remain  to  lead  us  to  some 
important  results. 

No  trace  of  an  alphabet  existed  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
quest of  the  Continent  of  America;  some  of  the  tribes  had 
an  imperfect  sort  of  picture-writing,  from  which  little  aid 
can  be  derived ;  and  we  are  compelled  to  look  to  traditions, 
which  are  often  vague,  and  to  the  light  which  emanates 
from  the  physical  characters,  antiquities,  religion,  arts,  sci- 
ence, language,  agriculture,  etc. 

A  review  of  the  preceding  facts  shows  conclusively,  wfe 
think,  that  the  natural  history  of  the  American  Aborigines 
runs  a  close  parallel  with  the  races  of  other  countries.  Wfe 
have  made  but  two  divisions,  but  it  is  more  than  probablfe 
that  each  of  these  families,  instead  of  springing  from  a  single 
pair,  have  originated  in  many.  But  we  have  discussed  this 
point  elsewhere,  and  shall  not  open  it  again  ;  more  particu- 
larly as  we  conceive  it  to  be  making  its  way  rapidly  to  thfe 
general  conviction. 

The  decided  connection  which  exists  among  the  various 
Indian  languages  has  been  regarded  as  sufficient  evidencfe, 
not  only  of  common  origin  of  these  languages,  but  of  thfe 
faces  which  speak  them.  Mr.  Gallatin,  who  has  devoted 
mtich  time  and  talent  to  American  ethnography,  says : 

^  All  those  who  have  investigated  the  subject  appear  to  have  agreed 
in  the  opinion  thai,  li^eirer  4MkiAsiig  is  iheir  TOCalbularies,  there  is  an 
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evident  similarity  in  the  Btructare  of  all  the  American  languages,  be- 
speaking a  common  origin."* 

Now,  we  are  not  disposed  to  deny  the  close  affinity  of 
these  languages,  but  we  cannot  agree  that  this  affords  any 
satisfactory  proof  of  unity  of  language.  The  conclusion,  to 
our  minds  is  a  non  sequitur. 

Let  us  assume,  as  Mr.  Agassiz  argues,  that  all  mankind 
do  not  spring  from  one  pair,  or  even  each  race  from  a  dis- 
tinct pair ;  but  that  men  were  created  in  nations,  in  the  dif- 
ferent zoological  provinces  where  history  first  finds  them. 
The  Caucasians,  Mongols,  Negroes,  Indians,  etc.,  were,  for 
example,  created  in  large  numbers,  or  in  scattered  tribes. 
What,  let  us  ask,  would  necessarily  be  the  result  as  regards 
types  and  languages  ?  The  various  individuals  of  these 
tribes,  having  no  language,  coming  soon  in  contact  from 
proximity,  or  early  wanderings,  unions  would  take  place,  and 
there  would  be  a  fusion  of  types,  so  as  perhaps  to  change, 
more  or  less,  each  original ;  just  as  we  see  amalgama- 
tions have  taken  place  in  all  historical  nations,  and  are  now 
going  on  in  every  country  on  the  globe. 

So  with  languages.  As  soon  as  individuals  came  in  con- 
tact, they  would  necessarily  commence  the  first  steps  to- 
wards forming  language,  as  birds  and  dogs  instinctively 
sing  and  bark.  The  wants,  and  range  of  ideas,  of  these 
tribes,  would,  for  a  long  time,  be  very  limited,  and  the  lan- 
guages formed  very  meagre.  The  Aboriginal  races  of  Ame- 
rica, like  these  of  the  dark  races  of  Africa,  though  not  iden- 
tical, have  a  certain  similarity  in  their  physical  and  intellec- 
tual characters,  as  the  species  of  a  genus  in  the  animal  kingdom 
have  certain  physical  characters  and  instincts  in  common ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  their  primitive  languages  would,  more 
or  less,  resemble  each  other.  This  view  is  strengthened  by 
the  fact  of  general  resemblance  of  American  crania.  No- 
thing in  human  anatomy  can  be  more  striking,  than  the  wide 
difference  in  the  conformation  of  the  skulls  of  American  and 
African  races ;    and  if  the  two  races  were   originally  left 

*  Trans.  Amer.  Ethn.  Society,  ToL  ii. 
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alone,  to  form  their  own  languages,  is  it  not  presumable  that 
there  would  be  much  more  similarity  in  the  languages  of  the 
people  of  one  continent  to  those  of  each  other,  than  to  those 
of  races  possessing  the  most  opposite  anatomical  and  moral 
characters  ?  Whether  the  supposition  be  true  or  false,  all 
the  languages  which,  in  their  infant  state,  came  together 
would  necessarily  be  fused  into  one  heterogeneous  mass. 
Let  us  illustrate  this  point  a  little  farther.  Suppose  that 
five  thousand  years  ago,  a  country  existed  as  large  as  Europe, 
covered  by  a  virgin  forest,  and  that  the  Creator  had  scat- 
tered over  it  tribes,  bearing  the  type  of  the  old  Teutonic 
stock — each  of  which  would  commence  at  once  forming  a 
language — what  would  be  the  result  in  our  day,  after  five 
thousand  years  of  migrations,  wars,  amalgamations,  etc.? 
Can  any  one  doubt  that  these  languages  would  be  fused  into 
one  whole,  quite  as  homogeneous  as  those  of  the  Aborigi- 
nes of  America?  When  we  reflect  that  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  this  continent  has  been  inhabited  far  more 
than  five  thousand  years,  the  case  becomes  a  much  stronger 
one.  Niebuhr,  in  .one  of  his  letters,  given  in  Bunsen's  Life 
of  him,  expresses  views  very  similar  to  these.* 

Wiseman  approaches  the  subject  from  a  difierent  point  af 

**' These  great  natioDal  races  have  never  sprung  from  the  growth  of 

a  single  family  into  a  nation,  bat  always  from  the  association  of  several  families 
of  human  beings,  raised  above  their  fellow  animals  by  the  nature  of  their  wants, 
and  the  gradual  invention  of  a  language,  each  of  which  families  probably  had 
originally  formed  a  language  peculiar  to  itself.  This  last  idea  belongs  to  Rein- 
hold.  By  thb  I  explain  the  immense  variety  of  languages  among  the  North 
American  Indians,  which  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  refer  to  any  common 
source,  but  which,  in  some  cases,  have  resolved  themselves  into  one  language,  as  in 
Mexico  and  Peru,  for  instance ;  and  also  the  number  of  synonyms  in  the  earliest 
periods  of  languages.  On  this  account,  I  maintain  that  we  must  make  a  very 
cautious  use  of  differences  of  languages  as  applied  to  the  theory  of  races,  and 
have  more  regard  to  physical  conformation,  which  latter  is  exactly  the  same,  for 
instance,  in  most  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  North  America.  I  believe,  fiiriher,  that 
the  origin  of  the  human  race  is  not  connected  with  any  given  place,  but  is  to  be 
sooght  everywhere  over  the  face  of  the  earth ;  and  that  it  is  an  idea  more  worthy 
of  the  power  and  wisdom  of  the  Creator,  to  assume  that  he  gave  to  each  zone 
and  eadi  climate  its  proper  inhabitants,  to  whom  that  zone  and  climate  would 
be  tcoat  suitable,  than  to  assume  that  the  human  species  has  degenerated  in  such 
nmnmerable  instanees.'* — ^Life  and  Letters  of  Barthold  Geoige  Niebuhr,  etc.,  p. 
;  by  Chevalier  Buosen,  etc.    New  York,  1862. 
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view,  and  gives  a  different  explanation  for  the  dissimilari- 
ty  of  languages.  He  maintains  that  there  are.  affinities 
among  all  languages,  which  can  only  be  explained  by  ori* 
ginal  unity,  but  acknowledges,  on  the  other  hand,  certain 
radical  differeuces,  which  are  only  to  be  explained  by  a  mi* 
racle.    He  says,  in  lecture  second, 

*^  As  the  radical  difference  among  the  laifguages  forbidB  their  being 
considered  dialects,  or  ofl^hoots  .of  one  another,  we  are  driven  to  the 
conclusion  that,  on  the  one  hand,  these  languges  must  have  been  origi* 
nally  united  in  one,  whence  they  drew  their  common  elements,  essential 
to  them  all ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  the  separation  between  tbem,  which 
destroyed  other  and  no  less  important  elements  of  resemblance,  could 
not  have  been  caused  by  any  gradual  departure,  or  individual  develop- 
ment— for  these  we  have  long  since  excluded — but  by  some  violent,  un- 
usual, and  active  force,  sufficient  alone  to  reconcile  these  conflicting 
appearances,  and  to  account  at  once  for  the  resemblances  and  the  difier- 


This  view  of  the  subject  would  be  much  the  most  agree- 
able to  many  readers,  as,  by  a  miracle,  it  gets  clear  of  the 
radical  diversity  of  languages,  which  philology  has  not 
yet  been  able  to  overcome-  This  reasoning,  however,  though 
plausible  enough  at  the  time  it  was  written,  will  not  stand 
the  test  of  criticism  in  the  year  1853.  The  facts  revealed  to 
us  by  the  subsequent  discoveries  of  Lepsius  and  others,  show 
a  much  higher  antiquity  for  nations  and  languages  than 
Wiseman  had  any  idea  of;  and  which  is  entirely  irreconci- 
lable, with  the  Jewish  date  for  the  confusion  of  tongues  at 
Qabel,  to  which  he  plainly  points.  If  that  confusion  of 
tongues  in  Genesis  is  to  be  taken  as  literally  true,  it  could 
not  have  applied  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  particularly 
to  those  inhabiting  parts  of  the  earth  unknown  in  the  time 
of  Moses,  t  ^ 

*  CoonectioD  between  Scienee  and  Revealed  Religioo ;  by  Niobolaft  Wii 
D.  D.,  etc.,  etc 

t  But  was  the  ooofosioo  of  ioQga<%8  at  Babd  &  ooofouDdiQif  of  language  or  < 
s^i  Had  th^  tonffue  (or  language)  merely  been  oonfounded,  and  not  the  plsat 
and  purpoi»ea»  the  work  could  still  have  beeo  carried  on  by  sigm^  The  biam  dir 
Tersity  of  speech,  however  embafiSMBiqg^  ooold.not  bave^Atoppad^lliA'flOttiiyrise. 
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ClavigerOy  whose  ability  and  opportunities  confer  upon  bis 
authority  especial  weight,  gives  the  following  chronology^ 
derived  from  data  obtained  from  the  Mexicans: 
7*he  Toltecs  arrived  in  Anahaac,  or  the  country  now 

called  Mexico,  migrating  from  the  North,  A.  D.    648 

They  abandoned  the  country,  -  -  -  "  '*  1061 
The  Chichemecs  arrived,  ....»***  1170 
The  Acholchuans  arrivediibout  -  -  -  **  "  1200 
The  Mexicans  reached  Tula,  -         -        -        **     "   1296 

They  founded  Mexico,  ....«**   1325 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  dates  of  successive  migrations  of 
these  Toltecan  races,  from  the  seventh  to  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury ;  and  though,  perhaps,  a  doubt  might  be  raised  with  re- 
gard to  the  precision  of  some  oi  these  dates,  no  one  who 
investigates  the  subject  will  deny  that  they  are  sufficiently 
accurate  for  all  practical  purposes,  and  may  be  taken  as  the 
basis  of  a  chronological  calculation.  Clavigero,  Gallatin, 
Humboldt,  Prescott,  Squier  and  Davis,  Morton,  in  short,  all 
aathorities,  are  substantially  agreed  on  this  point.  These 
Toltecan  races,  who,  it  seems,  inhabited,  though  perhaps  at 
difierent  epochs,  almost  every  portion  of  the  present  territory 
of  the  United  States,  must  have  been  pressed  upon  by  causes 
now  unknown  to  us,  and  forced  to  migrate  from  their  original 
abodes.  They  sought  an  asylum  in  the  Southern  countries  of 
Mexico,  Central  America  and  Peru ;  and  here  gave  birth  to  the 
semi-civilization  found  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest* 
Over  an  immense  territory,  bounded  by  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific, the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Great  Lakes,  are  scattered 
those  countless  mounds,  of  which  the  savage  tribes  around 
them,  for  the  la-st  three  or  four  centuries,  have  not  even  pre- 
served a  tradition. 

^'•Not  f«r  from  one  hundred  enclofiures,  of  various  sizes,  and  five  htra^ 
dM  mounds,  are  found  in  Boss  county,  Ohio.    The  number  of  tumuli 

But  A.oonlbuiidtiig  of  oonDsel,  differenoe  of  plan,  will,  opinion,  would  proye  an 
etfMlnal  estoppel,  and*  in  the  figoratiTe  bmgnage  of  the  Eaat^  this  would  have 
signified  by  lome  such  phrase  as  that  of  the  Scripture  narrative. 

*  Hr.  Gallatin  thiriks  it  most  probable  that  these  races,  and  tl^eir  civilizatioD, 
commenced  in  the  tropic,  and. spr^  to  the  North. 
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in  the  State  may  be  safely  estimated  at  ten  thousand,  and  the  number 
of  enclosures  at  one  thousand  op  fifteen  hundred."* 

From  this  single  State,  which  forms  bat  a  small  fraction, 
of  the  surface  over  which  they  are  scattered,  may  be  formed 
some  idea  of  the  immense  number  of  these  remains,  and  of 
the  ante-historical  population  which  constructed  them. 

These  tumuli  were  of  several  iftstinct  kinds,  viz :  sepul- 
chral, sacrificial,  fortifications,  etc.  "  The  features  common 
to  all,"  say  Squier  and  Davis,  **are  elementary,  and  identify 
them  as  appertaining  to  one  grand  system,  owing  its  origin 
to  a  family  of  men  moving  in  the  same  general  direction, 
acting  under  common  impulses,  and  influenced  by  similar 
causes." 

These  mounds,  from  their  number  and  magnitude,  give  in- 
disputable evidence  of  the  existence  of  very  large  agricul- 
tural populations.  How  many  centuries  were  these  people 
increasing,  migrating  and  concentrating,  around  so  many 
thousapd  widely  scattered  nuclei  ?  How  long  was  it  before 
they  had  a  density  and  command  of  labour  requisite  for  such 
structures  ?  How  long,  after  building  such  national  monu- 
ments, did  they  live  around  them  before  abandoning  them? 
Were  they  not  the  same  people  who  migrated  into  Mexico  and 
Central  America^  etc.,  from  the  7th  to  the  13th  century.  A-  D.T 
Surely  this  view  of  the  subject  alone,  in  connection  with  the 
physical  type  of  the  race,  should  carry  them  back  to  times  con- 
temporary with  the  Pharaohs  of  Egypt. 

We  beg  leave  here  to  introduce  a  long  extract  from  the 
work  before  quoted,  of  Squier  and  Davis,!  which  is  too  val- 
uable to  be  mutilated. 

"  The  antiquity  of  the  ancient  monuments  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
has  been  made  the  subject  of  incidental  remark  in  the  foregoing  chap- 
ters. It  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  allude  once  more  to  some  of 
the  facts  bearing  upon  this  point.  Of  course,  no  attempt  to  fix  their 
date  accurately,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  can  be  successful. 
The  most  that  can  be  done  is  to  arrive  at  approximate  results.    The 

*  Ancient  Monuments  of  the  Missiflsippi  Valley  ;  Squier  and  Davis,    pp.  804. 
f  Aocient  Monuments  of  the  Miisissippi  Valley :  Squier  and  Davis,    pp.  804. 
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fact  that  none  of  the  ancient  monuments  occur  upon  the  latest  fonned 
terraces  of  the  river  valleys  of  Ohio,  is  one  of  much  importance  in  its 
bearing  upon  this  question.  If,  as  we  are  amply  warranted  in  believ- 
ing, these  terraces  mark  the  degrees  of  subsidence  of  the  streams,  one  of 
the  four  which  may  be  traced,  has  been  formed  since  those  streams  have 
followed  their  present  courses.  There  is  no  good  reason  for  supposing 
that  the  mound  builders  would  have  avoided  building  upon  that  terrace, 
while  they  erected  their  works  promiscuously  upon  all  the  others. 
And  if  they  had  built  upon  it,  some  slight  traces  of  their  works  would 
yet  be  visible,  however  much  influence  one  may  assign  to  disturbing 
causes — overflov^^,  and  shifting  channels.  Assuming  then,  that  the 
lowest  terrace,  on  the  Scioto  River,  for  example,  has  been  formed  since 
the  era  of  the  mounds,  we  must  next  consider  that  the  excavating  pow- 
er of  the  Western  rivers  diminishes  yearly,  in  proportion  as  they  ap- 
proximate towards  a  general  level.  On  the  lower  Mississippi — where, 
alone,  the  ancient  monuments  are  sometimes  invaded  by  the  water — 
the  bed  of  the  stream  is  rising,  from  the  deposition  of  the  materials 
brought  down  from  the  upper  tributaries,  where  the  excavating  process 
is  going  on.  This  excavating  power,  it  is  calculated,  is  in  an  inverse 
ratio  to  the  square  of  the  depth,  that  is  to  say,  diminishes  as  the  square 
of  the  depth  increases.  Taken  to  be  approximatively  correct,  this  rule 
establishes,  that  the  formation  of  the  latest  terrace,  by  the  operation  of 
the  same  causes,  must  have  occupied  much  more  time  than  the  forma- 
tion of  any  of  the  preceding  three.  Upon  these  premises,  the  time, 
since  the  streams  have  flowed  in  their  present  courses,  may  be  divided 
into  four  periods  of  different  lengths — of  which  the  latest,  supposed 
to  have  elapsed  since  the  race  of  the  mounds  flourished,  is  mmh  the 
lonffesty 

"  The  fact  that  the  rivers,  in  shiftbg  their  channels,  have,  in  some 
instances,  encroached  upon  the  superior  terraces,  so  as,  in  part^  to  de- 
stroy works  situated  upon  them,  and  afterwards  receded  to  long  dis- 
tances of  a  fourth,  or  half  a  mile,  or  upwards,  is  one  which  should  not 
be  overlooked  in  this  connection.  (See  pages  50,  60,  and  89.)  In  the 
case  of  the  *high  bankworks,'  (plate  xvi.)  the  recession  has  been  nearly 
three-fourths  of  a  mile,  and  the  intervening  terrace,  or  'bottom,'  was, 
at  the  period  of  the  early  settlement,  covered  with  a  dense  forest  This 
recession,  and  subsequent  forest  growth,  must,  of  necessity,  have  taken 
place  since  the  river  encroached  upon  the  ancient  works  here  alluded  to. 

"  Without  doing  more  than  to  allude  to  the  circumstance  of  the  ex- 
ceedingly decayed  state  of  the  skeletons  found  in  the  mounds,  (see  page 
168,)  and  to  the  amount  of  vegetable  accumulations  in  the  ancient  ex- 
6 
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oavatiODS  ani  aiound  the  aodent  works,  (see  pages  55-90,)  we  pass  to 
anoiher  &ot^  perhaps  more  important,  in  its  bearing  upon  the  question 
of  the  antiquity  of  these  works,  than  any  of  those  presented  above.  It 
is,  that  they  are  covered  with  primitive  forests,  in  no  way  distingmsba^ 
Ue  from  those  which  surround  them,  in  places  where  it  is  probable  no 
clearings  were  ever  made.  Some  of  the  trees  of  these  forests  have  a 
positive  antiquity  of  from  six  to  eight  hundred  years.  (See  pagea  14- 
16.)  They  are  found  surrounded  with  the  mouldering  remains  of 
others,  undoubtedly  of  equal  original  dimensions,  but  now  frdlen  and 
almost  incorporated  with  the  soil.  Allow  a  reasonable  time  for  the  en- 
croachment of  the  forest,  after  all  the  works  were  abandoned  by  their 
builders,  and  for  the  period  intervening  between  that  event  and  the  date 
of  their  construction,  and  we  are  compelled  to  assign  them  no  incon- 
siderable antiquity.  But,  as  already  observed,  the  forests  covering 
these  works  correspond  in  all  respects  with  the  surrounding  forests ; 
the  same  varieties  of  trees  are  found,  in  the  same  proportions,  and  they 
have  a  like  primitive  aspect.  This  fact  was  remarked  by  the  late  Presi- 
dent, Harrison,  and  was  put  forward  by  him  as  one  of  the  strongest 
evidences  of  the  high  antiquity  of  these  works.  In  an  address  before 
the  Historical  Society  of  Ohio,  he  said : 

^  *The  process  by  which  nature  restores  the  forest  to  its  original  state, 
after  being  once  cleared,  is  extremely  slow.  The  rich  lands  of  the 
West,  are,  indeed,  soon  covered  again,  but  the  character  of  the  growth 
is  entirely  different,  and  continues  so  for  a  long  period.  In  several 
places  upon  the  Ohio,  and  upon  the  farm  which  I  occupy,  clearings 
were  made  in  the  first  settlement  of  the  cotmtry,  and  subsequently 
abandoned  and  suffered  to  grow  up.  Some  of  these  new  forests  are 
now,  sure,  of  fifty  years'  growth ;  but  they  have  made  so  little  progress 
towards  attaining  the  appearance  of  the  immediately  contiguous  forest, 
as  to  induce  any  man  of  reflection  to  determine,  that  at  least  ten  times 
fifty  years  must  elapse,  before  their  complete  assimilation  can  be  effected. 
We  find  in  the  ancient  works,  all  that  variety  of  trees  which  give  such 
unrivalled  beauty  to  our  forests,  in  natural  proportions.  The  first 
growth,  on  the  same  kind  of  land,  once  cleared  and  then  abandoned  to 
nature,  on  the  contrary,  is  nearly  homogeneous,  often  stinted  to  one  or 
two,  at  most  three  kinds  of  timber.  If  the  ground  has  been  cultivated, 
the  yellow  locust  will  thickly  spring  up ;  if  not  cultivated,  the  black 
and  white  walnut  will  be  the  prevailing  growth.  *  *  *  Of  what 
immense  age,  then,  must  be  the  works  so  often  referred  to,  covered,  as 
they  are,  by  at  least  the  second  growth,  after  the  primitive  forest  state 
was  regained  V 
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^  It  is  not  undertaken  to  aaeign  a  period  for  the  asumilation  here  in- 
dioated,  to  take  place.    It  must^  however^  he  measured  by  centuriee. 

*'  In  reepect  to  the  extent  of  territory  occupied  at  one  time,  or  at  suc- 
ceesive  periods,  by  the  race  of  the  mounds,  so  far  as  indicated  by  the 
occurrence  of  their  monuments,  little  need  be  said,  in  addition  to  the 
observations  presented  in  the  first  chapter.  It  cannot,  however,  have 
escaped  notice,  that  the  relics  found  in  the  mounds — composed  of  ma- 
terials peculiar  to  places  separated  as  widely  as  the  ranges  of  the  AUe- 
ghanies  on  the  east,  and  the  Sierras  of  Mexico  on  the  west,  the  waters 
of  the  great  lakes  on  the  north,  and  those  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on 
the  south — denote  the  contemporaneous  existence  of  communication 
between  these  extremes.  For  we  find,  side  by  side,  in  the  same 
mounds,  native  copper  from  Lake  Superior,  mica  from  the  Alleghanies, 
shells  from  the  Gulf,  and  obsidian  (perhaps  porphyry)*  from  Mexico. 
Hiis  fact  seems  seriously  to  conflict  with  the  hypothesis  of  a  migration, 
^her  northward  or  southward.  Further  and  more  extended  investiga- 
tions and  observations  may,  nevertheless,  serve  satisfactorily  to  settle, 
not  only  this,  but  other  equally  interesting  questions,  connected  with 
the  extinct  race,  whose  name  is  lost  to  tradition  itself,  and  whose  very 
existence  is  1^  to  the  sole  and  silent  attestation  of  the  rude,  but  oft 
imposing  monuments,  which  throng  the  valleys  of  the  Wesf 

A  dispassionate  review  of  the  evidences  we  have  pre- 
sented, in  support  of  the  contemporaneousness  of  the  Ame- 
rican races  with  those  first  recorded  on  the  monuments  of 
the  East,  when  taken  together,  should  be  sufficient  to  satisfy 
any  unprejudiced  mind ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  in  the  Jew- 
ish records  to  show,  that,  while  many  races  were  already 
formed  in  the  East,  at  least  one  did  not  exist  on  the  Western 
Continent.  But,  to  our  minds,  stronger  than  all  other  rea- 
sonSy  except  perhaps  the  analysis  of  languages,  is  that  drawn 
from  the  antiquity  of  skulls. 

The  vertical  occiput,  the  prominent  vertex,  the  great  inter- 
parietal diameter,  the  low  defective  forehead,  the  small  in- 
ternal capacity  of  the  skull,  the  square  or  rounded  form,  the 
quadrangular  orbits,  the  massive  maxillae,  are  peculiarities 
which  mark  the  American  races,  and  more  especially  the 
Tcritecan  family,  and  distinguish  them  widely  from  all  the 
races  of  the  earth,  ancient  or  modem. 

As  before  remarked,  these  characters  are  seen  to  some  ex- 
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tent  in  all  the  tribes;  though  the  savage  tribes  show  a 
greater  development  of  the  posterior  portion  of  the  brain 
than  the  Toltecs — thus  forming  the  link  which  binds  these 
races  to  the  savage  races  of  the  old  world. 

An  interesting  fact  was  mentioned  to  us  by  an  American 
officer,  of  high  standing,  who  accompanied  our  army  in  its 
march  through  Mexico,  during  the  late  war.  Though  his 
head,  which  we  measured,  is  below  the  average  size  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  he  told  us  he  could  not  find,  in  a  large 
hat  store  in  Tampico,  a  single  hat  which  would  go  on  his 
head  ;  and  this  statement  we  have  had  confirmed  by  others. 
We  see,  through  the  winter  season,  in  Mobile,  daily,  at 
least  one  hundred  Indians,  of  the  Choctaw  tribe,  wandering 
through  the  streets,  with  their  little  packs  of  wood  to  sell ; 
and  a  glance  at  their  heads  will  show  that  they  correspond, 
in  every  particular,  with  the  description  we  have  just  given. 
They  present  the  same  heads,  which  are  taken  from  the 
mounds  over  the  whole  territory  of  the  United  States,  and 
form  a  most  striking  contrast  with  the  Anglo-Saxons,  French, 
Spaniards  and  Negroes,  among  whom  they  are  moving. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  long  human  bones  may  be  pre- 
served, in  a  dry  soil.  There  are  some  curious  statements,  of 
Squier  and  Davis,  respecting  the  barrows  of  the  ancient  Bri- 
tons, where  skeletons  have  been  preserved  at  least  two 
thousand  years.*  From  the  ruins  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon, 
we  have  bones  of  at  least  twenty-five  hundred  years ;  from 
the  Catacombs  of  Egypt,  both  mummied  and  nnmummied 
bones  have  been  taken,  of  still  higher  antiquity,  in  perfect 
preservation ;  and  numerous  other  proofs  might  be  brought 
forward,  to  the  same  effect ;  and  yet  the  skeletons  of  the  old 


*  "Considering  that  tbo  earth  around  these  skeletons  is  wonderfully  compact 
and  dry,  and  that  the  conditions  for  their  preservation  are  exceedingly  favourable, 
while  they  are  in  fact  so  mach  decayed,  we  may  form  some  approximate  estimate 
of  their  remote  antiquity.  Id  the  barrows  of  the  ancient  Britons,  entire,  well  pre- 
served skeletons  are  found,  although  possessing  an  undoubted  antiquity  of  at  least 
eighteen  hundred  years.  Local  causes  may  produce  singular  results,  in  particular 
instances,  but  we  speak  now  of  these  remains  in  the  aggregate." — Ancient  Monu- 
fnent9  of  the  Valley,  hicp.  168. 
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mounds,  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Galf,  are  crambliug  into  dnst 
from  age ! 

Speaking  of  the  mound  builderB,  it  is  said  : 

"  The  only  skull  inoontestably  belonging  to  an  individual  of  that  race, 
which  has  been  Recovered  entire,  or  sufficiently  well  preserved  to  be  of 
▼alue  for  purposes  of  comparisou,  was  taken  from  the  hill-mound,  num- 
bered 8  in  the  map  of  a  section  of  twelve  miles  of  the  Scioto  Valley, 
(plate  ii.)  «kc."  * 

The  account  continues : 

'*  The  circumstances  under  which  this  skull  was  found,  are  altogether 
so  extraordinary,  as  to  merit  a  detailed  account  It  will  be  observed, 
£rom  the  map,  that  the  mound  above  indicated  is  situated  upon  the 
summit  of  a  high  hill,  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Scioto,  about  four 
miles  below  the  city  of  Chilicothe.  It  is  one  of  the  most  prominent 
and  commanding  positions  in  that  section  of  country.  Upon  the  sum- 
mit of  this  hill,  rises  a  conical  knoll,  of  so  great  regularity,  as  almost  to 
induce  the  belief  that  it  is  itself  artificial.  Upon  the  very  apex  of  thia 
knoll,  and  covered  by  the  trees  of  the  primitive  forests,  is  the  mound. 
It  is  about  eight  feet  high,  by  forty  or  fifty  feet  base.  The  superstruc- 
ture is  a  tough  yellow  clay,  whidi,  at  the  depth  of  three  feet,  is  inter- 
mixed with  large  rough  stones,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  section, 
%.  199. 

"  These  stones  rest  upon  a  dry,  calcareous  deposit  of  buried  earth  and 
small  stones,  of  a  dark  black  colour,  and  much  compacted.  This  de- 
posit is  about  two  feet  in  thickness,  in  the  centre,  and  rests  upon  the 
original  soil.  In  excavating  the  mound,  a  large  plate  of  mica  was  dis- 
covered, placed  upon  the  stones.  *  *  *  Immediately  underneath 
this  plate  of  mica,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  buried  deposit,  was  found 
the  skull  figured  in  the  plates.  It  was  discovered  resting  upon  its  face. 
The  lower  jaw,  as,  indeed,  the  entire  skeleton,  excepting  ihe  clavicle, 
a  few  cervical  vertebrae  and  some  of  the  bones  of  the  feet,  all  of  which 
were  huddled  around  the  skull,  were  wanting. 

'^  From  the  entire  singularity  of  this  burial,  it  might  be  inferred,  that 
the  deposit  was  a  comparatively  recent  one;  but  the  fact  that  the  va- 
rious  layers  of  carbonaoaous  earth,  stones  and  clay,  were  entirely  undis- 
turbed, add  in  no  degree  intermixed,  settles  the  question  beyond  doubt, 

*  Ancient  Monameiits  of  the  MWaBippi  Valley,  p.  2SS,^Squier  and  Dam: 
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Uiflt  the  skull  was  placed  where  it  was  found,  at  the  time  of  the  catt- 
struction  of  the  mound.  *  *  *  •  • 

'^This  skull  is  wonderfully  preserved;  unacoountablj  so,  ttnleea  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  found  may  be  regarded  as  moat  &- 
vourable  to  such  a  result  The  imperviousness  of  the  mound  to  water, 
from  the  nature  of  the  material  composing  it,  and  it^  position  on  die 
sumoit  of  an  eminence,  subsiding  in  every  dureodon  from  its  base,  aft 
otroumstanoes  which,  joined  to  the  anti8q>tie  qualities  of  the  ( 
ous  deposit  enveloping  the  skull,  may  satisfactorily  account  for  its  • 
lent  preservation." 


We  here  give  a  profile  wood-cut  of  this  skull,  which  is  a 
very  characteristic  one  of  the  American  races,  though  more 
particularly  of  the  Toltecan  ;  we  have  already  stated  that 
the  barbarous  tribes  possessed  more  development  of  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  brain  than  the  Toltecs.  An  examination 
of  this  skull  will  give  the  following  characteristic  peculiari- 
ties— forehead  low,  narrow  and  receding — flattened  occi- 
put— a  perpendicular  line  drawn  through  the  external 
meatus  of  the  ear,  divides  the  brain  into  two  unequal  part«, 
of  which  the  posterior  is  much  the  smallest,  forming,  in  this 
respect,  a  striking  contrast  with  other,  and  more  particularly 
thfi  negro,  races.  Viewed  from  above,  the  anterior  part  of  the 
hrain  is  narrow,  and  the  posterior  and  middle  portion^  OT«r 
ik»  organs  of  caution,  seorativeness,  dostmetiveness,  ete^ 
Yorjr  broad,  (bus  giving  much  support  to  phrenology ;— irer* 
tex  prominent.  These  peculiarities  are  confirmed  by  the 
numerous  measurements  of  Dr.  Morton,  and  by  the  obser- 
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vations  of  many  others,  as  well  as  onr  own.  These  charae- 
tersy  too,  pervade  all  the  American  races,  ancient  and  mod- 
em, over  the  whole  continent.  We  have  compared  many 
heads  of  living  tribes,  Cherokees,  Cboctaws,  Mexicans,  etc., 
as  well  as  the  crania  from  mounds  of  all  ages,  and  the  same 
general  characters  pervade  all. 

Col.  Hamilton  Smith,  we  think,  has  contended  that  no  test 
is  known  by  which  we  can  distinguish  fossil  human  from 
other  fossil  bones,  of  extinct  species.*  The  question,  to  say 
the  least,  is  an  open  one,  and  no  one  can  say  that  there  are 
not  human  fossils  as  old  as  those  of  the  Mastodon  and  other 
extinct  species.  The  following  extract  we  give  from  Dr. 
Morton's  memoir,  as  interesting  in  connection  with  the  Ame- 
rican type. 

'^It  is  necessary  to  advert  to  the  discoTeries  of  Dr.  Lund  among  tiit 
bone-caves  of  ^nas  Gerdas,  in  Brazil.  This  distinguished  traveler 
has  found  the  remains  of  man  in  these  caverns,  associated  with  those  of 
extinct  genera  and  species  of  animals ;  and  the  attendant  circumstanoes 
lead  to  the  reasonable  conclusion  that  they  were  contemporaneous  in- 
habitants of  the  region  in  which  they  were  found.  Yet,  even  here,  the 
form  of  the  skull  differs  in  nothing  from  the  acknowledged  type,  unless 
it  be  in  the  still  greater  depression  of  the  forehead,  and  a  peculiarity  of 
form  in  the  teeth.  With  respect  to  the  latter,  Dr.  Lund  describes  the 
incisors  as  having  an  oval  surface,  of  which  the  axis  is  antero-poeterior, 
in  place  of  the  sharp  and  chisel-like  edge  of  ordinary  teeth  of  the 
same  class.  He  assures  us  that  he  found  it  equally  in  the  young  and 
the  aged,  and  is  confident  it  is  not  the  result  of  attrition,  as  is  manifestly 
the  case  in  those  Egyptian  heads,  in  which  Prof.  Blumenbach  noticed 
an  analogous  peculiarity.  I  am  not  prepared  to  question  an  opinion 
which  I  have  not  been  able  to  test  by  personal  observation ;  but  it  is  obfi- 
ous,  that,  if  such  differences  exist,  independently  of  art  or  accident,  they 
are  at  least  specific,  and  consequently  of  the  highest  interest  in  Ethno- 
logy- 

'^The  head  of  the  celebrated  Oueuialoupe  SkeUUm  forms  no  exoap- 
tkm  to  the  type  of  the  raee.  The  skeleton,  itself^  which  is  in  a  seB»- 
fisBttl  state,  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  but  wants  the  cranins; 
which,  however,  is  supposed  to  be  recovered  in  the  one  found  by  IL 
L'H6rminier,  in  Guadaloupe,  and  brought  by  him  to  Charleston,  South* 

^Natural  Hktoiy  of  Human  Species.    Sdiob.  Bd.,  1S4S,  p.  98. 
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Carolina.  Dr.  Moultrie,  who  has  described  thk  very  intorestiDg  retie, 
makes  the  following  observations :  '  Compared  with  the  cranium  of  a 
Peruvian  presented  to  Professor  Holbrook,  by  Dr.  Morton,  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  the  State  of  South-Carolina,  the  craniological  similarity  mani- 
fested between  tbem  is  too  striking  to  permit  us  to  question  their  national 
identity.  There  is  in  both  the  same  coronal  elevation,  occipital  com- 
pression, and  lateral  protuberance,  accompanied  with  frontal  depression, 
which  mark  the  American  variety  in  general.'  ^ 

Though  it  seems  clear  that  the  Indians  of  America  are  in- 
digenous to  the  soil,  it  does  not  follow  that,  in  ancient  times, 
there  might  not  have  been  some  occasional  or  accidental 
immigrations  from  the  old  world,  though  too  small  to  effect 
the  language  or  type  of  the  Aborigines.  There  are  several 
examples  recorded,  when  boats,  with  persons  in  them,  have 
been  blown  from  the  Pacific  Islands  and  other  distant  parts, 
to  the  shores  of  America  ;  and  in  this  way  may  be  explained 
certain  facts  which  have  been  adduced  as  evidence  of  Asi- 
atic origin  for  our  Indians. 

It  seems  well  proved,  also,  that  the  Northmen  'discovered 
this  country  several  hundred  years  before  Columbus,  and 
held  intercourse  with  it,  probably,  at  least  two  centuries  ; 
yet  they  have  left  no  trace  of  tongue,  art,  etc.,  behind  them. 

It  is  acknowledged,  on  all  hands,  that  the  first  step  towards 
civilization  is  agriculture,  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  Mr. 
Gallatin's  paper  for  some  most  curious  facts  on  this  head-* 

Was  the  agriculture  found  by  the  whites  in  America  in- 
troduced at  an  early  epoch  from  abroad,  or  was  it  of  domes- 
tic origin  ?  This  question  has  excited  much  conjecture,  and 
is  an  important  one,  as  it  necessarily  involves  the  origin  of 
American  civilization.  The  following  facts  are  certainly 
very  significant. 

1.  All  those  nutritious  plants,  which  were  cultivated  and 
used  for  food  in  the  other  hemisphere,  as  millet,  rice,  wheat, 
rye,  barley  and  oats,  were  entirely  unknown  to  the  Ameri- 
cans, as  were  the  domestic  animals,  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
camels,  goats,  etc. 

M.  of  Amer.  Etlm.  8oc.,  vol.  1,  p.  192. 
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8*  Maize,  which  was  the  great  and  almost  sole  foundation 
of  American  agricalture,  is  exclusively  of  American  origin, 
and  was  not  known  to  the  other  hemisphere,  until  after  the 
discovery  of  America,  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.* 

The  kind  of  beans,  called  by  the  Spaniards  Fryoles,  which 
is  still  cultivated  by  the  Indians  in  Mexico  and  Central 
America,  is  indigenous  to  America,  and  unknown  in  the  other 
hemisphere.  If  these  facts  be  conceded,  as  they  have  here* 
tofore  been,  it  will  not  be  questioned  that  the  agriculture  of 
America  was  of  domestic  origin,  as  well  as  their  semi-civili- 
zation. These  facts  alone  must  assert  for  the  American 
races  a  primitive  origin  and  high  antiquity. 

A  glance  at  their  astronomical  knowledge,  their  arithme- 
tic, division  of  time,  names  of  days,  etc.,  will  show.that  their 
whole  system  was  peculiar ;  and,  if  not  wholly  original, 
must  antedate  all  historical  times  of  the  old  world,  as  it  has 
no  parallel  on  record.  The  Israelites,  the  Chaldeans,  the 
Chinese,  the  Egyptians,  and  other  nations  of  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere,  had  divisions  of  time  and  astronomical  know- 
ledge, more  than  2000  years  B.  C,  and  yet  our  Indians  had 
no  trace  of  these  sj  stems. 

^  Almost  all  the  nations  of  the  world  appear,  in  their  first  attempts  to 
oompate  time,  to  have  resorted  to  lunar  months,  which  they  afterwards 
adjusted  in  various  ways,  in  order  to  make  them  correspond  with  the 
solar  year.  In  America,  the  Peruvians,  the  Chilians  and  the  Muyscas, 
proceeded  in  the  same  way,  but  not  so  with  the  Mexicans.  And  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  that,  the  short  period  of  seven  days,  our  week,  so  uni- 
versal in  Europe  and  in  Asia,  was  unknown  to  all  the  Indians  either  of 
North  or  South  America."  f 

^  All  the  nations  of  Mexico,  Yucatan,  and  probably  of  Central  Ame- 
rica, which  were  within  the  pale  of  civilization,  had  two  distinct  modes 
of  computing  time.  The  first,  and  vulgar  mode,  was  a  period  of  twenty 
days,  which  has  certainly  no  connection  with  any  celestial  phenomenon, 
and  which  was  clearly  derived  from  their  system  of  numeration,  or 
arithmetic,  which  was  peculiar  to  them. 

*Dr.  Baehman,  of  Charleston,  Soutb-Carolioa,  in  his  book  oq  the  Unity  of  the 
Raeea,  has  raised  a  question  as  to  the  American  origin  of  maiae,  bat  Humboldt* 
FarmenUer,  LinnaBos.  and  almost  all  aathority,  is  against  him. 

tGallatin,  Notes*  Trans.  Am.  E.  9»  p.  67. 
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^  Hie  other  compvtatioii  of  tune  wn  a  period  of  thiiteeii  days,  wUoh 
WBt  deeignated  as  being  the  coimt  of  the  moon,  and  which  is  said  te 
have  been  derived  from  the  nnmber  of  dajB  when,  in  each  of  its  rerohh 
tions,  the  moon  i^pears  above  the  horaon  daring  the  greater  part  d 
flie  night'** 

^  We  distinguish  the  days  of  our  months  by  their  numerical  order: 
fiisti  second,  third,  etc^  day  of  the  month,  and  the  days  of  our  week  by 
specific  names,  Sunday,  Monday,  etc.  The  Mexicans  distinguished  eveij 
one  of  their  days  of  the  period  of  twenty  days,  by  a  spedfic  name^ 
Oipactlij  EheeaUy  eta;  and  every  day  of  the  period  of  thirteen  days,  by 
a  numerical  order,  from  one  to  thirt66n.^f 

These  can  be  neither  called  weeks  nor  months,  bat  were 
arbitrary  divisions,  which  were  doubtless  used  long  before 
the  Christian  era.  and  no  doubt  long  before  the  Ameri- 
cans had  any  idea  of  the  true  length  of  the  solar  year.  This 
they  arrived  at  with  considerable  accuracy,  but,  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  not  many  centuries  before  the  Spanish 
conquest; 

There  has  been  much  discussion  with  regard  to  the  origin 
of  the  astronomical  knowledge  of  the  American  races. 
Humboldt  has  pointed  out  some  striking  coincidences  in 
the  Mexican  mode  of  computing  time,  names  of  their  months, 
etc.,  with  those  of  Thibet,  China  and  other  Asiatic  natioBS, 
which  would  look  very  much  as  if  they  had  been  borrowed 
and  engrafted  on  their  original  system  at  some  comparative- 
ly recent  period.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has  pointed  oat 
some  of  the  special  peculiarities  which  distinguish  the  Mexi- 
can calendar,  and  which  cannot  be  ascribed  to  foreign  ori- 
gin,— such  as  the  facts,  already  mentioned,  that  the  Mexicans 
never  counted  by  months,  weeks,  etc. 

What  is  remarkable,  too,  says  Humboldt,  is  that  the  calendar 
of  Peru  **  affords  indubitable  proofs  not  only  of  astronomical 
observations,  and  of  a  certain  degree  of  astronomical  know- 
ledge, but  also  that  their  origin  was  independent  of  that  of 
the  Mexicans.  If  both  the  Mexican  and  Peruvian  calendar 
were  not  the  result  of  their  own  independent  obsenrations^ 
we  must   suppose  a  double  importation  of  astronomical 

•GalUtin,  Notei,  Trtns.  Am.  E.  9,  p.  58.    tib.  58. 
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knowledge — one  to  Peru  and  another  to  Mexico^-coming  from 
different  quarters,  and  by  people  possessed  of  different  de- 
grees of  knowledge.  There  is  not  in  Peru  any  trace  of 
identity  of  the  names  of  the  days,  or  of  a  resort  to  the  combi- 
nation of  two  series.  Their  months  were  alternately  of 
twenty-nine  and  thirty  days,  to  which  eleven  days  were  added 
to  complete  the  year. 

Some  of  the  astronomical  observations  of  Mexico  were, 
also,  clearly  local ;  the  two  transits  of  the  sun  by  the  zenith 
of  Mexico  and  others. 

A  portion,  then,  at  least,  of  the  astronomical  knowledge  of 
the  aboriginal  Americans  was  of  domestic  origin,  and  the 
few  points  of  contact  with  the  calendars  of  the  Old  Worid, 
if  not  accidental,  must  have  taken  place  at  an  exceedingly 
remote  period  of  time ;  and  whatever  came  from  the  Old 
World  was  engrafted  on  a  system  still  older. 

If  it  be  contended  that  astronomy  was  imported,  why  did 
not  the  immigrants  bring  an  alphabet  or  hieroglyphic  system 
of  writing,  the  art  of  working  iron,  mills,  wheel-barrows, 
etc.  7 — all  unknown  in  America ;.  and  at  least  the  seeds  ci 
millet,  rice,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  etc.,  of  their  countries  ? 

In  conclusion,  we  have  but  to  sum  up  the  facts  we  have 
detailed,  which  lead  to  the  following  results : 

1.  That  the  Continent  of  America  was  unknown  not  only 
to  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  Chinese,  but  to  the  more  mod- 
ern Hebrews,  Greeks  and  Romans. 

2.  That,  when  discovered,  this  continent  was  populated 
by  millions  of  people  resembling  each  other,  possessing  pecu- 
liar moral  and  physical  characters,  and  unlike  any  people  of 
the  Old  World. 

3.  That  these  races  were  found  every  where  surrounded 
by  animals  and  plants,  specifically  different  from  those  of 
the  Old  World,  and  which,  it  is  conceded,  were  created  in 
America. 

4.  That  these  races  were  found  speaking  several  hundred 
languages,  which,  though  resembling  each  other  in  gramma- 
tical structure,  often  differed  entirely  in  their  vocabularies, 
and  which  were  all  radically  distinct  fVom  the  languages  of 
the  Old  World. 
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5.  That  their  monumentSy  as  seen  in  their  arcbitectarey 
sculpture,  earth- works,  shell-banks,  etc.,  from  their  extent, 
dissemination,  etc.,  give  evidence  of  very  high  antiquity. 

6.  That  the  state  of  decomposition  in  which  the  skeletons 
of  the  mounds  were  found,  and  above  all  the  peculiar  ana- 
tomical structure  of  the  few  crania  which  remain,  show  that 
this  people  are  both  ancient  and  indigenous  to  the  soil ;  for 
the  crania,  ancient  as  well  as  modern,  are  unlike  those  of 
any  other  race  of  ancient  or  modem  times. 

7.  That  the  aborigines  of  America  possessed  no  alphabet 
or  system  of  writing — that  they  possessed  none  of  the  do- 
mestic animals,  not  many  of  the  oldest  arts  of  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere,  and  their  agricultural  plants  were  indigenous  to 
America. 

8.  That  their  system  of  arithmetic  was  peculiar;  that 
their  astronomical  knowledge  was  clearly,  in  the  main,  of 
domestic  origin,  and  that  their  calendar  was  unlike  that  of 
any  people  of  the  other  hemisphere,  ancient  or  modern. 

Whatever  exception  may  be  taken  to  either  of  these  pro- 
positions separately,  it  must  be  conceded,  that,  when  taken 
together,  they  form  a  mass  of  cumulative  testimony,  which 
carries  the  Aborigines  of  Americia  back  to  the  remotest 
period  of  man's  existence  upon  earth.  N. 

Mobile,  Ala. 


Art.  IV.— Secondary  Combats  op  the  Mexican  War. 

1.  The  various  Histories  of  the  Mexican    War.      Riflet, 
Semmes,  Carleton,  Doniphan,  and  other  Narratives. 

2.  The  Documents  on  the  same  Subject — Printed  by  order 
of  Congress.     Washington,  D.  C. 

The  principal  features  of  the  campaigns  of  Scott  and  Tay- 
lor in  Mexico,  together  with  an  accompanying  military  cri- 
ticism, have  been  already  discussed  in  the  pages  of  this  Re- 
view. Two  or  three  expeditions,  as,  for  example,  Pierce's 
and  Lally's,  from  Vera  Cruz,  which  were  allied,  more  or  less 
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intimately^  with  the  conduct  of  the  main  army,  have  like- 
wise been  examined,  and  reported,  at  some  length.    The  ac- 
tions of  Stockton  and  Fremont  in  California,  with  incidental 
allusion  to  Kearney's  march  through  New  Mexico  to  that 
province,  and  its  conquest  by  our  arms,  including  views  of 
its  position,  its  varied  resources,  and  its  important  advan- 
tages to  the   Confederacy,  have    been   also  exhibited    in 
our  pages  with  sufficient  minuteness.*     And  Wool's  concen- 
tration at  San  Antonio,  Texas,  of  the  "  Army  of  the  Centre,** 
and  his  advance  into  Mexico,  with  the  design  of  seizing  Chi- 
huahua, and  his  subsequent  diversion  upon  Parras,  70  miles 
westward  of  Saltillo,  after  he  had  reached  Monclova,  with 
all  prominent  events,  has  been,  likewise,  subjected  to  a  pass- 
ing and,  perhaps,  sufficiently  full  analysis,  amply  expressive 
of  the  objects  and  the  results  of  the  projected  plan,  if  some- 
what wanting  in  details.     There  was  no  battle  attending 
Wool's  march,  nor  even  a  show  of  hostility  on  the  part  of 
the  Mexicans — there  were  no  incidents  of  peculiar  interest — 
no  military  events  of  any  moment,  nor  a  single  result,  as 
Gen.  Taylor  remarks,!  "  at  all  commensurate  with  the  diffi- 
culty and  expense  of  the  expedition,  or,  with  the  excessive 
length  of  his  line  of  operations."    No  blame,  however,  can 
attach  to  Gen.  Wool,  for  these  deficiencies.     It  was  only  his 
misfortune,  not  his  fault.     Great  judgment  and  energy  were 
displayed  in  his  preparations,  and  much  skill  in  leading  his 
forces,  mostly  inexperienced  volunteers,  without  loss,  or  suf- 
fering the  commission  of  depredations  or  disorders — in  a 
word,  in  a  military  manner — through  the  enemy's  country. 
The  troops  were  instructed,  and  highly  benefitted,  under  the 
rales   of   his  firm,  and,  we  believe,  just,  discipline.     The 
scheme  itself  was  erroneous.     It  failed  finally,  in  the  execu- 

*  Id  the  Southern  Quarterly  Review,  for  July  and  October,  1849,  and  for  April, 
1850,  three  articles  on  California. 

t  Despatch  of  Gen.  Taylor  to  Sec.  of  War,  9ih  November,  1846,  at  Monterey, 
Doc.  No.  60,  p.  361.  At  this  time  Wool  was  instructed  to  remain  at  Monclova, 
where  he  had  supplies,  for  a  while.  On  the  24th  November,  Saltillo  was  occupied  ; 
on  the  16th,  Wool  was  ordered  to  Parras.  Same  Document,  Ist  Session,  30th 
Congress,  p.  377.  Gen.  Wool**  report,  we  believe,  was  never  published.  At  least 
it  has  never  met  our  eye.  The  Expedition  was  referred  to  in  Review,  November, 
1850,  and  January,  1851. 
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tion,  because,  from  unavoidable  delay,  at  San  Antonio,  Wool 
was  anticipated  in  rendering  effective  service,  by  the  capture 
of  Santa  Fe  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  battle  of  Monterey  on 
the  other ;  and  from  the  necessity — only  ascertained  at  Mon- 
clova — of  passing  by  way  of  Parras^  to  attain  Chihuahua.^ 
Wool  perceived  at  once  the  futility  of  his  farther  prosecution 
of  the  plan,  and  actually  hinted  it  to  Taylor ;  who,  in  posses- 
sion of  Saltillo,  (24th  November,  1846,)  directed  his  column 
as  above  stated. 

The  writer  of  these  reviews  of  the  Mexican  war  having  dis- 
cussed the  above  topics  more  or  less  fully,  appears  to  have 
concluded  his  series  of  papers  with  the  storming  of  Chapul- 
tepec  and  the  defences  of  the  City  of  Mexico.  It  is  scarcely 
probable  that  he  will  retrace  his  steps,  after  attaining  the 
grand  goal  of  the  campaign  of  Scott,  to  examine  any  minor 
and  subordinate  affairs  of  the  war.  Several  of  these  af- 
fairs, however,  merit  consideration.  And,  without  meaning 
to  trench  on  the  ground  occupied  by,  or  conceded  to,  others, 
we  will  assume  the  task  of  offering  some  account  of  the 
operations  of  Cols.  Doniphan  and  Price,  in  New  Mexico  and 
Chihuahua — of  Col.  (General)  Child's  defence  of  Puebla, 
and  of  certain  expeditions  conducted  by  Gen.  Lane.  They 
are  of  no  little  importance  in  illustrating  the  perseverance 
and  energy  of  American  soldiers,  assailed  or  besieged  by 
vastly  superior  forces — of  their  activity  and  spirit  in  seek- 
ing their  enemy ;  and,  whatever  his  odds  of  numbers  and  po- 
sition, daringly  assailing  and  subduing  him — and  of  their 
hardy  endurance  and  admirable  self-reliance,  in  traversing 
a  difficult  and  comparatively,  a  desolate  region  of  country, 
while  deprived  of  their  periodical  pay,  and  remote  from  the 
possibility  of  succor  by  their  countrymen. 

A  people  progressing  without  precedent  in  growth,  like 
ours  of  the  United  States,  and  with  a  large  and  enlstrging 

*  For  this  Decesdty,  see  Taylor's  letter  last  noted  aboTe,  24th  Norember,  1846. 
<*  It  being  now  fiilly  ascertained  (in  position  at  Monclova)  that  he  (Wool)  caimot 
march  thence  on  Chihuahua,  even  were  it  desired/'  And  9  th  Not.  1846»  **  He 
(Wool)  report  no  practicable  route  to  Chihuahva,  except  the  rnie  by  Parra^ 
which  will  bring  him  within  a  few  leagues  of  Saltillo."  The  two  letten,  9th  and 
24tb,  are  in  Doc.  No.  60;  pp.,  respectively,  361  and  377. 
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jarea  of  territory  over  wbidi  to  spread  th^nselves,  and  mul- 
tiply in  numbers  still  more  rapidly,  necessarily  engenders  the 
envy,  and  the  consequent  secret  hostility,  of  other  nations. 
Possessing  institutions  and  laws,  in  their  nature  inimical 
to  the  less  free  systems  of  other  countries — where  sovereignty 
resides  in  an  oligarchy,  or  in  a  single  head,  while  here  it  is 
an  axiom  in  theory  and  a  fundamental  rule  in  practice,  that 
it  is  the  birthright  of  an  organized  oeople — this  hostility  is 
nourished  in  bitterness,  and  the  hope  is  very  universally  enter- 
tained of  one  day  crushing  our  power,  or  at  the  least,  of  check- 
ing its  expansion.  Dissensions  among  foreign  governments,  of 
interest,  or  policy,  may  defer  the  period  of  a  trial  of  strength ; 
but  there  is  no  encouragement  to  the  thought,  before  these 
governments  are  republicanized,  that  the  crusade  may  be 
postponed  indefinitely.  It  becomes  essentia],  therefore,  to 
cherish  our  national  power — to  envelope  it  with  all  possible 
moral  and  physical  fortifications,  and  render  it  compact  and 
solid,  for  the  triumphant  repulse  of  all  future  assaults — even 
should  these  combine,  in  the  onset,  a  world  in  arms ! 

The  physical  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  moral  for  its 
development.  The  mind  of  a  people  moulds  all  matter 
pertaining  to  them,  and  to  their  avocations.  While  this 
mind  continues  healthful,  vigorous  and  virtuous,  all  its  mani- 
festations will  be  elevated  and  noble ;  and  while  en- 
trenched on  a  separate  continent,  with  our  present  and 
accumulating  population,  sustained  in  purity  of  tone,  it  will 
serve  to  shield  us  from  the  hordes,  however  numerous,  of 
semi-barbarians,  and  from  the  myriads  of  imbecile  and  down- 
trodden serfs !  Examples  of  its  exhibition,  in  its  high  cha- 
racteristics and  qualities,  inspire  a  general  and  praiseworthy 
emulation.  They  prove  an  ability  to  achieve  great  deeds — 
they  stimulate  to  other  and  equally  valuable  performances — 
and  awaken  an  undying  confidence  in  the  attainment  of  the 
summit  of  a  beneficent  empire — the  greatest  happiness  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  human  family. 

The  actions  of  a  war  which  exemplify  the  boldest  ener- 
gies of  man,  and  tend  to  the  strength  and  reputation  of  the 
nation,  cannot  be  studied  too  often.  Those  of  our  invasion 
of  Mexico  have  been  repeatedly  displayed  in  print,  and  not 
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withoat  force  in  these  pages.  Others,  possibly  less  brilliant 
in  some  respects,  but  equally  as  valuable  as  exhibiting  the 
native  germs  of  the  American  character,  and  full  of  instrac* 
tion  and  encouragement  for  the  future,  we  shall  undertaJce, 
in  this  place,  to  delineate. 

Soon  after  war  was  declared — 13th  May,  1846— the  Pre- 
sident determined  to  take  possession  of  New  Mexico.  This 
determination  was  subsequently  extended  to  the  conquest  of 
California,  and — as  noticed  in  Wool's  movement — Chihua- 
hua, the  three  northern  Provinces  or  States,  of  the  enemy. 
Col.  Kearney,  then  commanding  in  Missouri,  was  charged 
with  the  expedition*  to  Santa  Fe.  Instructions  were  sent 
him  in  May,t  but  more  fully  on  the  3rd  of  June.  By  the 
3rd  of  Juneit  ^^  ^^^  ^^  readiness  for  the  march  to  Santa 
Fe,  and  on  tha^t  day  set  out  from  Fort  Leavenworth,  with 
three  squadrons  of  dragoons,  two  companies  of  artillery, 
(two  batteries)  under  Major  Clark,  volunteers  from  Mis- 
souri,§  and  the  First  Regiment  of  Missouri  cavalry,  under 

•  Wc  were  in  Washington  in  February,  1846.  It  was  before  the  adjoetment  of 
the  Oregon  difficulty.  It  was  discussed  a  good  deal  whether,  in  case  of  war, 
troops  could  be  sent,  across  the  prairies,  to  the  Pacific.  We  remember  to  have 
been  asked  the  question  by  an  able  member  from  S.  C,  and  excited  his  surprise 
by  saying  promptly  that  it  was  entirely  practicable.  Few  believed  so  then.  What 
a  change  soon  appeared  !  The  prairies  have  become  a  grand  highway,  not  only 
for  soldiers,  but  for  emigrants  of  all  ages  and  sexes. 

t  Those  of  May  are  not  published.  The  first  before  the  public,  are  of  the  3rd 
of  June,  but  they  allude  to  previous  ones. 

t  Gen.  Kearney's  first  printed  report  is  24th  of  August,  and  he  does  not  say 
when  he  left  Missouri. "  We  state  the  39th  from  an  account  of  Doniphan's  expe- 
dition, written  by  a  man  of  Weightman's  company  of  Volunteer  Artillery.  Frank 
S.  Edwards,  (Carey  &  Hart,  1848,)  p.  23,  Emory,  p.  160,  would  indicate  the  27tfa 
June  as  the  time  of  marching. 

§  The  designation  of  troops  is  taken  from  Emory's  Notes,  p.  14.  He  does  not 
state  the  nambers.  Ripley  says  in  all  about  "  1,800  men."  And  he  says.,  eight 
companies  of  dragoons,  which  was  four  squadrons ;  vol.  1st.  p.  273.  Emory, 
however,  ought  to  have  known  best,  as  he  was  present,  and  we  follow  his  author- 
ity. Ripley  says  Doniphan  had  nine  companies  of  mounted  men  in  his  regiment. 
We  think  he  had  but  eight,  and  that  the  two  of  infantry,  under  Capt  Agoey, 
made  the  complement  of  the  President's  call.  We  doubt  if  Kearney  had  over 
1,500  men.  The  Mormons  were  600,  and  one- third  of  Kearney's  force  was  al- 
lowed in  that  description  of  men.  The  number  of  pieces  in  the  batteries,  says 
Edwards,  p.  23,  was*' eight  long  brass  six-pounders,  and  two  twelve-pound  (er) 
howitzers. 


CJ<rf*  A.  N.  Dotti|>han,  besides  two  companies  of  volunteer 
infantry.  The  Mormons  (emigrant)  were  permitted  to  ht 
eiirolled  to  the  number  of  one-third  of  the  command,  atid! 
aboat  five  hundred  were  eventually  mustered,  who  followed 
the  "  Army  of  the  West,"  under  Kearney,  after  many  weeksr. 
They  were  first  organized  under  Capt.  James  Allen,  Dra- 
g'oons — who,  dying,  was  replaced  by  Capt.  P!  8t.  G.  Cook,  of 
the  same  regiment.  One  thousand  mounted  men  were  called 
for  additionally,  and  moved  under  Col.  Price,  long  after 
Kearney's  march. 

On  the  31st  of  July,  Kearney's  command  was  cortcentra- 
ted  at  Bent*s  Fort  (Trading  House)  on  the  Arkansas,*  564 
miles  from  Leavensworth.  Resuming  the  march  on  the  2nd 
of  August,  Keatney  reached  the  Vegas  on  the  15th,  har- 
angued the  people,  and  exacted  from  the  Alcalde  of  the 
town  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States.  Gov.  Ar- 
mijo,  with  4,000  troops,  expected  to  resist,  had  retreated. 
On  the  16th,  at  San  Miguel,  Kearney  again  addressed  the 
{leople  of  the  place,  and  the  array  entered  Santa  Fe  on  the 
Mtb,  '^  without  firing  a  shot,  or  shedding  a  drop  of  blood.** 
Armijo  continued  his  flight  down  the  Rio  Gmnde,  it  was  sup- 
posed, to  seek  security,  or  reinfoifcements,  in  the  province  of 
Chihuahua.  On  the  22d,  by  proclamation,t ''the  whole  of 
New  Mexico,  with  its  then  boundaries,  as  a  territory  of  the 
Vfnited  States  of  America,"  was  taken  ''  under  our  protec- 
tion," and  "the  people  were  perfectly  tranquih"  On  the 
same  day  a  letter  was  addressed  by  Gen.  Kearney  to  Gen. 
Wool,  stating  that  his  troops,  when  all  arrived,  would  "be 
more  than  necessary"  for  his  purposes,  that  the  surplus 
would  be  sent  to  him  at  Chihuahua,  and  that  he  would  short- 
ly depart  for  Galiforhiak  Fort  Marcy,  on  an  eminence  oom« 
manding  the  town,  was  traced  by  Emory  and  Lt.  Gilmer,  of 
the  Engineers,^  and  labourers  from  the  army  were  employ- 
ed to  construct  it.     Desirous  of  explaining  the  advantages 

*  Edward's  account  of  Doniphan's  campaigo.      Emory's  notes  for  dlBMilcey, 
and  for  the  speeches  of  Gen.  Kearney; 

t  Kearney's  despatch,  d4tb  Angnst,  Doc.  N'O.  60,  p^  l69>.     The  qtaotations  are 
fiot*  it'    Letter  to  Woo^,  on  p*.  )7 1,  ssttle  d^ittii<^. 

X  Emory's  Notes,  p.  32. 
7 
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of  our  conquest  to  the  people,  and  to  display  the  force  cal- 
culated to  overawe  opposition,  Kearney  moved  down  the 
Rio  Grande  on  the  2d  September.  He  had  700  mounted 
men,  including  500  of  Doniphan's  regiment,  150  of  the  artil- 
lery, and  the  remainder  regulars.  Arriving  at  Tome,  over 
one  hundred  miles,  on  the  7th,  he  found  the  Mexicans  as- 
sembled to  honour  the  Virgin  Mary,*  and  our  officers  joined 
in  the  procession  for  the  celebration,  '*  with  lighted  candles 
in  their  hands."  Accomplishing  his  ends,  Kearney  returned 
to  Santa  Fe,  on  the  11th.  He  immediately  prepared  a  body 
of  organic  laws,  etc.,  for  the  government  of  the  Territory. 
They  were  compiledf  from  those  of  Missouri,  Texas,  and 
Coahiula,  and  some  regulations  were  taken  from  the  Liv- 
ingston code — in  which  labour  Col.  Doniphan,  a  lawyer  at 
home,  rendered  valuable  assistance. 

On  the  22d,  the  laws  were  promulgated,  and  civil  officers 
were  appointed  to  carry  them  into  execution.  Charles  Bent, 
of  the  trading  establishment  on  the  Arkansas,  was  named 
Governor  of  the  Territory.  His  conquest  consolidated, 
Kearney,  in  obedience  to  instructions  from  Washington, 
marcli^d  on  the  25th,  at  the  head  of  300  dragoons, J  with 
two  howitzers,  to  try  his  fortunes  in  California.  Doniphan, 
'left  in  command,  was  directed  to  join  Wool,  as  soon  as  Price, 
with  his  thousand  mounted  men,  should  relieve  him.  The  In- 
dians committed  depredations  on  the  Mexicans,  in  front  and 
in  rear  of  Kearney's  advancing  column.  These  last  had  been 

*  Edwards,  p.  60,  alludes  to  the  force,  to  which  he  was  attached,  and  at  p.  64, 
he  notices  the  procession,  and  we  quote  from  him.  Emory,  p.  27,  reports  the 
speech  of  Kearney,  at  the  Vegas.  This  passage  occurs :  <<  I  respect  a  good 
Catholic  as  much  as  a  good  Protestant/'  Napoleon  did  little  more  in  Egypt^  and 
yet  the  English  made  a  mountain,  with  which  to  crush  his  religion.  See  O'Meara. 
At  AlbuquerqCi  Armijo's  wife  was  visited  to  obtain  a  map  of  the  territory  (second 
visit  of  Emory,  29th  or  30th  September).  She  could  not  find  it,  Emory  describes 
her,  p.  46,  as  seated  on  an  ottoman,  smoking,  with  a  silver  vase  filled  with  coal. 
It  is  very  probably,  at  present,  in  our  library — having  been  given,  subsequently,  by 
Armijo  to  an  officer,  who  presented  it  to  us.  It  is  worth  $60  or  $80.  Armijo  is 
very  wealthy. 

t  Kearney's  dispatch,  22d  September.    Doc.  No.  60,  p.  175. 

X  After  Carson,  bearing  dispatches  from  Stockton  and  Fremont,  was  met,  (6th 
October,)  200  dragoons  were  sent  back,  and  Kearney  proceeded  with  about  10(1, 
and  the  two  howitzers.    Elmory's  Notes. 
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promised  protection.  Kearney  could  not  stop  to  chastise  or 
to  treat  with  the  savages,  and  near  Joyla,  130  miles  from 
Santa  Fe,  on  the  3rd  of  October,*  he  sent  an  order  to  Doni- 
phan to  march  into  their  **  country  and  destroy  it,"  before 
proceeding  to  Chihuahua.  Kearney'sf  farther  progress  hav- 
ing been  described  at  length,  in  preceding  pages,  we  omit 
him,  and  his  destiny,  from  further  notice  in  these. 

Col.  Price  reached  Santa  Fe  early  in  October.  On  the 
26th  of  that  month  Doniphan  departed.  Dividing  his  com- 
mand into  several  columns,  he  penetrated  the  Navajo  coun- 
try, which  lies  westward  of  Santa  Fe,  and  beyond  the  range 
of  mountains  bordering  on  the  river  Del  Norte.  **  Every  por- 
tion of  their  (Indian)  country  was  visited,"  and  perhaps,  "three- 
fourths  of  their  tribe  collected  J  at  Ojo  Oso,"  where  a  treaty 
was  made.  By  the  12th  of  December  Doniphan's  command, 
united,  were  at  Socorro,  on  the  Del  Norte,  and  about  150 
miles  below  Santa  Fe.  His  expedition  had  been  successful, 
while  it  had  been  peculiarly  severe  on  the  men.  The  daily 
march  was  among  mountains  covered  with  snow.  A  full 
^report,  although  promised,  of  this  expedition  has  not,  how- 
ever, been  published. 

At  Valverde,  a  few  miles  farther  down,  Doniphan  found  a 

*  Emory.    Doniphan  omits  the  date  of  hia  order. 

t  Gen.  Kearney  was  a  very  estimable  man — ^beloved  by  all  hia  associates.  He 
was  a  gallant  soldier,  and  an  excellent  disciplinarian.  By  some  officers  he  was 
eUssed  next  in  rank,  in  our  army,  to  Gen.  Scott.  It  is  said  that  he  and  Worth  en- 
tertained a  reciprocal  admiration,  and  each  always  yielded  precedence  to  the  other. 
This  was  chivalrous.     But  we  place  Worth  in  a  higher  grade. 

An  anecdote  of  Kearney  and  a  volunteer,  on  the  plains,  may  be  repeated.  It 
illiistrates  the  freedom  and  the  metal  of  the  ono,  and  the  military  dignity  of  the 
other.  The  volunteer  was  sent  with  a  letter  to  Kearney,  who  was  in  the  advance, 
some  miles.  He  found  the  General  encamped.  Strutting  up  to  the  marquee,  al- 
ready pitched,  he  remarks  to  Kearney,  that  they  were  gitting  on  *'  right  sharp." 
**  Yes,  sir.'*  "  I  wish  you*d  look  at  my  boss,  Gineral,  and  tell  if  hc*U  stand  the 
racket  clean  through."  "Have  you  a  captain?"  *'Well  we  have,  boss.** 
**  When  you  wish  tu  learn  anything  of  your  movements,  you  had  better  inquire  of 
him."  That's  military,  is  ill"  «•  That  is  miliUry."  **  Well,  they  gin  me  a  letter 
for  you,  but  cuss  me  if  I  know  whether  to  give  it  to  you,  or  send  it  by  your  order- 
ly, and  I'll  right  back  and  ax  the  Captain,**  And,  sure  enough,  he  was  off  like  a 
shot. 

t  Doniphan's  Report,  Ex.  Doc.,  No.  1,  p.  496.    Extracts  are  from  it 
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caravan  of  traders,  with  ^ome  three  hundred  wagona  Tk^jr 
had  left  Santa  Fe  for  Chihuahua,  in  September,  but  appfo-^ 
bending  interruption  by  the  enemy,  had  halted*  He  took 
them  under  escort,  and  prepared  at  once  Ux  his  forwaid 
movement.  The  Tornada  del  Muerto  lay  just  before  hioa. 
This  is  an  extent  of  road,  of  ninety  miles,  without  wftloi, 
save  in  the  winter  season,  when  one  pool,  about  midway,^ 
contains  it.  The  river  bends  westward,  making  a  curve,  the 
salient  points  of  which  are  connected  by  a  range  of  moOB- 
tains,  excluding  approach  to  it ;  and  a  similar  range  runs  en 
the  other  hand  of  the  road — the  eastward.  Doniphan  ibrmed 
detachments  for  its  passage.  Major  Gilpiiiv  with  300  men^ 
moved  on  the  I4th December;  Lt.  GoL  Jackson,  with  990, om 
the  16th;  Doniphan,  with  the  remainder,  on  ttio  l&th  nmi 
all  were  to  unite  at  Doia  Aha,  ten  or  twelve  miles  below 
the  outlet  of  the  pass.  Before  his  departure,  Doniplmft  ^voo 
joined  by  Lt.  Col.  Mitchell,  and  some  ninety  men,  who  bad 
been  sent  by  Price,  on  the  1st.  December  to  open  a  oommi»- 
nication  with  Gen.  Wool — Doniphan  then  fa^ng  sup^^osod 
to  be  in  the  IndLan  country,  and  the  period  of  hia  eoitrictttios ' 
thence  uncertain.  Rumors  of  probable  oppoaitioa  (Artbor 
on^  induced  Doniphan  to  sand  au  expr ese  to  Sa«ta  Pe,  for 
the  march  of  Major  Clark,  with  an  artillery  company,  and  a 
battery  of  field  pieces. 

Arriving  at  Dofia  Ana,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  enemy 
were  at  £1  Paso»  60  miles  beyond^  numbering  '^7IM^  mtft 
aad  six  pieces  of  cantien.^i)  Bot  Dontpban,  attfaoagh  wMr 
out  artillery,  was  not  intimidated.  He  marched  on  the  39d 
On  the  25th,  his  advance  of  some  500  men,  halted  at  3,.  P.  Bf., 
to.  encamp.  Here  the  enemy  suddenly  mads  bis  appeog 
ansew  Our  troc^  weve  aoattered,  gathering  w«ood^  &o.  Tbe 
surprise   was  complete.     But  they  promptly  rallied   and 


*  La  JacfMida 4el  Muerlo  is  «  dn^%  journtf  of  deiiA.  NimDcfcfrom  u MexleasV 
4yuig  froiA  tJurei  gn  the  routed  Bdwsards  saijitt  tha^  roat*  of  Ilraipfaai'»MMcl^ 
WM'ODlf  sixty  mUa.  The  pool  mm  diy.  The  fim  ftighti  w^m  wsiAoodjis 
mOu  off  the  iMd»  See  KeMUll*«  SmU  ¥••  (Tens^  oxpedltioa*  far mw  aesvat 
of  tkepas^eto. 

f  The  above  facU,  with  this,  from  Doniphan's  report,  Doc.  No.  1,  p.  497.  Tl» 
Other  Side.  p.  108,  say  "*  aboofc  2,Q0a  men,  witit  4.pifctt  o£  utiihtfr'' 
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Hm,  «Mi«ted  1^  Capt.  (Major)  P.  R  Thompson,'*  of 
DtragootuB,  to  receive  tbe  Mexieatis.  The  enemy  halted 
4tt  jialf  Jt  mile :  his  force  was  about  1200,  iucludiirg  over  900 
^ftvftlry,  and  having  a  t  pocmder  howitzer.  He  placed  his 
tmi^ry  ^n  the  wings,  infantry  intermediate,  with  the  gim  in 
tie  centre— all  commaTided  by  one  Ponce,  a  cavalry  officer. 
ikut  tnfOfU  were  in  open  order,  as  skirmishers,  and  on  foot : 
€tilpin  in  charge  of  the  right  wing;  Mitchell,  of  the  left. 
The  Mexican  sent  a  lieutenant,  to  demand  that  Doniphan 
lAMmld  proceed  to  their  lines,  for  a  conference.  He  bore  a 
ikick  flag,  *' having  a  skull  and  cross  bones  worked  upon  it,^ 
and  declared,  that  unless  his  order  was  complied  with,  they 
(the  Mexicans)  would  charge,  and  **  neither  ask  nor  give 
quarters."  The  reply  was  a  rough  one,  and  rather  soldierly 
ikaak  classieal— ^  charge  and  be  d — d ;  and  it  would  have 
been  no  violation  of  the  rules  of  war,  to  have  shot  the  bearer 
«f  such  a  pirate  flag.  The  intimation,  however,  was  not 
^ven  to  our  men ;  but,  en  the  contrary,  their  indignation 
was  restrained.  The  enemy  advanced  firing ;  our  fire  was 
ImM  until  it  would  be  effective.  The  Mexicans  had  fired 
Ihree  rounds,  and  two  from  the  howitzer,  when,  moving  upon 
•nr  flanks  with  their  cavalry,  Domfrfian  ordered  a  discharge 
apoQ  them.    It  was  given  along  ti^e  entire  line  ;  a  secondf 

*  ]>oo9baii'B  report  aod  Eklwards's  b«ok,  for  all  the  teu.  Thompson  was  «id 
and  adyJBer  to  Doniphan.  Wo  do  net  know  how  he  happened  on  that  ezpeditioii. 
He  is  ao  intelligent  and  gallant  offioer,  a  native  of  Augusta,  Georgia,  and  a  gradn- 
ate  of  West  Point  Academy. 

t  Edwards,  p.  85,  alludes  to  the  two  volleys,  and  the  approach  of  the  dragoons 
Id  the  wagons,  where  he  was  qnartermasier's  sergeant,  m  charge,  v^ith  some  20 
ntfl.  The  **  Other  Side*'  say,  the  signal  for  the  charge  was  uken  for  that  df  rcttMl ! 
and  their  people  retired.  Ponce,  soon  wounded,  called  for  "  his  ekapUttn/*  and 
rushed  back  to  £1  Paso.  They  assert  that  Doniphan's  men  were  at  Jirst  beaten, 
Mmd  jiierwards  rallied.  A  aiistake.  Knowing,  or  snspecting  the  vsiai  over  Aet 
iog  43£  ibeanemy,  Gilpin  nmde  his  wing  kneel  down  in  the  grass,  until  it  was  tfaae 
$Q  «M  their  arms.  The  M^eaaa  were  awrprised  (says  Edwards)  that  when  mm 
row  of  men  was  shot  down,  another  sprang  up !  The  **  Other  Side,"  p.  169,  aatntt 
that  Ponca  commanded  only  between  400  aid  700  mea*  of  whom  500  were 
aioaatad— and  Ihaft  the  Ameneana  nonibend  700.  Oar  aceomit  is  from  DaniphMi 
and  ocbars.  Thay  did  not  overrate  modi,  if  a^y.  Ae  Vidal,  the  chiei;  reoiaMai 
BMr  £1  Paao^  and  aent  ibrwai^  his  liantaaant*  k  ia  prohaUa  Ihal  thn  mitfor  poslte 
was  at  Braziio.    The  cavalry,  driven  over  the  moimtainf,  were  anacka^  Md 
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volley  was  delivered';  the  hostile  dragoons  passed  the  flank, 
and  charged  upon  the  wagons ;  a  handful  of  men  repulsed 
them  promptly ;  their  line  was  broken  and  driven :  their  gun 
seized ;  and  the  affair  was  ended  I  Our  loss,  seven  wounded, 
nearly  all  of  whom  recovered.  The  Mexicans  had  forty- 
three  killed,  and  about  150  wounded.  A  party  of  some 
twenty  men,  under  Capt.  Reid,  came  up  mounted,  and 
charging  the  Vera  Cruz  dragoons,  of  three  times  their  num- 
ber, who  were  rallying,  drove  them  over  the  contiguous 
mountains.  On  the  27th,  Doniphan  entered  £1  Paso,*  whence 
Col.  Vidal  had  departed,  with  his  2000  men — some  dis- 
banded— as  soon  as  the  combat  of  Brazito  was  known  to 
him. 

This  combat  was  really  but  a  skirmish.  The  Mexicans 
had  no  stability ;  they  gave  little  opportunity  for  real  fight- 
ing ;  and  probably  would  have  ran  off  without  doing  more 
than  emptying  tbeir  pieces  out  of  range,  if  Doniphan  had 
at  first  advanced  to  meet  them.  But,  surprised  as  the  Ame- 
ricans really  were,  it  showed  some  courage,  in  our  scattered 
and  raw  troops,  to  come  so  promptly,  and  with  so  much 
resolution,  to  their  work.  And  the  event  may  be  narrated, 
mainly,  to  exhibit  the  self-possession  and  the  cool  reliance 
of  Americans,  under  such  circumstances  of  trial.  One  of 
Csesar's  bloodiest  and  most  hazardous  battles  in  Gaul,  (with 
the  Nervii,)  was  commenced  in  precisely  the  same  manner. 
He  was  attacked  while  forming  camp,  and  his  men  dispersed 
and  unarmed.    The  result,  in  both  cases,  was  the  same. 

At  EI  Paso,  Doniphan  learned  that  Wool  had  not  marched 
upon  Chihuahua.  He  was,  however,  supernumerary  in 
New-Mexico,  with  his  856  men,  and  he  resolved  to  march 
and  conquer  alone.    But  as  it  was  improper  to  advance 

nearly  all  of  them  killed,  by  some  Navi^o  lodiant,  who  had  been  witneasiDg  the 
fight.  Women,  it  is  said,  served  at  the  gun.  One  was  killed,  and  herbody  borne 
oflf.  It  is  credited ;  as  it  is  said  they  have  more  coarage,  and  more  sense,  than  their 
lordly  halves. 

*  Doniphan  was  met  by  several  oitixens,  with  a  white  flag,  who  surrendered  the 
place  to  him.  The  inhabitints  at  first  fled,  bot  returned  and  became  content 
Doniphan's  discipline  was  qaite  creditable.  Provisions  were  procared,  and  alio 
wine  and  brandy,  made  in  the  viemity.  It  is  the  beet  grape  region  iu  all  that  »e- 
tion  of  country. 
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without  artillery,  he  accordingly  awaited  the  arrival  of 
Major  Clark  and  the  battery.  These  reached  El  Paso  on 
the  1st  February — the  baggage  and  commissary  train  on  the 
5th — and  on  the  8th,  the  march  was  resumed  towards  Chi- 
huahua, distant  200  miles.  Doniphan's  force  consisted  now 
of  "924  effective  men,*  117  officers  and  privates  of  the  ar- 
tillery, 93  of  Lt.  Col.  Mitchell's  escort,  and  the  remainder, 
the  1st  regiment  of  Misspuri  mounted  volunteers."  The  ar- 
tillery numbered  two  twelve  pounder  howitzers,  and  four 
five  pounder  guns. 

Pressing  onward,  the  little  army  arrived,  on  the  27th,  at 
Sans,  within  80  miles  of  Chihuahua,  where  information  was 
received,  that  **  the  enemy,  in  great  force,  had  fortified  the 
pass  of  the  Sacramento" — a  stream  about  half  way  to  Chi- 
huahua— and  that  a  battle  would  be  delivered  there.  There 
was  no  water  between  Sans  and  the  Sacramento,  15  miles 
off,  with  the  necessity,  to  procure  it,  of  an.  intermediate  com- 
bat. Early  on  the  28th,  Doniphan  advanced.  The  traders* 
wagons,t  and  those  of  the  command,  were  formed  into  four 
columns,  with  intervals  of  about  50  yards,  making  a  **rect-  . 
angle  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,"  and  half  as  wide. 
In  the  middle  space,  was  placed  the  artillery  ;t  in  the  other 
two,  the  remainder  of  the  command,  excepting  200  cavalry, 
who  covered  the  front  and  flanks.  Doniphan's  force  was 
thus  masked,  while  in  case  of  attack,  the  wagons  could 
readily  corral  (as  it  is  termed)  for  defensive  purposes.  In 
this  order,  the  advance  was  continued  until  about  noon, 
when  within  three  miles  of  the  enemy.  A  reconnaissance 
thence,  showed  the  general  arrangements  of  the  Mexican 

*  Doniphan's  despatch.  For  the  pieces  of  artillery,  see  report  of  Mig.  M.  L. 
Clark,  Doc.  No.  1,  p.  505. 

The  men  had  received  no  pay  yet.  Previous  to  this,  some  had  out  the  military 
trattons  ftom  their  coats,  and  passing  them  for  12)  cents,  had  purchased  fruit.  At 
this  time  many  were  dressed  in  buckskin,  procured  from  the  Indians.  Says  Ed- 
wards, p.  99 :  <'  In  a  whole  company,  no  two  pairs  of  panUloons  were  of  the 
same  hue ;  and  there  being  few  who  owned  a  jacket,  the  red  flannel  or  cheeked 
thirt  made  up  the  imiform.  Shoes  were  a  luxury,  and  hau  a  very  doubtful  ar- 
ticle." 

t  Major  Gilpin's  report,  for  the  columns  of  wagoni^  d&c. 

t  For  these  facts,  see  report  of  Miyor  Clark,  Ex.  Doc.  No.  1,  p.  510. 


l^o^ui^ative  eatimAte  of  the  nuad^eir  of  iits  d^eo^bns*  Tiii^ 
iE^p^K^red  qyite  formidable ;  but  tbere  was  9»  Uiovgfit  flf 
jlbrinking  from  the  ^^al  of  power.  It  i^  nol;  ea#y»  from  the 
^l^^le^s  ac^Hmoiis  ^'itb  r^gacd  to  mmuti«,  0  give  »  deMrip- 
tipn  of  tbe  field,  yet  fin  attempt  will  be  made,  in  M  few 
Wiwd3  as  po«8ible,* 

Tbe  maio  road  rao  nei^ly  eoptb.  Witbin  a  moie  or  two  of 
^  Mexicans,  two  brancbes  led  off— ^tfte  right  band,  t#  ik 
village  several  miles  above  the  ford  of  the  Saeramant^ 
n^^  9  the  left,  down  a  dry  ^d  deep  ravine  to  its  jimotion^ 
^  good  distance  off,  with  the  river.  The  valley  was  ^ncloao^ 
by  mountains  on  the  north-eastern,  and  soathern,  and  sootU- 
yr^lttern  sides ;  the  p€k8s  was,  by  their  approach,  narrowed 
tp  ^  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles.  In  the  midst  of  the  plaip, 
j9^  covering  the  advance  to  the  ford,  was  a  coa^iderabW* 
^d,  in  parts,  an  abrupt  elevation  of  ground,  extending  eaat 
m4  wast  some  three  miles,  and  balf  as  much  across.  The 
4eep  ravine  skirted  the  northern  flank — the  Sacramento  the 
i^ijthern — with  an  interval  of  several  hundred  yards  of  levol 
prairie.  The  rancbo  Sacramento  was  beyond  the  stream^^ 
and  under  the  brow  of  the  momitain;  the  Cerro,  100  fee^ 
^bove  the  plain,  within  striking  distance,  where  a  baUery 
was  planted,  of  two  nine  and  two  six  pounder  guns.  The 
principal  road  crossed  the  eminence  centrally.  On  the  rigbt 
band  was  a  plateau — the  left  was  higher  ground,  ascended 
by  a  bench  of  50  or  00  feet,  which,  towards  its  north-easteyfi 
ppint,  rose  to  the  height  of  300  feet.  This  latter  portion 
formed  an  irregular  square,  whose  sides  were  over  a  mile  in 
length.  The  northern  and  western  fronts  were  strongly  en- 
trenched and  armed*  The  former,  to  cmfilade  the  road  down 
the  ravine ;  the  angle  between,  to  cover  the  main  road  in 
its  rise  to  the  plateau ;  and  the  latter,  to  sweep  the  plateau 
Itself.  Both  crests  contained,  in  all,  some  36  redoubts, 
Waited  by  almost  continuous  entrenchments,  and  mounting 

*  RfsporU  of  ^niphan  and  Gilpin,  principally.  Th«  map  is  also  befora  m. 
Gilpin  says  36  fortis  and  rodoubts.  These  had  ditches  also,  and  were  connecM^ 
tlie  western  front  especMiUy,  by  entrw<Uun«nf§.  Roa^s  w«c«  made  for  tb»  itinpTal 
of  cannon  ^ooa  fprt  $9  foit,  as  4|e  eoAei^f Qm?y  |Pi0i(  re^e. 


/  • 


M  FMHiea  i£  ArtiUf ry  ««d  hitf  »  doAea  ralvmiM.  TImt 
WM9  i^feoded  by  iSOO  eaviUry,  1900  iofiajUiy,  300  aftfll^ 
j!tit%  attd  (1490  r9ii0h^N)9-Hn  aU,  oear  4200  men — eom- 
mAnded  by  Gen.  Horredia  (ia  ^ief) ;  C<HKk«  former  Jtfinifilv 
^  VI mt  lA  Mexioo,  wbo  waa  a  oapable  engiaear;  JuatimaAl 
9»A  Qibero.* 

DoniphaB  perceived,  at  ooce,  that  a  direot  movement 
wwM  please  the  enemy,  as  he  would  ran  counter  to  the  mk^ 
txt%  atreogth  of  their  defeneeis.  He  accordingly  diverted  lo 
the  right,  crossed  the  ravine  (bed  of  a  wet  weather  stream) 
JhAgher  up,  by  filling  it,  and  mounted  the  plateau  oa  its  wei^ 
(^rn  side.  The  Mexican  saw  tbe  manoeuvre,  and  with  his 
4M^valry  and  some  guns,  tried  to  check  the  movement.  Bat 
owr  people  were  too  expeditious,  and  had  gained  the  crefl^ 
evefi  with  a  portion  of  the  wagons,  without  interruption* 
Hie  enemy  crossed  the  main  road,  and  took  position  witfaim 
half  a  mile.  Our  guns  were  advanced,  and  opened  fire. 
After  their  play  for  a  period,  to  the  annoyance  of  the  Mnd- 
oans,  who  sustained  a  loss  of  15  or  20  men,  they  witlidrew 
to  their  intrenchments.  Doniphan  again  moved  forward-^ 
bif  wagons  in  the  (H*iginal  order — the  troops  in  advance ; 
and,  to  avoid  the  strong  redoubts,  &c.,  on  the  right  fiank  of 
Hm  hAStile  position,  he  directed  his  march  towards  tbeir  left. 
The  enemy  concentrated  their  force  upon  the  menaced  line. 
When  within  300  yards  of  the  Mexieans,  D<miphan  ordered 
a  chargef  upon  their  left,  of  his  cavalry,  supported  by  the 
two  howitzers.  These  pieces  were  commanded  by  Gaptaui 
Weightman,  and  were  manned  by  only  son»e  twenty  men. 
They  advanced  at  a  gallop,  passed  round  a  gully  before  the 
wemy's  position,  unlimbered  within  fifty  yards  of  the  line, 
a«d  poured  in  a  fire  of  cannister.  The  horsemen  dashed  for- 
ward to  the  intrenchments — took  theja^  4n  spite  of  opposir 
tion — aided  to  draw  up  the  howitzers,  which,  right  and  left, 
daiivered  a  destructive  enfiladipg  fire.    The  other  battalion, 

•  Reports  of  Gilpin,  0oBipbM»  aad  othwp,  mk  Bdwwdir*  hialonr  ^  the  flvpft- 
4il^oo. 

f  Ijd  400ver8«UQ»  viUi  Taykur,  M  MooUrey,  Donqtban  aaid  iiis  boys  ccpMtedlr 
4|Bkedka?0  to  ob«r£«>iuQ4  Allans  be  ^ooaentod.  06"  tbiey  west,  tsd  UnUWAanU 
hfb  knew  of  tbe  maacBovres  whicti  won  tbe  battle.^-Vide  Edwards,  p.  5S. 
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with  the  six  pounders,  advanced  upon  the  centre,  and  car-- 
ried  it  also.  The  guns  were  tamed  upon  a  body  of  Mexican 
cavalry,  aiming  to  charge  our  left  flank,  and  dispersed  them. 
The  opposing  forces  were  driven  from  all  their  redoubts, 
forts  and  intrenchments,  and  actively  pursued.  The  battery 
on  the  Cerro,  over  the  rancho  of  Sacramento,  had  played 
upon  our  flank,  and  was  continuing  its  practice,  although 
nearly  harmless,  from  inaccurate  and  plunging  fire.  It  was 
now  replied  to  by  our  pieces,  and  was  soon  silenced,  while 
two  parties  attacked  on  opposite  sides,  expelled  the  enemy, 
and  seized  the  guns.  The  battle  was  terminated.  It  had 
endured  some  hours,  which  were  occupied  principally  in 
traversing  the  ground.  The  conquerors  remained  on  the 
field.  The  Mexican  loss  was  about  300  killed,  and  as  many 
wounded,  and  forty  prisoners.  All  their  artillery  was  cap- 
tured. The  black  flag*  of  Brazito  was  also  found  on  the 
field,  and  preserved  among  the  individual  trophies.  The 
American  casualties  were,  one  killed,  (Major  Owens,  in 
storming  a  fort.)  one  mortally  wounded,  seven  others  wounded, 
five  of  whom  entirely  recovered !  f 

The  order  of  battle  was  parallel.  The  character  of  the 
ground  demanded  such  disposition.  The  plateau  was  the 
only  route  to  the  upper  level,  where  the  enemy  had  fortified 
with  great  judgment  and  strength.  Good  troops  might  have 
maintained  such  a  position  against  almost  any  odds.  Bayard 
said  to  Charles  VIIl.,  who  wished  to  burn  Mezieres,  be- 
cause of  its  feeble  fortifications,  that  '*no  place  could  be 
weak,  which  was  defended  by  brave  men ;'  and  he  made 
good  his  remark,  by  a  successful  resistance.  The  Mexicans 
had  a  strong  place  by  nature,  greatly  benefitted  by  the  ap- 
plication of  art.  But  their  *^  courage"  was  deficient,  and  all 
their  labour  was  a  waste  of  energy  and  time. 

*  Stated  by  Edwards,  p.  118.  Miy.  Clark  purchased,  from  the  man  who  pidced 
it  op.  In  the  trunks  of  the  officers  which  our  soldiers  broke  open,  there  weie 
ibond  large  sums  of  money,  which  were  kept  by  the  finders. 

t  There  were  taken,  besides  the  cannon  and  prisoners,  sereral  national  and 
regimeotal  colours ;  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition ;  thousands  of  ponnds  of  hard 
bread  and  dried  meat ;  besides  flour,  cattle,  and,  Edwards  says,  "  ten  ocrct  «( 
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There  were  two  remarkable  things  connected  with  this 
combat.  The  trifling  loss  on  our  part,  after  a  conflict,  far 
and  near,  of  some  four  hours !  The  Mexican  firing  was 
shockingly  defective.  From  elevation,  it  was,  of  coarse» 
more  or  less  planging;  but,  even  under  the  angle,  it  is  as- 
tonishing  that  they  did  no  execution.  And,  in  the  hand-to- 
han'i  struggle  within  their  works,  they  appear  to  have  done 
no  injury.  Did  this  arise  from  inexperience  or  trepidation  T 
Not  the  former,  because  many  of  the  troops  were  veterans; 
at  least,  they  had  been  in  conflict  among  themselves,  in  pro- 
tracted civil  wars,  and  had  burnt  powder  against  the  In- 
dians; and,  with  their  odds  of  ground  and  numbers,  the 
latter  should  have  had  no  effect.  But  it  is  the  only  horn  of 
the  dilemma  upon  which,  reasonably,  they  may  be  poised. 
The  next  striking  fact,  was  the  charge  with  howitzers  up  to 
their  lines,  unlimbering,  and  coming  **to  action'*  within 
fifty  yards!*  No  similar  instance  of  such  daring  occurs  to 
us ;  and  it  is  questioned  if  there  is  one  on  record.  Weight- 
man  made  the  experiment — gallant  even  to  rashness;  but  it 
has  invested  him  with  a  renown  of  which  he  may  well  feel 
proud. t  The  action  itself  will  redound  to  the  advantage  of 
his  country.  It  will  stimulate  to  emulation  in  future  con- 
tests, against  whatever  foe,  and  by  strengthening  our  morale, 
contribute  largely  to  success. 

During  the  opening  cannonade,  Doniphan  was  cool  and 
self-possessed, — like  Taylor  at  Buena  Vista,  he  crossed  his 
IcgJ  over  his  horse,  and  whittled  a  stick  as  imperturbably 
as  Sam  Houston  does  in  the  midst  of  a  Senatorial  debate. 
But  he  was  apprehensive  and  restless  for  a  moment,  when 
his  boys — a  comparative  handful,  and  each  fighting  for  him- 
self like  the  Texan  Rangers — galloped  ofif  against  such  strong 
works  so  numerously  defended.     Their  prompt  success,  how- 

*  Bragg  aniimbered,  at  Bueoa  Vista,  within  100  yards  of  12,000  adTaociog 
Mexicans ;  and  they  approched  mach  nearer,  before  the  terribly  destructive  fire  re- 
pelled, and  finally  sent  them  headlong  in  flight.  O'Brien  then  was  approached 
within  a  few  paces,  before  be  woald  abandon  bis  gans. 

t  Weightinan  is  the  delegate  to  Congress  from  New- Mexico— elected,  in  part» 
by  his  gallantry.  He  is  an  estimable  and  inieUigent  gentleman,  and,  as  shown 
when  we  were  old  associates,  as  bra?e  as  any  body. 

X  Vide  Edwards'  book,  p.  1 19. 
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0mr,  ttgain  teaiored  Im  eoBfideoecv  ftai  tbe  vkslMry  «n»  im- 
irovaii  M  fully  as  was  practicable  Two  regidar  oSBcam 
were  his  aids  and  advisers — ^Thompson,  of  the  Dragoons,  mmd 
Wooster,  of  the  4th  Artillery.  The  self-reliance  c£  our 
people  was  strikingly  exhibited  throughout  the  whole  affair^ 
Oar  troops  were  hundreds  of  miles  from  Assistanee,  and  de- 
feat would  have  resulted,  if  not  in  a  massacre,  at  least  in 
ipuch  suffering,  and  ignominious*  captivity.  Yet,  withotat 
a  thought  of  reverses,  they  made  the  onset,  and  their  enthu- 
siastic courage  and  unconquerable  energy,  received  their 
'  merited  reward. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  Doniphan  entered  Chihuahua.  Hi^ 
had  marched  from  Santa  Fe,  exclusive  of  the  detour  iota 
the  Indian  country,  about  540  miles.  The  news  of  the  battle 
of  Buena  Vista  had  not  yet  reached  that  place.  Informa- 
tion only  was  received,  that  Wool,  instead  o(  advancing  ta 
meet  him,  was  at  Saltillo,  surrounded  by  the  enemy.  In  the 
course  of  the  month  a  council  or  two  of  officers  were  held, 
to  determine  on  the  future  march  of  the  command.  At  length 
a  majority  advised  to  remain  where  they  were,  when  Doni- 
pbanf  declared  his  resolution  to  go  home.  On  the  6th  of 
April,  an  express  with  twelve  men  was  despatched  to  Gesi* 
Taylor,  to  receive  orders.  On  the  24th,  it  returned  with  in- 
structions for  the  command  to  move  to  Monterey,  by  Parras 
and  Saltillo,  and  the  next  day,  Doniphan  began  his  march. 
His  force  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Saltillo  on  the  21st  of 
May,  and  the  veritable  Gen.  Wool,  whom  they  had  hoped  to 
see  at  El  Paso, — then  at  Chihoahua« — and  again  at  Parras, — 
doomed,  in  all  their  expectations,  to  so  many  disappoint- 
ments that  they  began  to  doubt  if  there  was  any  Wool  at 

*  Edwards,  p.  1 1 8.  In  one  of  the  captured  wagons  were  found  several  bundles  of 
rop€»  cut  into  convenient  length*.  They  were  m tended  to  be  used  in  tfing  owt 
M€n  when  captured  !  So  sangume  were  the  Mexicans  of  a  complete  victor/  that 
a  number  of  citizens  went  out  from  Chihuahua,  to  witness  the  destruction  of  the 
Americans.  When  the  tide  of  conflict  was  no  longer  doubtful,  they  fled  to  the  city, 
and  announced  the  result.  But,  incredulous  of  the  event,  the  people  stoned  tlMm  is 
the  streets  for  false  prophets. 

t  At  the  council,  Doniphan  said :  **  Gentlemen,  yon  may  have  *faMt*  reasooafbr 
staying  where  we  are,  but  Im  for  going  home  to  Sarah  and  the  children."  Wa 
wife  should  commend  him  for  the  remark. 
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all — ^Wool  himself,  in  •*ftill  feather,**  reviewed  them  the  next 
day.  It  was  a  motley  orowd  that  appeared  on  parade,  and 
the  more  wild  and  picturesque,  from  contrast  with  the  ililt 
dress  of  Wool  and  his  followers.  Some  had  only  fragments 
of  caps — others  with  the  lingering  remains  of  hats — some  in 
baekskin  completely  clad— others  with  patched  and  parti- 
coloured garments,  and  with  similar  diversity  of  foot  cover- 
ing, among  which  were  the  debris  only,  of  shoes,  moccasins 
and  boots.  They  had  received  neither  pay  nor  clothing,  and 
generally,  little  more  than  half  rations*  of  food.  But  they 
w^e  now  hardy  veterans  of  the  field,  as  well  as  of  the 
torf, — and  Wool  was  soldier  enough  to  appreciate  their  ser- 
vices, and  bowever  shod  and  clad,  to  feel  and  to  express,  his 
admiration  of  their  endurance  and  of  their  gallant  achieve- 
ments. On  the  25th  of  May,  Doniphan  arrived  at  Monterey, 
and  Taylor,  more  assimilated  inf  dress  with  them  than  Wool 
bad  been,  informally  inspected  the  volunteers.  Proceeding 
on,  the  command  reached  the  Rio  Grande  on  the  last  of  May; 
their  horses  were  sent  through  Texas— they  embarked  for 
New-Orleans.  But,  unable  to  carry  saddles  and  skins,  &c. 
or  to  sell  them,  and  refusing  to  give  them  to  the  **  rascally 
Mexicans,**  a  bonfire  was  kindled,  and  all  were  heaf^ed  <m 
die  pile  and  consumed.  At  New-Orleans,  they  were  objects 
of  great  curionty ;  but  they  permitted  no  long  period  for  its 
indulgence,  in  the  eagerness  to  arrives  at  their  homes  in  MifiH 
soorL  When  landed  at  9t  Louis,  these  men  had  traversed 
in  a  single  year,  5194  miles  t    From  St.  Louis,  1216  miles*  to 

*  EdwardB. 

t  Ibid — for  all  these  fkcts.  An  incident  narrated  bj  him  maj  be  oilered  hen. 
Mitchell  proceeded  on  the  piarch,  with  an  advance  guard  to  P^rras.  They  had 
pasMd  Bl  Faso,  25  milet  in  rear.  The  owner  learned  that  some  Lipaoa  w«f» 
OMaiog  up  a  ralley,  and  would  pcebablf  soon  attack  and  plunder  kim.  He  hMtQ»> 
ed  to  Parras,  and  persuaded  a  dpzoa  of  Mitchell's  men  to  mount  horses  he  pro* 
▼ided,  and  retf^m  to  defend  his  property.  They  rode  all  night,  and  reached  El 
Paso  before  the  attack.  SHxij  Indians  advanced — our  13  men — increased  by  eight 
stomggUn  who  bad  come  up  from  the  main  bodyv-Hudlied  out  and  reoeiTed  the  a0*> 
snit.  Arrows  flew  and  bullets  seplied.  Soo»,  Xhm  Indians  saw  thai  the  cowardly 
Mexicans  had  employed  sterner  stuff  than  they  were  aeeustomed  to,  and  they  fled, 
leaving  their  booty  of  animals,  previous^  stolen,  in  the  hands  of  our  men — ten  or 
twelve  prisoners,  and  twenty  men  stain  f    On  our  part,  not  a  man  was  seriously 
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Santa  Fe — 1030  to  Chihuahua,  including  an  incidental  march 
to  San  Pueblo  and  back — and  thence,  by  Monterey,  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  New -Orleans,  to  St.  Louis,  2878  miles. 

A  comparison  has  been  instituted  between  the  march  of 
Doniphan  and  the  retreat  of  Xenophon,  with  his  10,000 
Greeks.  But  they  are  not  at  all  comparable  in  scarcely  any 
of  the  features  of  the  two  expeditions,  and  the  assumption 
is  so  extravagant,  that  it  is  calculated  to  detract  from  the 
real  merits  of  Doniphan's  conduct.  The  wise  and  heroic 
Greek  stands  yet  unapproached  !  The  difference  of  arms 
were  against  Doniphan,  but  the  Mexican,  as  the  losses  de- 
monstrate, was  far  more  ineffective  with  his  fire  arms,  than 
were  the  barbarians,  opposed  to  Xenophon,  with  their  arrows. 
The  distance  overcome  is  also  on  Doniphan^s  side ;  but  the 
greater  portion  of  it  was  our  prairie-ocean,  over  our  river, 
and  thus,  without  resistance;  while  the  Greek,  if  he  mea- 
sured only  about  2000  miles,  had  to  fight  almost  incessantly, 
both  for  progress  and  for  sustenance,  and  his  exposure  in 
the  mountains  was  vastly  more  severe  than  the  other's,  be- 
cause numbers  perished  in  the  Greek  column,  and  none  in 
the  American.  It  is  useless  to  trace  the  parallel — the  read- 
er may  do  so  if  he  pleases — ^and  while  Doniphan  achieved  a 
great  deal,  it  is  absurd  and  hurtful  in  every  way,  to  place 
him  beside  the  great  Greek  Captain,  and  the  tremendous 
obstacles  which  he  had  to  surmount. 

Kearney  and  Doniphan  having  passed  from  New  Mexi- 
co— the  Mormons  under  Cooke,  likewise  on  their  route  to 
California — Col.  Price  remained  in  command  of  the  province. 
The  detachment  sent  under  Mitchell  to  open  a  communica- 
tion with  Wool,  had  weakened  his  force.  The  Mexicans  at- 
tempted to  take  advantage  of  his  position,  by  a  rebellious 
resistance  to  his  authority.  He  received  intimation,  how- 
ever, of  their  aims  on  the  15th  December — made  numerous 
arrests — ascertained  that  the  rising,  anticipated  towards  the 
North,  would  have  been  quite  extensive,  but  that  the  ringlead- 
ers escaped.  The  government  again  became  tranquil,  and  it 
was  hoped  that  such  measures  had  been  taken  that  there 
would  be  no  outbreak.  It  proved,  however,  only  a  lull  of 
the  storm,  and  not  a  permanent  submission.    On  the  14tb 
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Jan.,  1847,  Gov.  Bent*  and  others,  left  for  Tfiws,  some  dis- 
tance up  the  Rio  Grande.  On  the  19th,  he  and  five  others 
were  seized  and  inhumanly  butchered,  with  all  the  atrocities 
of  savage  cruelty.  At  the  Arroyof  Honda,  and  at  the  Colo- 
rado river,  on  the  same  day,  numbers  of  Americans  and 
friendly  Mexicans  were  massacred.  The  object  seemed  to 
be  to  kill;];  all  who  had  taken  civil  office  under  our  authority. 
The  news  reached  Price  the  next  day  at  Santa  Fe,  and  let- 
ters were  intercepted,  calling  on  other  portions  of  the  terri- 
tory to  render  assistance  in  throwing  ofi*  the  Americafi 
government,  civil  and  military.  With  prompt  activity. 
Price  concentrated  his  forces,  and  marched  northward,  on 
the  23d,  to  put  down  the  insurgents.  These  last  were  in- 
creasing rapidly  in  numbers,  and  were  moving  upon  Santa 
Fe.  Price's  force,  with  which  he  set  out,  numbered  463 
rank  and  file,  with  four  mounted  howitzers  in  charge  of 
Lieut.  Dyer,§  U.  S.  Ordnance,  and  including  one  company 
of  mounted  volunteers.  Capt.  Burgwin,  with  a  company 
of  dragoons,  was  ordered  to  join  as  early  as  practicable. 
On  the  24th,  the  enemy  were  met  at  Canada,  strongly  posted 
on  heights  commanding  the  road,,  and  occupying  three  stone 

*  Edwards,  p.  103,  does  not  think  6eot*s  death  was  due  to  the  iosarrection, 
bat  was  instigated  by  his  own  wife !  She  was  a  beaatiful  SpaDiarJ,  but  from  dif- 
fiealties  bad  separated  from  her  busbaad,  and  arrived  at  Taos,  where  Bent  had 
eonsiderable  property.  Several  attempts  had  been  made  to  murder  him,  and  on 
one  occasion  he  bad  killed  bis  assailaut.  He  had  been  warned  not  to  go  to  Taos, 
and  had  not  been  there  some  time  previous  to  bis  assassination.  He  was  taken 
there,  and  was  offered  either  to  be  killed,  or  to  live  with  the  loss  of  his  eyes  and 
certain  intolerable  mutilations.  Death  was  preferred,  and  it  was  accorded  with 
many  barbarities.    He  was  an  enterprising  and  intelligent  gentleman. 

t  Price's  report  for  all  this^Doc.  No.  1,  p.  520.  There  were  minor  affairs 
about  Mora  Town  and  elsewhere,  but  we  omit  them. 

In  allusion  to  this  insurrection,  Senor  De  Mora,  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  writes  to 
Santa  Anna  (13th  of  April,  lt47,)  on  the  way  to  Cerro  Gordo:  **  Intelligence  has 
been  received  from  New  Mexico,  of  certain  Sicilian  verpers,  which  the  inhabitants 
have  enacted  upon  the  Yankees  there,*'  et.  cet. — Doc.  No.  60,p.  1088. 

}  Price's  Report. — The  insurrection  was  quite  extensive.  Bent's  death  may 
have  been  a  private  grudge  on  the  part  of  his  wife  and  her  kindred ;  but  Price 
learned  the  general  design  of  the  iusurgents,  and  states  it. 

§  Dyer,  now  brevet  Captain,  is  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  and  with  fine  abili- 
ties, is  a  rare  specimen  of  a  noble  heaited  gentleman.  We  happen  to  know  him 
Tear  intimately. 
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hoases  at  their  bases.  They  had  1500  men.  Afradgemenlft 
were  promptly  made  to  attack  tbem«  The  artiHery  on  our  taft 
poured  a  continual  disc^^tfge  upon  the  houses  and  heights^ 
a  building  was  sei2ed — the  movement  against  our  wagM 
train,  some  distance  in  the  rear,  vram  intercepted — a  general 
advance  was  now  ordered,  and  after  a  brief^  but  sharp  en- 
counter, the  Mexicans  fled  beyond  pursuit  among  Uie  moun* 
tains.  Their  loss  was  36  killed,  the  wounded  was  not 
ascertained.  We  had  but  two  killed  and  six  wounded 
Kext  morning  400  Mexicans  assembled  again  in  menacing 
attitude ;  they  were  soon  put  to  flight.  At  this  time  Borg- 
win,  with  his  company,  dismounted,  having  made  an  ardooni 
march  from  his  station  at  Albuquerque,  joined,  and  likewise 
a  Company  of  mounted  Missouri  Volunteers,  which  increased 
Price^s  force  to  479,  rank  and  file.  Price  proceeded  to  La 
Joya,  where  a  party  was  said  to  be  stationed  on  the  slopes 
of  the  gorge  leading  to  Embudo,  and  on  the  29th  he  detadied 
Burgwin,  with  180  men,  to  rout  the  enemy ;  the  pass  being 
impracticable  for  his  artillery  and  wagons.  Burgwin  ad- 
vanced ;  made  excellent  dispositions  of  assault ;  ruiriied 
upon  a  force  of  IW  Mexicans,  and  after  an  affair  ei  soiM 
duration,  dislodged  them,  and  moved  through  the  defile,  and 
the  next  day  on  to  Frampas;  Our  kwfe  was  one  killed  and 
one  wounded.    The  enemy*s  20  killed  and  00  Wounded. 

On  the  iBt  of  February,  Price's  command,  now  united^ 
reaehed  the  summit  of  the  Taos  mountains,  oiovered  in  snow 
two  feet  dteep;  and,  treading  for  two  days  thiiough  tfee  snoW^ 
arrived  on  the  3d,  near  to  the  Puebia  de  Taos,  where  the 
enemy,  some  600  or  "JOO,  were  strongly  fortified.  It  was 
theip  last  and  best  pontion,  and  tbey  prepared  to  defend  it 
with  desperation.  It  WM  a  large  trapezoidal  enclosure, 
walled  with  adobe.  Within,  on  the  northern  and  southern 
faces,  were  two  large  buildings,  seven  or  eight  stories  high, 
each  capable  ef  containing  500  or  600  men^  There  were^ 
also  smaller  buitdiags.  The  churcb,  lying  nearly  nortk  and 
south,  stood  in  the  north-western  angle,  with  intervals  be- 
twee  a  it  and  the  outer  walls*  The  wall,  all  round,  was 
pierced  for  musket  firings  and  every  point  flanked  by  the 
projection  of  some  building.     After  thorough  recomioiManoe^ 
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the  western  side  of  tlie  church  and  adjacent  wall,  were 
selected  as  the  point  o£  attack ;  aud^  at  2  P.  M.  Lieut.  Dyer's 
IMces  were  opened  at  250  yards,  aud  the  fire  kept  up  for 
two  hours  and  a  half,  when  the  ammunition  wagons^  not 
coming  up,  the  forces  were  withdrawn.  Next  day  a  change 
was  made  in  the  placing  of  the  troops.  Burgwin  and  hifl 
dragoons,  with  two  12  pounder  howitzers,  now  occupied 
Dyer's  first  position,  or  nearly  so— two  companies  were  sent 
beyond  the  town,  to  intercept  fugitives  on  the  assault — the 
other  troops,  with  Dyer,  and  two  howitzers  and  a  six  pounder 
gun,  were  posted  200  yards  from  the  northern  wall.  At  9 
o'clock  the  batteries  opened.  At  11,  it  was  perceived  that 
the  guns  were  too  light  to  effect  a  breach  in  the  church,  and 
a  storming  process  was  determined  upon.  At  the  signal  of 
attack,  Burgwin  advanced  with  his  and  Miller's  companies 
upon  the  western  side  of  the  chjirch — ^breached  the  wall  with 
axes— mounted  a  ladder  and  &:ed  the  roof.  Leaving  the  pro- 
tection of  the  wall  with  a  snaall  party,  Burgwin  moved  to 
the  circular  soaali  enclosure  at  the  south-western  entrance 
of  the  church,  to  break  in  the  door.  He  proved  unsuccess- 
ful ;  he  was*  naortally  wounded  and  his  party  retired,  but 
cast  adiells  by  hand,  through  openings  in  the  wall,  with 
efiect.  Simidtaneously  with  this  movement,  the  6  pounder 
poured  grape  shot,  at  200  yards  from  the  northern  front,  into 
the  town;  was  soon  advanced  to  within  60  yards,  and 
widened  an  opening  which  had  been  made  by  the  axe,  into 
a  practicable  breach ;  again,  run  to  within  ten  yards ;  shells 
and  grape  weve  thrown  in ;  a  storming  party,  headed  by 
Dyer,  now  entered  and  seized  the  church  without  serious 
opposition.    The  troops  on  the  north-eastern  flank  about 

*  Burgwin  was  a  native  of  N.  C,  connected  with  some  of  the  cBslincuiBhed 
revfiMionary  ckafacten  of  that  State,  the  Nash's  and  others,  and  was  a  graduate 
of  West  Point.  He  was  talented  and  chivalrous — of  remarkable  personal  beauty — 
amiable  and  generous  as  an  associate,  and  an  accomplished  gentleman  in  aU  varie- 
ties  of  conduct. 

When  Burgwin  marched  for  Embrudo,  a  Lieut,  of  Dragobns,  C.  J.  L.  Wilson^  of 
West  Point  also,  volunteered  as  a  private  in  the  company  (volunteer)  of  St.  Vrain, 
to  accompany  the  expedition.    This  single  fact  entitles  him  to  an  additional  brevet. 
How  few  would  have  done  so ! 
8 
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the  same  time  charged,  drove  the  Mexicans  from  the  entire 
western  part  of  the  enclosure  which  they  occupied — many 
seeking  safety  in  flight  towards  the  mountains,  were  cut  off 
by  the  men  sent  in  that  direction,  and  as  night  approached, 
the  combat  ended.  The  loss  on  the  other  side  was  150 
killed,  wounded  not  ascertained — on  ours,  seven  killed  and 
forty-five  wounded,  many  of  whom*  subsequently  died. 
Next  morning  peace  was  sued  for,  and  granted,  on  condition 
that  Thomas,  a  principal  ringleader  of  the  insurrection,  should 
be  delivered  to  Price.  Most  of  the  other  leaders  had  been 
killed.  One  was  hanged,  and  a  private  subsequently  killed 
Thomas  in  the  guard  house.  The  rebellion  was  crushed, 
and  that  region  of  country  continued  quiet  and  submissive. 
The  energy  of  Price,  the  judicious  conduct  of  the  cam- 
paign, and  the  bravery  of  his  ofiicers  and  men,  in  spite  of 
the  season,  the  difiiculties  to  be  subdued,  and  the  numbers 
and  desperate  resistance  of  the  enemy,  accomplished  the  end 
designed,  promptly  and  effectually.  The  next  year.  Price 
marched  to  Chihuahua,  and  made  sieges  and  delivered  com- 
bats, which  we  shall  not  mention  in  the  present  paper. 
They  may  remain  in  the  records  of  the  government,  or  be 
narrated  hereafter  by  some  other  pen.  Our  task  with  New 
Mexico  is  finished.  The  reader  will  see,  that  the  events  are 
worthy  of  a  place,  although  subordinate  in  interest,  in  the 
glorious  history  of  achievements  displayed  in  the  campaigns 
of  Taylor  and  Scott. 

When  Gen.  Scott  marched  his  army  of  10,738,  rank  and 
file,  on  the  7th-10th  of  August,  1847,  from  Puebla  to  the 
valley  of  Mexico,  brevet  Colonel,  now  brevet  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral Chi]ds,t  1st  Artillery,  was  entrusted  with  the  important 
command  as  Civil  and  Military  Governor  of  Puebla.  Lying 
conveniently  between  Vera  Cruz  and  the  Capitol,  it  was, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Castle  of  Perote,J  the  only  one 

*  Price's  report. — These  affairs  procured  for  Price  the  commission  of  Brigadier 
General. 

I  Childs  is  yet  only  a  Miyor  of  the  Ist  Artillery — ^having,  by  services  and  gal- 
lantry,  attained  next  to  the  highest  grade  (by  brevet)  in  oar  organisation. 

X  Lally's  command  was  temporarily  at  Jalapa  on  its  way  to  the  head  qaarters 
of  the  army.  ' 
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which  was  occupied  on  the  route.  Here  the  sick  of  the  ad- 
vancing troops,  numbering  1800  or  more,  were  in  hospital. 
Here  too,  we  had  our  supplies,  &c.  in  depot.  The  force  with 
which  Childs  was  to  guard  the  hospitals,  and  keep  in  check 
the  populace  of  a  city  containing  60,000  or  80,000  inhabi- 
tants, and  repel  any  of  the  military  who  might  assail  him, 
numbered,  by  his  own  report,  only  393,  rank  and  file  !  viz  r 
Ford's  8d  Dragoons,*  46;  two  companies  of  regular  Artillery^ 
Miller's  and  Kendrick's,  of  100  men ;  and  six  companies 
Pennsylvania  troops,  under  Lieut.  Col.  Black,  247  strong* 
In  emergency,  the  invalids  were  the  sole  reliance  upon 
which  Childs  could  depend  for  rescue  from  defeat  and  capitu* 
lation,  since  there  were  no  forces  within  supporting  distance. 
And  this  reliance  was  not  entertained  in  vain  ;  these  invalids 
rendered  timely  and  effectual  assistance,  if  not  so  much  by 
active  fighting,  at  least  by  vigilance,  and  by  swelling  the 
numbers  exhibited  to  the  enemy. 

There  were  three  points  to  be  held  by  this  handful  of 
men.  The  Church  or  Fort  Loretto,  on  a  ridge  towards  the 
south-eastern  part  of  the  city,  and  within  easy  mortar  range 
of  the  Plaza,  in  the   heart  of  the  place ;   the  Church  of 


*  Child's  report,  Doc.  1,  p.  171. — He  does  not  state  his  nmnber  of  guns,  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  arrive  at  it.  Probably  there  were  two  24  pounders,  two  or  three  moun- 
tain howitzers,  and  one  mortar.  The  last,  tX  Goadalupe  and  abont  San  Jose. 
^  Mansfield  in  his  history,  p.  223,  says :  Childs*  garrison  amounted  to  1400  men, 
and  that  the  remainder,  to  makeup  3261,  were  sick  in  hospital,  (1861.)  The 
author  of  the  battle  of  Contreras  in  your  pages,  no  doubt  followed  this  account, 
when  he  says,  also  1400  were  *'  detailed  to  garrison  Puebla."  We  think  there  is 
some  mistake.  As  Childs  says  393  only,  were  his  sound  command — there  would 
be,  according  to  Mansfield,  2868  sick.  These  must  be  distributed  between  Puebla 
and  Perote,  where  Wynkoop,  of  Penn.,  commanded.  Ripley  speaks,  vol.  SM,  p. 
491,  of  "  1800  invalids"  at  Puebla.  Childs  says,  <'  1800  sick" ;  even  Mansfield,  at 
p.  226,  alludes  to  ^  1900  sick*'  at  one  time,  and  further,  that "  a  very  moderate  gar- 
rison"  was  left  under  Childs.  Scott,  in  report  of  18th  of  September,  alludes  to 
**  inadequate  garrisons  at  Vera  Cruz,  Perote  and  Puebla.*' — Doc.  No.  1,  p.  384. 
As  some  justification  to  the  writer  ol  your  series,  we  are  inclined  to  suppose  that, 
during  the  siege  of  Puebla — first  and  last— there  may  have  been  1400  different  in- 
dividuals in  the  defence ;  but  it  is  not  at  all  probable,  that  they,  at  amg  one  time,  pre- 
sented such  a  force,  nor  more  perhaps,  than  two^thirds  of  it.  Gwjmn  says,  App. 
Doc.  No.  1,  p.  33,  that  he  had  **  about  350  men  f  nearly  four-fifths  were  no  doobt 
convaletcents  in  hospital.    And  a  similar  proportion  may  have  existed  at  San  Jom. 
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Gkiadalupe,  on  the  same*  ridge,  (a^  altkougb  in  bad  coali- 
tion for  defence,  yet,  from  it9  position,  situated  on  an  emi- 
nence, which  overlooked  and  commanded  Loretto,  it  required 
t^  be  kept ;)  and  the  Ohurch  of  San  Jose,  near  the  Piazfi.. 
The  hospitals,  at  other  points,  were  removed  on  the  **  first 
demonstration  of  hostility,"  under  the  protection  of  San 
Jose,  and  the  squares  immediately  around  were  held  and 
guarded.. 

The  city  remained  tranquil,  with  only  an  occasional  as- 
sassination of  some  straggling  soldier,  until  the  exaggerated 
report  by  the  Mexicans,  of  the  battle  of  Molino  del  Rey» 
reached  Puebla,  and  with  it,  probably,  Santa  Anna's  procla- 
mation of  his  great  victory.  The  people  then  manifested 
symptoms  of  hostility,  which  were  ripened  into  an  outbreak 
by  the  arrival  of  Gen.  Rea,  with  a  guerilla  reinforcemHeot* 
on  the  i3th  of  September.  A  fire  from  the  streets  was 
opened  that  night  upon  our  defences ;  it  was  repeated  th^ 
next  night,  from  all  the  streets  and  ac^acent  house  tops,  and, 
with  few^  intervals,  continued  "  for  twenty-eight  days  andt 
nights."  Their  numbers  were  constantly  increasing,  and 
their  efibrts  growing  daily  more  determined.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  divert  the  stream  of  water  which  supplied  our 
troops,  but  unsuccessfully ;  still,  the  men  were  greatly  an- 
noyed iu  procuring  tbeji:  supplies.  The  live  stock  and 
provisioxMi  were  ciM  osS^  with  the  view  of  bringing  us  u> 
tew>8 ;  but,  pre^vioualy,  ^'  two  w^l  directed  pactiee  obtawed 
M  head  of  eattte  and  400  sheep,'*  and  the  Mexicans  were 
thwarted  in  this  part  of  their  operations.  Except  the 
points  uamedj  the  entijre  city  and  country  around^  were  in 
pps^essjon  oif  th^  eM«ay»t  and  ChiM^  was  actually  in  a 

•  For  oiost  of  the  particularly  see  reports  of  Childi;^  Black,  Gwynn  and  Moce- 
head.  The  last  tbreo  ia  App.  to  Doc.  No.  1.  For  this  ooe,  vide  note  of  CoL  Eamr 
sijr  t&  p.  394  of  "  t|ie  Other  SUd^."  It  is  impoasible  to  derive  from  our  hookfi  the. 
psred^t  localities  of  the  three  churches  mentioned,  and  the  beariqg  Qne  upo« 
igppUu^r.    We  have  done  th^  best  posaible^  and  will,  any  how,  show  the  fi^diig. 

t  Child*'  r^[K>rt 

t  Childar  lepott  for  tha  gaoeral  accoitAt.  The  Mexioans  in  "  tba  Other  Sid»,*'  pw 
leT,  kagh  at  out  mode  pf  eohanoiBff  tk*  value  of  viotoaet*  by  a  tpmivg  «•  ol 
tkalmlAt  and  woald  hint,  that  th»  siege  aMrtad  on  the  34ik,  lasted  oaly  mil  tk* 
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^ttMB  of  fliegfe.  Loreti^o,  ecMimaiMied  b)  Major  6wy»]i»  Mh 
Inthatk^,  wkh  Kenrick's  company,  in  charge  of  two  le 
pooAder  g^ins  avid  a  ten  inck  «iortar,  supported  by  set^- 
Ml  kutidrod  invalids  and  convaloMents,  was  not  attacked ; 
but  its  gtins  were  effeetttaliy  directed  to  all  points  where 
the  enemy  assembled,  comniitted  great  havoc  among  tbMi, 
imd'  relieved  other  poinds  by  its  fire.  Guadalupe,  under 
Ci^  Morehead,  Pennsyhrania,  was  threatened  by  a  large 
force,  which  advanced  within  musket  range  on  the  24di^ 
but  H  was  repelled,  after  a  sharp  skirmish,  with  the  loss 
of  ten  men  and  several  horses.  San  Jose  (in  charge  of 
Ckrt.  Black  and  Miller's  Artillery,  with  several  howitzers; 
Ford's  Dragoons,  four  companies  of  Pennsylvanians,  and  the 
tick  in  hospital,)  was  the  grand  point  of  assault,  and  the 
ttnmerous  positions  necessary  to  be  defended,  demanded  un- 
tiring vigilance  on  the  part  of  all,  and  almost  incessant 
fighting. 

On  the  22d)  Santa  Anna  arrived  with  additional  suppctrt, 
and  the  general  rejoicing  was  anmovihced,  by  the  ringing  of 
an  the  bells.  These,  however,  were  «oon  silenced,  by  a  few 
well  aimed  discharges  from  Fort  Loretto,  which  had  been 
made  once  or  twice  before,  with  similar  effect. 

Santa  Anna  Summoned  the  poets  occupied''^  on  the  25tk — 
declaring  that,  for  the  ^  sake  of  humanity,"  he  wished  Ghitds 
to  **  march  out  with  the  honours  of  war,"  and  that  there  was 
"in  the  vicinity,"  an  "army  of  8,000  men,"  &c.  Childs  re- 
plied, that  he  was  **  honoured  with  the  custody  of  the  places 
occupied,"  and  that  it  was  his  ''devtVe"  and  his  ^^duhf"  to 
maintain  them  to  the  last.  He  added  the  opinion,  that  his 
means  were  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  do  so.  Under  the 
eircumstances,  it  was  a  bold  defiance :— a  large  and  inimical 
eity — 8(WK)  troops  in  investment — supplies  cut  off-*our  forces 
divided  necessarily  into  three  parts,  and  separated  by  half  a 
mile  or  more  of  distanoe^^nd  Santa  Anna  in  command  of 
fte  attacking  army.    But  Childs  knew  his  responsilnllQr, 

lnOelober.    Tbey  doBt  kmrn  wlMt  n  ifege  10.    ChildB  was  eotMy  Bbvt  «it  frDln 
proonriDg  proyisioDa^  &e.  from  abovt  ihe  ISth  Sept.  till  the  19tb  October -the  li- 
fantry  in  the  city — ^the  nnmeroiis  cayalry  in  the  country— ^cut  ofi  all  sopplieB. 
*  Vide  corteepondence  oT  SanU  AAcia  and  Childs,  t)oc.  Ko.  60,  pp.  lOdd-dO. 
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having  so  many  si<^k  men,  who  would  have  been  probably 
massacred,  or  much  worse,  tortured ;  and  he  was  aware  of 
the  tone  of  his  small  command.  When  the  answer  was  re- 
turned, he  communicated  to  his  forces  the  demand  of  the 
Mexicans.  A  shout  of  defiance  told  the  enemy  how  indig- 
nant was  the  feeling  among  them,  and  what  was  the  sort  of 
spirit  which  would  meet  their  ruthless  attack.  On  the  27th, 
the  assault  was  resumed  with  vigour,  and  .was  repulsed  in 
every  instance.  During  the  night  of  the  29tb,  a  battery  of 
two  six  pounders  was  established  by  Santa  Anna,  and  was 
opened  next  morning.  Cbilds  had  anticipated  the  move,  and 
had  thrown  up  a  traverse  on  the  Plaza,  and  bad  planted  a 
twelve  pounder,  drawn  from  Loretto,  with  which  hft  can- 
nonaded the  opposite  party,  during  the  day.  Santa  Anna, 
with  some  4000  troops,  retired,  on  the  first,  to  meet  Gen. 
Lane,  whom  he  learned  was  on  the  march  from  Vera  Cruz, 
and  soon  to  be  somewhere  about  the  position  of  El  Pinal. 
On  the  2d,  Black  despatched  Capt.  Small,  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  cut  his  way  through  the  walls  of  an  entire  square,  and  CLSsail 
a  barricade  of  the  enemy,  constructed  of  150  bales  of  cot- 
ton. Small  laboured  for  twenty-four  hours,  accomplished  the 
object,  and  burnt  the  cotton.  Lieut.  Lindley,  U.  S.  Ordnance, 
also,  daringly  blew  up  a  prominent  building  as  required  by 
Childs,  and  retired  with  a  few  wounded.  Sorties  repeatedly 
made  from  Guadalupe  were  successful.  There  were  several 
parties,  at  various  times,  ordered  to  attack  the  enemy  at  dif- 
ferent points,  who  usually  drove  them  from  their  positions. 
A  reverse  or  two,  however,  occurred.  Lieut.  Morgan,  14th 
Infantry,  and  Lieut.  Merryfield,  with  a  party,  were  sent  to 
seize  certain  buildings,  whence  the  enemy  were  delivering 
a  severe  fire.  Merryfield  entered  one  of  them.  But  the 
Mexicans  were  too  numerous  and  Childs  recalled  the  de- 
tachment. Capt.  Herron,  on  the  21st,  was  ordered  round 
a  square  to  cut  ofi*  the  retreat  of  certain  Mexicans,  whom 
Black  charged  in  front.  He  did  not  return  as  was  expected  ; 
firing  was  heard;  Black  hastened  to  the  spot,  and  found 
Herron  surrounded.  He  had  lost  thirteen  men  killed  and 
four  wounded.     He  was  withdrawn. 

Another  force  joined  the  besiegers  on  the  8th,  and  a  ^' close 
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demonstration  was  made,'^  bat  it  was  soon  checked.  On  tke 
lOtby  there  were  only  scattering  shots,  which  continued  until 
the  12th,  on  the  arrival  of  G^n.  Lane's  coounand,  whose 
progress  will  be  traced  hereafter,  at  which  time*  the  enemy 
retired  from  his  positions.  Herron's  severe  affair  of  that 
day  was  the  last  of  the  siege ;  but  whatever  Childs  might 
have  suffered,  the  casualties  of  the  Mexicans  must  have 
been  infinitely  greater.  Oar  loss  was,  18  killed  at  San  Jose, 
33  woundedf  2  missing — total  53 ;  at  other  points,  1  killed 
and  18  wounded.    That  of  the  enemy  is  no  where  stated. 

Comments  are  scarcely  necessary  upon  the  conduct  of 
Childs  and  his  subordinates.  His  defence  was  unexception- 
ably,  and  to  the  last  degree,  admirable.  Every  thing  was 
done  that  brave,  intelligent  and  skilful  leaders  could  possi- 
bly accomplish  For  nearly  a  month,  both  captains  and 
privates  were  on  the  qui  vive ;  every  opportunity  of  ha- 
rassing and  destroying  the  enemy  was  improved;  every  at- 
tack from  the  opposite  side  was  promptly  met  and  repulsed; 
not  a  sentinel  of  Childs's  was  ever  driven  from  his  post ; 
enthusiasm  pervaded  the  ranks  of  our  little  party,  and  no 
murmuring  of  severe  duty,  or  exposure,  was  ever  heard; 
no  faltering,  from  beginning  to  end,  was  ever  observed; 
all  were  harmonious,  brave,  and  gallantly  emulous  of  dis- 
tinction, against  the  foe ;  the  **  city  of  80,000"  people  was 
^' taken  by  the  collar,"  and  held  to  their  place;  an  addi- 
tional force,  of  8,000  military,  was  defied  and  beaten ;  the 
great  Mexican  leader  was  again  discomfited,  by  a  hand- 
ful of  determined  men ;  and  the  stars  and  stripes  continued 
to  float  upon  the  breeze,  in  proud  supremacy !  Childs  and 
his  regulars  were  brevetted  for  their  services;  the  volun- 
teers were  honoured  at  home,  and  their  deeds  are  recorded 
in  the  archives  of  the  nation. 

A  good  many  volunteers,  and  other  new  troops,  having  ar- 
rived at  Vera  Cruz,  by  the  20th  of  September^f  1847,  Briga- 

*  Geo.  Lane  (vide  his  report,  Doc.  No.  1,  p.  477,)  arrived  at  Puebla  about  one 
o'clock  of  the  12Ui,  and  after  the  terminatioa  of  Herron's  afiair.  Some  of  the 
«neiiiy  were  killed  by  his  troope  in  the  streets.  His  presence,  in  force,  pot  an  end 
to  the  conflict,  and  order  was  restored  in  every  quarter  of  the  city. 

t  These  (acts  are  from  Ripley.  Lane  does  not  say,  in  his  report,  at  what  tioM. 
he  left  Vera  Crox. 
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^r  Oeneral  Joseiffh  Leme  organiaed  a  coftimand,  comiiitBg 
«f  a  regteietil,  eaob,  from  OIho  and  Indiana,  two  btfttaStOTis 
of  recrnifts,  ^re  small  ^ompanioB  of  cavalry,  and  two  pioees 
tf  artiflery,  numfboring  about  3SM  men,  and  on  tJiat  Asf, 
anurehed  to  join  tbe  army  in  t^  Capital.  A  fikirraisAi  at 
ifango  del  Glavo,  and  the  usnal  one  at  Ovejas,  followed  Ub 
movement,  daring  the  firsc  few  days,  in  which  he  anstamed 
aome,  and  infiieted  considerable  loss.  There  was  no  farAiAr 
opposition  on  the  route  to  Jalapa.  Reaching  tJiait  place. 
Lane  heard  of  the  leagner  of  the  military  and  populace,  at 
Poebla ;  and  although  reqnlrrng  repose,  and  his  train  a  re- 
fitting, he  hastened  forward  to  relieve  CMlds.  He  depc^ed 
"tiie  1st  of  October,  taking  Maj.  Lally's  command  along,  and 
leaving  Jalapa  without  an  American  garriMm.  At  Perote, 
ft  was  ascertained  that  strong  resistanee,  by  Santa  Arnna, 
having  4600  men  and  6  pieces  of  artillery,  would  be  made 
at  the  pass  of  Pinal,  something  more  than  twenty  miles  from 
Pnebht.  The  garrison  at  Perote,  desiring*  to  participate  in 
the  contemplated  action.  Lane  permitted  Gol.  Wynkoop,  the 
commander,  with  four  companies  of  Penneyhranians — thrse 
guns,  in  charge  of  Capt.  George  Taylor,  «d  Artillery — and 
Oapt  S.  H.  Walker,  ri«es,  (Texan  ranger,)  with  his  mounted 
troop^to  jom  his  column,  now  swelled  to  about  SOOO,  of  all 
arms.  On  the  8th,  Lane  reached  the  hacienda  San  Antonio 
Tamaris,  36  miles  from  PueWa,  and  12  miles  in  rear  of  tlie 
Pinal  defile.  Learning  here,  that  Santa  Anna  was  at  Hua- 
mantla,  a  town  ten  miles  distant,  and  four  miles  nearer  to 
the  pass  than  was  the  hacienda'  which  the  Mexican  occu- 
pied, with  the  design  of  assailing  our  rear,  when  the  main 
body  should  be  enveloped  in  the  narrow  road.  Lane  resolved 
to  advance  against  him.  He  left  a  large  part  of  his  force 
to  guard  the  train  of  baggage  wagons,  &c.,  at  Tamaris,  and 
moved  next  day,  with  Wynkoop's  battalion,  from  Perote— 
Grorman's  Indiana  regiment,  Capt.  Heintzleman^s  six  compa- 
Hies  of  recruits,  five  pieces  of  artillery,  under  Taylor,  Lally's 
party,  and  Walker,  preceding  with  the  cavalry.  Within  a 
few  miles  of  Huamanila,  at  one  o'clock,  Walker  was  or- 

*  Lane's  report. 
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^nd  fbrwatd*  to  tke  entratice  of  tbe  town,  atnl  if  (be  ttoia- 
Mjr  were  &niiid  in  foroe,  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  ittfairirjr. 
Walker  led  some  MS  or  mere  men,  and  when  withiti  three 
ZBilea,  ^  peroeived  parties  of  hors^nen  making  their  wey 
through  the  fields  towar^f  the  oity,"  and  dirscted  a  gidlep 
in  pnrsoit. 

Santa  Anna,  with  certainly  six  pieces  of  artillery4  was  at 
Hoaiaaiytta  on  tbe  nigl^  of  the  61^  October.  He  knew, 
Areagh  his  spies,  that  Lane  would  pnobably  enter  the  pass 
e«i  the  9tfa,  and  that  morasng,  after  reviewing  his  forces,  he 
Mt  out  with  ^e  main  body  for  Pinal,  leaving  500  ktnoCTs 
to  escort  his  artillery.  These  were  y^  ia  tbe  town  when 
Lane  approached,  and  the  ^horsemen"  were  from  Santa 
Anna,  nrgifig  their  pace§  to  rescue  the  gans  from  captore-^ 
^le  chieftain,  not  inclined  to  otter  a  fair  combat  in  «pen 
#eld,  marched  &h,  with  a  safficiency  of  troops  to  guard  his 
person. 

Walker  boldly  dashed  into  the  town,  and  with  his  200  or 
more  followers,  charged  upon  the  500  htncers— ^feated  a«d 
diq^ersed  them  and  seized  upon  two  guns.  His  mea  ua- 
Ibrtanatdy  scattered  for  plunder,  and  ^he,  with  only  fifty  &r 
sixty,  remained  in  the  plasa.  In  a  brief  period,  an  additional 
force  of  over  1500||  mounted  Mexicans  dashed  into  tbe  pfaaa 
to  recover  tl^  guns.  Walker  rallied  his  troops,  and  met  the 
enemy  with  his  usual  gallantry.  An  unequal  and  obstinate 
contest  ensued — be  killed  one  of  the  Mexicans  in  personal 
encounter;  the  father  of  the  slain  man  rushed  forward  with 

*  This  is  from  Lane's  report,  Doc.  No.  i,  p.  477,  and  likewise  the  extract. 
Some  accoaots  state  that  Walker  was  allowed  discretion  in  his  conduct.  Lane 
kfiows  what  order  he  ga?e,  of  course,  and  must  be  followed. 

t  Ripley,  vol,  Ud,  p.  500,  says  these  horsemen  were  in  "  retreat.^  He  ie«Dlfed 
Laae'e  report  very  carelessly.  We  use  the  precise  words  of  Lane,  as  may  be  seen, 
in  order  to  be  accurate.  Ripley  was  sorely  hasty  in  his  narrati?e,  as  our  account 
will  show,  in  this  battle. 

X  The  Other  Side  admit  this  number  of  pieces,  p.  399.  They  assert,  howetei-, 
that  Santa  Anna  left  the  artillery  to  remain  in  tbe  town  while  he  ihonld  al^idtonr 
rear  at^  Pinal.  It  is  not  probable — he  must  have  required  gone  for  his  position 
against  Lane,  and  the  other  account,  which  we  adopt  in  the  telct,  it  tira  true  one. 

§  idMetays  «*  9000."  The  Odicr  Side  say,  ({>.  401,)  «<  95  men !  belontfiiiff  to  the 
police  of  Puebla!"    TUi  is  absurd. 

I  LflQet^BdOOOmeB. 
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a  lance,  raging  for  revenge.  Walker's  revolver  missed  hk 
aim,  and  the  poised  lance  was  thrust  into  him*  He  teXl 
mortally  wounded,  exclaiming  to  his  troops :  ^'  Though  your 
Captain  is  fallen,  yet  never  surrender."  Lewis  of  the  Lou- 
isiana volunteers,  assumed  command;  struggled  ably  to 
preserve  the  guns,  and  held  his  position  fairly  until  assistance 
arrived. 

Lane  heard  the  firing  of  Walker's  party,  and  urged  forwaid 
his  infantry  in  support.  The  distance  was  great,  several 
miles,  but  the  gallant  fellows  tried  their  heels.  Gorman  was 
sent  to  one  side  of  the  town,  Wynkoop  to  the  other,  Heint- 
zleman  to  aid  the  latter,  Lally  in  reserve.  Walker's  force 
had  now  been  '*  engaged  some  three  quarters  of  an  hour." 
Gorman,*  with  his  Indiana  troops,  was  in  time  to  save  the 
remnant  of  the  gallant  little  command.  The  enemy  fled. 
Lally,  at  firstf  ordered  to  post  himself  to  intercept  them,  was 
sent  elsewhere,  and  lost  the  opportunity  of  doing  good  ser- 
vice. The  ^artillery  and  other  troops  did  not  get  within 
range  in  season  to  exchange  a  single  shot.  The  place  was 
taken  and  handled  with  severity.  A  six  pounder  brass  gan 
and  a  "mountain  howitzer,"  were  the  trophies;  a  large 
amount  of  ammunition  was  captured,  &c.  The  enemy's 
loss  was  about  150 ;  our's  13  killed  and  11  wounded,  '*  all  of 
them,  but  three,"  belonged  to  Walker's  company  of  mounted 
riflemen.  Several  individual  feats  of  gallantry  were  ^per- 
formed. The  surgeons;]:  distinguished  themselves  by  active 
participation  in  the  dangers  of  Walker's  charge.  Col.  La 
Vega  and  Major  Iturbide,  (son  of  the  Emperor  of  that  name,) 
were  taken  by  Lieut.  Anderson,  Georgia  volunteers. 

The  error,  in  this  combat,  consisted  in  permitting  Walker 
ih  advance  too  far  ahead  of  the  infantry.  He  was  beyond 
supporting  distance ;  he  was  in  the  town,  and  engaged  hand 
to  hand  with  a  superior  enemy,  while  our  main  body  was 
nearly  three  miles  in  the  rear.  His  generous  ardour,  and 
rancorous  hatred  of   the   Mexicans,  from   their  previous 

*  Line's  report. 

t  Ibid,  for  the  main  ftcts.    Others  are  taken  from  the  "  FJag  of  Freedoia,"  an 
American  paper  published  at  Paebla,  of  the  95th  of  October,  1847. 
I  These  surgeons  were  Reynolds  and  Lamar^the  last  from  AugosU,  Geo^. 
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ignominous  treatment  of  him,  harried  him  headlong  upon 
their  ranks,  without  a  thought,  or  a  care  of  consequences. 
His  sole  aim,  taught  in  many  a  bloody  and  unequal  contest 
in  Texas,  was  to  strike  his  enemy ;  and  the  result  was  that 
the  battle  was  waged  almost  exclusively  by  his  **  advance 
guard,"  and  the  losses  sustained,  mainly  fell  on  his  daring 
company.  He  was  a  gallant  fellow,  and,  on  this  occasion, 
paid  the  dear  penalty  of  his  indiscretion.  Success,  however, 
crowned  the  effort ;  the  enemy  were  dispersed,  and  two  guns 
were  ultimately  carried  off  as  trophies  of  the  conflict.  But 
these  did  not  compensate  for  the  loss  of  Walker  and  his 
gallant  followers.  As  a  good  general.  Lane  should  have 
held  his  command  in  more  compact  order.  The  town  could 
have  been  battered  and  seized,  and  the  guns  would  perhaps 
just  as  certainly  have  fallen  into  our  possession,  with  less 
disai^ter.  When  the  principal  force  reached  the  outskirts  of 
the  place,  the  dispositions  were  judicious,  and,  but  for  the 
change  of  Lally's  position,  would,  throughout,  have  been 
well  timed,  and  under  the  circumstances,  must  have  accom- 
plished all  that  was  possible. 

Lane  rejoined  his  train  at  Tamaris — losing  some  drunken 
stragglers  about  Huamantla — and  proceeded  on,  without  mo- 
lestation from  the  redoubtable  Santa  Anna,  to  Puebla,  where, 
as  said,  he  arrived  on  the  12th,  and  assisted  in  raising  the 
siege  of  Childs,  and  in  suppressing  the  insurrection.  Santa 
Anna  re-entered*  Huamantla  on  the  12th,  simply  to  turn  over 
his  command  to  Gen.  Reyes,  who  was  authorized  to  receive 
it.  The  government  had  temporarily  deposed  its  chief,  and 
required  his  appearance  before  a  court  martial,  to  answer 
for  his  conduct  of  the  war. 

Lane  returned  to  Perote,  and,  on  the  18th  instant,  learning 
that  Gen.  Rea,  with  a  considerable  force,  was  at  the  town 
of  Atlixco,  about  ten  leagues  distant,  he  prepared  to  advance 
upon  and  attack  him.  Setting  out  with  previously  named 
troops,  to  which  were  added  Ford's  3d  Dragoons,  at  11 
o'clock  on  the  19th,t  Lane  arrived  in  front  of  the  Mexican 


•  The  Other  Side,  pp.  403-4. 

t  Laoe's  report.  Doc.  No.  1,  p.  480  and  od. 
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advaMe,  having  travelled  tetteti  leagoe^  The  eoemy  fnaafc 
some  iowishes,  by  way  of  bravado,  hot  retreat^  as  Ae 
AmericaM  made  their  dhemaastralionfi  of  attack ;  v9^re  pur- 
Mied  by  the  cavalry,  who  cirt  them  tip  a  good  deal,  even  Id 
the  town,  which  was  several  miles  off.  Lane,  fearftil  ef 
rushing  into  an  unknown  place  in  the  dark,  planted  his  ar- 
tillery, and  played  upon  the  houses,  and  through  the  s^neets, 
fbr  three  quarters  of  an  hcPur.  Lally  and  Brough,  of  OUa, 
with  their  commands,  were  then  directed  to  enter  the  town 
cautiously ;  when  the  authorities  desired  that  they  might  be 
sparM.  Rea  had  retreated  to  Matamoras,  with  his  two 
guns  and  his  guerrillas.  The  fight  had  been  a  running  one; 
clearly  proving  by  results  NApoleon*s  maxim^  that  a  vittt 
disproportion  is  lost  in  a  retreat,  compared  with  a  battk. 
The  enemy  admitted  that  210  were  killed  and  SOe  woundel 
Lane's  loss  was  but  one  killed  and  one  wounded  ! ! 

The  march  of  Lane  was  very  rapid,  and  the  deiAgii  ac- 
complished, highly  important.  Atlixco  had  been  a  rendez- 
vous of  gnerillas  during  the  war.  From  this  place  many 
expeditions  had  been  fitted  out  against  our  troops.  It  was 
now  broken  up  as  a  rendezvous.  It  had  lost  all  the  charm 
of  security.  Terror  was  impressed  on  the  authorities^  and 
they  remained  free  from  offence  during  the  rest  of  the  war. 

While  at  Poebla,*  Lane  was  informed  that  the  enemy 
were  in  force,  with  artillery  and  a  large  supply  of  munitions 
and  other  public  property,  at  Matamoras,  more  than  fifty 
miles  distant.  It  was  also  reported,  that  a  number  of  Amer- 
ican soldiers  were  retained  there  in  confinement  Lane 
promptly  resolved  to  release  our  people,  and  seize  the  pro- 
perty. On  the  22d  of  November,  he  marched  with  a  piece 
of  artillery  in  charge  of  Lieut.  Field,  3d  U.  S.  Artillery,  and 
twenty-five  men,  and  135  others  attached  to  Col.  Jack  Hays' 
Texan  Mounted  Riflemen,  and  Capt.  Lewis'  Louisiana 
Cavalry,  under  these  officers.  In  twelve  hours,  the  distance 
of  '*'  fifty-four  miles"  was  accomplished.  Coming  upon  the 
advanced  guard  of  Mexicans,  it  was  vigorously  charged  by 


*  Lane'a  report,  dated  Poebla,  let  December,  1^7.    fix.  P<w.  No.  1,  seaoad 
,  30th  CongreM,  (1848)— p.  86. 
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H^ys  and  broken.  Retiring  upon  the  main  body>  \imt 
whole  force,  aumberieg  ^^  four  or  five  hundred,"  fled  incoa- 
tinently^  aad  were  actively  pursued,  with  the  loss  on  their 
part,  of  *'  sixty  or  eighty"  killed  and  wounded,  while  our 
troops  sustained  no  injury  whatever!  The  town  was  at 
once  occupied.  Twenty-one  Americans  were  "set  free," 
and  armed  to  retaliate  upon  their  former  conquerors.  Three 
pieces  of  bronze  artillery  were  captured,  besides  "twelve 
toAS  of  shot  of  all  calibre,  12  boxes  of  fixed  ammunition,  27 
hales  of  escopet  and  musket  balls,  7  of  ma^tches,  500  mus- 
kets, 500  sabres,  100  horses,"  and  a  large  quantity  of  medi- 
cal stores  and  other  property.  The  greater  part  was  de- 
stroyed during  the  day,  from  inability  to  transport  it« 

The  next  day,  on  the  return  march,  with  25  or  30  Texans 
in  advance,  and  while,  five  miles  from  Matamoras,  moviiig 
through  the  ^Mong  mountainous  pass"  of  Galaxara,  the  train 
extended,  and  the  obstructions  nun^rous  and  considerable,  it 
was  reported^that  the  enemy  were  in  front.  Hays  was  or- 
dered forward  to  attack  a  body  of  two  hundred  men,  with 
his  little  advanced  guard  of  about  thirty-five  troops,  including 
several  olQEicers  who  accompanied  him.  In  his  old,  daring 
manner,  he  led  them  to  the  charge ;  drove  and  pursiied  the 
Mexicans  across  an  extended  plain,  and  up  the  long  ascent 
of  a  mountain.  Midway,  they  rallied*  but  were  again  broken, 
and  driven  over  the  summit  But  there,  500  lancers  under 
Oen^  Rea  in  person,  faced  the  pursuer.  Such  odds  were  a 
little  too  great  for  his  smaU  party,  with  all  their  darifig,  to  en- 
counter, with  wearied  horses  particularly ;  but  Hays  re- 
treated in  good  order  before  them,  and  recovered,  without 
injury*  Uis  first  position.  The  enemy's  assauU;  was  tjben  re^ 
pelled,  and  the  ground  maintained,  until  the  arrival  of  the 
main  body  of  the  command*  The  guns  were  then  quickly 
unlunbered,  and  Rea  and  his  guerillas  galloped  to  the  re- 
cesses of  the  mountains^  under  repeated  discharges  of  grape 
and  cannister.  Still,  occasionally  hovering  about  the  col- 
umn, they  would  not  yet  await  an  encounter,  and  there  was 
no  farther  bloodshed.  Our  loss,  in  this  little  affair,  was 
two  killed  and  the  same  number  slightly  wounded.  The 
Mexicans  probably  lost  in  all,  some  fifty  men ;   aeveral 
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officers*  are  known  to  have  fallen.  On  our  side,  however, 
we  lamented  the  death  of  Lieut.  H.  Ridgely,  of  the  4th  In- 
fantry, Lane's  acting  adjutant-general,  who,  out  of  the  line 
of  legitimate  duty,  had  gallantly  joined  in  the  onset.  He 
was  the  last  regular  officer  killed  in  battle  during  the  war ; 
and  it  is  a  little  singular,  that  one  of  the  same  regiment, 
Lieut.  T.  H.  Porter,  (son  of  the  Commodore,)  was  the  first 
slain  in  the  opening  engagement  of  hostUities,  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  in  April,  1846,  Ridgely  had  distinguished  himself 
in  Lally's  command,  at  Cerro  Gordo,  in  August  He  had 
subdued  the  positions,  numerously  occupied,  which  had  pre- 
viously opposed  such  destructive  resistance  to  the  advance  of 
Pillow's*  column.  There  is  something  melancholy  in  such 
a  fortune.  Here  is  a  young  and  accomplished  officer,  -who 
ends  his  career  in  a  mere  skirmish,  when  the  conffict  seems  to 
be  fairly  over,  and  after  escaping  all  peril  in  the  midst  of 
operations  at  once  grand  and  terrible. 

Gen.  Lane  now  repaired  to  the  City  of  Mexico,  but  he 
was  not  permitfled  a  long  spell  of  repose.  On  the  morning 
of  the  18th  of  January  he  departed  under  orders  to  "scoarf 
the  country,  and  drive  the  guerillas  from  the  roads,"  in 
command  of  about  350  men  of  Hays'  Texans,  and  of  rifles, 
and  3rd  Dragoons,  \inder  Major  W.  H.  Polk,  brother  of  the 
President.  On  his  mission.  Lane  pcussed  through  Puebla, 
and  on  by  Amozoque,  the  scene  of  Worth's  encounter  with 
Santa  Anna,  in  the  spring  of  1847.  On  the  21st,  turning 
first  to  the  left,  to  deceive  the  people,  and  then  abruptly  to 
the  right,  during  an  inclement  night,  near  45  miles  were 
traversed,  through  almost  impassable  ways.  He  arrived  on 
the  22nd  at  a  large  hacienda.  The  people  were  vigilandy 
guarded,  and  at  night  the  march  was  resumed  towards  Te- 
huacan,  where  it  was  reported  that  Santa  Anna  was  rid- 
ing, and  the  hope  was  entertained  that  his  Excellency  would 
be  caught  here.  At  five  miles,  a  coach  was  met,  and  a  pass- 
port exhibited  which  insured  the  free  progress  of  its  occu- 

*  Lane's  report    Their  names  are  giTen. 

t  Lane's  despatch,  dated  10th  Feb.>  1848.  Ex.  Doo.,  No.  I.  3nd  Seas.  30th 
Cong.    p.  89. 
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pants  anil  escort.  The  difficult  route  was  prosecuted  over 
forty  miles  farther — even  the  positions  of  the  sentinels  about 
the  tovjrn  were  ascertained — and,  when  reached,  at  4  A.  M., 
and  Polk,  under  orders,  surrounded  the  place,  and  Hays 
chained  into  the  plaza,  it  was  supposed  that  the  prey  was 
indubitably  secured.  But,  on  search,  it  was  discovered  that 
the  wily  Mexican,  with  his  escort  of  one  hundred  dragoons, 
had  escaped.  A  messenger*  from  the  coach  had  been  dis- 
patched, by  a  shorter  route,  to  Tehuacan — Santa  Anna  was 
apprized  in  season,  of  the  hostile  approach,  and,  by  timely 
despatch,  evaded  captivity.  His  own  military  wardrobe, 
and  the  clothing  of  his  wife,  were  taken,  but  were  delivered 
again  to  the  Alcaldef  of  the  town.  The  chief  could  not  be 
pursued,  although  his  still  wann  bed  proved  that  he  had  just 
flown.  Our  people's  horses  were  jaded,  and  fresh  ones  could 
not  be  procured. 

On  the  24th,  Acalcingo  was  occupied :  the  surrender  of 
Orizaba  followed  the  next  day.  An  exemplary  punishment 
was  ordered  to  be  inj3icted  on  certain  plunderers  of  a  mule 
train,  among  Lane's  own  troops,;];  and  was  executed  at  Pue- 
bla ;  they  were  dismissed  from  service.  On  the  3 1st  the  move- 
ment w€us  directed  against  Puebla— Polk  was  permitted  to  pur- 
sue a  party  of  horse  thieves,  and  captured  some  27  animals. 
Passing  Puebla,  and,  by  mountain  routes,  Tlascala — and 
about  to  enter  San  Juan  de  Teotihuican — information  was 
obtained  that  Manuel  Falcon,§  (the  same  robber,  probably 
who  killed  Porter  on  the  Rio  Grande,  as  noticed  above,) 
with  a  force,  was  in  front.    Polk,  with  a  company  of  rifles, 

*  Laoe'B  despatch,  dated  lOth  Feb.,  1848.  Ex.  Doc.,  No.  1.  dod  Ses9.  30tli 
Cong.    p.  89. 

t  If  we  had  been  Lane,  this  wonderful  capture  would  have  been  omitted  from 
oor  report.  If  he  had  been  in  our  mess,  he  never  would  have  escaped  allusions  to 
petticoats. 

X  These  were  Texans. 

§  It  was  Falcon  who  was  supposed  to  have  killed  Col.  Cross,  on  the  Rio 
Grande.  When  it  was  thought  certain  that  he  was  murdered,  Porter  either  re- 
qoested,  or  was  ordered,  to  go  in  search  of  the  body.  In  a  hammock,  on  a  wet 
day,  when  the  guns  of  his  small  party  were  almost  unserviceable,  he  was  attacked 
by  overwhelming  odds.  He  was  slain,  vnth  several  of  his  men.  He  was  a^gal- 
lant  and  a  noble  fellow. 
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attd  ancjjdiier  of  dragoon^  made  pofsuil,  killed  aeventeai  oi 
the  en^sy,  of  whom  two  fell  by  the  band  of  Polk,  and  seT- 
eral  were  takea  prisonera.  SiMOfee  anas  w^ce  captured  witbte 
the  town.  Without  ftirther  adveittufe,  Lane  retarned  to  die 
City  of  Mexico. 

The  last  expedition  of  this  Captain,  of  which  we  have  to 
report,  was  led  from  J;he  Capital  <»i  the  17th  of  February;* 
with  the  intention  of  '*  scouring  the  mounlainons  country 
north  of  Rio  Frio^"  a  stream  crossing  the  highway  from 
Puebla  to  the  City.  It  consisted  of  250  Texans,  under 
Hays,  and  130  rifles,  and  3rd  Dragoons,  under  Major  Polk. 
The  ^y  company  of  Dominguez  aocompamed  during  a  por- 
tion of  the  march,  and  returned  in  change  of  the  siek 
Wordweus  reoeived  that  Paredes,  Almottte,  and  the  raUud 
priest  Jaraute,  were  at  Tulancingo,  to  the  right  of  the  road; 
and  an  attempt  was  made,  on  the  morning  of  the  22nd,  to 
»irprise  the  town,  and  seixe  these  important  belligerent  gen- 
try. They  were,  however,  notified  in  due  tioie  by  their 
oonflBtrymen,  asd  made*  narrowly^  their  eseape.  The  priest 
retired  to  Sequalteplan,  and  was  followed.  The  place  was 
approached  aJbout  dawn,  on  the  25th-*-tlie  Texans  in  ad* 
vance,  and  the  dragoons  aad.  others  in  rear.  Near  the  sob- 
urhs,  an  uneJ^ected  fire  was  opened  from  a  building.  Fm- 
eAt,  wKih  a  Q(»npaay,t  was  left  to  contend  with  the  enen^jr 
thiere,  whi«h  he  did  gallantly,  by  attacking  the  house,  a«id> 
after  haif  an.  hour's  struggle^  wiUi  a  mere  handful  of  nieii^ 
he  de&ated  the  Mexicaaas,  fbrcing  Col.  Monliagna,  aad  twen- 
ty nien,  to  surrender.  The  others,  in  all  numbering  sixty* 
opposed  by  fifteen  or  twenty,  at  all  stages  of  the  conflict, 
flisd,  leaying  many  W4»unded«  Ha^  proceeded  to  the  pla«a, 
and  met  a  large  force  advancing  from  the  barracks.    He  dt- 

•  Lane'a  report  of  ^nd  March,  1848.  Same  documeDt  as  already  namofi.  P* 
95.    Vide  reporU  following,  of  Hays,  Polk,  and  Fraeit 

f  Hays'  cepcMt  for  leairiog  the  compai^.  FrueU  eays,  in  his  report^  that  ia  the 
e»riy  p«n  of  bis  engageneiU  be  had  bsjt  six  mep  ;  but  wa»  reinforoed  sooQ«.«a4 
tW enemy  feared  to  expoee  any  part  of  their  hodies.  The  Tezao  £«e  was  iat«L 
P^ittitt  remarks  that, "  hot  for  Colfaais-ahooter^  we  could  not  have  held  onjr  own, 
mnoh  leoa  have  dciveo  Moatagna  from  hia  position."^  See  repect,  Deo.  No.  ^ 
p.  103. 
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Tided  his  men.  With  one  part  he  pushed  on  towards  the  bar- 
racks— encountered  the  foe — kept  up  a  running  fire  for  half 
a  mile,  and  killed  some  thirty.  Lane,  with  the  other  part  of 
Hays^  command,  assailed  the  enemy  in  a  building  in  another 
street,  and,  after  a  sharp  contest,  completely  routed  them. 
Polk,  coming  up  from  the  rear,  became  engaged  in  a  "  spiri- 
ted skirmish,"  and  defeated  his  antagonists ;  and  Lt,  Walker, 
of  his  command,  seized,  after  resistance,  upon  a  church, 
where  many  prisoners  were  taken.  The  Mexicans  lost  160 
killed.  Padre  Martinez,  second  in  command,  among  them  ; 
Montagna  was  wounded  (mortally)  ;  numbers,  besides,  were 
wounded,  and  about  fifty  prisoners  taken.  The  leader,  Ja- 
raute,  once  more  escaped.  Our  casualties  were  one,  ("  prob- 
ably mortally,")  and  five  slightly,  wounded.  The  Mexican 
defeat  was  decisive.  The  guerillas,  with  obstinate  courage, 
were  yet  driven  from,  or  destroyed  at,  all  points. 

All  these  movements  and  actions  of  Lane  are  highly  cred- 
itable for  their  judicious  conduct,  the  unvaried  bravery  and 
enduring  energy  displayed,  and  for  the  successful  results, 
immediate  and  remote,  which  naturally  flowed  from  his 
enterprises.  He  proved  a  capital  "  partisan  "  officer ;  har- 
dy and  enterprising,  unflagging  in  perseverance,  and  indom- 
itable in  combat.  His  achievements  induced  his  admirers  to 
confer  on  him  the  name  of  the  Marion  of  the  Army — an  in- 
dex of  glorious  distinction  !  But,  in  honesty  and  justice,  it 
is  quite  extravagant.  If  designated  to  assimilate  him  and 
his  deeds,  as  in  greater  proximity  of  comparison  to  Marion 
and  his  feats,  than  were  those  of  any  other  officer  of  the 
Mexican  War,  we  might  assent  readily  and  ch-^erfuUy. 
Abstracted  from  this  idea,  there  was  little,  in  common,  be- 
tween them,  apart  from  native  courage,  a  quality  of  all  free 
spirits,  and  the  inheritance  of  born  Americans.  The  one 
traversed  mountain  regions,  with  limpid  streams,  pure  air, 
and  abundant  food ;  and  fought  a  dispirited  foe,  severed  into 
numberless  fragments.  He  accomplished  quick  marches, 
withstood  the  elements  of  cold  and  wet,  and  the  hot  sun- 
shine— the  fatigues  of  extreme  exertion,  the  depressions  of 
loss  of  rest — succeeded  in  conflict,  and  only  did  not  accom- 
plish all  he  designed,  by  the  mere  chances  of  fortune.  The 
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oth^r^  with  a  handful  of  desperate  foUowerSy  nn^apported, 
and  often  hopeless  of  succor^  but  always  «aDgaiiie  of  oiti- 
mate  triumph — ^with  his  entire  State  rtrode  over  by  the  con- 
Bering  oppressor,  of  higher  race  and  sterner  ^luff  than  the 
demoralized  Mexican — ^nestled  generally  for  security  amid 
the  miasmas  of  the  swamps,  and  was  half  starved  upon  short 
rations  of  the  simplest  diet.  All  around  submissive,  if  not 
all  subdued,  he  was  unyielding  and  invincible.  By  long  and 
rapid,  and,  withal,  secret  marches,  he  fell  upon  his  foe  like 
a  flash  of  lightning — stung  the  lion  in  his  lair — and  retired 
as  quickly  and  as  silently  as  he  came,  without  the  chance  of 
successful  pursuit.  When  next  heard  of^  the  same  feat  had 
been  performed  a  hundred  miles  distant,  and  with  like  result. 
He  had  no  array  of  caparisoned  steeds ;  no  gay  and  gaudy 
uniforms  ;  no  burnished  bayonets  glistening  in  the  sunlight; 
no  howitzers,  nor  guns»  to  precede,  with  their  destructive 
thunder,  the  storm  of  his  assault.  Roughly  clad  and  roughly 
armed — ^unclad,  indeed — and  rarely  well  mountedy  he  trusted 
to  the  skill  of  bis  advances  and  retreats,  to  the  unerring  eye 
of  his  marksmen,  and  the  nervous  energy  of  his  swordsmen. 
Incessantly  surrounded  by  foes,  his  cautious  vigilance  pre- 
served him  from  attacks  at  disadvan^tage ;  and  his  consum- 
mate strategy  dictated  the  true  point  of  the  enemy  at  which 
to  strike,  while  his  information,  (laboriously  and  dangerously 
procured,)  and  his  judgment  based  upon  it,  directed  him 
when  and  where  to  assail.  In  America,  he  has  yet  had  no 
equal.  And,  until  similar  exigencies  arise,  it  is  impossiUe 
that  such  another  character  should  appear  upon  the  stage 
of  human  action.  He  stands  out  alone  as  the  partisan  gem- 
eral,  par  excellence ;  and,  like  old  Xenophon,  in  his  sphere, 
remains  unapproacbed,  at  least,  if  it  may  not  be  asserted 
that  he  is  unapproachable.  M.  C. 
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Abt.  Y.^^Trwhob  ok  Provbrbb. 

On  the  Lessons  in  Proverbs :  being  the  Substance  of  Lec- 
tures delivered  to  Young  Men's  Societies,  at  Portsmoutk 
and  elsewhere.  By  Richard  Ghbnevix  Trbnoh,  B.  D., 
author  of  the  ** Study  of  Words,**  &c.  New-York: 
Redfield.     1852. 

'^  To  understand  a  proverb,  and  its  interpretation,**  is  to 
arrive  at  the  perfection  of  popular  wisdom.  **  The  words  of 
the  wise,  and  their  dark  sayings,**  are  thus  made  portable. 
They  accumulate  with  the  ages,  and  are  easily  carried  wil^ 
a  race,  when  they  migrate.  It  is  the  sage  and  student,  like 
Solomon,  who  builds  them  into  books.  For  the  common 
man,  they  are  household  words,  made  for  daily  use.  He 
does  not  analyze ;  he  receives  them.  They  are  his  body  of 
social  law;  prescriptive;  to  dispute  which,  never  enters 
into  his  head.  He  learns,  without  an  effort,  to  recognize 
what  they  design  to  teach,  and  what  exceptions  must  be  ad- 
mitted  in  their  use.  This  discrimination  comes  to  him  by 
instinct.  It  is  the  subtle  mind,  only,  which  requires  to  subject 
them  Xo  the  teiN^s  of  morals  and  literature,  and  to  reject  them 
because  of  their  sweeping  generalizations.  But,  with  the 
vulgar,  they  are  like  that  moral  poetry  which  they  memorize 
for  the  same  reason,  that  it  makes  a  truth  portable.  It  is 
easily  memorized,  and,  once  memorized,  easily  retained. 
The  truth  which  emanates  from  the  individual  man  among 
the  commonalty — which  he  himself  conceives  or  disoov^»-<- 
will  always  take  such  form.  He  will  turn  it  over  in  thougbt^ 
day  by  day  and  year  by  year,  until  it  grows  smooth  and  com- 
pact, like  a  pebble  under  the  attrition  of  perpetual  waters. 
You  may  be  assured  of  its  propriety  and  truth,  by  the  faot, 
that  it  is  not  discarded  after  trial.  The  people  seldom  re- 
tain a  prejudice  or  error  very  long.  Their  instincts  teach 
them  to  abandon  it.  It  lacks  of  profit.  It  is  only  a  heavy 
stone  in  their  budget,  to  be  carried  to  no  purpose.  They 
iBiist  carry  things  of  use  only.  Hiey  can  fling  it  at  no  grief 
saccesrfully.  It  does  not  fit  the  sling.  Refinement,  on  the 
oontrary,  and  a  high  civilization,  dierish  prejudices  and  er- 
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rors  upon  which  labour  has  been  spent.  They  have  cost  too 
much  to  be  thrown  away  lightly.  They  are  toys  of  the 
mind,  with  which  the  mind  has  become  too  familiar — of 
which  the  fancy  has  grown  too  fond — to  be  abandoned 
merely  because  of  their  worthlessness ;  and  hence  it  is,  per- 
haps, by  an  inversion  of  idea,  that  most  truths  have  been 
forced  upon  society  by  the  people.  The  professions  are 
always  apt  to  resist  innovations  of  thought  which  assail  ex- 
isting formulas,  and  disturb  their  claims  to  authority. 

The  same  proverbs,  differently  couched,  ^pervade  the  lite- 
rature of  all  nations.  The  same  necessities — a  like  expe- 
rience of  trial,  toil,  disappointment — produce  like  fruits  of 
wisdom.  What  is  enduring  in  a  literature,  implies  what  is 
compact,  no  less  than  what  is  meritorious.  The  burdens  of 
thought  would  be  too  great  for  the  race  to  bear,  were  they 
not  stript  as  nakedly  as  possible^  and  shorn  of  all  unneces- 
sary excrescences.  It  is  for  this  reason,  among  others,  that 
poetry  and  proverbs  are  the  most  enduring  forms  of  litera- 
ture. History  supersedes  history ;  philosophy  overturns  phi- 
losophy ;  science  discards  the  laws  of  preceding  ages ;  all 
the  arts  undergo  mutation  or  overthrow ;  but  these  live  and 
move,  and  have  operation  still  among  the  son^  of  men,  scat- 
ter them  as  you  will.  They  are  at  once  portable  and  true. 
What  is  it  that  we  remember  of  the  several  poets  who  still 
survive?  The  compact  passages — those  in  which  indisputa- 
ble truth  is  rounded  into  sweetness,  made  easy  upon  the 
tongue  and  grateful  to  the  ear.  We  cannot  treat  the 
proverb  with  irreverence.  It  is  impossible  to  compute  its 
years ;  to  say  how  long  it  has  lived,  and  taught,  and  served  the 
nses  of  society ;  what  changes  of  empire  it  has  witnessed ; 
what  wrecks  of  literature  survived;  what  great  minds 
taught,  when  there  were  neither  books  nor  teachers.  It  is  the 
language  of  the  early  oracles.  It  was  the  ordinary  speech  of 
inspired  men — of  prophets  and  apostles — and  implied  truth, 
simplicity,  directness  of  aim,  and,  perhaps,  something  of 
epigrammatic  felicity  of  expression.  The  poets  borrowed  and 
helped  to  preserve  proverbs  for  mankind.  They  are  incorpo- 
rated silently  in  the  writings  of  most  great  poets,  of  all 
times  and  nations.    Around  their  severe  and  simple  forms, 
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they  hung  bright,  delicate  fancies,  which  softened  their 
roughnesses  to  refined  senses,  and  made  that  sweet  which  in 
vulgar  use  had  been  simply  true.  We  must  not  despise  the 
proverb — we  cannot,  when  we  once  read  its  history,  and 
know  its  uses.  See  what  is  said  of  it  in  the  collection  made 
by  Solomon,  the  son  of  David.  He  teaches  for  what  pro- 
verbs were  designed.  "To  know  wisdom  and  instruction;  to 
perceive  the  words  of  understanding  ;  to  receive  the  instruc- 
tion of  wisdom,  justice,  and  judgment,  and  equity ;  to  give 
subtlety  to  the  simple;  to  the  young  man  knowledge  and 
discretion." 

We  always  read  the  writings  of  Mr.  Trench  with  plea- 
sure, and  derive  from  them  equal  satisfaction  and  instruc- 
tion, even  when,  as  in  the  volume  before  us,  they  fall  some- 
what short  of  our  expectations,  and  of  his  own  standards. 
His  book  on  **  Words"  was  a  very  pleasant  one.  It  has 
already  received  due  attention  in  our  pages.  His  valuable 
"  Hulsean  Lectures,"  we  hope  some  day  to  examine,  for  the 
benefit  of  our  readers.  The  present  volume  is  not  what  we 
would  have  it ;  but  it  is  still  a  work  highly  instructive,  and 
which  will  be  found  agreeable  by  most  readers  who  are 
pleased  to  commune  with  a  writer  who  thinks,  and  is  him- 
self a  student.  But  there  is  an  air  of  crudeness  and  imper- 
fectness  about  it — a  lack  of  finish  and  completeness — which 
it  is  easier  for  us  to  feel,  than  to  discuss  and  show.  This  is 
due,  probably,  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  framed  out  of  a  course  of 
popular  lectures,  and  somewhat  hastily  prepared  for  publi- 
cation. We  trust  that  it  will  receive  future  revision  and 
elaboration  at  his  hands. 

The  form  and  generation  of  proverbs  constitutes  the  sub- 
ject for  his  first  chapter  or  lecture.  He  requires  for  the  defi- 
nition of  the  proverb,  *'  popularity,  acceptance,  and  adoption 
on  the  part  of  the  people."  But  is  there  not  some  surplusage 
in  this  definition  ?  Does  not  popularity  imply  both  accept- 
ance and  adoption  7  Undoubtedly,  the  proverb  must  become 
of  popular  use,  before  it  can  receive  the  name.  This  is  the 
first  essential  to  this  particular  form  of  literature.  The  pro- 
verb, to  live,  requires  brevity,  force  and  good  sense.  Salt  is 
not  essential.    But  hear : 
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^  Ab  rospeoU  ak>  shortneaSi  it  is  quite  oeitun  that  a  good  proroA 
will  be  short,  ae  short,  that  is,  as  oompatible  widi  the  full  and  foraMe 
ooDYeying  of  that  which  i^  intends.  Brevity,  '  the  soul  oi  wit,'  ynSl 
be  eminently  the  soul  of  a  proverb's  wit.  Buc  still  shortness  is  only  a 
relative  term,  and  it  would,  perhaps,  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  a 
proverb  must  be  concise^  cut  down,  that  is,  to  the  fewest  possible  words; 
condensed,  quintessential  wisdom.  But  that,  if  it  only  fulfil  this  condi- 
tion of  being  as  short  as  possible,  it  need  not  be  absolutely  veiy  short, 
as  there  are  sufficient  examples  to  prove.  Thus  Freytag  has  admitted 
the  following,  which  indeed  hovers  on  the  confines  of  the  fable,  into  his 
great  collection  of  Arabic  proverbs :  They  said  to  the  camel-hird 
(L  e.,  the  ostrich),  *  Carry ;'  it  answered^  ^  I  can  not  Jot  I  am  a  bird! 
They  said  *  Fly  ;'  it  answered^  *  /  can  not,  for  I  am  a  camd!  This 
could  not  be  shorter,  yet,  as  compared  with  the  greater  number  of  pro- 
verbs, is  not  short  Still  for  the  most  part  they  will  be  brief,  not  a  few 
consisting  of  two,  three,  and  four,  and  these  oftentimes  monosyllaUc 
words.  Thus,  Extremes  meet ;  Forewarned,  forearmed  ;  Bight  wrongs 
no  man :  Harm  watch  harm  catch  ;  and  a  thousand  more. 

**  Popularity,  which  I  observed  in  passing,  was  left  out  in  that  enu- 
meration of  the  essential  notes  of  the  proverb,  is  yet  the  most  essential 
of  all ;  if  indeed  it  be  not  the  only  one  whose  presence  b  absolntdy 
necessary,  whose  absence  is  fatal  to  the  claims  of  any  saying  to  be  re- 
garded as  such.  Those,  however,  who  have  occupied  themselves  with 
the  making  of  collections  of  proverbs,  have  sometimes  failed  to  realias 
this  to  themselves  with  sufficient  deamess,  or  at  any  rate  have  not  kept 
it  always  before  them ;  and  thus  it  has  come  to  pass,  that  many  coUeo- 
tions  include  whatever  brief  sayings  their  gatherers  have  any  where 
met  with,  which  to  them  have  appeared  keenly,  or  wisely,  or  wittily 
spoken ;  while  yet  a  multitude  of  these  have  never  received  their  adop- 
tion into  the  great  family  of  proverbs,  or  their  rights  of  citizenship 
therein :  inasmuch  as  they  have  never  passed  into  general  recognition 
and  currency,  have  no  claim  to  this  title,  however  just  a  claim  they 
may  have  on  other  grounds  to  our  admiration  and  honour.  For 
instance,  this  word  of  Ooethe's,  ^  A  man  need  not  be  an  architect  to 
Ih^  in  a  house,'  seems  to  me  to  have  every  essential  of  a  proverb, 
saving  oftly  that  it  has  not  passed  over  upon  the  lips  of  men.  tt  is  a 
sttyii^  of  matiifold  applieaticm ;  a  universal  law  is  knit  up  in  a  patliMi- 
liir  ekaaple,  that  gtatsioiis  knr  in  the  distribvtion  of  bles^g^  wbSoh 
dzHaiH^i  limit  our  uao  and  eqoynMdt  of  things  by  oitf  undenCaodiillg 
of  AMm,  M  ooitamally  makm  ih»  e^oymoat  nmoh  wider  than  tke 
knowledge;  so  that  it  is  not  required  that^  oAe^^  bo  a  botkmi^  to  hmt 
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ftofliaye  itt  a  vom,  nor  a  orMc  to  delist  m  PaHMm  Imt^  lor  m  tht»- 
Idgfani  to  taste  aH  tbeUemngt  of  CteMt^ui  feitfa,  nor,  asheeKpranAI 
MytnaiduteottoKTeinahoQBa  Hdreid  anotbeET  of  his  inimitable  sajp 
ags:  'Hearetiaiid  earth  figkt  in  vain  againat  a  donee ;'  jetitianota 
fipo^erb,  because  bis  alone,  aUbou|^  abundantly  worthy  to  beoonie 
8«m1i,  moving  as  it  does  in  the  same  line  with,  though  fiur  superior  to^ 
die  Chinese  proverb,  which  itself  is  also  good :  On$  hat  never  $o  muek 
needof  one'iioit^miyfkenonehae  U>do  ufitha/M. 

This  subject  of  the  generation  of  proverbs,  would  preseftt 
a  carioas  and  interesting  study.  It  does  not  matter,  in  faot^ 
by  whom  the  proverb  is  made.  In  all  cases,  no  doubt,  k 
originated,  in  tlie  particular  form  which  made  it  portable, 
with  some  one  person.  But  he  did  no  more  than  condense 
tbe  results  of  popular  thinking  on  the  subject.  He  embodied 
a  common  experience  in  the  form  which  rendered  it  acoepta^ 
ble  to  popular  use.  It  is  thus  that  genius  and  talent  work 
always.  This  is  a  part  of  their  mission.  The  proverb  may 
thus  find  its  origin,  though  there  is  as  little  doubt  that  a  sud- 
den  thought  may  be  struck  out,  as  by  inspiration,  from  some 
large  mind,  which,  in  process  of  time,  the  great  body  of 
mankind  will  adopt.  Poets  and  philosophers  do  both  things: 
condense  the  common  thoughts  for  use,  and  propose  new 
tiioughts  to  the  commonalty  /or  adoption.  It  is  thus  Aat 
they  give  light  and  enjoy  life* 

The  second  lecture  of  Mr.  Trench  compares  the  proverbs 
of  different  ni^ions*  This  is  an  interesting  chapter,  though 
very  incomplete*  Still,  we  must  acquit  the  audior  of  blame, 
for  the  subject  is  almost  without  limit.  He  reviews  the 
Gfeek  and  Roman  ptoverbs,  and  contrasts  them  gracefully, 
illostrating,  through  their  means,  the  genius  of  the  respeo- 
tire  people — die  subtlety  and  fertility  of  the  one ;  the  prac- 
tical, fVugal  and  severe  character  of  the  other.  From  these 
he  passes  to  the  literature  of  Spain,  which,  in  its  proverbe, 
Is  no  doubt  the  richest  country  in  the  world.  They  iLre  es- 
timated at  fVom  twenty-five  to  thirty  Aousand.  Why  sho«ld 
Spain  possess  this  peculiar  wealth,  in  this  peculi«r  form  of 
letters  T  We  could  have  wished  that  Mr.  Trench  had  aa- 
awered  this  qneatieiv  or  m  soiae  way  striven  to  account  for 
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it  But  he  does  not.  The  subject  is.  not  within  our  present 
limits ;  nor  have  we  yet^  been  able  to  address  our  thoughts 
to  it  Of  course,  it  is  to  be  found  in  some  peculiar  element 
in  the  genius  of  the  people — in  the  simplicity  of  their  lives, 
the  gravity  of  their  tastes,  and  the  religious  tenden^  of  their 
minds.  Proverbs  are  so  many  dogmas;  and  the  Spanish 
nature  is,  to  speak  ex  cathedra. 

In  proverbs,  the  Italians  rank  next  to  the  Spaniards,  in  the 
extent  and  value  of  their  possessions,  and,  no  doubt,  for  die 
same  reason.  From  both  of  these,  Mr.  Trench  gives  us 
some  interesting  samples,  which  he  discusses ;  not  overlook- 
ing the  difference  between  proverbs — the  two  classes,  wide 
apart,  representing  the  two  rival  principles  of  good  and  evil; 
tke  one  expressing  our  calm  wisdom,  our  better  thoughts, 
our  cool  convictions ;  the  other,  born  of  our  passions,  preju- 
dices, infirmities,  and  quite  as  true  to  them,  as  the  more 
Christian  class  is  to  the  humanities  and  just  experience  of 
our  better  moods  and  moments. 

The  Eastern  nations,  we  need  not  be  told,  dealt  largely  in 
proverbs ;  and  thousands,  we  have  no  doubt,  might  be  picked 
up  by  observant  travellers,  which  the  Scriptures  do  not  con- 
tain. Our  author  passes  from  these,  indiscriminately,  to  a 
survey  of  those  which  belong  to  the  Germans,  Danes,  Eng- 
lish, and  so  forth — comparing  as  he  goes,  contrasting,  and, 
now  and  then,  rising  into  a  moral  discussion  of  their  indi- 
vidual merits.  Speaking  of  the  German  proverbs,  in  the 
chapter  devoted  to  the  poetry,  wit  and  wisdom  of  proverbs, 
our  attention  is  addressed  to  what  is  said  on  page  66,  where 
we  think  our  author  greatly  mistakes  the  meaning  of  the 
.  proverb — **  Der  Bauer  ist  nit  zu  verderben :  man  hau*  ihm 
denn  Hand  und  Fuss  ab."  This  he  renders  thus :  ''One  must 
not  be  too  hard  on  the  peasant — hew  off  his  hands  and  feet" 
This  gives  no  sense  at  all.  The  true  meaning  is :  ''  The 
peasant  cannot  be  ruined,  unless  you  hew  off  his  hands  and 
feet."  He  has  nothing  else  of  which  he  may  be  despoiled, 
and,  forbearing  this  proceeding,  you  may  do  whatever  else 
you  please  with  him.  The  phrase  was  probably  in  vogue 
among  the  German  barons,  (repeated  in  bitterness  by  their 
victims,  until  it  grew  proverbial,)  as,  in  the  middle  ages,  in 
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that  country  as  elsewhere^  these  iron-clad  tyrants  ground  the 
faces  of  the  poor,  stripping  them,  indeed,  of  all  their  posses- 
ions, except  hands  and  feet.  While  our  hands  are  at  the 
German  proverbs,  we  may  as  well  note  that  on  page  98, 
where  our  author  quotes  ''Einmal,  keinmaF — '^once  is 
never" — which,  in  a  note,  he  says,  "was  turned  to  such  bad 
uses,  that  a  German  divine  thought  it  necessary  to  write  a 
tract  about  it.'^  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  large  class  of  pro- 
verbs, in  consequence  of  their  very  brevity,  will  suffer  two 
significations ;  but  we  confess  that  we  have  never  heard  this 
proverb  used  in  an  evil  sense — among  the  modern  Germans 
at  least.  They  say,  **  Einmal  ist  keinmal,"  when  they  de- 
sire to  express  that  a  solitary  good  action,  such  as  alms 
giving,  only  once  performed,  confers  no  credit.  The  lesson 
taught  is,  that  we  must  continue  to  do  good  actions.  This 
was  certainly  the  design  of  the  proverb.  It  may  be  put  to 
bad  uses,  like  other  things ;  but  we  are  to  consider  the  in- 
tention of  the  proverb,  and  not  its  perversion.  It  is  not  de- 
nied that  the  proverb  in  question  will  admit  of  this  evil  use ; 
but  in  those  parts  of  Germany  with  which  we  are  familiar, 
it  is  never  employed  in  the  sense  he  gives  it.  At  page  96, 
we  note  an  inaccuracy  of  translation,  which  impairs  the 
force  of  the  fine  German  proverb,  which  he  quotes:  "Unge- 
rechter  Pfennig  verzehrt  gerechten  Thaler."  This  he  ren- 
ders— **  The  unrighteous  penny  corrupts  the  virtuous  pound." 
He  should  have  said — "  Eats  up  the  righteous  pound." 

The  chapter  on  the  **  poetry,  wit  and  wisdom  of  pro- 
verbs," is  an  interesting  one ;  showing  how  bold  of  figure, 
how  subtle  of  thought  and  fancy,  how  felicitous  of  phrase, 
the  proverb  may  become.  The  examples  are  numerous  and 
well  treated.  The  voluminous  sense  of  these  short  sayings, 
actually  baffles  commentary.  The  topics  which  they  sug- 
gest lead  to  interminable  meditation,  and  thus  discourage 
in  the  reviewer  all  disposition  to  dilate.  Where  the  field  is 
boundless,  one  longs  for  a  patch  only,  and  prays  that  a  cor- 
ner may  be  fenced  off,  in  which  he  may  find  some  space  for 
himself.  It  is  selfish  to  appropriate  an  empire,  when  an  acre 
will  suffice ;  nay,  the  fact  that  we  can  make  no  use  of  it, 
renders  the  very  possession  a  burden  and  a  grief. 
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Ldotture  fourth  is  on  the  morality^  of  provartNi.  ThiB  1^ 
to  Tery  interesting  disciisnons^  in  which  oar  aothof  showrt  a 
keen  search,  happy  discrimination,  and  a  joat  8entiiii«ftt» 
throughout  Of  course,  as  we  have  already  said,  there  air« 
proverbs  which  obey  human  passions  and  prejudices,  no  lest 
tiian  human  wisdom  and  virtue — ^the  passions  and  impuriticB 
of  our  nature  living  still,  through  all  the  generations — and 
these  will  be  as  tenaciously  preserved  as  the  vices  whieh 
they  represent.  But  Mr.  Trench  tells  us  that,  ^  in  the  main, 
they  range  themselves  under  the  banners  of  right  and  the 
truth — that,  of  so  many  as  move  in  an  etherial  sphere  at  all| 
many  more  are  children  of  light  than  of  darkness.  Indeed^ 
the  comparative  paucity  of  unworthy  proverbs,  is  a  very  no^ 
ticeable  fcM^t."  The  perversion  of  the  good  proverb^  in  fact> 
is  the  most  mischievous  of  the  two ;  an  avowedly  bad  pro^ 
verb  cuts  its  own  throat.  On  the  rarity  of  bad  proverbs,  and 
the  tacit  testimony  which  it  offers,  in  behalf  of  the  humaa 
fomily,  Mr.  Trench  well  remarks: 

**  Surely  there  lies  in  it  a  solemn  testimony,  that  however  men  m$(f 
and  do  in  their  conduct  continuaUy  violate  the  rule  of  rights  y^  theae 
violations  are  ever  felt  to  be  such,  inwardly  confessed  not  to  be  the 
law  of  man's  life,  but  the  transgressions  of  the  law ;  and  thus,  stridcea 
as  with  a  secret  shame,  and  paying  an  unconscious  homage  to  the 
Boajesty  of  goodness,  they  do  not  presume  to  raise  themselves  into 
maxims,  nor  with  all  their  frequency  pretend  to  claim  recognition  as 
abiding  standards  of  action.'' 

The  theology  of  proverbs  forms  the  subject  of  lecture 
five.  We  extract  a  long  passage  from  this  chapter,  to  show 
our  author's  mode  of  treating  his  subject  throughout — ^his 
general  manner,  and  the  various  value  of  his  materiel : 

*'  Some  of  the  noblest  proverbs  in  every  language,  and  many  of  theft 
admirably  adapted  for  this  application  of  which  I  am  speiking,  ai% 
those  embodying  men's  confidence  in  God*s  moral  government  of  te 
world,  his  avenging  righteousnesd,  however  much  diere  may  be  in  Ae 
conftisions  of  the  present  evil  time  to  tempt  them  to  dotibt  of  den^ft 
thwSj  PinwfhfnmiU  lame,  (»/«<  «iffMef,  which,  if  not  oM^  yet  MSI*  eb 
an  image  deiiyed  lr<ttn  Mt^ttiti')  k  goed;  iMUMigb  iiftifar  Ht  mmf 
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i^fi  in  energy  of  eDqpnreirfo%  m  is  Mtnem  «(  seoM,  to  th^  «KMiil 
Qfl«ek  one:  Thef  mitt  cf  God  grmdt  imk^  but  pnndt  to  p9wd4r;  te 
Aid  briigB  in  the  forUier  thot^hiy  tbtt  hit  jnc^D^nMntiiy  however  hmg 
ttey  tarrj,  yel  when  they  arme  are  dnuhing  onee»  There  is  indeed 
attother  of  our  own,  whieh  it  not  unworthj  to  be  set  beside  this^  at- 
notindi^f  though  with  quite  atiother  image,  the  same  tardy  but  terrible 
amvals  of  judgment ;  it  is  this :  God  cotlMi  with  leaden  feety  but  etrilm 
^tk  tron  hcmde.  And  then,  how  awfully  sublime  another  which  has 
oome  down  to  us  as  part  of  the  wisdom  of  the  ancient  heathen  world-^ 
The  feet  of  the  {avenging)  deUies  are  shod  with  wool.  Here  a  new 
thought  is  introduced — ^the  noiseless  approach  and  advance  of  these 
*  judgments,  as  noiseless  as  the  steps  of  one  whose  feet  are  wrapped  in 
wool — ^the  manner  in  which  they  overtake  secure  sinners  even  in  the 
hour  of  their  utmost  security.  Who  that  has  studied  the  history  of  the 
great  crimes  and  criminals  dP  the  world,  but  will  with  a  shuddering  awe 
aet  his  seal  to  the  truth  of  this  proverb  ?  Indeed,  meditating  on  sueh 
and  on  the  source  from  wliich  we  have  derived  them,  one  is  sometimes 
tempted  to  believe  that  the  faith  in  a  Divine  retribution  which  is  eve^ 
more  making  itself  felt  in  the  world,  this  sense  of  a  Nemesis,  as  men 
used  to  call  it,  was  stronger  in  the  earliw  and  better  days  of  heathen- 
dom, than  alas !  it  is  in  a  sunken  Christendom  now. 

^But  to  resume.  Even  those  prorerbs  which  have  assumed  a  use 
which  seems  to  unite  at  once  the  trivial  and  the  profiine,  may  yet  on 
ddser  inspection  be  found  to  be  very  far  from  having  either  triviality  or 
profiEmeness  deaving  to  them.  There  is  one,  for  instance,  often  taken 
lightly  enough  upon  the  lips :  Talk  of  the  devil  and  he  is  sure  to  ap- 
pear ;  or  as  it  used  to  be:  Talk  of  the  devil,  and  hie  imjM will  appear  ; 
or  as  in  German  it  is :  Paint  the  devil  on  the  wall,  and  he  will  ehow 
hkneelf  an(m  ;  which  yet  contains  truth  serious  and  important  enough, 
if  we  would  only  give  heed  to  it :  it  contains,  in  (s^i^  a  very  solenm 
warning  against  a  veiy  dangerous  sin,  I  mean,  curiosity  about  evil.  It 
has  been  often  noticed,  and  is  a  very  curious  psychological  fact,  that 
there  is  a  tendency  in  a  great  crime  to  reproduce  itself,  that  is,  to  call 
forth  other  crimes  of  the  same  charact^ :  and  there  is  afearful  response 
which  the  evil  we  may  hear  or  read  about^  is  in  danger  of  finding  in 
our  own  hearts.  This  danger,  then,  assuredly  makes  it  true  wisdom, 
and  a  piece  of  moral  prudence  on  the  part  of  all  to  whom  this  is  per- 
mitted, to  avoid  knowing  or  learning  about  the  evil ;  especially  when 
neither  duty  nor  necessity  oblige  them  thereto.  It  is  men's  wisdom  to 
talk  as  little  about  the  devil,  either  with  themselves  or  with  others,  as 
they  can,  lest  he  appear  to  them.    *I  agree  with  you,'  saya  Niebuhr, 
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very  profoundly,  in  one  of  his  letters, '  that  it  is  better  not  to  read  books 
in  which  you  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  devil.'  And  certainly 
there  is  a  remarkable  commentary  on  this  proverb,  so  interpreted,  in 
the  earnest  warning  given  to  the  children  of  Israel,  that  they  sbould 
not  so  much  as  inquire  how  the  nations  which  went  before  them  in  Ca- 
naan, served  their  gods,  with  what  cruelties,  with  what  abominable  im- 
purities, lest  through  this  inquiry  they  should  be  entangled  in  the  same. 
(Deut  xii.  29,  30.)  They  were  not  to  talk  about  the  devil,  lest  he 
should  appear  to  them. 

^  And  other  proverbs,  too,  which  at  first  sight  may  seem  over-fiuniliar 
with  the  name  of  the  great  enemy  of  mankind,  yet  contain  lessons  whidi 
it  would  be  an  infinite  pity  to  lose ;  as  this  German  one :  Where  the  devU 
can  not  come,  he  will  send  ;  a  proverb  of  very  serious  import,  whicli  ex- 
cellently sets  out  to  us  the  penetrative  character  of  temptations,  and  the 
certainty  that  they  will  follow  and  find  men  out  in  their  secretest  retreats. 
It  rebukes  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  by  any  outward  arraoge- 
ments,  cloistral  retirements,  flights  into  the  wilderness,  sin  can  be  kept  at  a 
distance.  So  far  from  this,  temptations  will  inevitably  overleap  all 
these  outward  and  merely  artificial  barriers  which  may  be  raised  up 
against  them ;  for  our  great  enemy  is  as  formidable  eminus  as  comfni- 
nus;  where  he  can  not  come,  he  will  send.  There  are  others  of  the 
same  family,  as  the  following :  The  deviPs  meal  is  half  bran  ;  or  aU 
bran,  as  the  Italians  still  more  boldly  proclaim  it ;  unrighteous  gains 
are  sure  to  disappoint  the  getter;  the  pleasures  of  sin,  even  in  [this 
present  time,  are  largely  dashed  with  its  pains.  And  this :  Se  had 
need  of  a  large  spoon  that  eats  with  the  devil ;  men  fancy  they  can 
cheat  the  arch-cheater,  can  advance  in  partnership  with  him  up  to  a 
certain  point,  and  then  whenever  the  connection  becomes  too  danger- 
ous, break  it  off  at  their  will ;  being  sure  in  this  to  be  miserably  de- 
ceived. Granting  that  these  and  the  like  have  been  often  carelessly 
uttered,  yet  they  all  rest  upon  a  true  moral  basis  in  the  main." 

Sermons  in  stones.  These  little  pebbles  of  thought,  how 
wide  a  circle  they  make  to  spread  in  soul  and  mind.  But 
we  have  said  and  shown  enough.  A  word  to  the  wise  is 
sufficient  for  them.     We  commend  our  readers  to  the  book. 
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Art.  VI. — The  Iroquois  Bourbok. 

1.  The  Bourbon  Prince,  The  History  of  the  Royal  Dau- 
phin, Louis  XVII.,  of  France.  New- York:  Harper  & 
Brothers.     1853. 

2.  Have  we  a  Bourbon  among  us?  Article  in  Putnam's 
Monthly.     New- York:  Feb.  1853. 

The  publication  of  an  article  in  Putnam's  Magazine,  • 
with  the  title,  •*Have  we  a  Bourbon  among  us?"  produced 
an  enormous  stir  among  men  and  magazines.  Bonaparte 
stocks  instantly  fell  in  the  market ;  those  of  the  ancient 
houses  of  Capet  and  St.  Louis,  as  suddenly  rose.  The  minds 
of  men  were  big  with  expectation.  For  a  week  New- York 
knew  not  exactly  what  to  fear ;  but  fear  she  did !  Wall 
street  was  disquieted.  What,  and  if  there  should  be,  in 
truth,  a  Bourbon  among  us  !  People  knew  not  how  to  an- 
swer such  an  apprehension,  or  contemplate  calmly  the  con- 
sequences which  it  seemed  to  imply ;  but  every  body  seemed 
to  feel,  as  if  by  surest  instinct,  that  such  an  event  must  in- 
volve most  wonderful  issues.  That  "  fear  of  change,"  which, 
as  Milton  tells  us,  **  perplexes  monarchs,"  was  no  less  per- 
plexing to  the  sovereign  people.  A  Bourbon  among  us !  A 
Bourbon !  The  nation  was  startled  to  its  centre.  We  have 
had  great  folks,  princes  and  patriots,  at  divers  times,  among 
us,  seeking  refuge,  and  finding  adulation — ^seeking  porridge, 
and  getting  pay  besides.  To  quote  from  Byron,  of  the  vari- 
ous European  outsiders  who  have  taken  us  by  the  ears,  and 
contrived  to  conceal  their  own,  while  showing  the  wondrous 
length  of  ours : 

**  Vernon,  the  batcher  Cumberland,  Wolfe,  Hawke, 

Prince  Ferdinan^,  Qranby,  Burgoyne,  Keppel,  Howe, 

Evil  and  good,  have  had  their  tithe  of  talk. 
And  fiU'd  their  sign-posts  then,  like  Wellesley  now ; 

Eacby  in  their  tarn,  like  Banquo's  monarchs,  stalk, 
Followers  of  arae,  *  nine  farrow*  of  that  sow." 

So,  we  have  expended  ourselves  on  a  like  goodly  variety. 
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We  have  thrown  up  oar  caps,  and  stretched  out  our  arms  to 
as  odd  and  unseemly  an  assortment.  The  farthing  oandle  o( 
Europe,  when  it  came  to  our  provincial  regions,  usually  under- 
went a  vast  expansion  of  blaze.  The  torch  which  had  burnt 
itself  out  at  home,  and  began  to  go  out  with  a  most  atrocious 
smell,  grew  into  a  comet  the  moment  it  could  be  waved  and 
made  to  flare  in  New- York,  and  sent  out  such  odors  as  coold 
fall  only  from  angelic  wings.  Our  miserable  toadyism  and 
flunkeyism,  which  studiously  turn  up  their  ridiculous  nostrils 
at  local  greatness  and  virtue,  uniformly  experience  a  sudden 
glory,  when  they  find  themselves  smelling  at  the  skirts  of  Eu- 
ropean heroes.  They  might  be  brutes,  or  butchers,  or  boo- 
bies— ^it  matters  nothing — if  they  ever  were,  or  could  be  made, 
notorious,  for  a  season.  They  were  never  wanted  for  a  longer 
time.  It  only  needed  to  report  their  approach,  with  a  due 
Nourish  of  trumpets,  from  the  organs  of  toadyism,  and  ^far 
off  their  coming  shone.^'  Thousands  welcomed  them  opoai 
the  wharves,  serenaded  them  to  their  lodgings,  and,  having 
persuaded  them  into  a  sort  of  faith  in  their  own  greatnegs* 
which  made  them  forget  even  their  real  littleness,  whistled 
them  down  the  wind  with  contempt  and  indifference,  as  soon 
as  they  could  fasten  upon  the  next  foreign  biped  of  like  port 
In  this  appetite  for  service  at  the  heels  of  the  strange  mon- 
ster, they  exercised  no  more  discrimination  than  Caliban. 
Trinoulo,  drunk,  was  as  good  a  God  for  them  as  they  could 
understand,  or  cared  to  worship.  "  I  pry  thee  be  my  God  P 
was  their  prayer  to  the  stranger.  "  I'll  kiss  thy  feet,  FU 
swear  myself  thy  subject."  They  had  treated  LaFay^te 
and  Fanny  Ellsler  to  equal  honours.  Dickens  and  Celeste 
found  the  same  tributes,  and  the  same  sort  of  persons  at  their 
several  altars.  Kossuth  and  Lola  Montez  were  unquestion- 
ably jealous  of  each  other,  in  their  contests  for  our  favour; 
though,  we  think,  that,  for  a  time,  the  Hungarian  patriot 
rather  took  the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of  the  Bavarian.  Now, 
that  both  have  lapsed,  they  have  found  pretty  much  the 
same  level  in  public  opinion-^public  opinion  I  Ohe  I  jam 
satis  I — ^Both  being  as  utterly  forgotten  as  if  they  had  never 
been  at  the  feeding  of  the  tadpoles. 
Bu  \  though  a  wonder  in  his  day,  what  was  LaPayette, 
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and  all  m<AL  persons,  to  a  Bourbon !    As  the  awful  sove- 
TBign    says  eonelosively  to  Distaffina,  in  Bombastes  Fa- 
riosp — seeking  to  disparage  his  rival,  and  succeeding  be- 
cause of  his  conclusive  argument — >*'  He^s  but  a  general — Pm 
a  king.'^    So,  in  like  manner,  the  sensation  grows  in  due  de- 
gree with  the  difference  between  the  estimate  put  upon  sove- 
reigns and  simple  shillings.  Counts  and  marquisses,  generals 
and  patriots  in  exile,  though  not  common  as  currency  among 
DS,  and  duly  valued  because  of  their  rarity,  sink  out  of  sight 
at  the  advent  of  the  genuine  prince.    Not  that  our  monkey 
worshippers  possess  the  instinct  of  Falstaff  by  which  he  could 
dkK^over  the  real  lion  in  the  dark ;  and  are  able,  merely  by 
the  feel  of  his  ears,  to  say  to  themselves,  ''  This  is  by  no 
means  the  donkey  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed." 
Their  instincts  are  quite  of  another  sort,  and  never  rise  into 
fall  oonsciousness  of  the  difference,  until  they  have  under- 
gone the  proper  degrees  of  tutoring.    It  requires  the  presui 
to  take  the  matter  in  hand,  and  their  doubts  settle  into  firmest 
fi^th  when  the  potent  editor  Doolittle,  who  is  chief  manu- 
facturer of  **  public  opinion,"  unfolds  to  them,  with  his  imprim^ 
aUir,  the  credential  of  the  sovereign.    It  needs  that  such  as 
he  should  wait  upon  the  retired  shopkeeper  and  say,  '^  We 
are  to  have  Dickens  here  shortly."    ^'  And  who  the  diccance 
is  Pickens  ? "    **  The  great  lion  of  British  literature,  at  pres- 
ent"   **  Ah !  a  maker  of  books,  eh ! "    '*  Yes,  a  glorious  fel- 
low ;  we  must  give  him  a  grand  reception.    You  are  to  lead 
the  fashionables,  my  dear  sir.    Let  us  have  your  name,  and 
we  shall  secure  all  the  rest.    They  will  follow  you,  we 
know,  as  the  flock  follows  the  bell- weather.    You  must  read 
Dickens's  books,  in  order  to  talk  with  him.    We  shall  have 
a  series  of  grand  tableaux  vivanU  from  his  writings,  and  you 
must  personate  the  part  of  the  amiable   Mr.  Pickwick." 
**  Pickwick  I    who  the  diccance  is  he  ?  "    ''  He  I  He  is  the 
prince  of  great  philosophers  and  good  fellows.    But,  I  see 
you  are  not  AiUy  posted  vp  in  Dickens.     You  must  go 
through  a  regular  course  of  Dickens,  to  be  ready  for  Dick- 
ons when  he  comes.    FU  send  you  all  Dickens's  books,  and 
mark  the  prc^per  passages  for  you  to  read  in  Dickens.    You 
will  begin  with  Oliver  Twist,  take  up  Barnaby  Radge  next, 
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then  dive  into  Nicholas  Nickelby — "  '*  Lord  !  what  jaw- 
breakers for  names.  I  shall  never  remember  the  half  of 
them."  **  Never  fear !  I'll  see  to  that.  I'll  give  you  the 
clues,  ril  help  you  out.  Til  see  you  through.  Only  pot 
down  your  own  name  here,  and  let  me  secure  the  fashiona- 
bles at  once.  We  must  be  careful  that  the  country  is 
properly  represented  in  the  sight  of  this  great  lion  of  mod- 
ern British  literature." 

Here  you  have  the  true  process  for  stirring  up  the  stag- 
nants  for  a  season.  But  the  ordinary  stimulus  no  longer 
answers  the  purpose.  It  fails  to  excite  the  system.  Wc 
have  made  the  regular  transitions  from  strong  to  stronger, 
until  we  are  almost  at  the  end  of  our  tether.  We  began 
moderately,  with  rappee — in  which  category  we  may  count 
LaPayette,  etc. — but  "  milk  for  babes,  meat  for  men."  Rap- 
pee proved  flattish  very  soon ;  and  we  next  resorted  to  Scotch 
snuff,  which  we  may  suppose  represented  by  such  people  as 
Hall  and  Hamilton.  But  Hall  and  Hamilton  soon  lost  the 
power  of  titillating  any  nostrils  but  their  own ;  and  our 
next  stride  was  to  Irish  blackguard,  which  we  may  suppose 
tolerably  represented  by  the  Marquis  of  Waterford  and  Mrs. 
Trollope.  Miss  Martineau  may  be  thrown  in  by  way  of 
makeweight.  We  need  not  name  a  score  or  two  more, 
whom  we  have  employed  for  the  due  irritation  of  the  popular 
proboscis.  We  have  survived  the  taste  for  these.  These 
were,  all,  but  a  circumstance  only,  in  comparison  with  a  Bour- 
bon. A  Bourbon !  And  such  a  Bourbon — walking  in  a 
cloud  among  the  Iroquois — one  who  had  been  dead  (speak- 
ing in  round  numbers)  for  a  hundred  years ! — emerging,  at 
last,  through  benefit  of  the  clergy^  (V.  Hawks  and  Hanson,) 
from  the  lodges  of  the  savage ;  throwing  off  the  Mackinac 
blanket  to  put  on  the  crimson  robes  of  royalty,  and,  from  the 
recesses  of  Caughnawaga,  threatening  the  arch  usurper, 
Louis  Napoleon,  on  the  throne  of  his  great  uncle.  Old  Nap, 
we  may  reasonably  suppose,  to  be  stirring  in  his  mausoleum, 
with  a  dread  of  being  turned  out  of  his  resting  place,  and 
young  Nap  begins  to  repeat  from  SShakspeare — "Uneasy 
sleeps  the  head  that  wears  a  crown.*  We  are  not  sure  that 
we  have  given  this  quotation  rightly ;  but  may  remark  that  a 
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head  from  which  we  remove  a  crown  is  very  sure  to  sleep 
more  soundly  than  any  other.  There  are  portents  in  the 
sky  of  Europe  from  this  new  apparition  in  our  own ;  and 
the  reverend  worthies  who  stand  sponsors  for  this  new 
claimant  to  the  crown  of  France,  may  reasonably  congratu- 
late themselves,  in  the  language  of  the  western  landlord,  on 
having  '^  kicked  up  a  considerable  d — d  fuss  generally/' 
which  will,  DO  doubt,  be  included  in  the  bill  of  charges 
against  them. 

The  accoucheur  on  the  present  occasion,  is  that  excellent 
publisher,  Putnam — than  whom  there  is  nobody  in  Goth- 
am that  better  understands  his  business,  or  better  knows 
how  to  get  up  a  sensation  in  the  world  of  letters.  It  was  a 
great  card  to  play  at  the  opening  of  the  New  Magazine. 
The  stir  that  it  made  was,  perhaps,  even  greater  among  pub- 
lishers than  people.  ''Is  Putnam  to  monopolize  that  card  ?  " 
Such  was  the  inquiry,  at  all  events,  among  the  Barons  Har- 
per, summoned  to  grand  council,  in  the  great  wigwam,  tow- 
ering above  Franklin  Square,  just  where  it  emerges  from 
the  Swamp.  The  Ex-M ayor,  who  is  unquestionably  a  man 
of  very  great  resources,  mental  and  monetary,  was  in  a 
quandary.  '*  Shall  Putnam  monopolize  that  card  ?  Shall 
he  have  the  exclusive  keeping  of .t^a  Bourbon  ?  ^  **  Never ! " 
cried  Fletcher,  with  more  than  his  usual  energy  and  wilL 
**  Never  I  never ! "  ''  But  what  is  to  be  done  ?  "  The  ques- 
tion  required  the  most  serious  and  solemn  deliberation.  A 
question  of  such  oppressive  gravity  had  never  before  dis- 
turbed the  brethren.  It  involved  a  world  of  interests — the 
restoration  of  an  ancient  house,  the  destinies  of  the  third 
Napoleon,  the  peace  of  Europe,  the  clamours  of  Gotham 
for  a  show  of  beasts,  and,  more  than  all,  the  circumvention 
of  a  rival  publisher.  To  meditate  such  a  topic,  demanded 
due  precautions.  The  presses,  the  engines,  accordingly — ^in 
round  numbers  four  hundred — were  stopped,  silenced ;  and 
the  hands,  male  and  female,  were  all  assembled  in  the  grand 
hall  of  the  sanctuary.  Need  was  there  for  greater  prepara- 
tion than  usual.  The  great  publishing  potentates  had  never 
hitherto  had  occasion  to  resort  to  such  a  consultation — so  se- 
vere and  exacting.  Hitherto,  they  had  discussed  books  and 
10 
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authors,  witfaont  arresting  the  progress  of  ft-siagle  wheel  or 
cylinder.  Bat  this  was  too  momentous  a  subject,  and  they 
rose  to  its  fall  appreciation.  It  required  utter  silence,  and 
something  more.  The  devout  usually,  before  going  into 
council,  go  into  prayer.  The  brethren  sank  together  on 
their  knees.  The  operatives  joined  with  them.  They  all 
rose  refreshed.  They  had  found  the  benefit  of  pray^. 
They  had  found  inspiration. 

"What  is  to  be  done? "  was  the  renewed  demand  of  the 
Ex-Mayor,  when  the  discussion  was  resumed.  **  This  card  of 
Putnam,  my  brethren,  is  a  sure  card.  The  sales  of  his  last 
number  run  up  to  thirty  thousand,  and  still  the  cry  of  the 
multitude  is,  in  the  language  of  little  Oliver,  for  '  more.* 
The  people  want  a  Bourbon.  Putnam  is  reported  to  be 
perpetually  crying  to  Hanson,  in  the  voice  of  one  to  John  in 
the  wilderness,  saying  '  write ;'  and  Hanson  will  obey  the 
call.  The  card  is  a  sure  card,"  continued  the  Colonel,  sol- 
emnly. **  It  is  doing  wonders,"  quoth  the  Captain.  •*  We 
have  none  to  play  against  it.  Thirty  thousand  copies  this 
month  ! "  Fletcher,  alone,  was  silent  The  brothers  lodced 
to  him  in  anxious  anticipation.  They  knew  his  resources. 
They  were  not  deceived  in  him.  **  We  have  no  such  card," 
said  he,  speaking  very  slowly,  but  somewhat  triumphantly. 
**  But  we  can  trump,  my  brethren  ! "  There  spoke  the  geni- 
us of  the  household.  *'  We  can  trump  ! "  Putnam  has,  no 
doubt,  a  famous  card,  but — **  we  can  trump ! "  The  electric 
exultation  of  the  one  brother  passed  through  all  the  wires  of 
the  household.  It  blazed  through  the  mighty  establishment 
at  once;  and,  from  the  basement  to  the  attic,  eleven  stories 
in  air,  was  heard  the  glorious  echo,  "We  can  trump!" 
Behold  the  result,  which  puts  the  nose  of  Putnam  and  the 
Iroquois  Bourbon  utterly  out  of  joint.  Here  is  the*  sober 
proof  that  the  royal  Dauphin,  whom  you  are  trying  to  ex- 
tract out  of  a  Caughnawaga  savage — as  the  insolent  sci- 
ence looks  after  a  sunbeam  in  a  cucumber — is  as  dead  as 
a,  door  nail,  and  needs  no  further  hammering  to  be  made 
fast  in  his  coffin  I  Why,  then,  will  Putnam,  and  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Hawks,  and  the  Rev.  John  Hanson,  persist  in  imagining 
a  vain  thing  7     Do  they  hope  to  persuade  the  nations  to 
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tlMir  insane  belief?  Here  is  the  trae  history  of  the  true 
Dvuphin,  from  Beauchesne,  *^sa  me^ftm  agGnie^  sa  mof%** 
with  the  Harper  imprimatur ;  and  non  suit  follows — is  bound 
to  follow — non  suit,  in  law,  being  understood  to  be  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  the  application  of  a  little  trump  to  a  knave^ 
who  has  crept  into  your  boosef  and  fancies  himself  already 
secure  in  possession  of  your  goods  and  chattels. 

Now,  you  are  to  remember,  that  the  Barons  Harper  are 
eminently  pacific  and  benevolent  men.  To  prove  the  Dau- 
phin, Capet,  to  be  a  mere  caput  mortuum,  would  give  them 
no  satisfaction.  He  might  have  lived  or  died,  at  his  own 
pleasure,  for  all  that  they  cared,  as  respects  himself.  They 
would  not  have  gone  out  of  their  way  to  see  him  buried. 
They  had  no  concern  in  his  fate ;  and,  as  we  have  said,  have 
now  no  personal  malignity  in  the  endeavour  to  seal  him  up 
hermetically  once  more ;  nor,  indeed,  have  they  any  malice 
against  Eleazer,  first  among  the  Iroquois,  if  not  of  tdat 
name  on  the  throne  of  France.  It  gives  them  no  satisfac- 
tion to  knock  his  ambitious  pretensions  on  the  head.  He 
might  go  to — France,  and  get  kicked  or  crowned,  for  what 
they  care,  without,  in  the  slightest  degree,  provoking  their 
consideration ;  and  all  might  have  gone  on  as  n^errily  as 
marriage  bells,  if  it  had  not  fallen  into  Putnam's  hands  to 
play  that  *'  sure  card,"  and  with  such  an  evident  air  of  con- 
fidence. Then  it  became  necessary^to  take  the  conceit  out 
of  the  Reverend  Eleazer,  as  well  as  out  of  Putnam.  Hence, 
the  trump — smack,  flat,  fatally,  down,  upon  the  sure  card  I 
Both  cards  are  now  before  us.  The  knave  was  the  sure 
card  (supposed) ;  king  and  queen  had  fallen  together  under 
the  ace  (axe).  Who  would  have  supposed  that  Fletcher 
was  short  of  suit,  and  that,  with  a  little  deuce  of  trump,  he 
shoulcT  so  play  the  deuce  with  the  confident  knave.  Well  I 
such  is  life  I  Such  is  human  ambition  I  Conceit  springs  to 
the  ladder, — cunning  crawls  up, — and  when  the  conspicuous 
cock  begins  to  spread  his  wings  for  a  crow,  some  wanton 
urchin  kicks  away  the  ladder,  and  down  topples  the  po^r 
monkey-souled  aspirant,  wings  and  plum£tge,  into  the  mud  I 
But,  to  subdue  ourselves  to  less  solemn  paces, — ^not  to  ag- 
gravate the  gloomy  moods  of  our  readers, — and  to  simplify 
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the  game  at  cards,  which  the  rival  publishers  have  been 
playing, — let  us  proceed,  after  a  less  sober  fashion,  to  exhiUt 
the  respective  hands  of  the  parties.  We  will  begin  with  the 
trump  card,  as  played  by  the  Harpers.  This  purports  to  be 
an  account  of  the  life,  the  sufferings  and  death  of  the  boy 
prince,  the  Dauphin,  otherwise  Louis  XYII.  It  is  an  abridged 
translation  from  the  copious  work  of  Beauchesne,  a  French 
writer,  who  has  gone  into  details  which  seem  to  inform  us 
of  the  whole  daily  life  of  the  Prince,  and  which,  if  it  con- 
cludes nothing  in  regard  to  the  close  of  it,  seems  to  exclude 
nothing.  It  gives  the  whole  history,  as  that  history  appears 
to  have  been  recognized  by  French  historians,  almost  with- 
out exception,  and  as  it  seems  to  be  understood  and  believed, 
at  this  moment,  by  the  people  of  France  generally.  We  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  this  has  always  been  the  case.  Con- 
temporaneously, the  common  people,  it  is  admitted,  were 
suspicious  in  respect  to  the  history.  Many  believed  the 
Prince  to  have  been  poisoned ;  others,  again,  supposed  him 
to  have  been  spirited  away  from  his  gaolers,  and  saved  and 
secreted  from  danger,  possibly  by  the  connivance  of  the  then 
existing  government.  In  these  suspicions,  the  people  be- 
trayed an  old  habit,  as  the  history  of  pretenders,  throughout 
the  world,  may  at  all  times  illustrate.  The  sons  of  Ed- 
ward IV.  are,  to  this  day,  supposed  to  have  escaped  the  mur- 
derous designs  of  Richard.  They  re-appeared,  or  false  pre- 
sentments of  them  appeared,  and  found  a  ready  faith  from 
hosts  of  followers.  The  numerous  pretenders  to  the  crown 
of  Portugal,  claiming  to  be  the  Don  Sebastian  who  perished 
in  Africa,  constitute  some  of  the  most  attractive  and  inte- 
resting passages  in  the  history  of  that  country.  But  we 
need  not  multiply  instances.  There  seems  to  be  a  great  re- 
luctance among  the  common  people,  in  all  countries,  Co  be- 
lieve that  the  life  of  a  prince  can  be  snuffed  out,  like  that  of 
an  ordinary  citizen;  and  this,  perhaps,  is  naturally  the  re- 
sult of  the  relation  between  the  parties.  At  all  events,  it  is 
considered  the  policy  always,  of  a  revolutionary  party  in  a 
monarchy,  restive  under  one  authority,  to  endeavour  to  main- 
tain themselves  by  the  resuscitation  of  defunct  princes ;  and 
as  it  is  easier  to  excite  a  faith  in  the  marvellous  and  unex- 
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pected,  than  in  the  merely  probable,  no  small  success  has 
Qsaally  attended  these  experiments  upon  popular  credulity, 
for  a  season  at  least.  In  nearly  all  cases — we  cannot  now 
recall  an  exception — the  pretender  has  been  abandoned  by 
his  own  followers ;  has  been  given  up  because  of  his  un- 
lucky fortunes,  which  seem  to  have  been  usually  held  the 
result  of  his  fraudulent  pretensions.  That  the  people  of 
France  should,  many  of  them,  prefer  to  believe  that  the 
young  Bourbon  had  escaped  the  Terrorists,  furnishes  no  sort 
of  argument  to  us,  to-day,  for  giving  credence  to  the  notion. 
But  it  was  certainly  at  the  bottom  of  several  attempts  to 
foist  a  false  Bourbon  upon  the  people,  who  have  evidently 
had  enough  of  the  real.  We  cannot  say  in  what  degree  the 
old  conjecture  has  influenced  the  speculation,  which  would 
find  the  Dauphin,  Louis  Charles,  in  the  person  of  an  Iroquois 
Indian.  *" 

According  to  the  biography  before  us,  Louis  Charles^  the 
second  son  of  Louis  XVI.  and  of  Marie  Antoinette,  was  born 
in  1785.  He  received  the  title  of  Duke  of  Normandy.  He 
grew  apace,  promisingly,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  boy  of 
some  smartness,  and  of  gentle,  noble  nature.  We  pass  over 
the  not  uninteresting  details,  as  given  in  this  little  volume, 
of  his  progress,  mode  of  life,  manners,  &c.,  until  the  period 
when  the  royal  family  succumbed  to  the  Terrorists.  The 
parents  perished,  but  not  before  the  boy  had  been  separated 
from  them,  and  became  a  prisoner.  He  was  assigned  to  the 
keeping  of  one  Simon,  a  shoemaker  by  trade,  who  undertook 
his  tuition.  This  wretch  subjected  him  to  the  most  brutal 
usage,  the  most  degrading  offices,  the  most  cruel  blows. 
Beaten  incessantly,  kept  constantly  unclean,  and  in  the  most 
shocking  apartment,  the  intellect  of  the  boy  failed  him ;  he 
sunk  into  comparative  idiocy.  His  dungeon  was  changed. 
Simon,  the  brutal  keeper,  left  him:  but,  for  some  time,  the 
change  brought  no  amelioration  of  his  condition.  When  a 
more  humane  mood  began  to  prevail  in  the  country,  and  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  thought  proper  to  look  into  the 
condition  of  the  poor  boy,  he  was  dying.  His  condition  is 
thus  described  in  this  biography : 

^  Laurent  had  heard  generally  of  how  the  Prince  had  been  treated. 
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bat  bad  sot  the  remotet  ideii  «f  the  etate  in  whidi  be  found  Mm. 
Qveat  WM  his  surprise  when,  on  bis  arri?sl  at  tbe  door,  he  beeaflw 
abnost  poisoned  with  an  infected  aUnosphere  that  came  through  the 
iron  bare  of  the  child's  room ;  and  still  greater  his  alarm  when  one  ef 
ihe  municipal  officers,  casting  a  glance  through  the  iron  wicket  into  the 
darkness  of  the  dungeon,  called  out  loudly,  '^  Capet,"  and  no  Oapet 
answered.  After  repeated  calls,  a  feeble  yea  was  finally  heard ;  but  not 
.  a  stir  or  the  least  movement  followed.  No  threats  nor  noise  could  make 
the  child  get  up,  and  they  could  only  see  through  the  iron  bars,  by  the 
dim  light  of  the  lantern,  something  like  a  living  object  crouched  upon 
the  bed. 

''Laurent,  startled  by  what  he  had  witnessed,  felt  at  once  the  respon- 
tibility  of  his  position.  He  therefore  asked  of  the  Committee  of  Pub- 
lic Safety  an  official  inquiry  into  the  present  condition  of  the  prisoner. 

^  This  request  was  granted ;  and,  accordingly,  several  members  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  accompanied  by  some  municipal  offioen, 
repaired,  on  the  3 1st  of  July,  1794,  to  the  tower,  to  inquire  into  Ihe 
state  of  the  prince.  On  their  arrival  at  the  door  df  the  child's  room, 
they  called  to  him,  and,  receiving  no  answ^ ,  at  once  ordered  the  room 
io  be  broken  open.  The  workmen,  by  some  few  vigorous  blows,  soon 
<^>ened  the  iron  ban  of  the  wicket  sufficiently  to  see  the  child,  and,  ob- 
aerving  him,  asked  why  he  did  not  answer ;  but  the  poor  kd  did  not 
utter  a  word.  The  door  was  now  removed,  and  the  visitors  entered.  A 
horrible  sight  presented  itself  to  their  view.  In  a  dark  room,  the  atr 
mosphere  of  which  was  polluted  with  an  odour  of  death  and  corruptioo, 
upon  a  filthy  bed,  there  lay  a  child  of  nine  years  of  age,  only  half  co- 
vered with  some  scraps  of  dirty  linen  and  a  pair  of  ragged  trowsen, 
motionless,  with  his  back  crooked,  and  his  face  wan  and  sorrow-stricken, 
without  that  expression  of  bright  intelligence  which  had  once  lighted  it 
up.  His  delicate  features  exhibited  a  l^k  of  mournful  apathy,  dull- 
ness and  insensibility.  His  lips  were  colourless,  bis  cheeks  hollow,  and 
his  complexion  of  a  sickly,  greenish  hue.  His  large  eyes,  made  more 
prominent  by  his  emaciation,  bad  lost  their  brilliancy,  and  their  former 
bright  blue  colour  bad  darkened  into  a  sad,  leaden  tint.  His  bead  and 
neck  were  eaten  up  with  running  sores ;  his  legs  were  enormously  elong- 
ated in  proportion  to  his  small,  meagre  body ;  his  wrists  and  knees 
were  covered  with  black  and  blue  swellings;  the  nails  of  bis  hands  and 
feet  bad  grown  long  like  claws.  He  was  covered  with  filth,  and  over- 
run vrith  vermin. 

"  The  child  seemed  hardly  aware  of  the  opening  of  his  door  or  of  the 
entrance  of  any  one.    Numberless  questions  were  asked  him  by  his 
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fintofi.  He  asiswwed  Done  of  dMn.  Hit  t^  w^Dteed  littlMri|7 
flibovl  or  stared  vacantlj,  and  dM  eKproMicD  ef  hk  lue  newnnA  «m«i- 
ia^CM.  Hit  Tisitora  night  well  bave  wppaied  at  ikat  time  thai  he 
was  an  idiot  One  of  the  eommiiaarteB,  fiadiag  his  diimer  untouched 
upon  the  table,  asked  the  child  why  he  had  not  eaten  it  At  first  he 
did  not  answer  this  question ;  but  upon  its  being  repeated  often,  and 
aaked  in  a  gentle  manner  by  an  old  gray-headed  naan,  with  a  fatherly 
look,  the  prince  at  last  replied,  in  a  quiet  toue,  but  quite  resolutely,  ^I 
want  to  die !' " 

Some  improvement  jTollowed  this  discovery  of  his  condi- 
tion. Laurent,  who  was  a  West  Indian,  and  a  warm-hearted 
man,  was  a  member  of  the  Revolutionary  Committee,  aikl 
in  the  possession  of  some  influence.  He  used  it  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  child,  to  whom  he  took  a  liking.  He  was  joined 
in  the  charge  of  the  Dauphin  by  a  man  named  Gomin,  who 
was  also  kindlily  disposed.     Subsequently,  another  visitor 

reports  his  condition  thus : 

/ 

^  *•  The  key  turned  in  the  lock  with  a  great  noise,  and  we  entered  tke 
apartment,  where  we  found  the  prince.  He  was  seated  by  a  square 
table,  upon  which  there  were  a  number  of  playing  cards,  some  of 
which  had  been  made  into  little  boxes,  and  6th«s  built  up  into  houses.' 
Harmand  goes  on,  after  stating  that  the  i^mrtment  was  found  in  a 
deanly  and  wholesome  condition,  to  describe  the  interview  with  the 
young  prisoner :  ^  I  approached  the  prince,'  says  he,  ^  but  our  move- 
ments did  not  seem  to  make  the  least  impression  upon  him.  I  tdd 
him  of  the  intentions  of  the  government  to  take  care  of  him,  and 
to  send  him  a  physician,  and  otherwise  see  to  the  supply  of  his  wants. 
While  I  was  speaking  to  him  he  looked  at  me  fixedly,  without  chang- 
ing his  position,  and  seemed  to  listen  with  the  greatest  attention,  but 
did  not  answer  a  word.'  Harmand  says  further,  that  to  all  his  ques- 
tions *  there  was  the  same  fixed  look,  and  not  a  word  in  answer.' — *I 
asked  him,'  continues  Harmand, '  to  give  me  his  hand ;  he  did  so,  and, 
upon  moving  my  hand  along  his  arm,  /  found  a  tumor  upon  his  tm$t 
and  one  upon  his  elbow,  I  examined  also  his  other  arm,  but  found  no- 
thing ;  I  then  felt  his  knees,  and  found,  on  both  of  them,  under  the 
hams,  the  sam£  hind  of  swelling  as  I  had  found  upon  his  arm!  Har- 
mand, in  his  report,  afiB^cts  to  have  been  very  much  surprised  and  hor- 
rified at  the  condition  in  which  he  foimd  the  prince,  and  professes  to 
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have  had  not  only  the  beat  intentioDB  of  improving  the  state  of  the 
little  prisoner,  but  to  have  done  something  to  carry  them  out ;  in  fret, 
however,  there  was  no  change.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the 
death  of  the  young  prince  was  resolved  upon.'' 

Lasne  succeeded  to  Laurent  and  Gomin,  as  the  keeper  of 
the  boy ;  but,  though  kind,  he  could  do  no  more  than  his  pre- 
decessors had  done  for  the  safety  of  his  charge.  The  Dau- 
phin was  sinking  fast.  The  government  was  advised  of  his 
danger.  M.  Dessault,  an  eminent  surgeon,  was  sent  to  at- 
tend him.  It  was  while  Dessault  was  thus  attending  him, 
that  Belanger  comes  upon  the  tapis — a  person  who  is  found 
to  figure  in  the  argument  in  favour  of  the  claims  of  Eleazer 
Williams  to  be  the  Dauphin.  The  boy  was  then  supposed 
to  be  dying.  Belanger  was  an  artist,  and  was  permitted  to 
take  a  portrait  of  the  child.  This  he  did  on  the  31st  of  May. 
On  ttie  1st  of  June,  Dessault  died,  suddenly,  and,  as  was  ru- 
moured, by  poison.  M.  Pelletan  succeeded  him  as  the  medi- 
cal attendant  of  the  Prince.  He  was  then  beyond  the  reach 
of  help  or  art.  M .  Dumangin,  another  physician,  was  called 
in  by  Pelletan.  They  found  the  child  sinking  rapidly.  They 
could  do  nothing.  These  physicians  came  daily.  They  be- 
held, and  have  reported  the  daily  progress  of  the  disease. 
On  the  6th  day  of  June,  1795,  the  Dauphin  died  quietly,  his 
last  words  being  recorded.  The  details  seem  very  full.  The 
witnesses  seem  very  credible  :  and  nothing  could  be  more 
precise,  or  seemingly  conclusive,  than  the  testimony.  Until 
the  publication  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hanson,  in  Putnam's  Monthly, 
the  conviction,  among  historians,  seems  to  have  been  univer- 
sal, that  Louis  XVII.  died,  under  the  circumstances,  and  iu 
the  manner  described  by  the  historians ;  but  Mr.  Hanson  in- 
sists otherwise — insists  that  the  Dauphin  was  carried  off, 
another  boy  substituted  for  him,  and  that  Louis  XVII.  ap- 
pears in  Eleazer  Williams.  "  The  time  hath  been,"  accord- 
ing to  Macbeth — 

'*  That  when  the  brains  were  out,  the  man  would  die. 
And  there  an  end ;  but  now,  thej  rise  again, 
With  twenty  mortal  morders  on  their  orowns. 
And  posh  us  from  cor  stools." 
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The  qnotatioD  might  be  used  pat  by  the  present  Emperor  of 
France,  having  the  terrors  of  the  Iroquois  Bourbon  before 
him.  Let  us  look  into  this  strange  history,  and  see  how  the 
claims  of  this  new  Pretender  are  likely  to  affect  the  dynasty 
of  Napoleon  III. 

The  Rev.  John  H.  Hanson  is  the  backer  of  the  Rev. 
Eleazer  Williams,  who  claims  to  be  the  Dauphin,  whose  suf- 
ferings and  death  we  have  briefly  sketched.  Hanson  is 
introduced  to  us  by  Dr.  Hawks,  who  tells  us  that  his  char- 
acter is  such  as  should  render  him  trustworthy.  This  would 
be  testimony,  of  much  more  value  than  it  is,  had  Hanson 
any  testimony  of  his  own  to  offer.  But  he  appears  simply  as 
the  advocate  for  Williams ;  and  having  adopted  the  case  of 
the  latter,  with  no  little  enthusiasm,  he  is  evidently  much 
better  calculated  for  the  office  of  advocate  than  judge.  Of 
Williams,  the  Pretender,  Dr.  Hawks  speaks  with  becoming 
caution.  He  tells  us  only  such  fac^s  in  regard  to  Williams 
as  will,  perhaps,  allow  of  no  cavil.  He  is  an  Episcopal 
clergyman,  who  has  been  all  his  life  a  missionary  among 
the  Indians.  He  is  in  good  standing  as  a  clergyman,  and  is 
deemed  by  his  acquaintance  to  be  a  man  of  truth  and  honesty. 
Of  the  mind  of  Williams,  Hawks  says:  **  He  possesses  an  or- 
dinary share  of  intellectual  power;  with  but  little ^fitcA^ne^^, 
however,  of  combinUion,  of  preparing  facts  that  bear  on  a 
common  central  point,  and  without  much  readiness  in  deducing 
conclusions  from  them  ;  and  is  incapable  of  framing  a  mass 
of  circumstantial  testimony,  made  up  of  a  combination  of  many 
isolated  facts.  To  do  this  requires  genius^  and  a  high  inven- 
tive faculty.  Indeed,  nothing  has  struck  me  more  forcibly, 
<fcc.  than  his  seemingly  entire  non-perception  of  the  bearing  of 
many  of  the  facts  as  testimony,  and  their  coincidence  with 
other  events  known  to  him,  until  these  were  pointed  out  to  him, 
4^."  The  Doctor  adds :  **  the  only  points  of  which  I  would 
speak  with  certainty  are  two :  first,  Mr.  Williams  is  not  an 
Indian ;  and  secondly,  he  is  not  able  to  invent  a  complicated 
mass  of  circumstantial  evidence  to  sustain  a  fabricated  story. ^^ 

And  yet,  according  to  Hamlet,  nothing  is  more  easy  than 
lying ;  not  that  we  impute  any  thing  of  the  sort  to  either  of 
the  parties ;  but,  to  assume  that  one  cannot  lie  because  one 
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has  hitherto  been  anknown  to  lie,  is  eearcely  logical  eiiov^ 
for  a  conclusion 

We  fancy  that  onr  able  and  distinguished  friend  must  have 
smiled  somewhat  in  his  ^sleeve  while  preparing  this  epistle. 
We  have  italicised  certain  of  the  points  made  in  its  progress. 
Mr.  Williams  is  said  to  have  little  quickness  of  combination. 
Quickness  is  not  an  essential  element  of  the  faculty,  whi^ 
really  implies  slowness  and  deliberation  ;  and,  according  to 
the  evidence,  the  parties  have  had  a  good  many  years  allow- 
ed them  for  maturing  any  amount  of  combinations,  and  pro- 
ducing any  quantity  of  testimony.  The  want  of  readiness 
in  deducing  conclusions,  on  the  part  of  ^r.  Williams,  may 
be  all  very  true,  but  that  makes  nothing  against  the  faculty, 
if  you  give  him  proper  time.  It  was  said  of  one  of  the 
ablest  of  English  essayists,  that  he  had  no  current  change 
about  him,  but  he  could  draw  for  a  thousand  pounds.  If 
Dr,  Hawks  has  reached  his  inferences  against  Williams's  ca- 
pacity for  grouping  and  combination,  because  of  a  lack  af 
promptitude  in  society,  be  has  blundered  grievously,  and  will 
find  the  testimony  of  half  of  the  sages  and  writers  of  the 
world  against  him.  Nor  are  we  quite  satisfied  of  the  per- 
fect propriety  of  what  he  says  in  respect  to' the  faculty  of 
invention  as  implying  genius.  Grcnius,  it  certainly  does  in 
some  respect  imply ;  and  mere  lying  is  significant  of  a  sort 
o{  genius,  perhaps,  when  it  is  done  with  dexterity  and  ease, 
glibly,  and  with  the  freedom  of  one  who  feels  his  vocation. 
But  the  faculty  for  grouping,  combination,  and  the  adaptation 
of  part  to  part,  and  thing  to  thing,  making  a  whole,  more  or 
less  perfect  and  symmetrical,  may  be  found  to  exist,  in  large 
connection,  with  an  intellect  lacking  even  in  ordinary  pru- 
dence :  as  you  may  hear  a  lawyer  argue  ingeniously  from 
facts  and  bearings  given  him,  yet  without  any  of  that  wisdom 
which  his  argument  would  imply,  if  it  were  native  and  the 
result  of  his  own  unassisted  thought.  The  truth  is,  inven- 
tion is  a  very  common  faculty,  i.  e.  in  degree ;  common  to 
all  men,  in  quantity  more  or  less;  since  it  is  mainly  the 
faculty  which  distinguishes  man  from  the  inferior  order  of 
animals.  It  is,  par  excellence^  the  human  faculty,  being  tke 
source  of  all  combination  and  construction     The  degree  of    • 
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iBgenaity  neeessary  for  the  maistenanoe  of  tuch  a  story  as 
this  of  Eleazer  Williams,  would  seem,  indeed,  to  be  vmry 
small,  aad  not  greater  than  woald  be  required  for  an  ordinary 
sermon ;  and  we  are  told  that  Mr.  Williams  is  quite  capabte 
of  this  performance,  which,  the  Doctor  need  not  be  reminded, 
as  the  times  go,  is  not  a  very  extraordinary  trial  of  the 
human  understanding.  But,  in  respect  to  this  intimated  in- 
capacity of  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Hanson  seems  to  us  to  differ 
soriiewhat  from  Dr.  Hawks.  When  Hanson  first  sees  Wil- 
liams, the  latter  is  talking  to  certain  Indians.  ^  He  appear- 
ed to  be  very  eloquent  (and  eloquence  implies  a  sort  of 
genius),  and  worked  his  hearers  into  a  state  of  excitement 
0KMre  remarkable  when  compared  with  the  usual  stolid  ex- 
pression of  the  Indian  face." 

Again — "  He  speaks  (the  English)  correctly  and  even  elo- 
quendy^  as  far  as  style  is  concerned,"  d&c.  Col.  Stambaugh, 
writing  of  him,  says :  **  He  is  a  gentleman  of  education  and 
taleMs.''  What  did  the  Col.  mean  by  this  word  ?  Surely, 
not  that  Williams  was  unable  to  group  in  connection,  a 
plausible  story  from  isolated  facts  thrown  in  his  way,  and 
after  brooding  over  them  for  several  years.  **He  was," 
says  Mr.  Hanson,  '*  unjustly  accused  of  ambition,  by  a  portion 
of  the  Indians."  Ambition,  without  genius,  may  exist,  it  is 
true;  but  it  is  only  fair  to  suppose,  in  charity  to  the  offender, 
that  he  has  some  talents  lurking  at  the  bottom  of  his  ambi- 
tion. But,  as  if  to  leave  us  in  no  doubt  on  this  point«  Mr. 
Han^pn  subsequently  tells  us  that  the  mental,  as  well  as 
physical  "  characteristics  of  Mr.  Williams,  curiously  corre- 
sponds with  what  the  Dauphin  would  probably  be  if  alive," 
&c.  A  rather  hazardous  assertion,  even  as  qualified  ;  but 
we  remember  that  the  Dauphin  was  considered  a  very  smart 
boy — by  the  courtiers  at  least.  Hanson  adds,  of  Williams^- 
**  He  possesses  a  ^reat  amount  of  natural  talent,  4^. ;  but  his 
judgment,  in  matters  of  selfinterest,  is  not  of  the  strongest ; 
fiuent  and  eloquent  in  diction,  his  ideas  are  not  well  assorted,^ 
&c.  He  does  not  say  he  is  without  them  now.  Some  of 
these  qualified  phrases  go  to  lessen  the  force  of  the  confes- 
sion touching  the  great  amount  ^  talent,  which  could  surely 
suffice  for  such  a  performance  as  that  of  the  case  made  oat 
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against  the  crown  of  France.  The  talents  we  have  seen 
admitted,  however,  though  the  judgment  is  denied.  Yet,  in 
another  place,  when  Williams  preached  for  Hanson,  ^his 
sermon,  as  an  intelligent  auditor  remarked,  was  character- 
ized by  sound  common  sense.^  Now,  common  sense,  com- 
bined with  talents,  ought,  we  opine,  to  produce  other  combi- 
nations. We  may  add,  that  the  language  which  the  reverend 
narrator  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Williams,  drawn  from  his 
conversation  and  his  diary,  exhibits  him  in  possession  of 
a  great  deal  of  shrewdness,  and  a  sagacity  and  prudence, 
by  the  way,  which  might  afford  very  good  lessons,  for  the 
management  of  the  case,  to  Mr.  Hanson  himself. 

This  mode  of  disparaging  Williams's  capacity,  the  better 
to  assert  his  royal  claims,  has  a  two-fold  object.  First,  we 
are  thus  to  perceive  the  effect  of  the  temporary  (assumed) 
idiocy  of  the  Dauphin,  while  in  the  charge  of  Simon  ;  and, 
secondly,  we  are  to  understand,  that  such  an  admirable 
chain  of  argument  and  invention,  as  belongs  to  this  case,  is 
utterly  beyond  the  logical  capacities  of  Williams,  and  is 
probable,  because  of  his  inability  to  invent.  The  latter  sug- 
gestion is  particularly  necessary  to  be  enforced,  since,  an- 
uckily,  most  of  the  evidence  offered  us  is  from  the  lips  of 
Williams  himself— all,  at  lea^i  that  is  of  any  value.  L#et 
us  now  see  what  he  asserts,  ana  what  Mr.  Hanson  thinks 
he  establishes.  We  owe  to  the  latter  the  arrangement  of 
the  several  heads  of  the  case,  as  follows  : 

"  Ist  That  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  on  his  arrival  in  this  country,  in- 
quired for  Mr.  Williams,  and  sought  and  obtained  an  interview  with 
him  at  Green  Bay,  in  which,  after  demanding  a  conditional  pledge  of 
secrecy,  he  required  of  him  a  resignation  of  the  crown  of  France,  as  its 
legitimate  heir,  in  favour  of  Louis  Phillippe,  and  afterwards  correspond- 
ed with  him  through  his  secretaries. 

"  2d.  That  after  the  Prince's  return,  Louis  Philippe  wrote,  with  his 
own  hand,  to  Mr.  Williams. 

'^  dd.  That  Belanger,  in  1848,  confessed  when  dying,  that  he  brought 
the  Dauphin  to  this  country. 

"  4th.  That  the  French  embassador,  Genet,  in  the  presence  of  Dr. 
'Francis  and  others,  acknowledged  that  the  Dauphin  was  both  alive  and 
in  this  country,  and  in  the  State  of  New-York,  m  1817. 
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''  5th.  That  Le  Ray  de  Chaumont^  who,  according  to  Qenet's  state- 
ment, was  acquainted  with  the  bSbot,  had  much  dealing  with  the  In- 
dians in  the  neighbourhood  where  Mr.  Williams  was  brought  up,  once, 
in  conversation  with  him,  made  a  remote  allusion  to  the  Dauphin. 

**  6th.  That  Col.  de  Ferrier,  one  of  the  body  guard  of  Louis  XVI, 
married  and  resided  among  the  Indians  at  Oneida,  where  a  considerable 
part  of  Mr.  Williams'  life  was  spent,  and  that  he  and  Le  Ray  believed 
a  member  of  Louis  XVlth's  family  to  be  in  an  indigent  condition  in 
America. 

^  fth.  That  the  Abbe  de  Oolonne,  resident  at  Trois  Rivieres,  near 
Oaughnawaga,  believed  the  Dauphin  to  be  alive,  and  in  America,  and 
that  Bishop  Chevreuse  did  the  same. 

"  Sth.  That  eflforts  were  made  to  induce  Mr.  WiUiams  to  return  to 
the  Romish  communion,  of  a  nature  only  explicable  on  the  supposition 
of  his  being  a  more  than  ordinary  person. 

"  9th.  That  the  name  of  Eleazer  Williams  is  not  on  the  baptismal 
register  at  Oaughnawaga. 

^'  10th.  That  he  has  none  of  the  characteristics  of  an  Indian. 

« 11th.  That  he  closely  resembles  Louis  XVm. 

''12th.  That  various  marks  on  his  body,  correspond  exactly  with 
those  known  to  have  been  on  the  body  of  the  Dauphin. 

"'  13tL  That  the  name  of  the  Dauphin  was  omitted  from  the  so- 
lemnities for  the  departed  Bourbons,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XVIII. 

''  14th.  That  the  Indian  woman,  his  reputed  mother,  does  not  ac- 
knowledge him  to  be  her  child. 

''  15  th.  That  boxes  of  clothing,  and  medals  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Ma- 
rie Antoinette,  were  left  with  the  child,  one  of  which  is  still  in  Mr. 
Williams'  possession. 

^  16th.  That  an  unknown  Frenchman  came  to  see  Mr.  Williams  in 
youth,  and  wept  over  him. 

"  Ifth.  That  his  board  and  tuition  were  regularly  paid  at  Dr.  Ely's, 
when  it  is  known  that  his  reputed  father  had  neither  means  nor  inclina- 
tion to  do  so. 

''  18th.  That  Williams  remembers  a  conversation,  on  the  subject  of 
his  education,  between  Thomas  Williams  and  his  wife,  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  means  were  provided  for  the  purpose,  and  another  between 
Thomas  Williams  and  Vanderheyden,  in  which  the  fact  of  a  French 
boy  being  committed  to  the  care  of  the  former,  in  1795,  was  men- 
tioned. 

''  19th.  That  he  recognized  portraits  of  Simon  the  jailor,  and  Mad- 
ame Elizabeth,  when  unexpectedly  placed  before  him  by  Prof.  Day. 


^ 
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^'SOtk  That  WiUkms  was  idiotio  at  the  aga  of  18  or  14. 

*"  21it  That  the  Dauphin,  at  th«  age  of  ten,  wai  redncad  to  H^ 
same  condition  by  iH-treatment 

^  22d.  That  ainoe  the  reoovery  of  his  reason,  fiunt,  dreMny  renMio^ 
biaaoes  of  the  past  have  letonied  to  the  Blind  of  Mr.  W^  correapcwd- 
ing  to  known  scenes  in  the  Dauphin^  history. 

^  28d.  That  a  decree  kt  the  banishment  of  the  son  of  Lonia  XYL 
passed  the  French  Convention,  in  1794. 

'<  24th.  That  the  President  and  Ecclesiastical  dignitaries  of  FraAoa 
have  written  to  Mr.  Williams,  making  inquiries  concerning  his  history. 

'^25th.  That  there  have  been  various  attempts  to  personate  the 
Dauphin. 

*^2dth.  That  Rochefoucauld  Liancourt  was  at  X>ndda,  Albany  and 
Saratoga,  in  1795,  under  circumstances  which  create  suspicion  <^  hia 
having  some  agency  in  the  transaction — and  also  in  dose  commanica- 
taon  with  various  persons  by  the  name  of  Williams — and  that  sfacnily 
after,  Louis  Philippe  and  his  brothers  were  among  the  Indians  in  Weil- 
em  New  York,  and  also  in  New  Orleans,  in  the  vicinity  of  Belanger. 

*'  2'7th.  That  the  Rer.  Beaaer  Williams  has  been  for  26  years  a  la- 
borious Missionary,  in  the  Pioteatant  Episcopal  Ghurdi,  and  is,  at  pres- 
ent, a  clergyman  in  good  standing.*' 

The  important  fact  in  this  long  array  of  supposed  facts,  is 
in  the  first  item.  Did  the  Prince  de  Joinville  make  the  al- 
leged communication  to  Williams,  that  he  was  the  Dauphin, 
afterwards  Louis  XVII.?  The  Prince,  through  a  letter  of  his 
secretary,  positively  denies  the  statement,  and  speaks  of  the 
whole  affair  as  an  absurdity.  This  reduces  Mr.  Williams 
to  a  strait,  and  would  be  conclusive  to  most  men.  But  Mr. 
Hanson  is  not  a  man  to  be  convinced  against  his  will.  He 
replies  angrily  to  the  Prince's  secretary,  and  proceeds  to 
discredit  Joinville's  statement.  The  Prince  says  he  did  not 
seek  Mr.  Williams,  and  that  the  meeting  was  accidental. 
To  this  Mr.  Hanson  rejoins,  giving  us  some  loose  statements 
of  parties  who  heard  the  Prince  ask  after  Mr.  Williams ;  but 
the  reply  concludes  nothing,  and  the  Prince,  hearing  much 
talk  of  the  said  Mr.  Williams,  who  seems  to  have  been 
quite  a  notorious  person  all  his  life,  might  very  well  expreos 
a  wish  to  see  him.  That  the  Prince,  whose  policy  was  to 
keep  the  claims  of  the  Dauphin  still  a  secret — for,  acoording 
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to  our  authors,  Williams  never  fancied  that  he  was  alto- 
gQ(ther  so  great  a  person,  till  that  interview — should  have 
hinaself  revealed  the  secret  to  the  party  most  interested, 
woald  seem  to  have  been  a  very  gratuitous  blunder.  He 
tells  Williams  that  he  is  heir  to  the  crown,  and  theti  offers 
to  boy  from  him  che  renunciation  of  his  rights.  The  latter 
is  not  to  be  humbugged.  He  is  a  good  Christian,  and  a  poor 
Missionary  among  the  Indians ;  and  he  says,  ''I  don^t  want  a 
crown  r  But,  he  adds :  **  I  am  convinced  of  my  royal  de- 
scent— ^so  are  my  family !  The  idea  of  royalty  is  in  our 
minds,^nd  we  will  never  relinquish  it.  You  have  been  talk- 
ing with  a  king  to-night."  And  this  good,  vain,  old  man,  gets 
himself  daguerreotyped  with  a  royal  scarf  over  his  bosom, 
and  sends  a  bushel  of  his  portraits  to  Europe.  Of  course, 
he  rejects  the  bribes  of  De  Joinville.  The  latter  binds  him 
to  secrecy,  and  for  a  while  he  keeps  the  secret ;  but  it  is  too 
good  a  thing  to  be  locked  up  in  any  one  nian's  bosom,  and 
with  such  a  good  friend  as  Dr.  Hanson  to  persuade  him  of 
his  rights,  he  unburdens  his  memory,  somewhat  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  conscience,  and  feeds  his  vanity,  to  the  ruin  of 
his  peace  of  mind.    But  to  proceed  with  the  evidence. 

To  show  how  Louis  Phillippe  estimates  Mr.  Williams,  and 
that  the  latter  is  in  truth  a  sovereign  walking  in  a  cloud, 
we  are  told  that  the  former  wrote  to  him.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  latter  did  no  more  than  thank  him  for  his  attention 
to  his  son  while  in  America.  Certain  Cardinals  and  Bishops 
of  France,  are  also  said  to  have  written  to  Eleaier ;  but 
unluckily,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Hanson,  Mr.  Williams 
has  been  unaccountably  careless.  These  important  letters, 
unread  by  any  body  but  himself,  were  unluckily  burned  up — 
accidentally.  And,  now,  these  dirty  dogs,  Jesuits  all,  wfll 
probably  deny  that  they  ever  wrote  him  the  scrape  of  a  pen. 
Other  letters  have  been  preserved,  however,  from  certain 
Frenchmen  in  the  suite  of  the  Prince.  But  not  one  of  them 
utters  a  syllable  of  that  which  is  uppermost  in  the  mutual 
minds  of  Williams  and  Hanson.  "  If  you  visit  France," 
such  is  the  language  of  one  of  them,  **  the  Prince  will  receive 
you  with  pleasure !"  This»  Mr.  Hanson,  strangely  enough, 
construes  into  an  ui^^ent  invitation  to  France.    The  Prince, 
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himself,  fully  explains  how  he  came  to  be  interested  in  Mr. 
Williams.  We  give  his  secretary's  letter,  as  translated  by 
Mr.  Hanson  himself,  italicising  such  portions  as  we  wish 
noted. 

"Clarbmont,  Surrey,  Feb.  9,  1853. 

'^SiB. — ^The  Prince  de  Joinyille  has  received  the  number  of  the 
Monthly  Magazine,  of  New-York,  which  you  have  kindly  thought  fit 
to  transmit  to  him,  and  has  read  the  article  to  which  you  have  called 
his  attention.  His  first  thought  was  to  treat  with  the  indifference  whidi 
it  deserves,  the  absurd  invention  on  which  the  article  is  founded — ^but 
on  reflecting  that  a  little  truth  is  there  mixed  with  much  fidsehood,  the 
Prince  has  deemed  it  right  that  I  should,  in  his  name,  give  a  few  lines 
in  reply,  to  show  the  exact  portion  of  the  truth  there  is  in  this  mass  of 
&blea» 

''  You  can  make,  sir,  of  this  reply,  the  use  which  you  think  proper. 

^'  It  is  very  true,  that  in  a  voyage  which  he  made  to  the  United 
States,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1841,  the  Prince  finding  himself  at 
Mackinac,  met  on  board  the  steamboat,  a  passenger  whose  face  he 
thinks  he  recognizes,  in  thej)ortrait  given  in  the  monthly  Magazine,  bat 
whose  name  had  entirely  escaped  his  memory. 

**  This  passenger  seemed  well  informed  concerning  the  history  of 
North  America,  during  the  last  century.  He  related  many  anecdotes, 
and  interesting  particulars,  concerning  the  French,  whoJook  part,  and 
distinguished  themselves,  in  these  events.  His  mother,  he  said,  was  on 
Indian  woman,  of  the  great  tribe  of  the  Iroquois,  faithful  allies  of 
France,  He  added,  that,  on  his  father^ s  side,  his  origin  was  French, 
and  went-m  far  as  to  cite  a  name  which  the  Prince  abstains  from  re- 
peating. It  was  by  this  means  that  he  came  in  possession  of  so  many 
details  curious  to  hear.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  recitals  was 
that  which  he  gave  of  the  last  moments  of  the  Marquis  of  Montcalm, 
who  died  in  the  arms  of  an  Iroquois,  who  was  his  relative,  and  to 
whom  he  left  his  sword.  These  details  could  not  fail  vividly  to  inter- 
est the  Prince,  whose  voyage  to  Mackinac,  Green  Bay,  and  the  Upper 
Mississippi,  had  for  its  object  to  retrace  the  glorious  path  of  the 
French,  who  had  first  opened  to  civilization  these  fine  countries.  The 
Prince  asked  Mr,  Williams,  since  such  was  the  name  of  his  interlo- 
cutor, to  send  to  him,  in  the  form  of  notes,  all  the  information  which 
he  could  procure,  and  which  could  throw  light  upon  the  history  of  the 
French  establishments  in  North  America,  On  his  side,  Mr.  Williams, 
who  did  not  appear  less  curious  to  understand  thoroughly  this  same 
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hntory,  asked  the  Prince  to  transmit  to  him  all  the  documents  whidi 
related  to  it,  and  which  could  be  found  in  the  archives  of  the  French 
government 

*'  On  his  arrival  at  Green  Bay,  the  Prince  was  detained  during  half  a 
day,  by  the  difficulty  of  procuring  the  number  of  horses  necessary  for 
the  journey,  which  he  was  about  to  undertake.  Mr.  Williams  pressed 
Kim  earnestly  to  accompany  him  to  a  settlement  of  Iroquois  Indians^ 
established  near  Green  Bay^  among  whom,  he  said,  were  still  many  who 
remembered  their  Eastern  fathers,  and  who  would  receive  with  delight 
the  son  of  the  Great  Chief  of  France.  The  Prince  declined  this  offer^ 
and  pursued  his  journey, 

**  Since  tken^  some  letters  have  been  exchanged  between  Mr,  WU- 
liams  \ind  the  persons  attached  to  the  Prince,  on  the  subject  of  the  doc- 
uments in  question.  Thus  the  letter  of  M.  Touchard,  cited  in  the 
article  of  the  Monthly  Magazine,  must  be  authentic  Mr.  Williams 
could  also  equally  have  produced  one  which  I  remember  to  have  written 
to  him  upon  the  same  subject. 

^'  But  there  ends  all  which  the  article  contains  of  truth,  concerning 
the  relations  of  the  Prince  with  Mr.  Williams.  All  the  rest,  all  which 
treats  of  the  revelation  which  the  Prince  made  to  Mr.  Williams  of  the 
mystery  of  his  birth,  all  which  concerns  the  pretended  personage  of 
Louis  XVII.,  is,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  a  work  of  the  imagination^ 
a  fable,  woven  wholesale,  a  speculation  upon  the  public  credulity.  If,  by 
chance,  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Monthly  Magazine  should  be  disposed 
to  avow  belief  in  it,  they  should  procure  from  Paris  a  book  which  has 
been  very  recently  published  by  M.  Beauchesne.  They  will  there  find, 
concerning  the  life  and  death  of  the  unfortunate  Dauphiui  the  most 
circumstantial  and  positive  detaib.  It  remains  for  me  to  repeat  to  you, 
sir,  that  you  can  make  of  this  letter  such  use  as  you  may  judge  proper, 
and  to  offer  to  you,  at  the  same  time,  the  assurance  of  my  distingubhed 
consideration.    ' 

"  Signed,  Aug,  Trognon, 

"  Former  preceptor,  and  secretary  of  the  commands  of  the  Prince  de 
Joinville." 

There  is  an  air  of  simplicity  and  probability  about  this 
letter,  which  will  probably  satisfy  any  body  not  committed  to 
the  legend — at  least,  of  the  degree  of  interest  which  the 
Prince  de  Joinville  had  in  the  affair.  But  Mr.  Hanson  boldly 
charges  falsehood  upon  the  Prince ;  and,  having  some  loose 
statements  of  travellers  and  newspaper  writers  to  the*  effect 
11 
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iiu^tijs  Prioee  bad  asked  aflttir  Mv.  WUlianii,  he  lea{M  to 
the  eendiosioa  that  haa  ^  iait  to  Ameriea,  and  to  6ree»  Bay 
in  particular,  had  no  other  object.  The  Prince  might  well 
Mpreis  a  curioaity  to  see  a  half-bveed  missionary  among  the 
ladtaiM,  of  whom  he  heard  a  great  deal  spoken,  and  who 
knew  all  about  the  wars  of  Montcalm  and  Wolfe,  yet  not 
be  said  to  seek  hioi.  It  is  certain  that  the  meeting  between 
Aem  was  accidental,  when  it  did  take  place. 

Belanger,  we  are  next  told,  confessed,  when  dying  in  1848, 
that  he  had  brought  the  Dauphin  to  this  country.  There  is 
no  evidence  of  this  confession — none  that  Williams  was 
brought  to  this  country  at  all.  Williams  himself  tells  as 
that  he  has  heard  of  Belanger  dying  at  New -Orleans  and 
making  such  a  statement,  but  we  find  no  other  proof  of  it 
And  surely,  if  there  were  such  evidence  to  be  had»  it  might 
be  procured  without  difficulty. 

Genet  is  quoted  next,  as  having  said  that  the  Daupbia  w€is 
not  dead,  but  was  brought  to  America ;  but^  even  if  true, 
this  could  not  affect  Williams  more  than  a  host  of  otiiers  who 
might  somewhat  resemble  the  houses  of  Bonrbon  and  Hape- 
burg.  Besides,  Genet  was  an  authority  for  too  many  things. 
We  shall  have  to  quote  him  before  we  get  through  this  arti* 
ele^  in  rei^ct  to  ano^er  mysterious  matter.  All  that  is  said 
ia  the  items  of  Mr.  Hanson,  5, 8,  7,  amounts  to  nothing.  The 
ath  teliaus  ^that  efforts  were  made  to  induce  Mr.  Williams 
to  p^ura  to  the  Romish  communion,  of  a  nature  only  expfi- 
oable  on  the  supposition  of  his  being  a  more  than  ordinary 
person.'*  Heavens  I  if  such  reasoning  is  to  prevail,  who  is 
safe  fipom  a  Crown  ? — who  is  sure  against  the  fate  of  being 
famous  7  The  Romish  Church  seldom  spares  her  toils,  when 
there  is  any  soul,  however  humble^  to  be  won.  But  where 
is  the  proof  of  this  assertion,  and  what  were  the  peeoliar 
efforts  made,  in  the  case  of  Williams,  which  are  to  be  con- 
strued into  proo&  of  his  royalty  ? 

But,  says  article  9,  his  name  (Williams)  is  not  on  the 
baptismal  register  at  Caughnawaga.  The  only  evidence  to 
account  for  this  omission — the  best  of  which  the  nature  of 
the  case  will  admit — has  been  assigned  by  the  only  wit^ 
nesses.    The  child  was  so  feeble  at  birth  that  he  was  hnr* 
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ried  away  to  the  priest  as  soon  as  possible  and  privately 
baptized.  So  testifies  a  reverend  father  of  the  RomisAi 
(%ureb,  whom  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hanson  prefers  to  discredit. 

The  l(Hh  and  11th  heads  aver  that  '*he  has  none  of  the 
characteristics  of  an  Indian,  and  that  he  closely  resembles 
Louis  XVII.**  All  this  is  mere  guess  work  to  those  who 
know  how  easily  people  find  and  reject  likenesses,  and  those 
who  have  seen  half-breed  Indians,  as  we  have  done/  a 
thousand  times,  very  well  know  that  they  are  more  apt  to 
resemble  European  fathers  than  Indian  mothers ;  the  type 
being  usually  mixed  somewhat,  but  mostly  derived  from  the 
superior  race.  Nothing  can  be  built  on  statements  such  as 
these.  They  are  conjectures  only,  coincidences  at  best,  and 
valueless  in  any  other  point  of  view.  The  12th  head  tells 
us  that  "the  marks  on  Williams's  body  correspond  with 
those  described  as  on  that  of  the  Dauphin."  At  first,  these 
were  alleged  to  be  on  the  legs  only.  Since  Beauchesne^s 
book  has  been  published,  in  which  we  are  told  that  he  had 
marks  on  his  arms  also,  Williams  has  been  newly  searched 
and  the  marks  are  found.  We  do  not  see  why  those  upon 
the  neck  are  not  also  hunted  up.  We  suppose  that  the 
French  authorities  can  explain  why  the  name  of  the 
Dauphin  was  omitted  from  the  solemnities  for  the  departed 
Bourbons,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XVIIL,  which  forms  the  point 
in  art.  IS'.  If  the  omission  proves  any  thing  more  than  over- 
sight, and  goes  to  show  the  belief  that  the  Dauphin  still  lives,*" 
it  still  says  nothing  specifically  for  Eleazer ;  and  the  ques- 
tion naturally  occurs,  if  known  to  be  then  Hving,  or  believed 
to  be,  why  was  the  Dauphin  not  sought  for  at  that  auspicious 
moment?  The  14th  article  sajrs:  **The  Indian  woman,  Ms 
reputed  mother,  does  not  acknowledge  him  to  be  her  child.'* 
But  where  is  there  the  proof  of  this,  except  Williams's  own 
statement  He  answers  Hanson — **  the  Romish  priests  have 
been  tampering  with  her."  Mr.  Hanson  adds :  **  When  hard 
pressed  on  the  subject,  she  has  been  known  to  say,  *  do  you 
think  Eleazer  a  bastard?"*  and  this  indignant  reply  of  the 
mother,  the  reverend  logician  construes  to  mean  that  she 
does  not  acknowledge  him  as  her  child.  Further  on,  Wif- 
lianis  tells  us  that  she  narrates  duly  the  birth  times  of  her 
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several  children,  bringing  hu  always  in  at  a  certain  place. 
But  neither  he  nor  Hanson  will  listen  to  testimony  which 
denies  for  the  hero  his  proper  share  of  French  and  Austrian 
sovereignty.  Williams,  in  spite  of  all  his  mother's  asser- 
tions, argues  most  vigorously  against  the  probability  of  the 
Indian  birth  ;  and  Hanson  makes  it  a  great  merit  with  Wil- 
liams that,  believing  as  he  does,  the  story  of  his  royal  origin, 
he  yet  treats  with  kindness  and  respect  the  poor  woman  who 
has  been  the  only  mother  he  ever  knew  !  This  is  urged  in 
proof  oi  his  Christian  piety  !  We  wonder  what  that  of  the 
Heathen  would  be  I 

The  15th  article  tells  us  that  "two  boxes  of  clothing  and 
medals  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette,  were  left  with 
the  child,  one  of  which  is  still  in  Mr.  Williams's  possession. 
All  this,  like  much  more  that  has  been  given,  has  been  de- 
rived from  Williams  himself.  The  boxes  have  disappeared, 
conjectured  to  be  hidden  away  by  certain  hostile  parties — 
the  Jesuits  again,  perhaps.  The  gold  and  silver  medals 
have,  in  like  manner,  disappeared.  The  copper  one  is  all 
that  remains  to  swear  by,  and  the  proof  which  is  required, 
to  make  this  of  any  use,  is  that  it  be  shown  that  it  was  brought 
and  left  with  the  childy  when  he  was  brought  from  Europe. 
None  of  these  facts  are  proven.  **  The  gold  medal,"  we  are 
told,  '*  has  been  seen  in  the  possession  of  a  Romish  Bishop 
at  Montreal  or  Quebec."  By  whom  ?  we  ask.  This  sort  of 
balderdash  is  every  where  urged  as  testimony.  After  all 
this  guess  work,  see  how  boldly  the  reverend  biographer 
leaps  to  his  conclusions,  as  if  every  thing  had  been  estab- 
lished without  fear  of  contradiction.  **  Those  who  placed 
dm  Dauphin  among  the  Indians,  might  be  sure  that  the  tomb 
could  scarcely  be  a  more  secret  shelter ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  if  they  desired  to  identify  him,  as  the  leaving  of  these 
relics  would  intimate^  they  could  have  little  hope  that  the 
habits  of  the  Indians  would  permit  the  retention  of  any 
traces  of  royalty." 

Is  not  this  rare  fooling?  How  would  the  possession  of 
the  medals,  gold,  silver  or  copper,  identify  the  Dauphin 
more  than  any  other  Frenchman.  Thousands  of  the  latter, 
no  doubt,  were  scattered  over  the  American  Continent 
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Every  Indian  Chief,  who  did  good  service  under  Montcalm, 
had  a  score  or  more  of  medals.  We  must  not  forget  to  add 
that  the  article  of  clothing  in  Williams's  possession,  alleged 
to  have  been  a  dress  of  Marie  Antoinette,  **was  given  to 
me  by  a  person  who  bought  it  in  France,  and  who  hearing 
my  story,  and  considering  me  the  rightful  owner,  made  me  a 
present  of  it.**  Here,  we  see  the  processes  by  which  this 
poor  old  man  is  made  a  fool  of,  by  all  the  fools  about  him. 
They  will  probably  drive  him  into  a  mad  house  before  they 
have  done. 

The  16th  article  of  proof  would  draw  iron  tears  down 
Pluto's  cheeks.  '^  An  unknown  Frenchman  came  to  see  Mr. 
Williams  in  youth,  and  wept  over  him."  It  is  Williams  again, 
who  tells  us  of  this  mysterious  proceeding. 

The  17th  head  informs  us  that  his  board  and  tuition  were 
regularly  paid  by  some  person  unknown,  when  he  was  at 
school,  his  parents  being  without  the  means.  Here  is,  per- 
haps, the  true  origin  of  the  belief  in  Williams's  greatness. 
But  the  same  thing  occurs  to  hundreds  every  year,  in  this 
country;  and,  while  it  shows  that  they  have,  in  some  way, 
awakened  the  sympathy  and  interests  of  some  unknown  per- 
sons, it,  by  no  means,  justifies  them  in  claiming  kin  with 
royalty.  The  probability  is,  Williams  is  either  a  half-breed, 
the  son  of  a  white  man — an  assertion  which  the  Prince  de 
Joinville's  secretary  alleges  to  have  come  from  Williams 
himself — or  he  is  a  iuU-blooded  white,  of  a  good  family, 
who  found  it  politic  to  conceal  and  provide  for  him  in  secret. 
The  mystery  which  naturally  belonged  to  such  an  affair, 
has  led  to  the  unhappy  monomania  of  the  unfortunate  sub- 
ject of  it. 

Articles  18  and  19  tell  us  of  what  Williams  himself  re- 
members and  recognizes;  all  of  which  amounts  to  nothing. 
The  20th  shows  that  he  was  idiotic  at  thirteen;  the  21st 
that  the  Dauphin  was  idiotic  at  ten.  These  are  startling  co- 
incidences ;  very  like ;  as  were  the  rivers  of  Macedon  and 
Monmouth  !  The  rest  is  all  fudge.  That  Williams  should 
have  dreamy  recollections  of  what  happened  to  the  Dau- 
phin, may  be  all  very  true.  How  he  got  them,  is  the  question. 
]3ut  this,  we  take  it,  is  not  exactly  the  sort  of  evidence 
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which  w«  suffer  to  go  to  the  jviry*  We  perceive,  in  tbi 
April  article  of  Mr.  Hanson,  that  we  have  other  testimony 
to  the  same  effect ;  and  if  the  parties  will  wait  awhile  upon 
him,  and  take  care  to  repeat  daily  in  his  ears  all  the  details 
from  Beauchesne's  book,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  whole 
history  will  come  back  to  him,  in  like  manner,  as  a  dream  \ 
At  seventy  years  of  age  the  susceptibility  of  memory  is 
wonderful,  and  where  one  is  the  adequate  witness  for  him- 
self^ there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  establishing  what  w« 
please,  on  authority  of  this  sort.  We  note  that  both  Dr« 
Hawks  and  Dr.  Hanson  express  surprise  that  Williams 
should  exhibit  ^'entire  non-perception  of  the  bearing  of  ma- 
ny of  the  facts  (which  he  himself  furnishes)  as  testimony, 
and  their  coincidence  with  other  events  known  to  him,  utM 
these  were  pointed  out  to  htmJ**  "  Sometimes  he  could  not  be 
made  to  comprehend  readily,  even  then,  the  indicated  rda- 
tions.  When,  however,  he  did  comprehend^  his  countenance 
ujould  light  up  with  a  smile,  and  he  would  say,  *  I  see  U 
now^  but  I  never  saw  it  before  ! ' "  No  doubt !  And  tbe 
more  he  reads  and  hears  on  the  subject,  the  more  will  he  re- 
member, see  and  comprehend.  The  fancies  of  an  old  man, 
stimulated  by  vanity,  the  labours  of  his  advocates,  and  the 
idea  of  heiring  the  crown,  in  his  head,  will  dream  you  any  sort 
of  reminiscences  by  way  of  evidence.  Listen  to  the  stories 
of  half  of  our  (so-called)  revolutionary  soldiers,  and  they 
fought  under  every  general  in  the  seven  years'  war. 

Let  us  look  a  little  farther  at  the  evidence  which  conducts 
Mr.  Hanson  to  the  conclusion  which  we  have  put  on  record. 
When  he  first  sees  Williams,  which  is  only  after  he  has 
heard  the  rumour  of  his  royal  origin,  he  asks  him  what  he 
remembers  of  his  infancy.  To  this  question,  at  first,  the 
answer  is — ^nothing — **  I  know  nothing  about  my  infancy. 
Everything  that  ocourred  to  me  is  blotted  out,  entirely  erased, 
irreeoverably  gone.  My  mind  is  a  blank  until  thirteen  or 
fourteen  years  of  age.''  At  that  period  be  bdieved  hims^ 
to  have  been  an  idiot.  But  he  regains  or  acquires  his  wttt^ 
by  a  wHd  plunge^  from  a  high  rook,  into  the  bosom  of  Lake 
Geocge.  The  shook  restored  his  senses,  and  does  not  offend 
eos.    We  liavo  great  fidth  in  sold  watei;  as  a  woilier  df 
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gn^  ««fes«  The  fint  fact,  beating  on  his  otas6  and  claim, 
»  described  by  Hanson  as  a  startling  and  dramatic  incidotft. 
fiat  it  is  still  Williams  who  tells  it.  A  gentleman  of  distinct 
tton,  recently  returned  from  Europe,  shows  him  a  lithograph 
portrait  of  Simon,  the  omel  jailor  of  the  Dauphin,  at  sight 
mi  which  Williams,  greatly  excited,  cries  out,  "  Good  God !  I 
know  that  face.  It  has  haunted  me  through  life."  We 
Beed  scarce  pause  to  weigh  liie  value  of  this  testimony. 
Here  is  another  "  link  in  the  erWence,"  not  unlike  it,  which 
seems  to  have  considerably  affected  Mr.  Hanson.  It  is  st91 
the  narrative  of  Williams  himself. 

*'A  French  gentleman,  hearing  my  story,  brought  a  printed  aeoouat 
of  the  captivity  of  the  Dauphin,  and  read  me  ^  note,  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  Simon,  the  jailor,  having  become  incensed  with  the  Prince 
for  some  childish  ofienco,  took  a  towel  which  was  hanging  on  a  nail| 
and,  in  snatching  it  hastily,  drew  out  the  nail  with  it,  and  inflicted  two 
blows  upon  his  face,  one  over  the  left  eye,  and  the  other  on  the  right 
side  of  the  nose.  And  now,  said  he,  let  me  look  at  your  face.  When 
he  did  so,  and  saw  the  scars  on  the  spots  indicated  in  the  memoirs,  he 
ezdaimed,  ^M<m  Dieu — what  proof  do  I  want  more?-  ^ 

Nobody  will  deny  that  the  French  gentleman  is  polite,  if 
not  scrupulous;  accommodating,  if  not  critical  That  Wil- 
liams is  inclined  to  embonpoint,  and  is  fond  of  good  living , 
is  not  suffered  to  escape  Mr.  Hanson,  as  *^the  characteris- 
tic of  his  (the  Bourbon)  family."  But  we  are  inclined  to  re- 
gard it  as  quite  as  much  the  characteristic  of  ''  those  sle^ 
aind  oily  men  of  God  ** — a  well  fed  priesthood — as  it  ever 
was  of  the  Bourbons.  But  we  let  the  coincidence  go  fof 
what  it  is  worth,  contenting  ourselves  with  the  intimation 
that  the  red  men  are  proverbially  great  feeders  also.  A  Ca- 
manchee,  when  he  can  get  it,  eats  sixteen  pounds  of  fiesk 
per  diem.  Equally  valuable  are  the  opinions  of  sundry  persons 
as  to  the  personal  appearance  of  Williams.  One  of  them,  ift 
summing  up  for  all,  uses  the  expressive  words — '*  He  looks  as 
nmch  like  a  Frenchman  as  anything."  Another,  vrho  pt^ 
feeses  to  ^'  know  an  Indian  as  well  as  a  cow  or  horse,''  doen 
not  think  he  looks  like  either.  A  lady  says  *'  he  looks  Kkd 
OOM  of  his  family.''    U  is,  perhaipe^  lucky  tiiat  eJH  «be  \a^ 
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there  are  dead.  Of  the  visit  of  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  the 
narrative  of  Williams  is  exceedingly  copious.  But  we  have 
already  considered  its  material  points,  in  all  of  which  the 
parties  are  at  issue  upon  the  question  of  fact  It  most  go 
to  the  jury,  and  with  them  we  are  satisfied  to  leave  it. 

Not  so  Mr.  Hanson.  Since  the  publication  of  the  letter 
of  the  Prince's  secretary,  he  has  lost  his  temper.  His  style 
and  spirit  improve  at  the  expense  of  his  tone.  He  believes 
the  Prince  lies  like  a  Trojan — that  the  witnesses  concerning 
the  death  of  the  Dauphin,  lie  too,  in  long  measure.  He  doubts 
and  denies  everything  which  makes,  and  every  body  who 
takes  ground,  far  or  near,  against  the  Iroquois  Bourbon.  He 
is  not  pleased  that  people  have  the  impudence  to  laugh  at 
his  story  He  is  compelled  to  pity  and  forgive  them,  like  a 
good  Christian,  but  he  does  so  reluctantly.  He  is  not  the 
man  to  give  up  the  game.  He  dissects  the  book  of  Beau- 
chesne,  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  to  the  Dauphin's 
death,  and  the  letter  of  Trognon,  De  Joinville's  secretary, 
with  the  determination  of  a  partisan.  The  labour  being  one 
of  love,  he  does  not  himself  perceive  how  toilsomely  up  hill 
is  the  whole  performance.  He  seizes  upon  the  smallest  dis- 
crepancies, and  subjects  them  to  the  microscope  of  the  ad- 
vocate. Bold  assumptions  lead  to  the  most  confident  deduc- 
tions; and  what  is  suggested  as  a  possibility,  at  one  moment, 
becomes  probable  in  the  next,  and  is  soon  built  upon  as  fact 
and  foundation.  He  is  not  content  to  let  the  public  decide 
upon  the  separate  statements  of  Joinville  and  Williams.  He 
proceeds  to  pick  out  the  flaws  in  the  statement  of  the  Prince. 
He  gives  the  Prince  fair  notice  of  the  "  dangerous  nature  of 
the  ground  on  which  he  stands."  He  says,  **  I  must  hold 
him  to  the  rigid  letter  of  his  own  statements  " — a  spirit  that 
reminds  us  of  the  editor  of  the  Little  Pedlington  Gazette, 
who  ominously  begins — *'  This  is  the  last  time  that  we  shall 
address  the  Emperor  of  Russia  on  this  subject,  etc."  The 
reader  asks,  what  does  Mr.  Hanson  mean  7  Why,  simply 
that  he  will  endeavour  to  show  that,  in  the  letter  of  the 
Prince's  secretary,  there  are  some  mistakes  or  misstatements. 
He  will  hold  him  to  his  literals.  He  adopts  the  legal  max* 
un,  **fttlsum  in  unOyfaUum  in  omnibus,^^  and  sets  to  work  to 
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discredit  the  Prince  and  secretary  by  arguments  to  estaUish 
against  them  the  suppressio  veri^  and,  as  a  matter  of  coarse, 
the  iuggestto  falsi.  The  Prince  ascribes  his  meeting  with 
Williams  to  chance  wholly.  **Now,  we  have  him,**  says 
Hanson ;  and  he  brings  what  he  considers  proof,  to  show 
that  the  Prince  really  left  Paris,  and  came  to  America,  and 
travelled  in  all  directions,  and  was  made  to  take  circuitous 
routes,  the  better  to  mislead  suspicion,  having,  all  the  while, 
but  the  one  object,  that  of  seeing  the  missionary  Wil- 
liams, the  Bourbon  prince ;  and,  after  revealing  to  him  his 
title  to  a  crown,  trying  to  swindle  him  out  of  it — ^literally 
buying  his  birthright  with  a  mess  of  pottage.  To  prove  all 
this,  there  is  a  world  of  loose  matter  and  hearsay  given  in 
evidence.  Capt.  John  Shook  is  brought  forward,  who,  in  gen- 
eral terms,  says  that  he  has  read  Hanson's  previous  article, 
and,  so  far  as  he  knows,  it  is  quite  true.  But  Shock's  testi- 
mony amounts  to  just  nothing  at  all,  though  Hanson  thinks 
it  quite  conclusive.  If  so,  it  is  rather  against  the  case,  for 
Shook  tells  us  that  at  **  the  introduction  of  the  Prince  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Williams,"  he  was  struck  with  "  the  apparent  sur- 
prise manifested  by  the  Prince  " — a  circumstance  which  cer- 
tainly could  not  be  expected,  when  we  are  told  that  he  was 
on  the  look-out  for  the  preacher  all  the  time,  had  come  from 
Europe  on  purpose  to  see  him,  and  had  been  asking  after 
him  all  along  the  route.  Capt.  Shook  is  surprised  that  the 
Prince  should  pay  such  polite  attention  to  the  humble  mis- 
sionary. The  Captain's  standards  are  clearly  not  derived 
from  courts.  The  answer  is,  that  the  politeness  was  shown 
precisely  for  the  reasons  that  one  of  the  parties  was  a  Prince^ 
the  other  a  missionary  among  the  heathen. 

Tife  next  witness  is  a  Mr.  Raymond,  an  editor,  who  states 
that  he  was  a  fellow  passenger  with  the  Prince,  during  the 
whole  of  his  lake  tour.  **  During  several  conversations  with 
the  Prince,"  he  ''  heard  him  express  a  particular  anxiety  to 
find  out  this  Mr.  Williams,"  &c.  We  are  sorry  Mr.  Ray- 
mond, having  said  so  much,  became  so  suddenly  costive. 
Were  ho  cross-questioned,  it  might  be  that  he  would  have 
heard  such  things  said  of  Mr.  Williams  to  the  Prince,  as 
would  make  his  desire  for  the  interview  a  very  natural  one. 
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Tht  trtrth  is,  that  WiUiamSy  for  a  long  tiBwirelbn»  ha*  kmtm 
supposed  to  be  a  great  man  in  disgaiae.  Raymood  doesm* 
Ibi^et  to  tell  us  that  he  himself  "  was  an  ^ficer  in  ike  Bra* 
xHian  service^*^  &c.  We  are  remluded  to  torn  back  to  Wil- 
liams's own  narrattTe.  and  we  read — ''There  was  an  ABwri* 
ean  oficer  who  had  aUached  himself  to  the  party ^  (of  tha 
Prince,)  and  behaved  in  <in  offensive  and  tmbecomimg  inaimei', 
ufhich  seemed  to  annoy  eAexR,  and^  indeed^  one  of  the  Primoe^m 
companions  had  expressed  to  me  bis  disgust  at  his  behaoiourJ* 

€an  it  be  that  our  friend  Raymond,  our  own  witness^  is 
here  referred  to  ?  Raymond  himself  tells  us,  that  he  imde 
the  whole  tour  with  the  party  ;  and  Williams  speaks  of  b«l 
the  one  American  officer  with  the  party !  We  are  afraid, 
Hanson,  that  your  witness  is  discredited  by  his  principal. 
Better  let  him  retire.  It  is  very  clear,  that  the  Prince  and 
his  companions,  entertaining  such  a  disgust  for  this  person, 
are  not  likely  to  hold  sundry  conversations  with  him. 

Brayman,  another  editor,  appears  on  the  stand.  Editors, 
we  are  sad  to  say,  are  the  worst  witnesses  in  the  world. 
Their  daily  profession  is  to  jump  to  conclusions,  withoitt 
minding  the  intermediate  stages.  Brayman  is  like  his  tribe. 
He  hears  some  talk  of  the  Prince,  also,  with  his  com- 
panions— some  inquiries,  made  by  the  Prince,  touching  Wil- 
liams, of  a  Col.  Beaubien,  who  had  been  an  Indian  trader ; 
and,  at  the  close,  the  Prince  is  heard  to  remark,  '*  I  shall  see 
him  before  I  return" — a  speech  that  might  have  been  made 
by  any  traveller,  without  much  definite  purpose.  Mr.  Bray- 
man does  not  tell  us  that  the  Prince  began  by  inquiries  after 
Williams ;  nor  does  he  say  how  the  subject  began,  or  wlio 
broached  it.  Joinville,  a  Frenchman  and  military  man, 
would  naturally  be  curious  about  a  region  distinguished  by 
Ae  exploits  of  his  countrymen, — would  naturally  ask  after 
the  olde^  inhabitant, — and,  just  as  naturally,  be  told  of 
Bfleoser  Williams,  who  seems  to  be  among  the  most  know- 
ing survivors  of  a  period  to  which  the  ordinary  memories  ^ 
the  precinct  dkl  not  aseend.  And  this  is  the  sort  of  evideaoe 
offered  by  this  Christian  clergyman,  in  order  to  set  the 
Frendu  Prinoe — now  in  exile  and  destitute-4n  tiie  piiiefy 
of  the  worid's  opinion,  aa  a  liar ;  aiid  this  to  wuppo9i  ^dm 


dMam  of  one  wkom  wo  take  to  be  a  iiionoiiiaaiiao«  the  "vietiin 
of  a  morbid  vanity,  and  of  a  certain  combination  of  ciTOiim- 
stances,  which  have  joined  to  unsettle,  altogether,  the  small 
portion  of  intellect  with  which  he  was  indulged  in  the 
beginning.  We  surely  need  not  say  to  any  intelligent  law- 
yer, or  any  man  capable  of  reasoning,  that  this  testimony  is 
not  v^orth  a  straw.  If  it  prov^  anything,  it  is  really  ad- 
verse to  the  pretensions  of  the  plaintiff. 

We  do  not  care  to  pursue  the  investigation  farther.  The 
public  are  in  possession  of  the  case  made  by  Beauchesne, 
representing  a  long  admitted  history,  in  respect  to  the  life, 
sufferings  and  death  of  the  Dauphin.  We  have  given  the 
chief  points  of  the  case,  as  made  by  Mr.  Hanson,  in  behalf 
of  the  claims  of  the  living  Eleazer  Williams,  and  it  will 
give  us  little  concern  in  what  way  the  world's  opinion  may 
decide  the  question.  We  shall  have  no  objections  to  the 
French  taking  their  King  from  the  Iroquois,  and  we  really 
think  that  Eleaz^*  the  First  would  sound  just  as  well  in 
history  as  that  of  any  of  the  Bourbon  stock.  We  do  not 
see  that  Mr.  Williams  or  the  world  will  gain  any  thing,  even 
if  the  fact  be  recognized  that  he  is  of  the  genuine  blue  blood 
of  the  house  of  Capet.  The  French  seem  to  be  quite  will- 
ing to  be  rid  of  the  Bourbons,  and  a  stock  so  effete  will 
hardly  do  much  for  the  improvement  of  ours.  We  should 
prefer  the  Williams  race,  particularly  with  an  Iroquois  cross, 
to  that  of  any  worn-out  race  in  Europe ;  and  we  regret,  for 
his  own  sake,  that  his  friends  have  made  him  dissatisfied 
with  that  with  which  he  has  been  so  long  identified.  This 
hungering  on  the  part  of  born  and  bred  democrats,  for 
the  place  and  pageantry  of  ancient  aristocracy,  seems  to  m 
as  sadly  deficient  in  taste,  as  lacking  of  wisdom.  A  brave, 
bold,  noble,  frank,  vigorous  Smith,  Jones,  Johnson,  or  Thomp- 
son, ought  to  cause  more  grateful  sensations  in  our  republic, 
Aan  the  best  living  Bourbon  of  them  all.  It  is  not  the 
case,  however,  and  we  can  only  lament  this  unquestionable 
sign  of  our  weakness.  When  a  people  hungers  after  a  vain 
thing,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  it  is,  in  itself,  a  very  vain  thing ; 
tiiat  its  work  will  be  vanity,  and  its  endings  w»rse  than 

ilty. 
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In  considering  the  subject  of  this  novel  clainoi)  we  are  re- 
minded of  a  case  which  we  ourselves  made  out  some  years 
ago  for  a  periodical,  which  contemplated  a  similar  problem. 
But,  in  the  instance  to  which  we  allude,  the  attempt  was  to 
prove  a  distinguished  Frenchman  an  American,  and  show 
that  a  buckskin  could  bear  himself,  in  time  of  trial,  as 
bravely  in  Europe  as  any  to  the  manor  born.  Some  of  our 
readers  may  possibly  have  lighted  on  the  paper  in  which 
we  endeavoured  to  show  that  Marshal  Ney  was  a  native 
of  this  country.  Frequent  applications  have  been  made  to 
us  for  this  article,  and  as  it  was  made  the  subject  of  a 
drama,  and  played,  successfully  we  believe,  in  some  of  the 
Northern  cities,  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  there  "wsls 
something  in  it  which  at  least  provoked,  if  it  could  not  alto- 
gether satisfy  curiosity.  With  this  belief,  we  do  not  scruple 
to  place  the  materiel  of  the  argument  before  our  readers. 
We  do  not  attempt  to  assert  for  it  any  claims  to  the  faith  of 
those  who  read.  We  regard  it  as  a  matter  only  to  enliven 
conjecture,  and  perhaps  furnish  stuff  for  romantic  fiction ; 
and  shall,  we  trust,  be  held  free  from  any  deliberate  purpose 
to  impose  upon  the  cr^ulity  of  any  good  citizen. 
y  There  is,  then,  in  brief,  a  tradition  prevailing  in  Georgia 
and  Carolina,  which  identifies  Michael  Rudolph,  of  Lee's 
Revolutionary  Legion,  with  the  famous  Marshal,  Duke  of 
Elchengen  and  Prince  of  Moscow — le  brave  des  braves,  of 
Napoleon ;  and  it  has  been,  for  some  time,  the  leisurely  pur- 
sued occupation  of  sundry  individuals,  possessing  acuteness 
and  intelligence,  to  address  themselves  to  the  inquiry,  in  the 
belief  that  the  case  might  be  fully  made  out,  or  until  it 
should  be  conclusively  set  at  rest  forever.  But,  as  the  story 
has  been  a  subject  of  repeated  talk  and  inquiry,  it  is  deemed 
only  proper  to  report  the  simple  tradition  as  it  stands,  and  give 
the  hints  and  clues  upon  which  it  rests,  without  waiting 
the  slow  results  of  a  languidly  pursued  investigation.  It 
will  be  found,  we  think,  in  spite  of  the  biographies  of  Ney, 
and  the  denials  of  various  patriotic  Frenchmen,  that  a  plau- 
sible case  may  be  made  out  for  the  speculative ;  such  a  case 
as  a  clever  nisi  prius  lawyer  might  very  well  be  satisfied  to 
carry  before  a  knowing  jury.    The  authority  of  General  St. 
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Leger  has  been  quoted,  at  second  hand,  in  contradiction  of  the 
story  ;  but  we  are  not  so  well  assured  that  Gen.  St.  Leger  is. 
good  authority,  any  how,  in  this  case.     Still  less  are  we  pre- 
pared to  admit,  as  has  been  asserted,  that  the  uncourtly  French 
of  Marshal  Ney  was  the  chief  argument  of  those  who  en- 
deavoured to  establish  his  identity  with  Rudolph.     But,  even 
if  it  were,  it  is  yet  very  questionable  whether  St.  Leger,  who 
claims  to  have  come  from  Ney's  neighbourhood,  could  have 
been  well  prepared  himself,  by  his  own  courtliness  of  ear, 
and   superiority  of  training   and   education,  to   determine 
upon  the  merits  of  the  patois  spoken  by  Ney,  or  to  make  it 
altogether  proper  that  he  should  declare  its  vileness,  when 
called  upon  by  others.     We  shall  endeavour  to  show,  that, 
while  the  tongue  of  Ney  was  not  regarded  as  French,  there 
are  other  circumstances  in  the  case,  of  far  greater  value, 
which,  were  this  point  wholly  disregarded,  would  still  make 
the  story  a  plausible  one.     At  all  events,  the  most  skeptical 
reader  will  hardly  complain,  that  a  tradition  which  is  so  ro- 
mantic as  to  deserve  to  be  true,  is  not  to  be  altogether  set  at 
rest  by  the  casual  statements,  vaguely  reported,  of  General 
St.  Leger.     In  a  case  of  so  much  interest  to  the  legends  of 
the  country,  we  should  require,  before  receiving  the  testi- 
mony of  this  General  of  Division,  to  put  him  formally  upon 
the  standi  and  subject  him  to  a  good  old  English  cross-ex- 
amination.   It  is  easy  to  understand  that  a  genuine  French- 
man, true  to  the  passion  which  makes  his  own  la  grande 
nation i  will  be  loth  to  recognize,  in  one  of  his  most  famous 
warriors  of  modern  times,  nothing  more  than  an  American 
woodsman  ;  but  the  same  pride  which  makes  him  reluctant 
to  admit  so  much,  is  the  source  of  that  very  solicitude  which 
determines  the  sturdy  American  that  such  shall  be  the  case. 
We  are  for  believing  the  tradition,  whether  you  will  or  no ; 
and  we  frankly  confess  that  we  should  prefer  going  no  farther 
into  its  merits,  if,  by  this  forbearance,  we  could  transmit  the 
story  to  the  future  romancer,  unchallenged  by  any  too  literal 
analyst  of  our  own  times.    But,  as  this  seems  unreasonable 
now  to  hope,  the  tradition  having  gone  abroad  imperfectly, 
it  remains  for  us  to  array  and  group  the  facts  as  fairly  as 
possible,  that  we  may,  if  we  can,  silence  such  opponents,  as 
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»0  argmneBty  however  plausible^  wouM  swfioe  to  eonviaee. 
We  begin  by  a  summary  of  what  is  absolutely  known  of 
ike  career  of  Michael  Radolph. 

Michael  Rudolph  was  born  at  Elkton,  in  the  State  ef 
Maryland.  His  parents  were  Grerraan,  or  of  German  extrac- 
tion.   They  are  represented  as  very  worthy  people,  but  in 
humble  circumstances,  and  not  able,  in  consequence,  to  con- 
fer upon  their  children  many  of  the  advantages  of  educatton 
or  society.     Michael,  thus  circumstanced,  grew  up  hardy  m 
person  and  promising  in  character.     He  was  eager  of  tem- 
perament ;  intelligent  by  nature ;  full  of  courage  and  et- 
tbusiasm  ;  quick  to  acquire  as  to  act ;  but  he  was,  like  the 
greater  number  of  the  best  officers  of  the  Revolution,  a  self- 
made  man.    He  was  illiterate.    He  joined  the  American 
army  at  a  very  early  period  as  a  common  soldier,  and  when 
he  was  little  more  than  sixteen  years  of  age.    We  have  rea- 
son to  believe  that  he  was  with  a  corps  under  Lt.  Col.  Lee, 
while  that  brave  partisan  was  only  a  captain,  and  sometime 
before  the  formation  of  the  celebrated  Legion.    This  select 
body  of  troops  was  formed  under  an  order  from  Washing- 
ton, and  while  the  American  army  lay  in  Jersey.     It  is  de* 
scribed  as  the  finest  corps  of  Americans  that  appeared  du- 
ring the  Revolution,  and  consisted,  at  the  time  of  its  first 
organization,  of  three  hundred  /nen,  infantry  and  horse  in 
equal  proportion.    The  corps  was  made  for  Lee ;  the  men 
were  picked  from  the  armj',  and  the  officers  carefully  chosen 
with  regard  to  their  peculiar  talents.     To  have  been  a  cap- 
tain in  such  a  body  of  men,  at  its  first  formation,  argues  a 
reputation  already  well  recognized,  and  the  possession  of 
qualities  for  service,  which  were  well  known  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief.   This  was  the  commission  held  by  Radolph 
in  the   Legion,  when  our  attention   is  first  drawn  to  liis' 
achievements.    We  have  proofs  at  an  early  period,  that  he 
had  secured  the  confidence  of  his  colonel  and  his  comrades. 
ki  1779  he  was  chosen  as  the  leader  of  the  forlorn  hope  when 
the  British  post  at  Paulus  Hook  was  to  be  attacked.    This 
post  was  held  by  a  strong  body  of  British  and  Hessians,  un- 
der the  command  of  Major  Sutherland.    It  lay  in  full  view 
of  the  British  garrison  at  New- York,  and»  under  such  cu^ 


cfnoMtuteeSy  it  argued  no  little  andaeity  in  the  assailants  to 
atlempi  it  Bat  the  attempt  was  snccessful.  The  fort  was 
taken  by  surprise  and  storm,  and  the  conduct  of  Rudolph,  at 
the  bead  of  the  assailing  party,  amply  justified  the  confidence 
of  his  commander.  For  this  affair,  Lee  received  a  gold 
medal  and  the  thanks  of  Congress. 

The  Legion  proved  eminently  useful  in  the  Middle  States, 
oocupying  the  same  place,  in  the  regards  of  the  Americans, 
as  the  Legion  of  Col.  Simcoe  did  in  those  of  the  British.  The 
defeat  of  Gates  at  Camden,  and  the  reorganization  of  the 
aormy  of  the  South,  under  Greene,  brought  it  to  Carolina.  M 
January,  1780,  Lee  reached  Peedee  with  his  troops  in  excel* 
lent  condition  ;  and  was  immediately  despatched  to  form  a 
junction  with  Marion,  then  preparing  to  make  a  descent  upon 
Gpeorgetown.  The  descent  was  made  by  the  united  forces  of 
Marion  and  Lee, — ^Rudolph  being  entrusted  with  the  com- 
mand of  one  of  the  attacking  parties.  He  was  entirely  sue- 
oessfttl,  though  the  expedition  was  so  only  in  part.  The  Bri- 
tish commandant  of  the  place  was  taken  in  his  bed,  many 
of  his  troops  were  slain,  but  the  lack  of  eflicient  co-operatioii 
baffled  the  full  de^res  of  the  assailants.  The  part  played 
on  this  occasion  by  Rudolph,  was  true  to  his  well-known 
'  skill,  courage  and  audacity. 

To  pursue  the  active  and  spirited  career  of  Lee's  legion, 
would  be  only  to  trace  that  of  Rudolph,  conspicuous  among, 
a43d  over  all,  his  officers.  Garden,  a  lieutenant  in  the  same 
command,  writes,  '^  There  was  not  an  officer  of  the  same 
grade  in  the  Southern  army  whose  activity  and  daring  spirit 
produced  such  essential  advantages  to  the  service ;  yet,  in 
the  page  of  history,  he  is.  scarcely  named."  This,  fortunately, 
is  not  exactly  true.  Rudolph  is  perhaps  quite  as  frequently 
mentioned  in  our  domestic  history  as  we  ordinarily  find  per- 
sons of  his  rank,  unless  where  they  act  independently  of 
others.  This  he  does  not^appear  to  have  done  ; — at  least  not 
frequently.  His  extreme  youth  might  readily  account  for 
this.  But  we  must  not  forget  that  his  rank  was  raised.  His 
achievements  were  not  without  their  reward,  and  it  is  time 
that  we  should  recognize'him  as  nuyor  by  brevet 

The  events  in  the  progress  of  the  Legion,  were  always 
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stirring.  They  were  continual.  It  would  be  impossible,  in 
the  space  which  we  have  allowed  ourselves,  to  glance  upon 
its  numerous  marches  and  countermarches,  its  sorties,  and 
escapes,  and  frequent  skirmishes.  Rudolph  was  in  them  all, 
and  bore  an  eminently  conspicuous  part  in  the  capture  of 
several  of  the  armed  places  of  the  British — Forts  Watson, 
Granby,  Galphin  and  Cornwallis.  To  the  conquest  of  the 
latter  of  these  places  we  shall  refer  hereafter.  At  the  battle 
of  Guilford,  under  Greene,  his  bravery  was  the  subject  of 
special  applause.  At  the  siege  of  Fort  Granby  he  was  the 
first  to  occupy  its  principal  bastion,  and,  passing  from  this 
point  towards  the  post  of  *'  Ninety-Six,"  then  held  by  Col. 
Cruger,  of  the  American  loyalists,  with  equal  rapidity  and 
stealth,  had  nearly  succeeded  in  surprising  it  But  Cruger 
was  on  his  guard,  his  troops  were  all  under  shelter,  and,  re- 
joining the  main  body  under  Lee,  our  Major  proceeded  to 
reconnoitre  the  two  British  posts.  Fort  Galphin  and  those  of 
Augusta,  which  lay  some  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  asunder. 
The  former  was  a  particularly  desirable  object,  as  it  con- 
tained, among  other  stores,  the  annual  royal  present  for  the 
Indians,  which  had  just  been  brought  up  from  Charleston. 
Fort  Galphin  was  a  small  stockade,  built  around  the  dwell- 
ing of  George  Galphin,  a  famous  Indian  trader  of  that  day.* 
The  place  forms  at  present  a  part  of  the  extensive  plantation 
of  Ex-Governor  Hammond  of  South-Carolina.  It  w£ut  gar- 
risoned by  two  companies  of  infantry.  To  Rudolph  was 
assigned  the  assault,  which  he  conducted  with  equal  valour 
and  dexterity.  The  place  fell  into  his  hands  with  all  its 
stores.  Forts  Cornwallis  and  Grierson  were  the  chief  defences 
of  Augusta.  They  were  next  beleaguered.  Fort  Grierson 
was  the  first  to  fall.  A  sanguinary  fight  followed  the  attempt 
of  Col.  Grierson  to  escape,  by  secretly  evacuating  his  post ; 
thirty  of  his  men  being  slain  in  the  conflict,  and  he  himself 
assassinated,  through  motives  of  private  revenge,  after  he  had 
been  made  a  prisoner.  Fort  Cornwallis  was  held  by  a  CoL 
Brown,  a  man  who  heul  made  himself  odious  by  his  cruelties. 

*  The  old  hoDse  is  bUU  to  be  seen,  though  ia  ruins.    The  bullet  bolts  are  nu- 
ble  still  through  the  brick  walls. 
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He  fought  with  a  halter  about  his  neck.  He  was  a  man  of 
conduct  and  spirit, — a  loyalist,  and  one  of  the  most  trouble- 
some of  the  class  that  his  countrymen  had  to  encounter.  We 
shall  not  delay  our  statement  in  regard  to  the  siege  of  Fort 
Cornwallis ;  but  in  the  several  hand-to-hand  conflicts  which 
took  place,  night  and  day,  Rudolph  made  his  way  at  the  head 
of  the  charging  parties,  and  successfully  plied  the  bayonet. 
The  leaguer  was  a  protracted  one,  and  distinguished  by  se- 
veral interesting  occurrences,  much  intrigue  and  frequent 
and  desperate  fighting.  The  place  was  finally  surrendered, 
and  taken  possession  of  by  Rudolph. 

The  Legion  now  joined  the  forces  under  General  Greene, 
engaged  in  the  arduous  siege  of  the  British  fortress  of  "Nine- 
ty-Six." It  was  determined  to  take  the  place  by  storm,  as  it 
was  found  impossible  to  reduce  it  by  blockade  before  the 
arrival  of  Lord  Rawdon,  then  rapidly  approaching  to  its 
relief.  Of  the  two  storming  parties  chosen  for  this  purpose, 
one  was  led  by  Rudolph.  It  was  successful.  Rudolph  gained 
the  enemy's  ditch,  opened  his  way  into  the  fort,  and  drove 
the  enemy,  fighting  to  the  last,  out  of  the  enclosure.  The 
assault  of  the  other  party  was  less  successful,  and  the 
achievement  of  Rudolph  had  no  other  fruits  than  were  reap- 
ed by  his  own  reputation.  The  place  was  finally  relieved 
by  Rawdon ;  but  it  was  not  long  held  by  the  British.  Their 
outposts  were  called  in,  and  their  main  army  slowly  descend- 
ed the  country,  more  or  less  closely  followed  by  the  Ameri- 
cans. The  light  troops  of  the  Legion  were  particularly 
active  in  the  business  of  harassing  the  progress  of  the  re- 
treating foe,  and  Rudolph  was,  as  usual,  conspicuous  wher- 
ever there  was  danger  to  be  confronted,  or  duty  to  be  done. 
At  Eutaw,  the  British  army  took  post,  and  here  they  were 
assailed  by  Greene.  The  pitched  battle  that  followed  is  one 
well  known  to  our  history.  It  added  another  feather  to  our 
national  plume.  Here  Rudolph  again  distinguished  himself, 
leading  the  Legion  infantry  to  the  charge,  which  broke  the 
British  lines,  and  capturing  one  of  the  two  pieces  of  artil- 
lery that  were  taken  by  the  Americans  in  the  conflict. 

A  bold  attempt  against  the  British  post  on  John's  Island 
followed,  in  which,  crossing  an  arm  of  the  sea  at  midnight, 
12 
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Rudolph  would  have  been  quite  successful,  but  that  the  diri* 
sion,  appointed  to  co-operate  with  him,  failed  to  do  so.  He 
had  passed  in  secrecy  and  safety,  breast  deep,  through  the 
water,  to  and  from  his  object,  and  between  a  line  of  British 
galleys,  the  sentinels  of  which  continued  to  cry  "  all's  well" 
during  his  whole  progress,  and  in  the  full  hearing  of  his 
troops.  A  second  attempt,  which  was  more  successibl,  was 
made  upon  one  of  these  galleys,  which  had  been  stationed 
in  Ashley  river,  and  sufficiently  remote  from  the  Charleston 
garrison  to  encourage  the  plan  of  attempting  her  capture. 
Disguising  himself  in  the  garb  and  manners  of  a  country- 
man, and  colouring  and  clothing  four  of  his  best  soldiers  as 
negroes,  he  procured  one  of  those  common  market  boats  widi 
which  the  negroes  were  in  the  habit  of  passing  the  galley 
with  provisions  for  the  garrison.  These,  with  a  small  stock 
of  poultry  and  provisions^  were  placed  conspicuously  in  his 
boat,  in  the  bottom  of  which  was  concealed  a  small  body  of 
armed  soldiers.  Hailed  from  the  galley,  as  he  was  about  to 
pass,  Rudolph  drew  nigh,  and,  showing  his  chickens,  he  and 
his  disguised  negroes  grappled  her,  and  leaping  on  board 
with  his  followers,  killed  the  guard  and  all  who  offered  any 
opposition ;  some  of  the  British  escaped  to  the  river,  but  the 
galley,  with  her  captain  and  twenty-eight  sailors,  was  cap- 
tured. A  few  days  after  this  event,  fighting  band-to-hand, 
he  dismounted  and  made  a  prisoner  of  one  of  the  most  dar- 
ing of  the  black  dragoons  employed  in  the  British  service. 

Here  closes  the  narrative  of  Rudolph's  career  in  the  war 
of  the  American  Revolution.  South-Carolina  was  relieved 
of  her  British  enemies  at  the  close  of  1782.  Between  this 
period,  and  the  reorganization  of  the  army  under  Wayne, 
for  the  defence  of  the  Western  territory  against  the  Indians, 
in  1793,  we  are  without  any  intelligence  in  respect  to  Ru- 
dolph's employments  or  abode.  It  is  probable  that,  in  this 
interval,  he  returned  to  Maryland,  and  became  a  married 
man.  But  we  next  find  him  in  the  army  of  Wayne  on  the 
Western  frontier.  That  Wayne,  who  knew  his  value,  par- 
ticularly in  such  a  warfare  as  he  was  about  to  wage  with 
the  Indians,  should  have  sought  his  services,  is  not  improba- 
ble.   The  success  of  this  general,  in  retrieving  the  failure  of 
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St.  Clair,  and  visiting  the  Indians  with  deserved  punishment, 
is  too  well  known  to  our  readers  to  render  necessary  any 
details,  particularly  ds  we  can  afford  them  none  of  moment 
in  relation  to  Rudolph.    We  know  that  he  was  in  command 
of  the  cavalry  under  Wayne,  and  that  he  served  with  dis- 
tinguished reputation.  In  so  many  words^  he  was  again  con- 
sidered the  very  first  officer  of  his  rank  in  the  American 
army.    Spirit  and  stratagem,  great  promptitude  and  readi- 
ness of  resource,  were  his  characteristics, — we  are  told  in 
general  terms, — as  decidedly  in  the  Indian,  as  in  the  British 
war.    But  we  are  also  told  that  he  quarrelled  with  Wayne 
and  resigned  his  commission.    These  are  all  matters  which, 
should  our  hurried  memoir  prompt  a  more  industrious  histo- 
rian, may  probably  be  cleared  up  by  numerous  details  which 
shall  reward  the  search  for  them.     How  long  he  remained  in 
civil  life,  after  the  peace  with  Great  Britain,  and  before  resu- 
ming his  military  career — ^when  and  where  he  married — and 
whether  before  joining,  or  subsequent  to  his  separation  from, 
the  Western  army — these  are  questions  which  need  answer- 
ing, and  may  find  ready  solution  upon  inquiry.     The  next 
tidings  of  Rudolph  describe  him  as  returning  home,  after  the 
absence  of  a  year,  and  stopping  for  a  night  at  the  residence 
of  a  brother.    Here  he  listens  to  a  domestic  revelation,  of 
the  most  cruel  and  humiliating  character — of  such  a  sort, 
indeed,  as  to  determine  him  not  ag^in  to  return  to  his  family. 
True  to  this  resolve,  with  the  dawn  of  the  ensuing  day,  he 
disappears  from  the  dwelling  of  his  brother  without  leave- 
taking  ;  and  the  next  we  hear  of  him  is  as  an  adventurer, 
about  to  sail  from  the  Chesapeake,  with  a  small  vessel  laden 
with  tobacco  and  destined  for  St.  Domingo,  or  to  a  port  in 
Prance.    It  may  be  possible  for  an  industrious  antiquarian  to 
find  proofs  of  such  a  clearance  from  Philadelphia,  about  this 
period,  from  some  of  the  newspapers  of  this  place.     For 
some  time  nothing  more  is  heard  of  him.    Clouds  and  dark- 
ness and  storm  come  over,  not  only  his  course,  but  that  of 
Prance  and  her  colonies.    The  wild  billows  of  the  Reign  of 
Terror  are  beginning  to  roll  across  the  clearer  pathways  of 
civilization.     At  this  moment,  another,  and  the  last  gleam 
across  the  career  of  Rudolph,  is  afforded  us  by  the  venerable 
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Mr.  Spalding  of  Georgia,  whose  uncle.  Major  Laoklin  Mc- 
intosh, was  a  bosom  friend  of  Rudolph,  and  in  whose  com- 
pany young  Spalding  first  beheld,  and  learned  to  know  and 
to  admire,  the  youthful  hero,  who  was  even  then  pronounced 
the  bravest  of  the  brave  among  his  American  comrades.  He 
tells  us  that  Rudolph  wrote  to  Mcintosh  a  letter  full  of  the 
French  revolutionary  fire — ^full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  rights 
of  man  in  Europe — the  object  of  which  was  to  persuade  the 
latter  to  seek  for  fame  in  revolutionary  France.  Mcintosh 
did  not  adopt  the  counsel,  and  here  the  correspondence  of 
Rudolph  ends.  The  clues  are  cut  at  this  point  The  con- 
nection of  this  brave  young  American,  equally  with  history 
and  his  country,  ceases  from  this  moment.  Did  his  vessel 
go  down  at  sea,  or  did  he  rise  with,  and  ride  upon,  the  billows 
of  the  revolution  in  France  ?  Was  he  one  of  the  master 
spirits,  or  one  of  the  victims,  of  that  era  of  equal  storm  and 
caprice  7    The  echoes  of  history  are  silent. 

But,  with  .the  moment  of  Michael  Rudolph's  disappear- 
ance, we  have  the  rise  of  Michael  Ney — a  man  distinguished 
for  the  very  qualities  in  war  which  peculiarly  marked  the 
genius  of  Rudolph — a  man  without  education,  but  with  rare 
talents  and  force  of  character — bravest  among  the  brave^ 
and  exquisitely  skilled  in  stratagem.  Michael  is  not  a  very 
ordinary  name,  and  Ney  is  almost  no  name  at  all.  A  man^ 
mortified  in  his  pride  and  his  afiections,  and  going  into  vol- 
untary exile,  might  well  assume,  for  a  name,  a  negation 
such  as  this.  But,  here  we  are  told  of  the  Ney  family.  He 
is  a  peasant  of  Alsace,  says  the  biography,  as  if  this  were  in 
any  ways  a  conclusive  matter.  As  if  a  biography  were  at 
all  difficult  to  be  had  by  one,  who,  from  nothing,  had  risen 
to  be  a  chief  of  armies,  and  a  Prince  of  Moskowa.  The 
American  adventurer,  above  all  others,  might  naturally 
seek,  at  the  first  opportunity,  to  justify  himself  for  being  thus 
successful,  by  securing  for  his  name,  as  soon  as  possible,  an 
European  parentage. 

The  suspicion  of  Rudolph^s  identity  with  Ney,  is  by  no 
means  of  recent  origin.  It  was  entertained  at  a  very  early 
period,  and  by  some^of  the  first  persons  in  America.  In  all 
probability  they  had  something  more  than  mere  coiyecture 
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to  rely  upon.  Let  us  look  at  these  suggestions.  Somewhere 
about  the  year  1798,  when  General  Pinckney  and  General 
William  Washington,  in  our  quasi  war  with  Prance,  during 
the  administration  of  the  elder  Adams,  were  entrusted  with 
the  military  charge  of  the  Southern  portion  of  the  United 
States,  they  visited,  during  their  military  tour  in  Georgia,  the 
residence  of  a  gentleman  who  had  known  Rudolph  in  his 
youth.  General  Pinckney,  who  had  not  long  before  returned 
from  France,  where  he  had  been  minister,  asked  his  host  if 
isuch  had  not  been  the  case.  Being  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, Pinckney  replied,  that  he  too  had  known  Rudolph ;  that 
he  had  become  greatly  attached  to  him,  and  was  much  in- 
terested in  his  fate ;  and  that  this  interest  had  been  height- 
ened recently  by  a  discovery  which  he  had  made  in  Europe. 
There,  while  a  resident  in  France,  he  had  learned  that  there 
was  in  the  army  of  Italy  an  American  officer  who  had 
greatly  distinguished  himself— that,  from  every  inquiry,  not  a 
tloubt  remained  on  his  mind  that  this  Americ9,n  officer  was 
his  old  friend,  Michael  Rudolph,  but  that  he  soon  found  that 
he  no  longer  bore  the  same  name.  General  Pinckney  gave, 
as  his  reasons  for  not  pressing  his  inquiries  and  writing 
directly  to  the  supposed  American,  that  he  feared,  in  his  own 
critical  situation,  and  the  difficulties  existing  between  the 
Directory  and  his  Government,  that  such  inquiries  might 
only  draw  down  upon  the  officer  the  jealousy  of  the  French 
authorities.  Michael  Ney  was  unquestionably  the  officer 
thus  pointed  at.  He  was  in  Kleber's  German  Legion  ;  and 
Rudolph,  born  of  German  parents,  at  the  head  of  Elk,  spoke 
the  German  language.  The  character  of  Ney  was  then 
closely  analysed,  so  far  as  the  materials  could  be  obtained 
for  such  a  study,  by  several  Americans^  His  career  was 
watched  with  interest.  He  was,  as  we  have  said  already, 
distinguished  for  his  eager  spirit,  his  skill  in  strategics,  his 
determined  bravery,  in  all,  resembling  the  characteristics 
which  were  ascribed  to  the  military  reputation  of  Rudolph. 
Like  Rudolph,  Ney  was  an  unlettered  man.  At  the  trial  of 
the  latter,  when  charged  with  having  issued  the  proclama- 
tion on  joining  Napoleon  at  Toulouse,  he  referred  the  com- 
position of  the  document  to  Napoleon  himself,  who  had 
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written  it,  and  had  even  taunted  him  with  his  illiteracy  l>y 
saying—**  Why,  Marshal,  I  have  nrnde  you  witty" — a  liberty 
which  Napoleon  would  scarcely  have  taken  with  BeraadoUe, 
or  any  of  his  more  lettered  marshals.  The  expressions 
which  he  employed,  when  voluntarily  accepting  from  J^ms 
XVIII.  the  command  of  an  army  to  intercept  Napoleon  on 
his  return  |from  Elba,  and  promising  to  serve  the  monarch 
faithfully,  will,  perhaps,  quite  as  much  as  any  thing  else, 
betray  the  rude  and  untrained  mind  of  the  unlettered  soldier. 
He  told  Louis  that  he  '*  would  bring  Napoleon  to  him  in  an 
iron  cage."  Upon  his  trial,  his  own  counsel  called  upon  the 
court  to  remember,  and  to  make  all  proper  allowances  for 
one  who  was  a  foreigner.  His  counsel  certainly  must  have 
known  what  he  was ;  and,  though  Ney  rose  and  disclaimed 
the  imputation,  with  warmth,  yet  there  is  every  reason*lo 
suppose  that  many  were  present  who  concurred  in  the  con- 
viction which  his  counsel  had  expressed.  Legally,  indeed. 
Key  was  no  foreigner,  though  he  might  have  been  bom  in 
Great  Britain ;  since,  to  have  been  married  in  France,  was, 
by  the  laws  of  that  country,  to  become  a  citizen.  With  a 
young  wife  and  children  in  France,  it  was  particularly  im- 
portant, if  Ney  were  Rudolph,  that  he  should  silence  any 
impression  which  might  lead  to  the  discovery  that  he  had 
any  such  connections  in  this.  In  America  he  had  also  wife 
and  children,  whom,  if  he  did  remember,  it  was  not  his 
policy  to  acknowledge.  To  those  who  watched  the  progress 
of  Ney,  it  became  a  natural  subject  of  inquiry  why  he  did 
not  fly  with  other  of  Napoleon's  followers  to  America? 
When  Grouchy  and  his  comrades  were  finding  refuge  in  the 
United  States,,  why  did  Ney  remain  to  encounter  the  fury  of 
the  Bourbons?  History  vainly  intimates  that  he  flattered 
himself  that  he  should  find  immunity — that  he  could  not  be 
convicted ;  but  that  he  was  safe  under  the  twelfth  article  of 
the  Capitulation  of  Paris,  by  which  a  general  amnesty  was 
promised.  But  if  such  were  his  hopes  and  the  opinions  of 
his  friends,  why  did  he  go  into  secrecy — why  conceal  hina- 
self  ?  But  he  entertained  no  such  confidence.  He  was  even 
more  guilty  than  any  other  of  the  French  marshals,  all  of 
whom  deemed  their  only  safety  to  lie  in  foreign  exile.     The 
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United  States  was  their  refuge,  but  this  refuge  had  no  tetnp^ 
ti^ioQS  for  Ney.  He  preferred  all  the  hazards  of  detection 
and  death,  to  the  prospects  which  lay  before  him  in  America. 

When  the  news  of  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  Michael 
Ney  reached  this  country,  a  well-known  and  highly  respected 
citizen  of  the  South,  through  the  medium  of  a  friend  at 
Washington,  addressed  certain  inquiries,  with  respect  to 
Ney,  to  Marshal  Grouchy,  who  bad  then  (mly  lately  reached 
our  shores.    These  questions  were  as  follows : 

^'Was  Marshal  Ney  about  5  feet  8  inches  in  height^-*a 
muscnlar  man,  though  not  fat ;  of  high,  flat  forehead,  gray 
eyes,  straight  eyebrows,  prominent  cheek-bones  and  fair 
complexion ; — and  did  he  speak  English  ?" 

The  reply  of  Marshal  Grouchy  affirmed  the  correctness  of 
Ibis  description.  He  said  *'  it  accorded  with  that  of  Ney^-^ 
that  he  had  served  in  the  same  division  with  Ney,  before 
they  were  respectively  promoted,---'^^  he  did  speak  Eng- 
/t«A-^this  he  knew,  and  he  mentioned,  that,  on  one  occasion, 
when  some  English  prisoners  had  been  taken,  Ney  himself 
bad  examined  them  apart." 

Subsequently,  the  same  inquiriefi  were  addressed  to  Wil- 
liam H.  Crawford,  of  Georgia,  who  had  seen  much  of  Ney 
wiiiie  in  France.  Crawford's  testimony  on  the  subject  of 
Ney's  personal ,  appearance,  also  affirmed  the  description 
given  above.  He  said  that  *^  Marshal  Ney  seemed  to  be 
much  attached  to  himself,  and  often  visited  him  at  his  ho- 
tel— but  never  spoke  a  word  of  English  while  in  his  presence^ 
although  Ac,  Mr,  Crawford^  never  spoke  one  word  of  FrenchJ*^ 
The  conferences  were  conducted  through  Dr.  Jackson,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Legation."  When,  on  his  return  to  this 
country,  Crawford  was  told  of  Ney's  familiarity  with  the 
English  language,  he  was  confounded, — as  well  he  might  be. 
He  mentioned  again,  as  very  curious,  that,  while  thus  speak- 
ing through  an  interpreter,  Ney  should  yet  have  more  fr^ 
quently  sought  him  out,  have  appeared  more  attached  to 
him,  and  been  more  with  him  than  any  offitcer  of  rank  he 
met  with.  Crawford  acknowledged  the  mystery*  The  diffi- 
culties of  the  interpreter,  in  the  interviews  between  Ney  and 
the  former,  were  no  difficulties  to  Ney*    How  he  must  have 
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smiled  in  his  sleeve,  at  the  tedioas  process  of  rendering  into 
French,  for  his  benefit,  what  he  was  already  in  possession  o£ 
Now,  why  should  Ney  seek  a  stranger  with  whose  language 
he  pretended  to  be  totally  unfamiliar, — seek  him  frequently, 
and  conduct  his  dialogue  through  an  interpreter,  when,  all 
the  while,  he  knew  the  language  of  the  person  he  spoke 
with,  just  as  well  as  the  latter  did  himself?  Why  the  mys- 
tery ?  It  may  somewhat  account  for  it  to  remember,  tliat  the 
stranger  was  from  the  land  of  Rudolph's  birth — that  he  came 
from  a  part  of  the  country  in  which  Rudolph  had  not  only 
served  for  a  considerable  time,  but  in  which  he  resided  for  a 
while,  where  he  had  formed  several  intimacies,  and  where 
he  had  relations  still. 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  our  witnesses*  The  in- 
quiries addressed  to  Marshal  Grouchy  reached  the  ears  of 
citizen  Genet,---that  presumptuous  emissary  of  the  new  re- 
gime  in  France,  who  sought  to  raise  a  party  against  Wash- 
ington in  America.  The  vanity  of  that  adventurer,  tHio 
claimed  to  be  the  representative  of  la  grande  nation^  was 
touched  at  the  imputation  of  Ney's  Americanism.  Grenet 
was  then  in  New- York,  from  whence  he  issued  a  denial  of 
the  identity.  He  claimed  to  know  Marshal  Ney, — **  for  he 
had  married  his  niece."  To  this,  common  sense  replies  with 
a  non  sequitur.  How  could  Genet  know  Marshal  Neyt 
Genet  came  to  America  in  1792,  a  propagandist  of  the  Jaco- 
bins. His  course  was  so  offensive  and  unwise,  that  even 
Robespierre  failed  to  countenance  him,  and  no  government 
in  France  ever  permitted  his  return  to  that  country.  Now, 
in  the  year  1792,  Marshal  Ney  was  totally  unknown  in 
France.  Whether  he  was  Michael  Rudolph,  an  American, 
or  whether  he  came  from  Sarre  Louis,  **on  the  banks  of  the 
blue  Moselle,"  was  a  matter  equally  beyond  the  care  and  the 
consideration  of  the  French  people.  The  pik>babilities  are, 
that  he  could  not  have  been  known  personally  under  any 
aspect,  or  in  any  character,  to  Genet,  who  was  a  Parisian, 
and  mingling  with  men,  prior  to  his  coming  to  America,  only 
in  the  mobs  of  the  Parisian  clubs,  of  which  he  was  a  vio- 
lent member. 

But  we  have  some  better  French  testimony  to  oppose  to 
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that  of  Genet  This  is  that  of  General  Lallemand.  This 
distinguished  officer  was  residing,  about  the  years  1818-19, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Philadelphia;  and  when  the  rumour 
was  in  circulation,  which  announced  the  identity  of  Ney 
with  Rudolph,  he  is  said  to  have  concurred  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  personal  appearance,  and  to  have  declared  his 
conviction  that  the  persons  were  the  same.  The  declaration 
was  made  by  Lallemand  to  the  relatives  of  Rudolph  them- 
selves, then  living  at  Elkton,  tjie  place  of  his  nativity,  who 
have  affirmed  it  to  other  persons.  The  matter  became  cur- 
rentiy  known  in  and  about  Philadelphia,  at  that  time ; — and 
the  statement  to  this  effect,  and  from  which  we  borrow  this 
portion  of  our  facts,  is  from  a  highly  respected  citizen  of 
that  place.  Other  facts  are  to  be  taken  in  connection  with 
this.  Lallemand,  among  other  particulars,  said,  that  when 
spoken  of  by  his  enemies,  in  the  army  of  Napoleon,  Ney  was 
commonly  called  **  the  foreign  tobacco  merchant."  That  he 
understood  and  spoke  the  English  language  fluently,  there  is 
no  sort  of  doubt. 

Some  years  ago,  the  citizens  of  Savannah,  Georgia — all 
such,  at  least,  as  were  familiar  with  the  theory  of  Rudolph^s 
identity  with  Ney — were  surprised  and  excited  by  a  visit  to 
that  city  of  the  young  Count  Ney,  in  company  with  the  Due 
de  Montebello.  This  visit  might  be  one  of  curiosity  only — 
such  a  visit  as  foreign  travellers  might  easily  be  tempted  to 
pay  to  a  place,  whose  reputation  for  grace  of  manner,  and 
.  hospitality  of  conduct,  is  so  decided  as  that  which  the  people 
of  Savannah  have  won  for  their  city.  But,  when  it  was 
found  that  the  Due  de  Montebello  departed  the  very  next 
day,  and  that  the  young  Count  Ney,  though  remaining  ten 
or  twelve  days  longer,  was  yet  exceedingly  grave,  reserved, 
shy,  and  always  occupied  during  this  time, — their  conclusion 
was  that  his  chief  occupation  was  to  institute  inquiries 
after  the  first  family  of  his  father,  through  a  secret  agency, 
and  without  implicating  himself  If  such  was  the  case,  his 
agent  never  betrayed  his  trust.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  American  tradition  had  made  its  way  to  Prance,  and 
had  provoked  a  due  degree  of  anxiety  and  curiosity  in  the 
proper  quarters. 


The  portr&it  of  Ney,  as  published  by  hin  familyt  presents 
us  with  a  face  whieb  is  any  thing  \m%  Freacfa  ia  style  OAd 
expression.  It  belongs  to  the  Saxon  caot,  aed  woold  be 
recognized  as  such  all  the  world  over.  It  was  highly  desi- 
rable to  submit  this  portrait  to  such  Americans  as  had 
known  Rudolph;  but  the  number  remaining  when  this 
^*  counterfeit  presentment"  reached  us,  was  very  small.  Bat 
we  have  the  words  of  one,  who,  though  a  boy  only  when 
Rudolph  was  in  America,  had  learned  to  watch  his  counte- 
nance with  admiration.  ''  Before  my  God  T'  is  the  language 
of  the  venerable  Mr.  Spalding^*-''  I  think  the  upper  part  of 
the  face,  in  the  engraving  you  have  sent  me,  might  be  such 
as  Michael  jRudolph's  would  have  been,  at  the  distance  of 
time  that  has  intervened  between  the  periods.  A  nephew 
of  Michael  Rudolph  commands  the  Revenue  Cutter  on  the 
Georgia  station.  I  think  the  upper  part  of  his  face  bears 
some  shade  of  resemblance  to  the  portrait,"  &c.  And  such 
was  the  opinion  of  other  gentlemen  of  character,  who  ex* 
amined  the  engraved  portrait  of  Marshal  Ney. 

We  have  now  given  a  hasty  glance  at  the  general  {H-e- 
sumptions  upon  which  the  opinion  is  founded,  in  portions  of 
the  country,  that  Ney  and  Rudolph  were  one.  It  is  not 
merely  that  Ney  spoke  bad  French — but  that  be  spcdte  good 
English ; — that  he  concealed  his  English  when  with  Ameri- 
cans, tliough  he  was  known  among  the  French  to  be  familiar 
with  the  language.  That  he  was  pronounced  a  foreigner 
among  the  French, — sneered  at  as  a  tobacco  trader — believed 
by  some  of  his  most  distinguished  associates  to  be  an  Amer- 
ican,— and  possessed  qualities  of  intellect,  character  and 
person  corresponding  with  all  that  is  known  of  Michael 
Rudolph,  the  American.  We  do  not  say  that  we  are  satisfied 
with  the  story  ;  but  we  think  it  a  case  that  deserves  inquiry. 
We  deem  it  proper  that  the  foundation  for  the  story,  and  all 
the  facts,  should  be  laid  before  the  public,  that  its  grounds 
may  be  more  thoroughly  sifted  by  those  who  have  the  leisure 
and  the  inclination.  The  youthful  biography  of  Ney  is  first 
to  be  overthrown.  Of  course,  we  know  that  there  are  lives 
and  histories,  and  dates  and  witnesses ;  but  we  are  for  re- 
opening the  case,  and  sifting  the  evidence.     This,  perhaps, 
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can  only  be  done  by  inquiries  made  upon  the  spot,  at  Sarre 
Louis,  which  is  given  as  bis  birth-place — a  fortified  town  in 
the  department  of  Moselle.  His  father's  history  must  be 
Ipoked  into,  and  that  of  the  alleged  teaching  (so  little  cred- 
itable to  them)  which  Ney  received  from  the  Monks  of  St. 
Angustine,  Corresponding  inquiries  may  be  urged,  at  home, 
in  relation  to  Rudolph,  of  whom  we  have  no  memoir — ^the 
Biogi'^phia  Americana  not  even  putting  his  name  on  record. 
We  might  even  recommend  the  subject  to  some  of  the 
writers  for  Mr.  Jared  Sparks'  collection,  but  hesitate  to  do 
so,  as  we  remember  that  Rudolph  has  no  paternal  claims  on 
New  England.  Had  he  only  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  a 
Puritan  cross,  his  career  of  partisan  gallantry  would  never 
have  been  suffered  to  remain  obscured  by  the  accumulating 
rubbish  which  so  commonly  chokes  our  biographical  and 
historical  collections.  We  have  already  suggested  the  sub- 
ject to  Kennedy  (Hon.  J.  P.)  of  Bdtimore,  and  now  that  the 
case  of  his  Whig  connections  seems  to  have  gone  completely 
by  default,  we  trust  that  he  will  turn  to  that  of  Rudolph. 
There  is  another  writer  of  Baltimore,  in  Kennedy's  silence, 
to  whom  we  would  commend  it.  We  allude  to  Mr.  Brantz 
Mayer,  whose  correspondence  has  frequently  honoured  our 
own  pages.  He  will  find  it  a  better  subject  for  scrutiny  and 
record  than .  that  of  Col.  Cresap,  for  which,  Jiowever,  the 
public  have  reason  to  be  obliged  to  him.  Even  Mr.  Hanson, 
when  he  has  succeeded  in  restoring  Eleazer  Williams  to  the 
throne  of  Louis  Capet,  may  find  it  worth  while  to  assist  in 
establishing  the  claims  of  Marshal  Ney  to  the  honours  of  an 
American  backwoodsman. 
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Aet.  VII. — The  Student.     Love  of  Study. 

The  Student  of  Philology.  Annual  Oration  delivered  be- 
fore the  Literary  Societies  of  the  South-Carolina  Col- 
lege, in  the  College  Chapel,  Columbia,  December  7, 1852. 
By  Rev.  J.  W.  Miles,  Professor  of  the  History  of  Phi- 
losophy,  and  History  of  Greek  Literature,  in  the  College 
of  Charleston.  Published  by  the  Societies*.  Charleston : 
John  Russell.     1853. 

To  HIM  who  pursues  the  beaten  track  in  life — the  worlding, 
solicitous  of  success  only  in  those  fields  which  promise  pomp 
and  pleasure,  social  power  and  state,  worldy  treasures  and 
the  creature  comforts — the  passion  of  the  student  will  be  a 
problem  always.    We   look  with   wonder  at  that  natnre 
which  retires  from  the  sunshine,  to  the  communion  with  his 
own  soul  in  the  solitude — which  lives  in  converse  with  the 
dead  rather  than  the  living — with  books  rather  than  with 
men ;   which  denies  itself  the  things  which  all  other  men 
seek  with  avidity :  and  which,  on  the  other  hand,  pursues 
with  avidity  those  objects  which,  to  most  men,  are  repulsive 
rather  than  desirable.     Why  this  self  abnegation  ?     Why  is 
it  that  this  solitary  man  differs  from  his  kindred?     What 
infirmity  is  it  that  possesses  him  ?    What  madness !    Why 
will  he  not  go  about  and  drink  sunshine  with  the  rest  t    Has 
he  no  sympathies  with  his  fellows;    with  the  young,  the 
gentle,  the  joyous  and  the  gay?     Why  should  he  shelter 
himself  in  his  lonely  den,  garret  or  cellar,  when  we  know 
that  he  has  an  eye  to  see,  a  tongue  to  speak,  and  a  heart  to 
feel  ?     His  lips  can  pour  forth  melodious  eloquence  when  he 
pleases.    We  have  heard   him.    His  heart  is  gentle  and 
benevolent ;  for  that  which  he  teaches,  when  he  goes  abroad, 
is  full  of  love  to  God  and  good  will  to  man.    He  is  no 
ascetic ;  we  have  seen  him  smile  back  to  nature,  answering 
her  gladness  with  genial  glances  of  an  unsophisticated  and 
generous  soul.     Why,  when  he  can  so  plead,  please,  and  be 
rejoiced  in  turn,  should  he  thus  resolutely  retire  upon  him- 
self, and  his  grave,  sad  studies,  and  his  stern  old  teachers. 
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and  his  own  melancholy  thoaghts,  'till  the  sunshine  wanes 
from  his  sight,  and  his  life  is  no  more  capable  of  drinking  in 
vigour  and  delight  from  the  natural  world  whose  solicitings 
be  rejects,  with  indifference  at  least,  if  not  in  scorn  ?  Why, 
in  his  yoQth,  when  all  nature  speaks  an  invitation  to  the 
senses,  and  every  pulse  is  susceptible  of  play,  and  every  im- 
pulse is  full  of  animation,  and  hope  is  buoyant,  and  fancy 
ever  on  the  wing,  and  the  syren  sings  in  the  ear,  of  eiyoy- 
meitt  only,  why  is  he  thus  hard  upon  his  own  heart,  and  en- 
tirely adverse  to  his  own  capabilities  for  life  ?  We  know 
that  there  is  no  sunshine  in  this  cell ;  that  it  is  not  the  abode 
of  pleasure. 

**  Grief  18  often  there ; 
O'er  study,  toiling  up  the  heights  of  thought, 
Mnaings  forever  sad  as  infinite, 
And  cares  that  .vex  and  wear  away  the  hop»— *' 

Health  does  not  inhabit  with  him.  Pam  and  despondency, 
and  doubt,  nay,  many  evils,  physical  and  mental,  throng 
about  his  monotonous  and  cheerless  existence.  His  blood 
refuses  to  bound  healthfully  in  his  veins,  and  retires  back, 
stagnating,  upon  the  heart.  His  limbs  are  forever  weary.  His 
muscles  grow  feeble  and  disappear.  He  knows  life  through 
none  of  the  physical  attributes.  His  habits  shorten,  as  well 
as  sadden  life ;  and,  growing  ever  more  and  more, 

"  Sicklied  o'er  by  the  pale  cast  of  thought/' 

he  dies  prematurely,  without  having  tasted  existence  as  it  is 
the  delight  of  other  men  to  enjoy  it. 

There  is  a  mystery  in  this  seeming  perversity,  which  it  is 
not  easy  for  the  ordinary  nature  to  comprehend.  Men  will 
wonder  to  behold,  and  will  deride,  as  they  fail  to  solve  their 
own  doubts.  Thoughtless  ever,  and  forever  hurrying  on  their 
own  blind  paths,  they  rarely  look  below  the  surface  in 
search  of  the  mysteries  of  things  and  morals.  They  do  not 
often  trace  the  inevitable  connection  of  things  with  morals. 
They  seldom  look  sufficiently  long,  and  fail  to  see  how  indi- 
vidual  minds  govern  things,  and,  by  their  own  thoughts. 
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evolve  the  latent  from  the  dimple.  Hov^r  they  pierce  and  lay 
bare  centres,  so  that  they  rise  to  the  surface  and  become 
evident  to  those  who  follow.  It  is  enpngh  for  men,  in  gene* 
ral,-  that  they  find  themselves  the  masters  of  grateful  pro- 
vinces, in  the  enjoyment  of  which  they  forget  to  ask  for  the 
discoverer,  the  explorer,  and  the  conqueror.  They  are  not 
unconscious  of  the  use  and  value  of  possessions,  thus  ac- 
quired in  the  slow  progresses  of  the  race,  for  a  thousand 
years.  They  use  powers  as  they  would  iipplements,  withoat 
asking  by  whom  they  were  brought  into  use,  shaped  for  nse, 
and  their  application  made  known  originally.  They  pride 
themselves  on  treasures  and  ornaments,  as  upon  powers,  for 
the  first  finder  of  which  they  have  no  inquiry  or  remem- 
brance. Here,  science  unfolds  to  them  the  strangest  secrets, 
made  so  familiar  that  no  one  suspeets  them  ever  to  have 
been  secrets.  Genius  bares  to  them  the  avenues  of  distant 
empires,  material  and  mental ;  conducts,  with  silent  modestyt 
to  their  portals,  and  lays  them  every  where  open ;  arms  us 
with  a  power  to  pierce  the  rook,  and  rise  above  the  winda, 
and  sotrnd  the  secus^  and  subject  all  the  tributary  realms  of 
air,  and  earth,  and  ocean,  at  our  will !  And  here  are  odMr 
unknown  friends,  that  come  to  us  with  saored  histories  attd 
philosophies — ^that  teach  us  what  we  are,  and  what  we  weM 
made  of,  and  what  we  may  become ;  with  what  powers  eiH 
dowed,  to  what  ends  and  achievements  decreed ;  who  bring 
us  truths  for  all  time,  and  treasures  of  fancy,  and  spella  of 
imagination,  not  less  precious,  that  link  all  time,  and  survive 
all  time— that  leave  us  not  a  moment  without  its  occupation 
of  delight,  and  consecrate  every  place,  however  barren— 
every  scene,  however  foreign — with  associations  that  turn  it 
to  a  home.  Yet,  with  all  these  treasures  and  powers  in  posses- 
sion, we  wonder  at  the  profitless  existence  of  the  student — pro- 
fitless, seemingly,  even  to  himself;  and  scarcely  associate  our 
possessions  with  that  true  labourer,  that  sad  and  silent  worker, 
whose  toil  is  a  problem,  and  to  whom  we  owe  them  all !  We 
may  forgive  the  ingratitude  which  seldom  acknowledges  the 
bounty  which  it  receives — which  "crams  and  blasphemes  its 
feeder** — but  how  shall  we  account  for  its  blindness  and 
ignorance?    How  should  it  thus  behold  the  toils  of  the  stu- 
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dent  in  hi?  cell,  and  fail  to  conceive  for  what  it  works — for 
whom— and  how  vast  are  the  treasures,  thus  daily  given 
away  by  those  who,  forever  bountifdl  to  others,  have  nothing 
of  their  own. 

In  the  possession  of  the  absolute  fruits,  the  material  and 
the  spiritual  results  of  the  labours  of  the  student,  we  yet 
wonder  at  his  uses.  It  is  he  who,  in  the  solitude  of  a  cheer- 
less cell  or  chamber,  in  which  the  gay  music  of  the  saloon 
never  penetrates,  calls  up,  with  the  spells  of  a  Prospero,  the 
several  Genii  of  science,  and  art,  and  philosophy,  to  do  the 
bidding  of  the  nations.  The  cut  bono  of  the  vulgar  way- 
farer, sits  scornfully  in  judgment  on  the  worker,  as  he  passes 
by;  and  if  a  more  appreciatite  ca]f)acity  recognizes  the 
benefits  which  society  owes  to  his  exhausting  and  unre- 
warded toils,  it  is  still  rather  to  smile  at  the  blind  folly  which 
prompts  to  such  perpetual  sacrifice,  than  to  be  grateful  for 
its  gifts.  Neither  of  these  classes,  whatever  difference  may 
exist  between  them,  is  capable  of  comprehending  the  neces*- 
sities,  the  nature,  the  aim,  the  hope,  the  compensative,  in  the 
character  of  the  solitary  student.  There  is  a  nature  so  won- 
derfully endowed  by  the  Deity,  that  Mammon  cannot  prevail 
against  it.  There  are  faculties  accorded  to  individual  men, 
here  and  there,  so  decidedly  pronounced,  so  despotic  in  their 
exercise,  that  it  is  easier  and  more  grateful  to  submit  to  their 
exactions,  than  to  endeavour  to  escape  or  evade  theiti. 
They  cannot  evade  them.  They  obey  as  naturally  as  the 
bird  uses  its  wings,  refusing  to  crawl  or  creep.  And  in  this 
obedience  lies  the  compensative  in  their  allotment.  It  would 
be  absurd  to  suppose  that  such  as  these  are  wholly  st'rfpt  of 
recompense.  It  is  not  such  as  will  satisfy  us,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  our  nature  does  not  arise  to  the  wants  of  such 
persons,  any  more  than  to  their  performances.  Our  pleasures 
are  as  peculiar  and  individual  as  our  endowments.  Now,  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  is  a  pleasure  as  well  as  a  passion,  of 
itself.  It  is  not  without  its  profits,  though  these  are  of  a 
sort  to  tempt  no  mind  but  that  of  the  student.  Nor  do  these 
pleasures  or  profits  constitute  his  direct  or  leading  object — 
Scarcely,  indeed,  his  object  at  all.  They  occur  incidentally  in 
his  progress,  conditioned  wholly  by  his  performances.    They 
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resalt  wholly  from  the  gratified  exercise  of  his  own  facul- 
ties— ^in  the  due  use  to  which  he  puts  his  natural  powers. 
Nor  do  they  consist,  as  is  vulgarly  supposed,  in  the  tempo- 
rary triumph,  or  the  {>ermanent  reputation,  which  may  flow 
from  a  long  toil  unbrokenly  pursued.  These  are  the  dreams 
which  serve  to  refresh  the  student  in  his  exhaustion,  bat 
which  do  not  constitute  his  motive*  It  is  for  that  which  the 
world  ignorantly  asks.  The  answer  is  a  simple  one.  He 
obeys  a  duty  implied  in  an  endowment.  He  cannot  help  but 
obey.  He  has  no  help,  ho  hope,  but  in  this  obedieuce.  The ' 
Fate  has  him  wholly  in  her  power — has  fastened  upon  his 
very  soul,  and  suffers  no  evasion.  He  must  perform  at  her 
bidding.  It  is  the  decree  of  his  secret  nature,  which  it  is 
easier  to  recognize  than  to  resist. 

The  sense  of  duty  is  felt  in  due  degree  with  the  allotments 
and  endowments  of  men.  To  whom  much  ha^  been  given, 
from  him  much  will  be  required.  The  interest  which  the 
great  taskmaster  demands,  is  strictly  proportioned  to  the  cafh 
ital  conferred.  The  man  with  many  tedents,  is  the  man  with 
many  trusts— his  sense  of  responsibility  is  so  much  greater  than 
that  of  other  men.  The  feeling  of  duty  becomes  an  instinct. 
He  never  knows  escape  from  the  pressure  upon  his  shoul- 
ders. Hence,  the  cares,  the  ceaseless  labour,  the  concentra- 
ted life  of  watch  and  toil,  which  press  upon  the  student. 
The  necessity  which  goads  -  him  to  the  task,  is  an  essential 
element  of  the  faculty  which  is  to  be  exercised.  Hence,  we 
see  that  men  of  great  genius  and  talents  are  also  men  of 
ceaseless  industry.  They  never  cease  from  labour.  They 
die  in  the  harness.  Their  life  is  a  long  suffering — ^if  we 
are  to  judge  of  their  privations  by  what  constitutes  the 
pleasures  of  other  men— 'and  that  they  bear  it  with  patience, 
and  keep  up  a  wonderful  courage,  is  to  be  accounted  for  only 
by  assuming  that  the  good  God,  who  has  given  the  task  to  do, 
has  endowed  them  also  with  a  strength  to  endure,  commen- 
surate with  the  weight  of  tkeir  burdens.  ^To  suppose  other- 
wise, is  to  wrong  the  wisdom  and  the  mercy  of  the  Creator. 

That  endowments  are  special  among  men,  would  also 
prove  them  to  be  as  various  and  wide  as  the  necessities  of 
the  race.    They  could  be  special  only,  that  they  might  be 
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varioas.  The  same  law  respecting  division  of  labour,  is  sig- 
nified by  nature,  in  the  diversity  of  her  gifts;  yet  we  are 
perpetually  quarreling  with  students  because  they  do  one 
thing,  and  shrink  from  undertaking  another.  We  are  for 
harnessing  all  men  to  the  same  taskworks,  brutally  regard- 
less, as  well  of  the  policy,  as  of  the  special  design,  of  Prov- 
idence. That  we  thus  exact  of  men  labours  for  which  they 
are  imperfectly  fitted — or  not  fitted  at  all — that  men,  of  their 
own  vanity  and  will,  every  day  undertake  a  work  totally 
beyond  their  strength  and  capacity — is,  perhaps,  the  most 
fruitful  of  all  the  sources  of  human  disappointment  and  de- 
feat. We  are  all  individual.  Our  individuality  determines 
our  gifts.  Our  gifts  determine  our  pursuits  and  toils.  All 
have  gifts  of  some  sort  or  other ;  more  or  less  high  ;  more  or 
less  common  ;  and,  more  or  less  exacting.  We  must  follow, 
not  lead,  these  gifts.  We  are  to  use,  not  subdae  them. 
They  are  to  be  exercised  to  the  extent  of  their  susceptibili- 
ties and  capacities ;  and  if  we  are  only  honest  in  striving  to 
find  out  what  they  are,' we  can  never  mistake  the  business 
in  life  which  it  is  appointed  for  us  to  do.  The  man  designed 
for  a  mere  mechanical  labour,  will  never  then  so  far  mis- 
take his  vocation,  as  to  be  ambitious  of  clerical  distinctions; 
robing  himself  for  the  forum  or  altar  only  to  his  own  dis- 
credit, and  the  degradation  of  the  ministry.  It  is,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  best  arguments  in  behalf  of  the  social,  as  the 
natural,  state  of  man,  this  diversity  of  gifts  and  employ- 
ments. Thus,  without  sense  of  shame,  or  pain,  or  denial,  or 
fear  of  defeat,  men  work  together,  harmonioosly,  to  a  com- 
mon result,  in  a  common  cause,  only  while  working  in  difier- 
ent  avocations.  This  is  the  only  communism  which  God 
appoints.  Know  the  task  that  is  allotted  to  you  especial-* 
ly,  and  do  that  task«  and  attempt  no  other.  Find  out  what 
you  are  best  fitted  for,  and  work  your  peculiar  capacity  to 
the  utmost.  This  is  to  do  God's  work,  and  is  the  true  begin- 
ning of  all  religion. 

The  student  naturally  submits  to  this  law,  because  of  the 

despotic  character  of    his   endowment.      It  is  this  which 

makes  self-denial  comparatively  easy.    His  gifts  are  of  rare 

and  peculiar  character,  and,  hence,  the  surprise  which  his 
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habits  provoke  among  men  ;  and,  we  may  add,  the  offence 
which  they  so  frequently  offer  to  the  self-esteem  of  their 
neighbour.  Our  vanity  resists  the  idea  of  endowments  con- 
ferred upon  our  fellow  superior  to  our  own.  We  are  for 
bringing  him  down  to  our  level.  We  sneer  at  his  pursuits, 
and  point  with  exultation  to  the  little  wordly  profits  or  plea- 
sures which  they  bring.  We  insist  upon  these  worldly  prof- 
its, as  tests  and  standards,  by  which  to  determine  upon  the 
demerits  of  his  avocation  ;  and  we  thus  declare  the  inferior- 
ity of  our  own  aims,  and  the  absence  of  all  stimuli^  in  oar 
own  case,  which  are  not  of  the  earth,  earthy.  Instead  of 
encouraging  him  in  pursuits  which  take  him  out  of  our  own 
path,  and  diversify  the  occupations  of  man,  we  would  igno- 
rantly  goad  him  into  competition  with  ourselves ;  thus  crowd- 
ing the  departments  of  ordinary  labour,  and  abridging,  with 
our  own,  the  resources  of  the  community.  It  is^thus  that 
we  refuse  our  sympathies  to  those  who  yet  strive  in  our  be- 
half, and,  in  our  own  despite,  assert  the  best  policies  of  so- 
ciety; and  this,  in  a  presumptuous  blindness,  which  sits  in 
judgment,  not  upon  the  student  simply,  but  upon  the  Crea- 
tor, who,  with  his  peculiar  endowments,  has  coupled  an  un- 
bending will,  which  toils  on  in  the  appointed  duty,  though  it 
starves,  and  prosecutes  its  secret  labours  for  the  good  of  man, 
though  mocked  by  contempt,  and  such  privations  as  the 
greater  mass  is  seldom  willing  to  forego.  How  much  more 
just  and  easy,  were  we  in  the  right  mood  to  judge — gov- 
erned by  a  proper  humility — to  assume  that  the  law  of  the 
student's  nature,  however  unlike  our  own,  is  yet  quite  as  le- 
gitimate :  that,  as  it  is  the  province  of  some  animals  to  soar, 
others  to  walk,  or  creep,  and  still  other  tribes  to  swim,  so 
it  is  appointed  among  men  that  there  shall  be  corresponding 
differences  in  the  provinces  of  their  several  efforts  and  ex- 
ertions; and  that  it  would  be  just  as  unreasonable  to  ex- 
pect the  poet  to  be  the  mathematician,  or  the  philologist  to 
be  the  mechanic,  or  the  born  statesman  (for  individual  en- 
dowments constitute  a  natural  right  to  peculiarity  of  place 
r\!id  position)  to  be  the  engineer ;  or  to  require  the  eagle  to 
emulate  the  paces  of  the  sheep,  the  buffalo  to  fly  to  the 
haunts  of  the  eagle,  or  the  lark  to  descend  from  his  airy 
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perch,  at  the  portals  of  the   dawn,  and  struggle  in  marshy 
wallows  with  the  tortoise  or  the  crab. 

We  must  assume  the  rare  endowments  of  the  devoted 
student  to  form  a  necessity  as  imperative  asit  is  peculiar ;  and, 
further,  that  his  compensations  lie  in  the  exactions  of  his 
duty,  and    are  to  be  regarded  as  just  as  peculiar   as  his 
endowments.     You  will  ask,  still,  of  what  use  is  this  philo- 
logy— this  dull,  laborious,  groping  among  dead  languages, 
which  nobody  speaks,  and  which  are  so  harsh  in  our  ears; 
and  where  can  be  the  pleasure  in  it?     So  the  uninitiate  will 
ask  of  a  score  of  other  studies,  which  are  pursued  in  loneli- 
ness by  the  occasional  student.     But  with  this  you  have  no 
concern.     You  must  take  for  granted  both  the  duty  and  the 
pleasure.      You  are  content   to  live  with  the  day.      Your 
sunshine  is  very  grateful  to  you.     You  hunt,  you  hawk,  you 
carouse ;  you  join  the  merry  circle  when  you  can  ;  the  eve- 
ning party  when  you  please ;  the  ostentatious  festivities  of 
the  crowd ;  and  you  are  satisfied  with  the  pleasures  of  the 
life  you  lead.     You  snap  your  fingers,  Sardanapalus  fashion, 
at  grave  matters.     Life  is  very  good  for  you  as  it  is,  without 
any  closer  acquaintance  with  the  Egyptians,  and  other  mum- 
mified nations.    Very  good  ;  and  we  will  suppose  that  you  are 
free  from  all  reproach.     Be  it  so.     But,  possibly,  could  the 
blue-bottle  fly,  the  beetle,  or  the  pismire,  discourse  a  while, 
they  might  sing  you  the  very  same  song,  and  to  as  pleasant 
a  burden.     But,  it  is   well  for  men  that  there  are  individu- 
als, here  and  there,  who,  by  their  lonely  and  unappreciated 
toils,  see  that  the  world  sufiers  no  loss  of  the  thing  once  in 
its  possession.      They  preserve  laws,  languages,  arts,  sci- 
ences, even  fables,  as  things,  God-given  once, — very  precious 
in  their  day   to  humanity,   and  which  humanity,  here  and 
there,  finds  very  precious  still.     We  are  not  to  rate  the  va- 
lue of  things  according  to  their  daily  use.     We  put  away 
and  enshrine,  only  for  occasional  study  and  examination  the 
most  precious  of  our  stores.     Some  of  them  we  consecrate 
and  make  sacred.     There  are  priests  to  whom  these  trea- 
sures are  severally  entrusted ;  keepers  of  sacred  relics  to  be 
brought  out  and  shown  only  on  stated  occasions. 
In  this  way  the  world  loses  nothing.    There  is  a  store- 
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house  somewhere  foreVery  thing ;  and  the  possessions  of  the 
past  are  of  such  value  that  we  find  their  standards  rising  in 
estimation  among  a  people  in  proportion  to  their  own  rise  to 
excellence  and  wisdom.  The  present  time,  perhaps,  never 
reaches  its  proper  height  till  it  finds  itself  fully  able  to  take 
the  altitude  of  the  past ;  and  when  we  are  called  to  take  this 
measurement,  it  requires  some  virtues  more  than  common  for 
the  task.  This. brings  into  play  the  two  great  conservative 
principles  of  humanity,  without  which  we  should  be  as  the 
beasts  that  perish — Faith  and  Veneration.  With  faith  we 
understand  our  own  measure  ;  in  veneration,  we  find  the 
provocation  to  continued  achievement,  in  continuation  and 
emulation,  of  what  has  been  done  and  left  us  by  our  mighty 
predecessors.  To  take  their  measure  we  must  have  men 
among  us  who  possess  their  learning  ;  who  must  teach  as 
all  that  they  knew ;  who  must  show  us  all  that  they  aimed 
at,  designed,  desired  or  achieved ;  who  shall  carefully  put 
away  and  preserve  their  chronicles  and  acts.  Upon  these 
we  are  to  build.  Upon  these  we  daily  build.  Who  consti- 
tute this  special  order,  this  priesthood  to  which  we  consign 
the  sacred  things,  the  treasures  and  the  trophies  of  our  an- 
cestors— such  things  as  we  cannot  part  with,  unless  to  the 
utter  forfeiture  of  our  own  progress  T  To  whom  but  the  se- 
lected minds  of  the  country — whom  God  selects — whom  he 
designs  for  this  very  duty  by  an  arbitrary  nature  which  suf- 
fers them  to  pursue  no  other  object — the  little  lonely  band  of 
students  in  what  we  sneeringly  call  the  abstract — which  is 
the  mother  of  the  practical ; — who  bury  themselves  in  the 
tombs  of  buried  ages,  their  lamps  lighted  by  oil  extracted 
from  dead  men's  bones ; — who  forswear  the  pleasures  of  the 
present,  that  they  may  the  better  serve  it — and  who  thus 
constitute  the  only  medium  for  connecting  it  with  the  past ! 
Through  their  medium,  time  itself  remains  an  unbroken 
chain,  linking  all  events  and  places  ; — thus  it  is  that  we  find 
a  wondrous  unity  of  moral  purpose  prevailing  everywhere, 
and  in  all  periods,  in  spite  of  the  diversities  of  race,  habits, 
necessities,  genius  and  epochs.  Thus  it  is,  through  such  hum- 
ble, unexacting  agents,  old  sciences,  languages,  laws,  monn- 
mentSy  arts,  morals,  are  made  to  survive ;  furnishing  materials 
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for  all  coining  generations,  even  as  they  furnished  employ- 
ment for  the  past.  They  bear  the  unextinguished  torch  of 
learning  through  all  the  ages,  and  find  their  own  light  and 
warmth  in  the  torch  they  carry.  That  they  find  it  grateful 
to  perform  this  office, — that  the  office  itself  is  to  them  suffi- 
cient employment  and  reward,  is  due  entirely  to  their  pecu- 
liar endowment.  But  for  their  agency,  under  the  special 
decree  of  a  benevolent  Deity,  what  of  noble,  great,  grand  or 
wise,  would  a  race  preserve  of  its  predecessor  ?  Only  its 
passions  and  appetites,  perhaps;  for  these  belong  to  the  ani- 
mal nature  ;  but  never  its  achievements,  its  example,  the  true 
treasures  it  has  won,  and  the  living  truth  that  must  be  found 
in  what  has  been  the  life  of  every  people. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  determine,  by  what  we  ourselves  do, 
think  and  feel — by  what  we  desire  and  enjoy, — upon  the 
propriety  of  the  mission  of  those  who  pursue  a  life  of  self- 
denial  and  seeming  profitlessness.  That  it  is  a  life  of  self- 
denial, />ri/na /^ae  argues  for  its  disinterestedness.  That  it 
is  one  without  worldly  profit,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  con- 
clusive against  its  worldly  use,  and  the  propriety  of  its  adop- 
tion. We  are  quite  too  apt  to  obtrude  these  perpetual  stand- 
ards of  the  earth  upon  the  judgment,  when  we  are  called 
to  decide  upon  the  employment  of  the  soul  and  mind.  W6 
are  not  to  say  to  our  neighbour — **  do  this  thing  as  we 
do  it : — see  the  profit."  He  perhaps  cannot  rlo  it  if  he 
would.  Nay,  that  you  find  it  your  mission,  is  almost  con- 
clusive that  it  is  not  his ;  since  the  providence  of  God  rarely 
crowds  any  one  path  with  the  appointed  workers  in  it.  Do 
what  is  proper  for  your  hands,  and  take  for  granted  that 
what  he  finds  meet  to  do,  is  proper  in  its  place  for  him.  You 
both  work  together  though  you  work  apart.  Nay,  if  you 
did  not  work  apart,  in  ihis  manner,  we  might  find  you  work- 
ing against  each  other,  and  in  hourly  and  deadly  conflict. 
Society,  justly  constituted,  and  successful,  implies  every 
variety  of  performances.  A  nation  really  never  arrives  at 
any  pre-eminence,  or  even  comparative  excellence,  until  it 
puts  to  use  all  the  energies-  and  all  the  endowments  of  its 
people.  Each  contributes  according  to  his  genius — some 
bear  upon  the  obvious  and  familiar  tasks,  others  adventure 
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in  fields  which,  more  remote,  are  yet  not  foreign  to  the  com- 
mon habits  and  experiences  of  men  ;  while  others  again 
content  themselvs  with  toils  which  are  seemingly  exclusive — 
which  separate  them  from  the  daily  exercises  of  the  multi- 
tude— and  their  performances  are  supposed  to  be  less  useful 
than  the  rest,  simply  because  their  uses  are  less  obvious  to 
vulgar  necessities,  desires  and  tastes.  But,  however  unutili- 
tarian  such  labours  may  appear,  it  will  be  found  that  their 
performances  harmonize  with  those  of  the  community. 
There  will  come  a  day  when  these  performances  will  rise 
into  eminent  importance,  meeting  an  emergency,  or  opening 
new  avenues  to  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  others.  Per- 
haps it  would  be  quite  safe  to  assert  that  the  more  abstract 
in  appearance  the  toil,  makes  it,  in  fact,  more  than  all  others 
useful  and  essential  to  a  race.  Your  merely  practical  men 
rarely  rise  beyond  the  lessons  they  have  been  taught.  The 
abstract  worker  is  the  social  teacher.  His  problems  are 
hard,  and  to  be  learned  only  gradually.  But  the  generations 
gather  them  slowly,  and  once  acquired,  they  are  no  lon- 
ger abstract  or  idle.  They  are  so  many  steps  to  new  posses- 
sions ;  and  the  sooner  we  learn  to  use  these  steps,  the  sooner 
we  reach  the  noblest  heights  of  eminence,  such  as  are  worthy 
to  inspire  the  ambition  of  a  people.  It  is  in  this  way  that 
we  owe  the  mystery  of  things  now  common  to  the  solitary 
student.  All  things,  however  common  now,  were  once  mys- 
terious. Their  solution  did  not  lie  with  that  class  of  men 
whom  the  world  ignorantly  denominates  the  only  useful  ; 
but  to  men  of  enlarged  mind,  sedate  thought,  grave  studies, 
and  a  self-sacrificing  nature,  that  never  cared  about  its  own 
rewards,  while  achieving  the  great  discoveries  which  consii- 
tute  their  mission  and  the  necessities  of  their  souls  on  earth. 
In  our  new  world, — in  the  Southern  States  particularly, — 
as  perhaps  in  every  purely  agricultural  region, — we  are  apt 
to  underrate  the  value  of  all  employments  which  are  without 
immediate  or  very  apparent  results.  Learning  and  the 
sciences,  unless  addressed  to  works  of  immediate  profit,  are 
not  much  esteemed  or  desired.  We  build  no  temples  for 
them — create  and  call  no  priesthood  to  their  altars — offer 
no  sacrifices  to  their  divinities,  and  especially   withhold  our 
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tithes.  Society  contents  us  with  its  mere  graces.  The 
mind  of  the  country  takes  but  one  direction,  and  the  notorie- 
ty and  success  which  attend  the  efforts  of  thepolitieian  and 
the  orator,  seduce  us  from  studies  of  permanent  value,  and 
more  ennobling  tendency.  The  consequence  is  that  we  have 
no  libraries.  We  possess  not  the  common  apparatus  of 
learning.  There  is  no  motive  to  tlje  highest  education. 
There  is  no  thoroughness  in  what  is  taught.  Popular  ora- 
tory necessarily  breeds  superficiality,  and  declamation  usurps 
all  the  fields  of  thought.  We  feed  on  splendid  common 
placesdaily ;  in  the  court,  in  the  church,  at  the  bar, — wher- 
ever we  find  the  audience,  wherever  we  seek  the  orator. — 
The  consequence  of  all  this,  is  the  inevitable  decline  of 
our  mental  standards.  It  is  surprising  how  little  satisfies 
us  now.  We  look  back  to  our  possessions,  in  men,  only 
thirty  years  ago,  and  we  are  confounded  at  the  contrast. 
Thus  demagogism  and  utilitarianism  work  together  for  our 
defeat  as  a  people.  The  merest  pretension  fills  the  high 
places.  Fools  rush  in,  naturally,  where  there  "is  no  wisdom 
to  take  the  places;  and  no  man  casting  his  sufl'rage  seems  to 
ask  after  the  qualifications  of  the  candidate.  Management 
packs  all  the  places  of  power  and  authority.  It  is  not  simply 
in  politics  that  this  system  prevails.  Our  colleges,  church- 
es, universities — all  sacred  places — are  subjects  of  bargain 
and  sale ;— no  degree  of  incompetence  incapacitates  where  the 
degree  of  impudence  is  commensurate ;  and  no  authority  is 
sufficiently  supreme  in  society -to  put  the  pretender  to  shame 
in  his  misplaced  elevation.  Such  being  undeniably  the 
case,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  thorough  student,  the 
honest- working,  humbly-seeking,  sadly-striving  Student,  in 
any  of  the  departments,  is  a  rare  occurrence.  He  is  out  of 
place.  He  is  not  wanted.  The  worst  feature  in  our  case, 
is  that  we  have  no  sort  of  notion  of  his  uses,  and  no  sym- 
pathy with  that  rare  spectacle,  a  religious  scholarship,  such 
as  is  beautifully  described  in  the  oration  before  us — the 
self-denying,  lonely  worker  among  the  living-dead  of  books 
and  languages — unsought,  unhonored,  almost  unloved — one 
who  asks  nothing,  expects  nothing,  from  the  generation  for 
which  he  works, — trimming  the  midnight  lamp  in  weariness — 
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out  watching  the  stars — one  who  knows  that  he  toils  without 
hope  of  reward — who  toils  without  succour — required  to 
make  bricks  without  straw,  and  doomed  to  see  the  work  of 
his  hands  unvalued  by  the  very  people  for  which  it  is 
wrought.     A  sad  spectacle,  yet  bow  beautiful ! 

"  Such  are  they 
Who  combat  >grith  themselves  and  nobly  dare 
The  conflict  with  the  passions  ! — Who  depart 
Alone  into  the  wilderness,  and  call 
Stranfire  spirits,  disembodied,  from  the  cloud. 
The  torrent  and  the  storm,  for  hidden  things 
Sealed  up  from  other  men  ;  to  them  alone, 
Revealed  in  secret.     Their  abode  is  not 
The  abode  of  slumber.     Never  do  they  rest. 
On  beds  of  down,  and  with  voluptuous  dream. 
Consume  the  waking  hours.    A  silent  Care, 
Beside  them  sits,  and  trims  the  midnight  lamp. 
And  mournfully  still  summons  them  to  tasks. 
That  make  thought  subject ;  and  from  Fancy  wrest 
The  pinions  that  would  carry  her  afar. 
To  refuge,  in  the  airy  realms  of  dream. 
Thus  grief  hath  birth  in  duty,  and  denies 
Repose  to  solitude.     A  gloomy  train 
Hover  about  the  sad  domain  where  Thought^ 
Striving  at  Past  and  Future,  hangs  between, 
Self-poised,  and  to  denial  of  the  life 
That,  with  the  present  pleasure  still  might  cheer 
The  worn  humanity  ;  and  dress  the  space. 
With  grateful  images  for  heart  and  eye.** 

The  picture  is  not  one  to  woo  the  undevout  worshipper. 
The  world  naturally  shrinks  from  such  endurance.  But  we 
should  not  loathe,  or  hate,  or  despise,  the  courage  which  is 
greater  than  our  own,  or  mock  the  endowment  which  such 
self  sacrifice  implies.  We  have  said  that  such  laborers 
have  a  recompense  of  their  own — not  such  as  seems  grate- 
ful to  us,  but  still  of  a  sort  to  cheer  the  being  whose  duties 
are  thus  peculiar.  Hear  what  the  Poet  says  farther,  of  the 
compensative  in  their  case. 

'*  Night  is  their  hour  for  aspiration  ;  then, — ', 
When  the  Day  lapses  into  hush, — and  Sleep 
Broods  gently  o*er  the  ciiy,  like  a  spell, 
Soft  as  the  fanning  of  the  angel's  wipg 
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O'er  the  celestial  favorite, — whm  toil, 

Throws  by  the  hammer  and  anvil,  and  grows  bleafc. 

In  the  forget  fulness  of  all  present  care — 

Comes  Thought  to  their  dark  mansions,  and  unveils 

Her  pale  sepulcliral  lamp,  and  leads  them  forth 

In  silence,  with  thin  finger  on  wan  lips,  ^ 

To  lonely  groves  of  search — to  distant  plains. 

Strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  nations.    There  they  meet, 

Dim  shapes  that  question — gloomy  doubts  thai  vex— 

Vague  aspects  of  the  wondrous  and  the  wild. 

That  wrestle  with  them  fiercely  ;  till  they  sink. 

Almost  into  despondency  ;  but  rise. 

Refreshed  by  other  aspects,  that  attend, 

And  feed  them  with  strange  nourishment  and  care, 

So  that  the  muscle  from  the  labour  grows. 

And  every  fall  upon  the  lap  of  earth 

Is  mother  of  a  wing.     There,  the  fair  morn. 

Herself  refreshed  from  dreams  beneath  the  sea. 

Finds  them  sad  watchera ;  but  no  longer  spent 

By  weariness  in  conflict — finds  them  strong 

For  the  renewal  of  the  nightly  toil. 

And  the  great  burden  of  that  resolute  will. 

That  sweetens  solitude,  and  makes  the  waste, 

Grow  even  into  the  garden.     Solemn  thoughts 

Oppress  not  their  great  shoulders.     They  have  drank 

Of  cool  and  secret  waters.     They  have  heard. 

There,  in  the  eternal  quiet  of  the  hills, 

The  voice  of  tutors,  reverend  as  the  snn. 

In  the  sun's  secret  of  a  thousand  year?. 

That  brought  the  Sun's  best  favors  to  their  eouls  1 

Books  have  they  connM,  but  not  in  th^e  alone 

Grown  wise  for  future  service ;  but  have  won. 

Lessons  of  freshness,  never  to  be  found 

In  the  establii'hed  principles  of  books  ; — 

Lessons  of  their  own  hearts  and  of  the  truth. 

New  planted  in  each  nobly  striving  soul ! 

And  thus  their  sweet  is  of  their  sadness  bom, 

And  of  the  solitude  ;  and  they  have  joys, 

That  die  not,  Inn  perpetual  grow  from  use 

And  their  content ;  and  forth  ihey  walk,  with  thoughts 

That  take  them  from  themselves,  and  from  the  cares, 

Low-bom,  that  wait  upon  the  common  life. 

To  them  the  universe  is  one  vast  book. 

Each  letter  writ  in  life ; — the  beautiful  sky 

Wears,  ever  a  meaning  on  its  glorious  page. 

Full  of  most  sweet  philosophies  ;  pictured  bright 

With  living  fancies, — wings  and  generous  creatures 

Whose  song  is  the  glad  reflex  of  a  life 
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Both  past  and  future,  that  divides  us  not, 

Who  read,  but  mingles  us  with  both,  and  yield 

To  our  enjoymeut,  in  the  present  aim, 

The  Eternal  now  of  consciousness — all  time. 

Being  ours,  in  the  eternity  of  self. 

For  them  the  Sun  is  as  a  living  God, 

The  representative  of  that  great  light. 

Central,  tbat  to  the  Universe,  throughout, 

Bring*8  life  and  Immortality — all  joys 

Being  wrapt  in  ihat  of  the  concepdvesen^e, 

Th*  all  piercing  eye,  iht*ever  searching  wing: — 

And  the  pale  muon  who  takfs  her  walk  by  night, 

Is  a  fond  mother,  with  sweet  legends  fiird. 

To  temper  the  sad  mind  to  gentlest  moodi, 

Subduing  churlish  humours — chiding  tho  aem, 

That  makes  us  fietful  in  our  common  cares, — 

Teaching  indulgence  to  humanity. 

And  moving  as  a  harpstring,  heard  by  night^ 

When  winds  aie  querulous  ahoui  the  grave, 

That  soothes  and  lingers  ftiudly,  and  at  iai-t. 

Dies  out  in  sweet  and  melanchtily  sounds ! — 

Such  are  the  pleasures,  from  rare  fancies  sprung, 

And  great  imaginings,  that  wail  on  him, 

Who  fles  the  crowd,  and  to  the  embrace  with  Thought, 

Yields  up  his  spirit,  dec." 

But  we  must  not  pursue  this  wandering  vein,  under  the 
beguiling  spells  of  the  poet.  The  subject  is  better  discussed 
in  the  fine  oration  before  us.  Mr.  Miles  is  one  of  those  soli- 
tary students  of  whom  our  little  world  is  perpetu'vlly  disqai- 
eted,  by  the  cut  bono  of  his  studies.  lie  hankers  after 
Sanscrit,  and  Arabic,  and  Persian,  and  Chinese,  Hebrew,  and 
the  rest  of  the  tongues,  ancient  and  modern,  which  the  old 
ladies  honestly  believe  that  we  owe  to  the  confounding  of 
speech  at  the  building  of  Btbel.  He  gropes  night  and  day 
in  these  studies.  He  gropes  among  the  Greeks,  and  in  Greek 
philosophy.  Here  is  his  pnssion.  For  thi#he  would  quit  all 
other  toils,  and,  in  his  darkened  chamber,  at  all  hours,  you 
find  him  a  dweller  only  among  books,  straining  sight  and 
mind,  in  deciphering  old  records  of  law  and  learning. 

We  do  not  reproach  him  for  these  studies,  when  wc  so 
frequently  see  the  fine  effects  that  they  produce.  If  we  have 
cause  of  reproach  at  all,  it  is  for  his  own  sake, — that  he  so 
much  devotes  himself  to  the  ancient^,  and  so  little  to  us, — 
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that  he  too  much  rohs  the  present  for  the  past — that  his 
sacrifice  is  too  intense, — not  only  depriving  him  pf  present 
enjoyments,  but  lessening  his  strength  even  for  those  pursuits 
upon  which  he  has  set  his  heart.  We  can  readily  admit  the 
preferences  of  the  student,  but  we  deny  his  right  to  impair 
his  health, — the  strength  and  the  comfort  of  his  physical  man, 
in  his  too  constant  devotion  to  his  tasks.  It  is  essential  for 
his  happiness  and  health,  that  he  should  commune  at  fre- 
quent periods,  with  the  living  humanity.  Society  has  its 
claims  upon  all  its  children,  and  no  one  has  the  right  entirely 
to  withdraw  himself  from  commerce  with  his  fellows.  True, 
that  this  commerce  may  not  always  be  grateful ;  the  com- 
munion may  not  be  instructive.  He  may  glean  nothing  from 
us ;  but  we  may  learn  from  him  ;  and  we  doubt  not  that,  for 
all  that  the  student  bestows  upon  society,  there  is  a  return 
made,  imperceptible,  perhaps,  to  both  parties,  which,  is  yet 
of  importance  to  the  benefactor.  There  is  a  rich  meaning 
in  the  case  of  the  fabled  Antccus,  who  could  not  be  over- 
come, so  long  as  he  was  permitted  to  touch  the  earth  in  his 
struggles.  We  are  none  of  us  wholly  spiritual.  We  must 
embrace  the  common  mother  at  frequent  periods,  if  we 
would  be  well.  We  must  take  common  food  as  well  as 
celestial  manna.  We  must  not,  in  our  ambitious  soarings 
into  the  purer  realms  of  art  and  learning,  forget  that  we  are 
mortal,  and  ^are  doomed,  wljatever  our  intellectual  claims 
and  yearnings,  to  live  and  die  like  men. 

But  we  respect,  we  cannot  quarrel  with,  him  for  what 
soTielimes  seems  very  much  like  perversity,  when  his  fault 
produces  such  fruits  as  the  oration  before  us — a  performance 
which,  in  the  novelty  of  the  subject  chosen  for  such  an  occa- 
sion, and  in  our  country — and  in  the  freedom,  ea.se  and  spirit 
of  its  treatment-«-the  wide  excursivenrss  of  its  survey,  and 
the  equal  simplicity  and  force  of  its  style — has  been 
rarely  equalled  in  our  region.  It  is  a  worthy  compan- 
ion given  to  the  admirable  oration  of  General  Hammond, 
already  reviewed  in  these  pages,  and  which  preceded  that 
of  Mr.  Miles,  before  the  members  of  the  same  Societies  o^ 
the  JSouth-Carolina  College.  The  subject  of  this  oration  is 
one  which  would  only  be  attempted  by  one,  anxious  and  able 
to  cope  with  the  sluggish  habits  of  thought  engendered  by 
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our  too  ready  consent  to  the  common  place.  It  is  not  often 
any  where  in  our  country,  especially  in  the  South,  that  the 
orator  rises  before  a  popular  audience  to  assert  claims  so 
discouraging  as  those  of  Philology.  Yet  Mr.  Miles  boldly 
meets  the  most  exacting  of  its  definitions.  He  **  understands 
by  Philology  the  study  of  language,  in  reference  to  its  phi- 
losophy and  its  bearing  upon  the  interpretation  of  ancient 
inscriptions."  His  introduction  is  very  persuasive.  He 
quotes  the  example  of  Jerome  Wolff  who  made  his  country- 
men acquainted  with  Demosthenes,  and  was  content  with 
the  honor  of  having  clothed  the  great  orator  with  the  Roman 
toga.  This  brings  our  author  to  the  motives  of  study,  in  a 
fine  passage,  in  which  declaring  his  own  subject,  he  teaches 
that  "it  is  peculiarly  the  experience  of  the  scholar  to  find 
his  consolation  and  reward  in  the  conviction  that  his  avoca- 
cation  is  itself  noble,  however  solitary  and  neglected  he 
may  be  in  its  pursuit."  A  brief  survey  follows  of  the  utilita- 
rian philosophy,  by  which  all  such  studies  are  sneered  at 
and  discouraged.  On  this  point  our  author  admirably  re- 
marks : — 

"  This  false  confusion  of  utility  with  material  interests,  has  its  root 
in  the  no  less  gross  than  narrow  error,  of  measuring  the  destiny  of 
Humanity  by  the  limited  scale  of  self-interest  and  *  the  conservation 
of  body  and  goods. '  But  man  is  a  creature  of  such  manifold  capaci- 
ties and  complicated  relations,  that  to  trace  his  history,  to  estimate  his 
capabilities,  and  to  conceive  bis  destiny,  we  must  exhaust  the  know- 
ledge of  earth  and  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  eternity.  With  each 
successive  age  some  new  phase  of  liis  career  is  unfolded ;  and  it  is  an 
undoubted  Law  of  that  Providence  under  whose  guidance  the  drama 
of  Humanity  is  conducted,  that  every  real  advancement  achieved  by 
man  shall  be  based  upon  his  intelligent  use  of  the  knowledge  and 
experience  of  the  past.  This  knowledge  and  experience  is  only  to  be 
reached,  and  to  be  made  practical,  by  being  wrought  into  forms  which 
render  it  gradually  the  common  possession — a  part  of  the  universal 
education — of  the  mind  of  the  age,  through  those  very  Sciences  which 
are  often  regarded  as  highly  unpractical. 

**  With  our  present  light,  it  appears  to  be  a  self-evident  proposition, 
that  the  destiny  of  man  must  be  the  realization  of  all  that  is  involved 
in  the  Idea  of  Man,  or,  in  other  words,  all  of  which  such  a  being  is 
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capable.  In  past  ^es  the  course  of  Nations  has  been  an  unconscious 
progress  towards  the  fulfilment  of  that  Idea ;  that  is,  the  Races  have 
performed  their  part  in  the  great  drama  of  History,  without  having 
reflectively  realized  as  their  aim  the  advancement  of  Human  Nature 
towards  its  highest  possible  development.  The  Greeks,  for  example, 
-who  have  contributed,  in  the  Plan  of  Divine  Providence,  such  vitally 
important  elements  to  the  whole  subsequent  culture  and  progress  of  the 
civilized  world,  certainly  did  not  entertain  any  conception  of  advancing 
the  cause  of  Man,  as  a  conscious  aim  in  their  astonishing  efforts ;  but 
they  simply  wrought  out  instinctively  the  evolution  of  the  powers  which 
God  had  implanted  in  their  race  as  National  Characteristics.  If  we 
take  any  specific  period  of  History,  we  shall  find  the  same  to  be  true  of 
any  given  Nations,  that  they  have  pursued  their  course  with  no  con- 
scious reference  to  the  destiny  of  Humanity,  but  only  to  their  own 
National  exigencies.  And  yet,  when  we  take,  as  we  are  enabled  now  to 
do,  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  whole  past  field  of  History,  we  see 
that  the  most  varied  and  apparently  contradictory  aims  of  National 
effort,  have  really  been  contributing  to  the  progress  of  Humanity  col- 
lectively towards  its  real  goal ;  and  the  conviction  irresistibly  forces 
itself  upon  us,  that  there  is  an  Intelligent  Providence  working  in,  guid- 
ing, and  defining,  the  current  of  History,  with  a  unity  of  purpose  to  a 
definite  end,  however  bUndly  or  unconsciously  the  Nations  may  have 
pursued  their  complicated  and  devious  courses.  Convinced  that  Divine 
Providence  is  so  guiding  the  course  of  History  that  Humanity  may  re- 
alize all  of  which  it  is  capable,  we  cannot  but  know  that  it  is  incumbent 
upon  us  to  contribute  to  that  realization,  through  a  faithful  performance 
of  our  duty  in  the  station  which  Providence  has  assigned  us,  profiting 
by  the  experience  of  the  past  to  form  enlarged  conceptions  of  the  aims 
and  relations  of  Man. 

"  With  these  views,  we  can  perceive  that  all  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Art,  Learning,  and  Science,  are  equally  necessary,  in  their  appro 
priate  spheres,  for  the  full  unfolding  of  Humanity ;  and  that  their  re- 
spective utility  does  not  consist  or  terminate  merely  in  their  development 
of  intellect  or  of  physical  wealth,  but'  that  these  results  are  themselves 
only  the  involved  consequences  and  subordinate  means  of  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  Idea  of  Man.  As  soon  as  we  loose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  Divine  Plan  with  regard  to  Humanity,  to  the  unfolding  of 
-which  all  the  manifestations  of  human  capability  contribute,  it  becomes 
very  diflScult  to  say  what  is  the  absolute  use  of  anything. " 

Again,  on  the  same  subject,  how  well  said  is  the  following : 
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"But  in  the  great  Plan  of  God,  nothing  is  useless  or  unpractical; 
everjthiog  contributes,  in  its  place,  to  the  realization  of  the  harmonious 
design.  It  is  not,  therefore,  our  business  or  our  wisdom  to  be  perpetu- 
ally questioning  the  utility  of  this  or  that  pursuit ;  but  as  the  workman 
is  to  perform  the  labor  assigned  him,  whether  he  can  perceive  or  not  its 
relation  to  the  design  of  the  architect,  so  is  it  our  duty  to  work  accord- 
ing to  the  respective  capabilities  with  which  God  has  endowed  lis,  con- 
fident that  He  has  appointed  the  work  with  reference  to  its  bearing  upon 
His  All-comprehensive  Plan.  That  Plan  is  not  bound  by  Time;  it 
embraces  other  states  of  existence ;  it  comprehends  Eternity.  Hence 
the  work  to  which  by  our  peculiar  endowments  we'are  called  in  this  life, 
may  not  be  destined  to  manifest  its  results  or  its  meanijag  until  we 
shall  have  entered  another  stage  of  existence.  This  must  be  emphati- 
cally the  case  with  regard  to  large  portions  of  intellectual  labor.  The 
acquisitions  of  the  mind  must  be  like  itself  immortal;  and  the  student 
who  is  called  to  labors  which  he  well  knows  cannot  be  here  completed, 
and  the  results  of  which  will  admit,  perhaps,  of  but  very  limited  appli- 
cation at  his  hands,  must  find  a  powerful  incitement  and  consolation  in 
the  belief  that  his  work  is  appointed  to  bo  pursued  for  its  own  sake, 
and  that  ho  is  acquiring  an  intellectual  furniture  and  culture,  which  will 
find  their  true  application  and  explanation  in  another  sphere  of  being." 

The  profound  religious  sentiment,  so  elevated  and  encour- 
aging which  this  extract  embodies,  scarcely  needs  that  we 
should  dwell  upon  it.  Its  force  must  strike  the  thought  the 
moment  it  is  read.  Unless  with  such  encouragement,  the 
pursuit  of  such  studies  is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter.  Our 
author  shows  here  the  embarrassments  in  the  way  of  such 
pursuits — in  our  region  especially. 

"Behold  the  youth  irresistibly  called  by  endowment  and  inclination 
to  the  studies  of  the  scholar.  Allured,  excited,  captured,  by  the  enti- 
cing but  unsatisfying  antepast  of  knowledge  vouchsafed  him  in  some 
such  favored  Institution  as  yours  -.—catching  glimpses  of  the  boundless 
fields  indicated  by  access  to  some  such  literary  stores  as  your  well-selected 
library  affords : — determined  to  the  prosecution  of  some  specific  depart- 
ment of  learning,  by  peculiar  mental  constitution  ; — he  closes  his  colle- 
giate career  just  at  the  threshold  of  the  vista  which  he  has  learned  to 
scan  with  longing  and  partly  instructed  gaze.  How  shall  he  pursue 
his  caUing  ?     He  is  poor.     He  must  enter  upon  the  great  struggle  for 
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a  Kvelibood.'  There  is  no  fellowship  to  afford  him  the  means  of  prose- 
cuting his  avocations.  There  is  no  Mecaenas  to  further  him  ilpon  the 
opened  path.  He  must  depart,  with  a  sigh,  from  tlie  garnered  wealth 
of  the  library,  and  with  meagre  literary  apparatus,  he  must  turn  to  some 
pursuit  which  the  common  world  wil*  allow  to  be  practical,  in  order  to 
earn  his  bread.  Rare  moments  of  leisure,  hours  stolen  from  recreation 
and  sleep,  witness  his  solitary  toils  in  fields  where  he  has  no  assistance 
and  no  sympathy.  He  learns  of  sources  of  information  which  he  must 
despair  of  reaching.  He  halts  before  investigations  which  he  has  not 
the  means  of  pursuing.  He  knows  of  books  which  it  is  impossible  for 
him  to  procure.  Comforts,  necessaries,  determinedly  abstained  from, 
slowly  and  painfully  enable  him  to  gatljer  around  him  an  inadequate 
and  fragmentary  apparatus.  There  are  cheap  advantages  in  foreign 
lands  which  he  would  know  how  to  profit  by,  but  they  are  beyond  his 
reach ;  and  he  imperfectly  masters,  with  infinite  toil,  .difficulties  which 
would  speedily  yield  before  proper  assistance  and  sufficient  sources  of 
information.  Years  must  he  watch  and  wait  for  the  opportunity  of  pro- 
curing hooks  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  particular  investigations  in 
the  course  of  his  studies.  The  researches  and  results  of  the  labors  of  for- 
eign scholars,  march  on  with  gigantic  stride,  and  he  groans  in  despair 
at  the  laggard  step  with  which  he  is  compelled  to  follow ; — not  because 
he  wants  ability,  energy,  industry,  and  enthusiasm,  but  because  his 
panting  course  is  hampered  and  restrained  by  want  of  the  necessary 
appliances  ; — and  he  seizes — if  at  all — the  long  desired  treasures,  only 
after  vast  advances  still  beyond  his  reach,  leave  him  far  in  the  rear  of 
the- progress  of  the  learning  to  which  he  has  devoted  himself.  This  is 
the  case  even  with  those  whose  calling  lies  in  the  *  learned  professions.' 
The  young  man  who  has  devoted  himself,  for  example,  to  the  noble 
pursuit  of  medicine  in  its  varied  and  various  branches,  must  laboriously 
make  his  bread,  while  he  knows  that  vast  researches  are  prosecuted  by 
foreign  men  of  science,  the  results  of  whose  labors  in  numerous  works 
are  not  only  beyond  the  acquisition  of  his  scanty  library,  but  their 
verification,  their  successive  steps,  are  closed  to  his  researches  from  want 
of  the  means  to  pursue  them.  And  he  must  vainly  sigh  at  the  limita- 
tion of  his  usefulness,  while  he  has  it  not  in  his  power  even  to  keep 
himself  fully  informed  of  the  learned  progress  of  his  art.  Or  the  dis- 
ciple of  the  no  less  noble  science  of  the  law,  must  win  his  hard  earned 
livelihood  from  the  arena  of  the  Courts,  when  he  would  fain  master  the 
great  philosophy  of  his  science,  but  is  compelled  to  creep  in  the  region 
of  his  ordinary  books  of  routine  service,  because  he  cannot  obtair\  the 
requisite  helps  for  profound  and  enlarged  study.    Or,  again,  the  divine, 
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« 
iDiist  live  by  the  common  place*  of  Ws  parochial  round  of  'duties,  while 
he  knowfl  of  treasures  of  learning,  which  he  can  only  know  to  eiistybvt 
must  never  hope  to  explore.  The  vast  fitjds  of  Orientgl  learning  and 
Ecclesiastical  history  alone, — so  Indispflnsable  to  e^'ery  true  expounder 
of  the  ^cred  volume, — must  bft  almost  unvisitei  regiona-to  himy— 
whatever  his  abilities  and  his  application,  because  he  Iftcka  the  means  of 
reaching  the  varied  apparatus  which  they  demand.  And  in  an  infinitely 
greater  degree,  does  this  diflSeulty  press  upon  the  young  num  who  aimi 
^4  the  acquisitions  of  the  scholar ;  for  while  ike  avocations  of  the  phy- 
sician, the  lawyer,  and  the  clergyman,  are  naturally  cognate  with  t^ 
learning  which  they  would  acquire,  tth*  scholar  finds  no  ptofeslion  open 
to  him,  which  yielding  him  a^uj:^ort,  at  the  same  time  makes  Pbiio- 
•  logy  the  sole  object  of  pursuit.  With  whatever  ^nthu^asm  and  risisf 
less  inclination  he  devotes  his  best  energies  to  this  field,  ho  not  only  must 
support  himself  by  some  other  employment, — fcut  he  must  struggle  on 
without  sympathy,  and  in  face  of  the  pefpetnal — |ometimefl  contempt- 
ous— questioning  of  the  utility  of  his  stud^.^' 

But  the  true  scholar,  or  student,  does  not  succumb  to  these 
discouragements,  however  imposing  they  may  seem.  And 
there  are  encouragements  which  come  to  cheer  and  stimulate 
his  exertions,  such  as  we  have  shown  in  previous  pages,  and 
which  naturally  attend  equally  on  the  steps  of  duty  and  en- 
dowment.    Our  author  arrays  them  in  his  happiest  manner. 

"  In  a  community  where  there  are  no  encouragements  and  no  rewards 
for  scholarship, — even  the  ability  and  the  zeal  of  a  Niebuhr  might 
abandon  in  despair  pursuits  regarded  by  those  around  him  as  utterly 
unpractical,  did  not  Providence  inspire  the  soul  which  is  called  to 
those  pursuits,  with  the  conviction  that  it  has  a  work  to  perform, 
and  that  excellence  is,  like  truth,  to  be  pursued  for  its  own  sake,  let  the 
surrounding  world  scorn  as  it  may, — for  He  who  has  implanted  the 
ability  and  the  inclination,  will  take  care  of  the  result,  while  the 
workman  has  only  to  pursue  his  calling  faithfully.  We  may  speculate 
in  vain  upon  the  design  of  God  in  filling  the  earth  with  wonderful  crea- 
tures extinct  ages  before  the  creation  of  man;  but  it  could  not  have 
been  done  without  reference  to  an  intelligent  plan.  And  as  little  can 
there  be  no  meaning,  however  beyond  our  grasp,  in  the  various  endow- 
ments and  impulses  with  which  He  has  gifted  man.  The  poet,  the 
artis*^  the  scientific  naturalist,  the  physical  philosopher,  the  metaphysi- 
cian the  scholar,  are  each  gifted  to  work  in  their  respective  callings, 
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however  liitle  we  may  be  able  to  coraprobend  the  bearing  of  their 
diverse  labors  upon  the  fulfilment  of  a  vast  and  harmonious  plan»  It 
is  enough  for  ns  that  our  law  is  to  work  out  our  endowments,  and  that 
the  development  of  our  individual  gifts  is  the  culture  of  a  natere  dcs- 
t»ed  no  fess  to  an  fnteUectual  than  ♦o  a  moral  immortality.  He  who 
presumes  to  neglect  or  depreowite  the  religious  and  moral  culture  of 
his  soul,  for  the  sake  of  purely  intellectual  acquisition,  is  equally  guilty 
of  an  implication  against  -the  wisdom  of  Providence^  with  him  who 
would  decry  learning  gndv  suffer  intellectual  gifts  to  lie  dormant  and 
imcultivated,  for  the  sake  of  the  exclusive  cultivation  of  the  religious 
element  The  former  is  in  danger  of  Ae  proud  and  self-euflScient  aber- 
rations of  sc^ticism  ;  the  latter  of  flie  •drivelling  andjOod- dishonoring  _ 
extmvaganoes  of  svperstition. 

"  Inspired  and  sustained  by  such  considerations,  the  young  man  who 
is  called  to  the  arduous  labours  of  the  real  scholar,  enters  u^n  hfe  pur- 
suits with  the  nobl^  conYiction  that,  in  applying  his  energies  in  fte 
sphere  to  which  ProvideAca  has  impelled  him,  he  is,  in  his  humble 
degree,  glorifying  the  Creator  of  his  faculties.  Distinction  is  a  very 
aubordinate  motive  to  his  aims*  Excellence  is  his  desire;  to  do  his 
work  to  the  best  of  his  ability  ;  assured  that,  in  striving  after  this,  God 
will  open  the  way  to  the  accomplishment  of  that  which  He  designs  the 
labourer  to  effect.  Isolation  he  must  expect ;  with  rare  exceptions,  it  is 
the  appointed  lot  of  every  man  who  is  in  earnest  in  the  pursuit  of  truth. 
The  mas3  of  mankind  are  content  to  receive  their  opinions  at  second 
hand,  and  are  impatient  of,  and  intolerant  towards,  ftything  which 
disturbs  their  traditional  modes  of  thought  and  belief.  These  modes  of 
mental  habit  become  like  petrifactions,  and  the  common  mind  clings  to 
them  superstitiously,  long  aft^r  the  spirit  which  once  animated  the  dog- 
ma has  evaporated.  And  it  clings  to  them  more  tenaciously,  because 
it^has  an  instinct  that,  if  its  idols  of  phraseology  are  demolished,  it  will 
be  cast  loose  upon  an  uncertain  sea.  This  would  be  the  case,  in  truth, 
with  regard  to  the  common  mind,  because  it  is  resting  upon  mere  for- 
mal phraseology,  and  not  upon  everlasting  and  ever-expanding  princi- 
ples, which  no  progress  can  shake^  and  which  makes  truth  dearer  than 
party,  and  martyrdom  less  terrible  than  unreasoning  persistence  in  un- 
tenable error  and  in  empty,  spiritless  words.  Hence,  while  the  popular 
mind  may  accord  cheering  and  applause  to  the  man  who  boldly  avows 
his  devotion  to  truth  alone,  so  long  as  his  conchisions  rim  in  the  tradi- 
tional channels  ;  yet  it  proscribes  him,  the  moment  that  his  devotion  to 
truth  leads  him  to  different  or  new  conclusions.  Therefore  it  is,  that 
every  man  who  is  in  earnest  in  pursuing  his  course, — seeking  for  reali- 
14 
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ties  and  not  for  words, — abandoning  dogmas  so  soon  as  they  become  to 
his  convictions  mere  petrified  phrases  and  not  living  ideas, — is  marked 
for  isolation.  There  is  no  sympathy  for  his  earnestness — no  chanty  for 
his  convictions, — no  kindly  attempt  to  lead  him  right  where  he  is  believed 
to  be  wrong, — no  generous  readiness  to  admit'  his  conclusions,  if  they 
can  be  justly  sustained, — no  humane  concession  that  even  his  honest 
error  need  not  aiffect  his  position  as  a  man  and  a  brother, — for  less  any 
suspicion  that  he  may  possibly  prove  to  be  right; — but  coldness, — 
scorn, — contumely, — brow-beating  dogmatism,  hard  n^mes,  the  inso- 
lence of  assumed  in&llibility, — these  are  his  bitter  portion ;  and  eadi 
party,  brandishing  its  own  peculiar  traditions  in  their  petrified  forms  of 
phraseology,  is  ready  to  exclaim  against  bim,  "if  thou  comest  bringing 
not  these  dogmas,  we  will  neither  receive  thee  into  our  houses,  nor  bid 
thee  God  speed."  Then  arises  upon  the  soul  the  great  and  ennobling 
conviction, — a  conviction  indispensable  for  any  real  progress, — that 
truth  is  not  to  be  obtained  at  second-hand ;— that;  however  we  may  be- 
lieve in  the  opinions  of  others, — they  only  become  truth  to  us  by  being 
realized  in  our  own  experience.  Then  the  earnest  man  tarns  to  God 
and  his  own  heart,  and  in  the  solitary  throes  of  his  mental  travail,  re- 
ceives those  convictions  which  become  part  of  his  being,  and  can  only 
be  destroyed  by  the  annihilation  of  his  very  soul. 

"  Every  man  who  is  earnestly  pursuing  truth  in  any  of  its  manifold 
departments,  will  know  how  to  apply  such  considerations  to  his  indi- 
vidual consolation  and  support,  and  the  scholar,  who  must  work  in  isola- 
tion and  solitude,  will  surely  appreciate  <ttiem  ;  while  he,  moreover,  feeb 
the  lofty  consciousness  that  his  labours,  despised  as  unpractical  and 
useless,  not  only  unite  him  with  the  great  communion  of  intellect  and 
genius,  but  are  conversant  with  some  of  the  highest  and  most  interest- 
ing problems  which  Providence  has  called  the  human  mind  to  explore.'' 

The  value  of  language  to  the  morale  of  a  nation  is  forcibly 
and  well  expirssed.  The  true  life  of  a  nation  is  unquestion- 
ably in  its  language — this  enshrines  not  only  its  history  but  its 
thought — not  simply  the  deeds  of  its  people,  but  the  senti- 
ment most  predominating  in  its  living,  breathing,  loving  and 
working  heart  and  soul.  ' 

"The  character  and  spirit  of  a  nation  are  expressed  more  distinctly 
in  its  language,  than  in  any  other  of  its  productions ;  for  the  language 
^s  the  immediate  product  and  embodiment  of  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
nation :  it  is,  in  &ct,  the  objective  side  of  the  nation's  essential  being. 
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Its  fundamental  character,  its  mental  and  moral  structure,  its  view  of 
the  universe,  its  presentation  of  the  impression  and  in€uence  exerted 
upon  it  by  the  outer  world,  in  short;  the  whole  process  of  its  intellectual 
and  moral  life,  is  directly  expressed  and  enshrined  in  its  language :  this — 
if  the  expression  may  be  permitted — is  the  incarnation  of  the  spirit  of 
the  nation.  As  organization  is  the  result  and  expression  of  life,  so  lan- 
guage is  the  orgamc  product  of  the  mind." 

Life  is  only  life  while  in  action  and  performance,  and  this 
€ictivity  implies  a  ceaseless  progress.    Thus: 

"All  laws  are  really  such  only  while  they  are  efficient — that  is,  pow- 
ers. They  are  ever  operating,  producing,  continuing ;  their  eflfocts  are, 
therefore,  a  continuing  process :  or,  as  a  Hindoo,  a  Greek,  or  a  German 
would  express  it — a  becoming.  So  the  business  or  function  of  the  law 
of  life  is  organizing.  The  livmg  object  is  a  manifestation  of  that  con- 
tinuing process  :  it  is  not  something  organized  once  for  all, — it  is  the 
continued  becoming  of  the  law  or  power  of  life,  (under  the  conditions 
defining  the  particular  living  object,)  through  the  material  subjected  to 
that  law.  When  this  becoming  or  begetting  of  the  organism  ceases, 
the  law  of  life  is  no  longer  there  beneath  the  phenomena ;  and  the 
object  is  no  longer  real  organization, — ^it  retains  but  a  short  time  the 
impress  of  the  organizing  power  which  no  longer  is  begetting  it,  and  it 
&ll8  away  into  the  general  store-house  of  material  elements : — it  has  lost 
the  unity  which  the  law  of  life  imparted.  If  it  were  ^en  possible  to 
bring  together  the  various  materials  and  conditions  through  and  under 
which  life  developes  itself; — ^if  it  were  even  possible  in  the  laboratory 
to  combine  the  original  elements  of  the  material  world  into  the  matter 
of  the  embryonic  sac,  and  to  subject  this  to  the  stimuli  under  whose 
influence  life  is  conditionally  developed ; — we  should  be  able  to  do  no 
more  in  all  this  than  bring  together  certain  conditions,  and  there  would 
still  be  requisite  the  law,  the  motive  principle,  the  efficient  power,  which 
could  alone  cause  such  arrangement  of  materials  and  conditions  to  be 
productive  of  specific  organized  results.  There  would  be  wanting,  in 
short,  that  property  which  nothing  but  the  influeuce  of  an  already 
livfDg  system  can  generate.  We  are  thus  still  ever  referred  back  to  an 
original  law  of  life — a  creative  power  of  organizing — which  the  Deity 
alone  can  bestow.  Development  proceeds  from  within  ;  it  is  not  mere 
mechanical  clockwork,  but  an  energetic,  living,  process.  The  embryonic 
sac  is  only  the  condition  beyond  which  our  analysis  cannot  penetrate ; 
and  within  which  must  lie  the  efficient  law  or  power  determining  the 
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potential  development  Life  in  its  manifestation,  while  confined,  modi- 
fied, or  directed,  by  the  conditions  to  which  it  is  subjected,  and  within 
whose  sphere  or  limits  it  is  necessitated  to  unfold  itself,  nevertheless 
exerts  a  formative  influence  upon  those  conditions,  and  assimilates  or 
moulds  to  its  own  necessities  the  material  with  which  it  comes  in  con- 
tact, in  forming  it,  and  not  simply  receiving  it  as  a  mechanical  addition.^ 

With  one  more  extract  we  must  content  ourselves,  having, 
we  trust,  said  and  shown  enough  of  this  performance  to  make 
its  acquisition  desirable  to  all  classes  of  students.  Our  next 
quotation  belongs  to  the  history  of  the  subject. 

"  It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  magnitude  of  the 
revolution,  which  modem  philology  has  effected  in  almost  every  domain 
of  learning.  Unrivalled  as  was  the  erudition  of  the  great  scholars  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  ;  it  was  guided  by  no  true  his- 
torical criticism,  nor  analyzed  by  any  discriminating  principles  of  philo- 
sophical philology.  It  was  often  accompanied  by  the  most  fanciful  and 
unfounded  etymological  speculations,  and  the  most  credulous  confusion 
of  truth  and  fable.  Nor  are  numerous  instances  wanting  in  more  recent 
times,  of  equal  fancifulness  and  credulity,  without  the  erudition  of  those 
elder  scholars,  to  whose  gigantic  labors  we  shall  always  owe  a  vast  debt 
of  gratitude.  There  are  even  now  occasionally  to  be  found  some  suffi- 
ciently misinformed,  as  to  regard  labors  like  those  of  Niebuhr  as  rather 
destructive  and  negative,  than  well-gfounded  and  positive;  while,  in 
fact,  the  gi'eat  merit  of  that  most  eminent  philologist,  consists  in  what 
he  discovered  and  established ; — above  all,  in  the  fruitful  principles  of 
philologico-historical  criticism  which  he  developed  and  illustrated  with 
unrivalled  acumen  and  exhaustless  learning,  and  which  are  yet  destined 
to  produce  the  greatest  results  in  their  application  to  large  portions  of 
ancient  remains.  It  is  only  necessary  to  allude,  by  way  of  example,  to 
what  yet  remains^  to  be  accomplished  in  the  fields  of  %yptian  and 
Assyrian  research.  It  may  here  be  observed,  in  passing,  that  the  decy- 
j)hering  of  the  Arrow-head,  or  Cuneiform,  character  in  which  the  Assy- 
rian and  Persepolitan  inscriptions  are  written,  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable and  brilliant  illustrations  of  the  successful  applicatioiA  of 
scientific  philology,  guided  by  the  happiest  criticism  and  the  most 
acute  sagacity.  Here  were  no  such  aids  as  the  bilingual  Rosetta  stone, 
the  analysis  of  the  Egyptian  Pantheon  by  Plutarch,  or  the  Dynasties  of 
Manetho.  But  in  the  year  1800,  Grotefend,  a  scholar  at  that  time 
unknown  to  fame,  in  the  University  of  Bonn,  applied  himself  without 
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the  advantages  of  any  profound  acquaintance  with  Oriental  learning,  to 
the  study  of  a  cuneiform  inscription  which  had  been  copied  by  the  elder 
Niebuhr  from  a  monument  at  Persepolis.  It  had  appeared  that  this 
inscription  was  in  three  languages,  but  no  clue  to  the  characters  was 
known  to  exist,  nor  could  it,  therefore,  be  determined  whether  any 
known  tongue  was  concealed  beneath  the  mysterious  signs.  But  there 
are  also,  on  some  of  the  Persepolitan  monuments,  inscriptions  in  the 
Pehlvi,  which  had  been  partially  decyphered  by  the  celebrated  De  Sacy ; 
and  in  one  of  these  the  name  and  titles  of  a  king  are  often  repeated. 
Supposmg  that  there  might  be  a  similar  repetition  in  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions,  our  scholar  selected  one  group  of  characters  which  was 
frequently  repeated.  By  an  ingenious  and  skilful  criticism,  having 
reached  the  conclusion  that  he  must  expect  the  names  of  father  and  son 
of  two  kings  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Achgemenides,  (that  being  the  age 
to  which  he  was  led  to  attribute  the  bas-reliefs  at  Persepolis,)  he  pro- 
ceeded to  apply  the  royal  names,  as  given  by  the  Greek  historians,  to 
the  group  of  cuneiform  characters  which  he  had  selected.  The  names 
of  Cyrus  and  Cambyses  were  excluded,  because  the  groups  in  the 
inscription  did  not  commence  with  the  same  signs.  Cyrus  and  Ar- 
taxerxes  were  equally  inapplicable,  because  the  first  was  too  short,  and 
the  second  too  long,  in  reference  to  the  characters.  There  remained  only 
the  names,  Darius  and  Xerxes.  By  recourse  to  the  Zend,  he  restored 
these  names  to  their  Persian  form,  and  by  an  exceedingly  sagacious, 
well-grounded,  and  logical  process  of  induction,  he  established  the 
value  of  certain  characters,  awi  thus  laid  the  foundation  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  alphabets.  The  labors  of  thorough  Orientalists,  like 
Lassen,  Westergaard,  Rask,  Bournouf,  carried  out  fully  the  discoveries 
which  Grotefend,  from  his  want  of  the  profound  and  extensive  Oriental 
learning  possessed  by  these  scholars,  was  unable  so  largely  to  pursue. 
In  honouring  the  genius  of  Prof.  Grotefend,  it  is  impossible  not  to  pay 
an  equal  tribute  of  admiration  to  Col.  Rawlinson,  who,  in  Asia,  by  labors 
contemporaneous  with,  but  in  a  great  degree  independent  of,  the  pro- 
cesses pursued  by  scholars  in  Europe,  succeeded  in  reaching  almost 
absolutely  identical  results  v.ith  regard  to  the  Persepolitan  inscriptions; 
and,  furthermore,  he  has  succeeded  in  determining  the  alphabet  (also 
consisting  of  combinations  of  the  arrow-head  or  cuneiform  signs),  as 
well  as  certain  grammatical  forms,  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions.  Besides 
the  Pereepolitan  combinations  of  the  cuneiform  signs,  there  are  other 
complicated  combinations  of  the^e  characters,  expressing  other  dialects, 
which  are  found  in  those  regions  to  which  the  discoveries  of  Botta  and 
Layard  have  imparted  such  new  and  lively  interest ;  and  the  key  being 
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now  possessed,  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  respecting  the  ultimate 
translation  of  all  of  those  interesting  and  important  remains." 

We  have  passed  over  a  score  of  propositions  eminently 
suggestive  and  provocative,  which  we  had  noted  for  com- 
ment in  the  perusal  of  this  oration  4  but  we  have  left  our- 
selves no  space  in  the  copiousness  of  our  present  extracts. 
But  further  comment  is  really  unnecessary.  The  clear  style 
of  Mr.  Miles,  his  lucid  manner  of  thought,  and  the  simple, 
natural  arrangement  of  his  ideas,  relieve  us  from  any  neces- 
sity of  undertaking  his  interpretation  to  the  reader,  and  we 
too  fully  concur  with  him  in  general  to  make  it  easy  to  find 
issuable  passages.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  time  heis 
come  when  a  collection  of  the  orations  of  our  author  would 
be  highly  acceptable  to  the  public,  and  we  commend  the  idea 
to  himself  and  friends.  A  neat  duodecimo,  comprising  some 
ten  or  more  discourses,  such  as  we  could  segregate  from  his 
numerous  performances  of  this  class,  would  make  a  very 
agreeable  and  instructive  volume. 


Art.  VIII. — Stowe's  Key  to  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 
A  Key  to  Uncle  Tom^s  Cabin  ;  presenting  the  original  facts 
and  documents  upon  which  the  story  is  founded  :  to- 
gether with  corroborative  statements,  verifying  the  truth 
of  the  work.  By  Harriet  Beecuer  Stowe,  author  of 
"  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."    Boston  :  Jewett  &  Co.     1853. 

This  key  opens  more  wards  than  those  of  slavery.  It 
equally  applies  to  the  condition  of  society  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  It  makes  the  simple,  but  sufficient  mistake,  of  charg- 
ing upon  an  institution,  what  are  the  defects  and  vices  tf 
humanity  at  large ;  and,  as  we  anticipated,  claims  to  estab- 
lish a  case  against  the  slave  States,  by  the  accumulation  of 
instances,  drawn  from  an  interininable  tract  of  time,  and 
from  the  occurrences,  in  new  conditions  of  society,  scattered 
over  a  thousand  miles  of  territory.     This  was  the  vital  error 
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in  the  plan  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  novel.  Having  resolved  against 
the  institution  of  slavery,  her  business  was  chiefly  to  find 
out  whatever  facts  might  be  made  to  bear  against  it.  It  did 
not  matter,  in  her  sight,  or  make  any  difference  to  the  argu- 
ment, that  the  crimes  she  showed,  as  taking  place  in  the 
slave  States,  were  of  continual  occurrence  in  the  free ;  or 
that  the  sum  total  of  crime,  according  to  all  experience,  was 
infinitely  greater  in  the  free  than  in  the  slave  communities. 
She  was  not  in  the  mood  for  making  this  general  recogni- 
tion, or  for  comparing  the  several  chapters  of  vice  and  evil, 
here  and  there,  in  the  one  condition  as  the  other !  If  the 
blows,  and  brutalities,  and  blackguardisms,  of  the  South, 
arise  from  slavery,  from  what  do  they  take  their  source  in 
communities  where  the  institution  does  not  exist  ?  This  is 
the  question  for  which  her  philosophy  seeks  no  answer. 
Such  small  difiiculties  offer  no  embarrassment  to  a  woman- 
reasoner,  whose  process  of  thought  is  wholly  sensuous.  **  I 
hate  slavery,"  says  the  good  lady,  '*  and  I  see  crime" — her 
conclusion  is  immediate.  The  one  gro>vs  out  of  the  other ; 
and  here  is  the  sort  of  record  which  she  has  kept,  and  which 
she  fondly  fancies,  is  to  make  out  the  case  against  us.  The 
good  lady  gives  little  heed  to  the  7ion  sequUur.  Her  key  is 
shaken  triumphantly  before  our  eyes.  We  fancy  we  hear 
her  chucklings.  She  evidently  regards  the  argument  as  tri- 
umphant, and  the  history  complete.  Look  at  this  :  she  cries 
aloud  to  the  nations.  '*  Here  is  the  murder  of  a  slave,  and 
the  criminal  escapes."  But  what  if,  in  reply,  we  show  similar 
deeds,  and  similar  escapes,  in  New  England,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania;  in  London,  the  especially  moral;  in  Paris, 
the  particularly  pure?  Wherever  man  is  found,  we  find 
equally  the  same  vices,  crimes  and  weaknesses  ;  and  these, 
trusting  to  such  evidence  as  the  newspapers,  the  police  re- 
ports and  criminal  statistics  usually  furnish,  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  are  invariably  greater  in  extent,  more  cold- 
blooded, and  much  more  shocking,  in  the  free  States  than  in 
those  in  which  negro  slavery  exists.  It  is  not  pretended  that 
the  existence  of  slavery  gives  us  entire  exemption  from  fault 
and  error,  from  vice  and  crime.  It  does,  however,  we  con- 
tend, contribute  something  to  it ;  since,  with  us,  that  lower 
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class,  with  whom  there  can  be  very  few  social  restraints,  are 
held  in  subjection  to  a  wholesome  authority;  and  the  na- 
ture, whose  passions  and  inferior  intellect  never  permit  it  to 
reach  the  capacity  and  strength  for  self-subjection,  is  re- 
strained by  a  superior  will,  and  kept  in  that  state  of  hu- 
mility, which,  with  the  greater  portion  of  mankind,  is*  the 
only  source  of  safety. 

Mrs.  Stowe's  generalizations  and  assumptions  are  not 
drawn  from  her  facts.  Her  facts,  on  the  contrar}^  have 
been  sought  to  establish  her  assumptions.  This  is  always  a 
dangerous  mode  of  argumentation.  So  far  as  the  mind  of 
the  person  arguing  is  concerned,  the  argument  is  decided 
before  it  is  discussed.  The  case  is  determined  long  before 
she  hears  the  evidence.  The  mind,  thus  under  bias,  is  in- 
capable of  right-reasoning.  The  will  stands  in  the  way  of 
the  thought.  The  fact,  whatever  it  be,  is  only  valued  so 
long  as  it  seems  to  sustain  the  assumption.  If  it  makes  at 
all  against  it,  it  is  dismissed  with  contempt  or  anger.  To 
this  sort  of  treatmen*^,  our  author  subjects  the  statements 
and  opinions  of  all  sorts  of  questioners  who  come  in  conflict 
with  her  decision.  She  readily  listens  to  all,  however  worth- 
lessor  silly,  which  go  to  sustain  her.  Every  old  woman*s 
story  of  private  griefs,  fancied  wrongs  and  foolish  fancies,  is 
greedily  seized  upon,  and  held  up  with  exultation,  if  ic  speaks 
for  her  bias.  But,  for  the  other  side,  she  has  no  ears.  The 
testimony  of  the  clergy  in  behalf  of  the  slave  States,  she 
treats  with  contempt.  In  their  case,  she  accounts  for  their 
opposition  by  assuming  their  baseness.  The  Bible  authority 
is  regarded  with  just  as  little  reverence.  But  the  day  has 
gone  by  in  New-England  when  the  Bible  was  authority. 
Here  is  her  Bible — the  key  before  us.  This  is  the  book  of 
Stowe.  Here  is  the  true  inspiration  The  divine  truths 
which  she  only  acknowledges,  are  all  here  written  down,  and 
in  a  style  which  is  particularly  imposing — to  the  writer. 
These  are  the  chronicles  from  which  she  has  drawn  the  doc 
trine  which  she  preaches ;  and  her  mission,  being  well  paid 
for,  can  she  doubt  that  it  comes  from  God  ? 

The  attempt   to  establish  a  moral  argument  through  the 
medium  of  fictitious  narrative,  is,  per  se,  a  vicious  abuse  of 
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art  and  argument.  The  thing  cannot  be  done  conscien- 
tiously. Art  has  its  laws,  and,  in  such  a  work,  art  is  para- 
mount. The  moral  is  made  to  yield,  and  must  yield,  wheie 
the  fiction  requires  it.  The  structure  of  the  romance,  to 
which  class  of  writings  Mrs.  Stowe's  story  belongs,  is  one 
that  tiemands  extraordinary  events.  In  this  respect  it  tran- 
scends the  privileges  of  the  ordinary  novel  of  society.  The 
interest  is  maintained  by  startling  incidents,  and  these  re- 
quire constantly  to  rise  in  their  excitements  in  order  to  pro- 
duce the  proper  effects.  The  standards,  measurably,  are 
those  of  the  drama.  Scene  follows  scene  ;  act,  act;  event 
crowds  upon  the  heels  of  event ;  one  incident  prepares  the 
way  for  another  still  more  imposing,  till  the  gradually  swel- 
ling spectacle  finds  its  denouement  in  an  event  of  such  mag- 
nitude and  importance  to  the  parties,  as  leaves  it  beyond  the 
power  of  the  dramatist  to  go  farther.  The  material  may 
consist  of  facts,  in  every  instance,  as  in  the  ceise  of  Richard 
the  Third.  These  facts  are  at  once  natural  and  unnatural. 
Natural,  as  they  unquestionably  have  taken  place  ; — unna- 
tural, or  rather  not  justly  characteristic  of  society, — as  they 
only  occur  in  rare  instances.  It  is  for  this  very  reason  that 
the  romancer  and  the  dramatist  make  choice  of  them.  But 
how  should  the  mere  moralist,  seeking  to  establish  a  general 
truth,  claim  the  right  to  do  so? 

This  has  been  the  proceeding  of  Mrs.  Stowc.  She  has 
made  a  collection  of  all  the  crimes  that  have  taken  place  in 
the  slave  States  from  the  beginning  of  the  slave  trade.  Here 
they  are,  a  portion  at  least,  in  this  formidable  key,  massed 
together  in  all  their  putrescence.  Every  shocking  murder 
in  which  the  slave  happens  to  be  the  viction,  every  brutality 
of  which  he  is  the  subject,  every  vice  which  marks,  rather 
his  nature  than  his  condition,  is  studiously  gathered  up  by  a 
sense  that  seems  to  smell,  and  taste,  and  feel,  of  the  filthy 
materiel,  with  the  gout  of  one,  greatly  hungered,  and  at  the 
portals  of  the  chop-house.  Now,  suppose  we  admit  all  her 
facts — and  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  most  of 
them  arc  true — what  do  they  establish  ?  Literally  nothing, . 
beyond  the  .  facte  themselves  !  Do  they  establish  her  case 
against  slavery  ?     Not  a  bit   of  it.     For  this  purpose,  they 
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are  not  worth  the  paper  upon  which  they  are  written.  The 
assumption  that  they  grow  necessarily  out  of  slavery,  and 
are  the  fruit  of  it  inevitably,  is  the  great  feature  in  her 
case :  but  this  we  conclude  against  as  we  find  the  same 
crimes  occurring  everywhere  else.  What,  then,  do  they 
show  ?  Only  that  man  is  wilful,  passionate,  perverse,  bru- 
tal and  reckless,  in  all  countries  ;  that  his  crimes  and  vices 
belong  to  his  erring  nature ;  and  that,  in  his  wilful  strength, 
he  abuses  his  privileges  and  advantages  ;  abuses  the  weak ; 
as  the  strong  man,  in  the  wantonness  of  his  mood,  and  the 
consciousness  of  his  muscle,  smites  dow^n  the  feeble  : — as 
Webster  slew  his  creditor,  who  dunned  him ;  as  Colt  did  the 
same  thing,  under  the  same  ofiensive  sort  of  provocation ; 
as  the  New- York  rou^  conquers  the  virtue  of  the  femme  de 
chambre^  through  her  enfeebling  passions,  and  murders  her 
in  the  woods  of  Jersey,  to  conceal  his  crime.  The  crimes 
of  negro  slavery  are  rarely  other  than  those  which  belong 
to  humanity  at  large.  Where  it  is  otherwise,  the  evils  com- 
plained of  are  usually  more  fanciful  than  real ;  are  such  as 
naturally  characterize  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  all  coun* 
tries ;  and,  where  we  argue  from  them,  we  are  apt  to  do  so 
to  false  conclusions,  simply  from  bringing  them  under  the 
application  of  inappropriate  standards — applying  the  guages 
of  a  superior  mental  and  moral  condition  to  the  case  of  the 
inferior — in  other  words,  measuring  the  levels  of  one  race, 
by  the  genius  of  another,  which  is  its  total  opposite. . 

In  these  suggestions  we  have  covered  all  the  vital  de- 
fects of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  as  a  moral  and  social  argument. 
Much  of  it  is  true,  considered  as  a  body  of  isolated  facts. 
As  a  whole,  it  is  a  wholesale  lie ;  since  it  seeks,  from  in- 
stances which  are  of  anomalous  and  occasional  occurrence 
only,  to  establish  general  conditions  and  conclusions  for  a 
people.  Mrs.  Stowe  gives  no  heed  to  the  rule  in  logic  which 
makes  it  improper  to  argue  from  the  abuse  against  the  use — 
or  that  other  law  which  denies  that  you  substitutes  the  ex- 
ception for  the  rule.  In  fact,  she  argues  sensuously,  from 
the  woman  nature — having  made  the  decision,  only  to  justify 
her  decree.  In  all  such  cases,  and  with  ^11  such  persons, 
facts  will  be  found  always  to  do  the  work  of  falsehood.     In 
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truth,  there  never  yet  was  a  respectable  lie  that  was  not 
built  upon  facts.  A  lie  could  not  well  take  a  start  in  thd 
world,  without  the  pins  of  a  pair  of  facts  to  go  upon.  Two 
facts  usually  make  a  very  reputable  going  falsehood  ;  and 
three,  or  more,  will  endow  it  with  a  nine  day's  vitality.  In 
half  the  slanderous  on  dits  of  society,  some  few  facts  always 
constitute  the  capital  of  the  Mendez  Pinto's.  For  this  rea- 
son it  is  that,  in  matters  of  evidence,  the  law  endeavours  to 
provide  against  the  falsehood  of  mere  facts,  by  requiring 
you  to  swear,  not  only  to  the  truth,  but  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth.  The  wholeness  of  truth  is  its  supreme 
essence.  It  is  the  cementing  property  of  facts.  The  absence 
of  this  element  from  Mrs.  Stowe's  volumes  is  their  fatal  de- 
fect, considered  in  the  nature  of  evidence,  and  upon  a  moral 
issue. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  review  the  writings  of  the  good 
lady,  on  this  topic,  which  has  pretty  much  exhausted  itself 
in  public  favour.  It  has  been  pursued,  ad  nauseam^  and  rea- 
ders, on  all  hands,  cry  **  enough."  But  a  few  things  may  be 
remarked,  before  jfinally  dismissing  her  story  ;  things  which 
seem  to  have  been  passed  over,  in  the  various  critiques  upon 
it,  without  receiving  due  attention. 

It  is  as  a  work  of  art  that  the  romance  of  "  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin"  should  be  reviewed.  There  are  two  phases  to  the 
subject,  at  least.  In  the  one — and  this  belongs  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  "key" — the  question  is  as  to  the  facts — 
their  truth,  their  completeness,  and  the  proper  construction 
to  be  put  upon  them.  The  other  aspect  of  the  case  concerns 
the  grouping  and  relative  dependency  of  these  facts,  in  the 
use  which  the  writer  has  made  of  them  as  a  work  of  fiction. 
This  brings  up  the  question  of  the  truthfulness  of  this  book 
as  a  work  of  art.  Such  a  work  requires  to  be  equally  true 
in  art  and  moral.  By  examining  it  according  to  just  rules 
of  criticism,  in  this  connection,  we  arrive,  in  some  degree,  at 
the  truthfulness  of  the  story.  Let  us  note  a  few  points  for 
consideration,  such  as  occur  to  our  recollection.  The  book 
is  not  now  within  our  reach. 

A  wealthy  plaster  is  found  to  owe  a  debt  to  a  slave  tra- 
der.    We  will  suppose  this  indebtedness  possible,  though  the 
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thing  is  not,  we  fancy,  very  frequently  the  case.  This  debt 
is  of  an  amount  which  enables  the  planter  readily  to  dis- 
charge it  by  yielding  up  a  couple  of  his  slaves,  a  man  and  a 
girl,  at  the  requisition  of  the  trader.  The  trjtder,  a  low  and 
vulgar  fellow,  as  people  in  that  occupation  usually  are,  sits 
and  drinks,  hob-a-nob,  cheek  by  jowl,  with  this  wealthy, 
well  educated,  and  amiable,  and  intelligent  planter.  They 
crack  their  jokes  together,  hale  fellow,  well  met.  They  are 
boon  companions  for  the  nonce ;  and  all  because  the  planter 
owes  the  slave  trader  an  amount  of  money  which  the  sur- 
render of  two  slaves  will  liquidate  !  Is  it  possible,  or  likely, 
that,  with  characters  so  contrasted,  the  planter,  because  of 
such  obligations,  which  are  so  easily  discharged,  will  admit 
the  slave  trader  to  a  communion  so  intimate  ?  Scarcely. 
But,  farther.  The  slave  trader  prescribes  to  this  planter 
what  slaves  he  shall  part  with  for  the  liquidation  of  this 
debt.  He  requires  that  he  shall  yield  up  the  very  best  negro 
on  his  plantation,  his  own  favourite,  and  a  girl  who  is  the 
favourite  of  his  wife  ?  Is  this  probable  ?  Is  ft  likely,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  planter  will  sufier  the  trader  to  prescribe 
to  him  at  all?  Next,  suffer  him  to  take  his  own,  and  his 
'  wife's  favourites, — his  best  negroes, — when,  by  selling  the 
worst — which  is  usually  and  naturally  the  course  in  such 
cases — he  can  get  rid  of  the  debt  and  the  monster  who  of- 
fends him  ?  Wc  leave  the  answer  to  the  people  of  the  free 
States, — to  their  common  sense, — its  being  quite  sufficient  to 
decide  upon  the  premises,  supposing  all  their  prejudices  to 
be  against  us.  The  Southern  planter  is  usually  represented 
as  a  person  of  pride  and  passion.  He  submits,  in  this  his- 
tory, to  the  coolest  degradation  of  the  one,  and  to  the  utter 
coercion  of  the  other — and  to  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  and 
wife's  best  sympathies  and  interests  in  the  bargain-:— without 
resistance,  and  when  there  is  no  sort  of  necessity  that  he 
should  so  succumb  !  Mrs.  Stowe  should  have  made  the  debt 
such  as  to  ruin  the  planter  wholly;  but  the  next  difficulty 
would  have  been  to  have  found  the  slave  trader  willing  to 
sacrifice  such  a  lien  for  the  consideration  which  he  finally 
concludes  to  receiv^e  for  his  debt.  Such  people  usually  ac- 
knowledge but  one  motive  power  in  the  world.     Gain  !     To 
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them,  acquisition  is  the  absorbing  motive,  one  which  recon- 
ciles them  to  degrading  necessities,  brutal  associations, 
continued  anxiety,  and  the  utter  surrender  of  all  claims  upon 
society,  Mrs.  Stowe's  specimen  is  drawn  in  these  colours. 
She  has  been  at  pains  to  make  him  the  worst  looking  and 
most  vicious  of  his  order.  But  she  afflicts  him  and  us  with 
some  anomalies  in  the  portraiture.  She  shows  him  as  ready 
to  sacrifice  his  profits  for  a  little  fun  ;  she  makes  him  wil- 
ling  to  pay  and  forfeit  a  large  portion  of  his  gains,  in  order 
to  enjoy  a  little  maligaant  triumph  over  a  gentlemen.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  planter  has  ever  outraged  or  of- 
fended the  slave  trader :  but  the  latter  takes  a  malicious 
pleasure  in  subjecting  him  to  torture  or  annoyance.  We 
should  have  no  quarrel  with  this  trait,  were  it  not  that  the 
trader,  to  do  this,  must  lose  money.  No  such  person  is 
willing  to  incur  such  loss  for  his  pleasures  or  his  tastes,  and 
if  so,  he  is,  to  be  sure,  not  altogether  the  brutal  wretch  which 
she  elsewhere  describes  him.  At  all  events,  the  occurrence 
of  a  single  instance  of  the  sort  affords  no  sanction  to  the 
generalization  which  it  is  Mrs.  Stowe's  cue  to  teach. 

Our  fair  author — whose  daguerreotype,  by  the  way,  is 
such  as  to  damage  the  reputation  of  any  female  waiter  un- 
der the  sun — (it  may  be  seen  at  Cook's  rooms,  King-street, 
along  with  the  Aztec  children,  in  whose  behalf  another  book 
might  be  written) — our  fair  author,  we  say,  has  drawn  a 
most  voluptuous  portrait  of  one  George  Harris,  whose  good 
looks  and  locks  seem  to  have  worked  very  happily  upon  her 
imagination.  But  though  she  gloats  over  it,  she  has  not 
been  content  with  the  physical  portrait  merely.  She  makes 
him  out  to  be  a  fellow  of  great  intellect.  Now,  once  estab- 
lish the  fact  that  the  negro  intellect  is  fully  equal  to  that  of 
the  white  race,  and  you  conclude  the  subject  of  slavery. 
^  This  fact  established,  and  you  not  only  take  away  the  best 
argument  for  keeping  him  in  subjection,  but  you  take  away 
the  possibility  of  doing  so.  Prima  facie,  however,  the  fact 
that  he  is  a  slave,  is  conclusive  against  the  argument  for  his 
freedom,  as  it  is  against  his  equality  oi  claim,  in  respect  of 
intellect.  The  point  is  one  vital  to  the  whole  question. 
Whenever  the  negro   shall  be   fully  fit  for  freedom,  he  will 
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make  himself  free,  and  no  power  on  earth  can  prevent  him. 
But  here  lies  his  whole  difficulty ;  and  while  he  remains  infe- 
rior, all  the  eloquence  of  the  abolitionists,  and  all  the  roman- 
ces of  Mrs.  Stone,  will  fail  for  his  emancipation.  But  G^rge 
Harris  asserts  this  intellectual  equality  with  his  master. 
Nay,  he  is  superior  to  his  master.  For  that  matter,  indeed, 
all  Mrs.  Stowe's  negroes  are  superior  to  her  whites,  in  vir- 
tue, goodness  of  heart,  good  sense,  and  general  intelligence  : 
and  this  is  the  lie,  by  wholesale,  which  is  fatal  to  the  indi- 
vidual facts,  though  it  claims  to  be  derived  from  them,  and 
fatal  to  the  work  equally  as  one  of  art  and  argument.  But 
we  will  suppose  George  Harris,  though  given  as  a  sample, 
to  be  an  exception.  George  is  a  genius — a  mathematician — 
a  great  discoverer  in  mechanics — in  short,  quite  a  wonderful 
fellow.  His  own  master  is  jealous  of  his  superiority.  George 
makes  great  returns  of  wages  to  his  owner ;  but  this  owner, 
who  thus  profits  by  his  genius  and  industry,  and  whom  you 
are  taught  to  regard  as  most  basely  selfish,  'vc'^'^ally  with- 
draws his  slave  from  the  profitable  service  in  which  his  ge- 
nius is  best  employed,  and  degrades  him  to  inferior  and 
unprofitable  employment  at  home,  from  sheer  jealousy  of  his 
intellect  I  The  thing  is  possible,  surely ;  but  how  probable, 
we  again  leave  to  our  northern  brethren  to  say.  If  admittcnl 
to  be  possible,  the  fact  must  still  be  regarded  as  wholly  iso- 
late, and  false,  therefore,  as  a  representation  of  the  common 
morale  of  society.  We  may  add,  en  passant^  that  the  same 
cruel  fate  of  genius  denied,  and  kept  in  subjection  by  inferi- 
ority, has  been  the  subject  of  lament  in  all  ages,  among  all 
the  free  communities  of  the  earth,  and  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  the  result  of  slavery.  Mrs.  Stowe  may  possibly  recall 
many  cases  in  her  own  parish.  Nay,  she  herself,  in  all 
probability  has  suflfered  from  a  long  denial  of  her  endow- 
ments ;  and,  but  for  the  timely  help  of  "  Uncle  Tom,"  might, 
to  this  day,  have  remained  a  mere  hewer  of  wood  and 
drawer  of  water  in  the  territory  of  the  heathen. 

But,  the  truth  is,  that,  in  general,  the  value  of  the  slave  to 
his  owner,  depends  upon  the  degree  of  his  intelligence.  A 
clever  negro  is  always  worth  more  money  than  a  stupid  one. 
The  latter  is  kept  at  the  lowest  tasks  of  labour.     He  ploughs 
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or  hoes,  or  ditches.  The  former  undergoes  promotion,  in  due 
correspondence  with  the  development  of  his  superiority.  He 
is  lifted  into  the  spheres  of  the  mechanic,  the  house  servant, 
the  driver, — who  is  a  sort  of  sub-inspector,  or  orderly,  on  a 
plantation,  reports  to  the  overseer  or  master,  and  is  em- 
ployed to  superintend  the  labour  of  the  rest,  and  see  that  the 
plans  of  the  principal  are  properly  carried  out.  There  are 
orders,  let  it  be  understood,  on  every  large  plantation  ;  regular 
divisions  of  employment — grades  of  performance,  and  distri- 
butions of  task  according  to  moral,  as  well  as  physical, 
capacity.  But,  to  return  to  Mrs.  Stowe's  favorite,  whose 
personal  beauty  so  possesses  her  imagination. 

George  Harris  is  a  true  genius,  and  the  value  of  the  fact 
to  the  argument,  is  as  we  l^ve  said,  of  the  last  importance. 
Unfortunately,  however,  when  George  breaks  away  from 
bondage,  and  makes  his  escape  through  the  country,  he  passes 
every  where  for  a  white  man !  He  is  so  nearly  white,  that  it 
needs  nothing  but  clean  breeches,  and  a  black  cravat,  to  find 
his  passport.  In  other  words,  the  genius  of  George  is  Cau- 
casian, not  Ethiopean ;  and  the  argument  for  intellectual 
equality  falls  prone,  headlong  to  the  ground.  To  justify  the 
portraiture  of  her  negro  genius,  the  *Key'  tells  us  that  it 
was  reported  to  the  author,  **while  on  a  journey  through 
Kentucky,  that  a  young  colored  man,  once  invented  a  machine 
for  cleaning  hemp." 

On  this  subject  of  the  capacity  of  negroes,  the  author  has 
a  great  deal  to  say,  drawn  from  very  loose  and  doubtful 
sources.  An  advertisement  which  describes  a  runaway  as 
sensible  or  cunning,  or  shrewd,  or  capable  of  mechanics,  or 
as  a  pilot  understanding  a  certain  route, — the  marks  and 
bearings  along  a  certain  river, — such  matter  as  this  occupies 
much  space  in  our  author's  key,  and  affords  her  a  certain 
sort  of  capital  in  connection  with  this  argument.  But  all 
this  amounts  to  nothing.  It  is  not  denied  that  the  negro  is 
human,  with  a  certain  amount  of  intelligence,  which  enables 
him  successfully  to  pursue  certain  lines  of  business.  But  all 
of  these  lines  happen  to  imply  dependance^  and  really,  to  jus- 
tify his»^bordination  to  the  people  of  another  race.  In  res- 
pect to  that  quality  of  mind,  which  argues  freedom  and  dis- 
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cretion,  his  intellect  is  usually  an  utter  blank.  The  only 
way  to  establish  the  object  which  our  author  has  in  view,  is 
to  show  the  negro  performing  equally  wpH  with  the  whites, 
in  a  free  community —a  community  where  his  labor  is  free : 
to  show  George  Harris,  for  example,  doing  as  famous  things 
in  Canada,  as  he  did  in  Kentucky — inventing  machines  and 
.  putting  to  shame  and  envy  the  white  men  about  him.  To 
this,  Mrs.  Stowe  replies,  by  telling  us  of  that  prejudice 
against  colour  among  her  people,  which  she  herself  has  so 
femininely  overcome.  But  there  is  still  another  reply  to  this. 
Why,  then,  does  the  free  negro  at  the  north  submit  to  a  de- 
grading relationship  with  the  white,  which  the  poor  and  de- 
nied people  of  the  latter  race,  fly  from,  and  fly  from  success- 
fully ?  The  poor  white  adventurer  departs  for  the  wilder- 
ness, and  plants  a  colony  of  his  own,  and  builds  it  into  a 
State.  Why  will  not  the  free  negroes  at  the  north  do  the 
same — strike  for  the  great  west,  and  build  themselves  into 
an  independent  community? — Why  lounge  about  the  haunts 
of  a  people,  who  bestow  kicks  instead  of  coppers,  and  treat 
all  their  approaches  with  scorn  and  loathing?  Even  in  the 
South,  there  is  no  hatred  or  scorn  of  the  negro,  such  as  exists 
in  the  north ;  and  for  a  good  reason.  Here,  he  is  in  his 
proper  station,  and,  accordingly,  inoffensive.  At  the  north  he 
is  out  of  place — incapable,  worthless,  unperforming — yet  per- 
petually presuming.  He  is  in  the  way  of  abler  if  not  better 
people.     But  to  return  to  **Uncle  Tom." 

In  this  romance,  Mrs.  Stowe  presents  us  with  a  portrait 
of  one  Legree,  a  planter  in  the  swamps  of  Louisiana,  whom 
she  describes  as  one  of  the  most  atrocious  brutes  and  sava- 
ges on  record.  We  have  no  sort  of  doubt  that  such  wretch- 
es have  existence  in  all  regions.  Mrs.  Stowe  herself  points 
to  this  order  of  persons  in  New  York  and  elsewhere.  She 
asks  in  her  Key,  "are  there  such  men  as  Legree?  Let  any 
one  go  into  the  low  districts  and  dens  of  New  York,  let  them 
go  into  some  of  the  lanes  and  alleys  of  London,  and  will 
they  not  there  see  many  Legrees?  Nay,  take  the  purest  dis- 
trict in  New  England  [Qu.  ?]  and  let  people  cast  about,  &c., 
and  that  there  should  be  Legrees  in  the  Southern  States,  is 
only  saying  that  human  nature  is  the  same  there  that  it  is 
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everywhere."  Precisely  ;  we  could  not  have  said  it  better. 
This  is  something  of  an  admission.  It  is  imperfectly  quali- 
fied by  what  follows. 

"  The  only  dilSTerence  is  this — that,  in  free  States,  Legree  is 
chained  and  restrained  by  law,  in  the  slave  States,  the  law 
makes  him  an  absolute,  irresponsible  despot." 

Of  this  hereafter.  When  Mrs.  Stowe  feels  herself  called  » 
upon  to  prove  that  there  might  be  sach  a  monster  as  Legree, 
it  shows  only  that  he  is  not  an  acknowledged  likeness  of  so- 
ciety. That  is  something  gained,  at  least.  But  Mrs.  Stowe 
ought  not  to  have  recognized  this  necessity.  Her  facts  are 
designed  to  illustrate  a  general  condition,  or  they  are  quite 
useless  to  her  argument.  She  must  not  be  c(ftitent  with  ar- 
guing that  certain  institutiiiis  change  men  to  brutes ;  she 
must  show  that  they  have  done,  and  are  doing  so.  This, 
when  brought  to  the  test, — ^by  this  issue  joined — she  does  not 
pretend  to  do.  If  the  law  restrains  the  Legrees  in  the  north, 
who  are  the  criminals,  of  whose  atrocities  we  hear  every 
day  in  that  quarter  ?  If  the  law  does  not  restrain  them  in  the 
South,  how  is  H  that  the  amount  of  crime  is  so  far  Jess  in  the 
latter  than  the  former  region?  What  is  it  then  that  re- 
strains the  Legrees  of  the  South?  Society  I  *  If  so,  it  is  a 
something  far  better  than  the  law,  and  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  regions  is  well  illustrated  by  Burns — 

"  The  fear  o*  heirs  the  hangsman^B  whip, 

To  haud  the  wretch  in  order  ; 
But  where  you  feel  your  honour  grip, 

Let  that  aye  be  your  border/' 

In  brief,  the  law  is  needed*  in  the  North,  to  do  that  which  is 
done  in  the  South  by  social  self-restraints — by  superior  sen- 
sibilities,— by  better  tastes, — ^by  purer  and  more  refined  hu- 
manities,— by  Christianity  and  gentlemanly  character.  It  will 
not  do  to  assume  for  us,  according  to  the  standards  prevail- 
ing in  Yankee  land.  The  grip  of  honour  serves  with  ours, 
while  the  hangman's  whip  is  necessary  for  your  people.  It 
will  not  do  to  say  that,  wanting  in  your  laws,  we  will  natu- 
rally sink  into  the  vices  and  crimes  which  are  common  with 
you,  or  to  which  you  have  a  bom  tendency;  being  originally 
15 
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evilly  disposed  on  all  hands,  as  the  history  of  Puritanism  in 
New-England  sufficiently  establishes.  We  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  anything  like  a  parallel  in  the  case  of  the  two  peo- 
ples. 

But,  in  this  history  of  Legree,  Mrs.  Stowe  betrays  a  ma- 
lignity so  remarkable  that  the  petticoat  lifts  of  itself,  and  we 
see  the  hoof  of  the  beast  under  the  table.  The  name  given 
to  this  monster  Legree  is  virtually  that  of  one  of  the  first 
families  of  the  South.  It  is,  as  written,  the  same  with  Le- 
gar6,  sis  pronounced  throughout  the  country.  This  name  has 
always  been  highly  honoured  among  us.  Hugh  Legare,one 
of  our  very  first  scholars,  was  Attorney-General  of  the  United 
States,  and,  if  we  recollect  rightly,  acting  Secretary  of  State 
when  he  died— died  prematurely,  to  the  great  regret  and  loss 
of  the  countr}%  The  name  is  not  only  thus  appropriated  to 
a  distinguished  family,  but  it  is  a  peculiar  one.  It  does  wt 
belong  to  New-England.  It  is  probably  not  to  be  found  any- 
where in  that  country.  In  the  South,  the  Legares  (Legrees) 
are  all  planters.  Here,  then,  is  the  exhibition  of  a  wanton- 
ness, from  jvhich,  unless  it  was  designed  by  the  author  to 
bring  home  her  charges  against  this  family  especiall}^  she 
should  have  saVed  herself  from  all  suspicion.  An  author  of 
fiction  has  some  heed  to  these  matters,  however  seemingly 
insignificant.  He  will  take  care  that  his  villains  are  not 
confounded  with  such  real  names  in  the  country,  as  will 
prompt  the  malevolent  to  couple  the  substantive  man,  and 
his  imaginary  namesake ;  or,  if  he  employs  a  common  name, 
it  will  be  one  so  common,  that,  in  common  parlance,  it  shall 
almost  cease  to  be  a  name  at  all, — as  is  the  case  with  the 
Smiths  and  Thompsons,  and  others  of  the  sort,  which  people 
only  recognize  as  burdensome  appendages  to  the  christianly 
denominations,  of  Dick,  Tom,  and  Peter,  such  as  the  parties 
received  at  the  sacred  font. 

But  to  proceed  to  other  points.  This  malignant  mood  of 
Mrs.  Stowe  very  frequently,  throughout  her  books,  prompts 
her  to  inflict  a  sting  upon  the  people  of  her  own  precincts 
who  have  been  too  christian  to  be  philanthropic,  and  who 
have  not  sufficiently  sympathized  with  her  in  the  crusade 
against  the  South.    For  all  that  class  of  Yankees  who  think 
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kindly  of  the  South,  and  are  willing  to  keep  hands  off  from  her 
in  anger,  she  has  the  most  unqualified  loathing.  Hence, 
many  of  her  scenes  and  some  of  her  personages.  In  these 
it  is  difficult  to  say  which  she  prefers  most  to  victimize, 
Southron  or  Yankee.  The  case  of  Legree,  himself,  is  one  of 
this  sort ;  and  it  is  curious  to  note  that^  iu  her  anxiety  to  do 
a  little  stabbing  and  poisoning  among  her  own  people  while 
slashing  away  at  the  South,  she  makes  Legree,  himself,  a  Yan- 
kee, born  in  puritan  cradle,  and  swathed  from  the  first  in  that 
native  sheepskin  which  is  found  so  frequently  to  unfold,  only 
for  the  development  of  a  full  grown  wolf  Legree,  born  a 
Yankee,  bred  a  Yankee,  and  monstrous  even  for  a  Yankee, 
is  not  to  be  received  as  representing  the  people  of  the  South. 
We  have  only  to  shake  our  skirts  and  be  free  of  the  filthy 
creature.  He  is  not  one  of  us,  and  we  are  not  answerable 
for  his  doings.  If  the  purpose  was  to  render  us  thus  respon- 
sible, the  author  has  mistaken  her  process.  But  she  has 
made  another  mistake  in  connection  with  this  subject.  The 
idea  of  such  a  portrait  of  monstrosity  as  she  has  drawn  of 
Legree,  and  such  delineations  of  horror  as  he  is  made  to  ex- 
hibit, is  that  these  shall  represent  the  usual  workings  and 
results  of  slavery,  and  show  what  society  in  the  South  must 
be  held  responsible  for.  But  here  again  our  author  blunders 
as  an  artist.  She  has  placed  Legree,  and  his  horrors  in  an 
almost  inaccessible  swamp,  where  society  sees  nothing  of  his 
deeds.  Of  course,  society  is  accountable  only  for  that  which 
it  sees,  tolerates  and  sanctions.  The  people  of  London  or 
New- York  are  hardly  to  be  reproached  for  crimes  done  in  the 
cellars  of  those  cities.  We  cannot  blot  the  Bostonians  out 
of  the  pale  of  civilization  because  Professor  Webster  made 
mince-meat  of  his  creditor  in  the  secret  recesses  of  his  labo 
ratorj\  When  Legree  is  discovered,  according  to  Mrs. 
Stowe's  own  showing,  he  revolts  those  who  discern  his  fea- 
tures, and  is  soundly  beaten  by  the  first  gentleman  with 
whom  he  comes  in  contact. 

Thus,  through  all  her  labours,  a  merely  passing  inspection, 
such  as  ours,  will  suffice  to  show,  it  will  be  seen,  that  her  art 
fails  to  sustain  her  moral,  and  convicts  itself,  where  most  she 
labours  to  convict  us.     She  has  wrought  out  her  argument 
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only  by  distorting  the  fact,  suppressing  the  (eict^  supplying  the 
fact,  in  false  conclusions  from  what  is  imperfectly  known, 
and,  altogether,  making  such  a  jumble  of  fragmentary  truths 
with  full  fledged  falsehoods,  that  to  those  who  examine  the 
work,  without  prejudice,  the  conviction  is  inevitable  that  she 
has  wrought  more  in  malice  than  in  sorrow.  Seeing,  she 
resolved  not  to  see,  and  hearing,  not  to  understand.  She  will 
only  hear  what  she  pleases, — what  will  justify  her  previous 
resolution,  that  slavery  is  a  foul  thing  which  it  is  her  mis- 
sion to  subdue  and  destroy.  It  is  amusing,  turning  to  ^  the 
key"  before  us,  to  see  from  what  a  variety  of  sources  she  has 
drawn,  or  sought  to  draw,  the  aliment  on  which  she  loves  tQ 
feed.  But,  before  we  look  at  these,  let  us  see  what  her  pre- 
face promises  us. 

Here  she  boldly  rejects  the  pretence  of  fiction.  She  puts 
herself  entirely  beyond  the  plea,  which  would  excuse  her 
mis-statements  by  the  necessities  of  her  invention.  She  has 
not,  she  insists,  invented.  Her  great  object  ^^  has  been  to 
bring  this  subject  of  slavery,  as  a  moral  and  religious  ques- 
tion, before  the  minds  of  all  those  who  profess  to  be  follow- 
ers of  Christ."  And  what  she  says  is  all  fact.  She  aims  to 
say  **  what  is  true,"  and  what  alone  is  true; — and  how  does 
she  propose  to  be  thus  truthful  ?  Hear  the  confession  in  her 
opening  chapter.  It  will  remind  one  of  the  process  by  which 
the  old  painter  found  his  ideal  of  perfect  beauty.  She  has 
grouped  real  facts  "  together,  with  reference  to  a  general  re- 
sult, in  the  same  manner  that  the  Mosaic  artist  groups  his 
fragments  of  various  stones  into  one  general  picture."  And 
this  is  her  idea  of  the  truthful.  In  other  words,  as  the  paint- 
er, finding  nowhere  in  nature  apy  model  of  that  which  he 
wished  to  make,  took  a  beauty  here  and  a  beauty  there — 
borrowed  from  this  woman  an  eye,  from  that  a  mouth,  from 
another  a  nose,  from  a  fourth  a  chin,  or  cheek,  or  forehead; 
hair  from  a  fifth,  and  complexion  from  a  sixth ; — so  good 
Mrs.  Stowe,  not  aiming  at  the  beautiful,  but  at  the  ugly  and 
the  odious,  for  her  ideal,  borrows  an  ugly  fact  here,  and  a 
brutal  fact  there,  and  a  dirty  fact  in  a  third  place,  and  so 
on, — picking  up,  now  in  North  and  South-Carolinai  now  in 
Georgia  and  Virginia,  now  in  Alabama  and  Louisiana,  until 
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she  has  completed  her  fanciful  portrait  of  the  whole  ;— and 
the  result  is  a  Mosaic  mohster  I  If  this  be  truth,  thus  made 
up  of  jumbled  facts,  from  all  quarters  of  the  South,  and  from 
the  most  discrepant  periods  of  time  in  the  progress  of  the 
Southern  States, — commend  us  to  a  downright  lie,  as  by  far 
the  most  vraisemhlahle  creation  of  the  two.  Her  process,  in 
morals,  is  precisely  that  of  Mrs.  Shelley,  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  hideous  physical  creation  called  **  Frankenstein.** 
That  lady  went  to  the  shambles  of  the  surgeon  and  caught 
up  legs  and  arms,  and  heads  and  shoulders,  from  all  sides, 
making  a  monster  that  was  ever  afterwards  destined  to  haunt, 
with  hate  and  horror,  the  dreams  of  its  creator.  The  pe- 
nalty in  both  cases,  as  both  the  parties  were  women,  should 
have  been  a  perpetual  bed-fellowship  with  the  goodly  crea- 
tures, the  work  of  their  own  hands,  which  had  been  the  fa- 
vourite creatures  of  their  own  imaginations  !  But,  to  a  few 
of  the  details  as  furnished  by  the  **  key"  before  us. 

The  plan  of  Mrs.  Stowe  is  to  justify  her  portraits  by  pro- 
ducing originals  for  them.  These  constitute  types  for  the 
successive  chapters.  First,  she  finds  facts  to  illustrate  the 
character  of  "  Haley  "  the  slave-trader ;  a  matter  of  no  great 
difficulty.  Your  thief-taker  in  the  free  States,  a  necessary 
excrescence  upon  society,  will  serve  for  the  portrait  any  day. 
He  who  knows  anything  of  police  courts  will  not  be  at  a 
loss  for  a  likeness.  Haley,  at  the  North,  would  have  been  a 
famous  Bow-street  officer ;  in  the  South ;  he  is  a  catcher  of 
runaways,  who  are  generally  thieves ;  and  as  he  gets  capi- 
tal, he  huys  the  slave  that  runs,  and  trusts  to  his  skill  in 
scenting  out  the  hiding  place  of  the  fugitive.  He,  too,  has  a 
skill  in  swamps  and  forests,  and  his  merit  is  in  the  possession 
of  a  nose  as  keen  as  a  wolf-dog.  His  vocation  does  not  re- 
fine his  manners.  His  humanity  certainly  does  not  grow 
-with  his  years.  In  these  respects,  he  is  neither  worse  nor  bet- 
ter than  that  class  of  persons  who  are  employed  in  all  chris- 
tian communities  for  the  pursuit,  capture  and  punishment  of 
evil  doers.  You  will  see  him  at  Sing  Sing  and  other  places 
designed  for  moral  reform ;  and  society  recognizes  him,  not 
with  satisfaction,  but  toleration,  as  one  of  its  necessary  min- 
isters, however  hideous  his  aspect,  and  ungrateful  his  daily 
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duties.  The  same  person  does  the  whipping  in  the  British 
army,  uses  the  cat  on  board  ship,  carries  a  musket  around 
penitentiaries,  and  shoots  when  he  cannot  capture.  A  bard 
character,  no  doubt,  but  what  would  the  lady  have  ?  The 
thief-taker  has  his  merit  in  all  regions  where  there  is  a  law- 
breaker, and  bad  horses  are  to  be  subdued  only  by  severe  bits 
and  rowels.  Our  slave-dealer  is  not  a  popular  personage, 
but  he  has  his  prototype  in  all  other  regions.  The  world 
has  employed  him  for  five  thousand  years ;  and,  until  that 
happy  era  arrives,  which  such  dreamers  as  Mrs.  Stowe  promise 
us  is  fast  approaching,  we  are  inclined  to  think  there  will  be 
work  for  his  hands,  in  precisely  the  same  vocation,  for  as 
many  thousand  years  to  come.  All  the  stufi*  about  John 
Kephart,  and  the  savage  picture  drawn  of  him,  by  Lawyer 
Dana,  might  be  applied  to  hundreds  of  police  officers  in 
London,  Boston  or  New -York. 

We  come  now  to  the  portraits  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shelby,  the 
planter  and  his  wife ;  the  key  furnishing  the  material  out  of 
which  the  persons  in  the  novel  have  been  made.  These  are 
given  as  favorable  specimens  of  the  good,  easy,  indolent, 
simple  and  sluggish  planters  of  the  South — people  of  nega- 
tive character — whose  lives  are  a  blank, — whose  characters 
are  so  much  shallow  water,  tasteless,  depthless,  valueless — 
over  which  the  green  scum  freely  settles,  and  which  becomes 
impure,  from  the  absence  of  storming  winds,  brave  passions 
and  noble  energies,  and  struggling  intellects.  These  are 
given  as  types.  The  man  is  weak  and  powerless;  and  well 
meaning,  only  because  he  is  feeble.  He  is  made  to  represent 
the  planter,  in  a  region  whose  planters  have  given  the  first 
statesman,  lawyers  and  warriors  to  the  confederacy.  The 
woman,  Mrs.  Shelby,  with  the  best  disposition  in  the  world, 
has  not  the  strength  to  resolve  in  obedience  to  her  better 
moods  and  wishes.  She  is  a  fair  specimen  of  milk  and  wa- 
ter humanity;  her  virtues,  excellent  in  themselves,  but  too 
drowsy  to  keep  alive,  and  stagnating  wholly  for  use,  in  the 
nature  which  lacks  the  necessary  life-blood  for  their  suste- 
nance. And  this  woman  is  the  representative  of  the  women 
of  a  region  whose  chronicles  are  full  of  such  performances, 
from  feminine  hands,  as  constitute  one  of  the  noblest  chapters 
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in  our  history.  The  Southern  woman  is  clearly  not  under- 
stood by  good  Mrs.  Stowe.  She  sees  them  quiet  and  reserved 
in  society,  gentle  and  modest,  and  assumes  that  they  are 
wanting  in  strength,  because  they  do  not  show  themselves  in 
a  perpetual  pother.  She  holds  them  weak  because  they  are 
not  always  in  a  ferment.  That  they  lack  morals  because 
they  do  not  busy  themselves  in  setting  the  world  to  rights. 
But  what  does  the  history  of  Southern  women  reveal  ?  Look 
at  that,  if  you  would  find  examples  of  genuine  character, 
and  the  most  enduring  strength  and  resolve.  See  the  woman 
in  the  hour  of  real  peril  and  anxiety,  who  now  appears  so 
mild,  temperate,  subdued  and  gentle.  See  her,  with  her  soul 
aroused  to  the  true  necessity,  and  ready  for  the  sacrifice. 
See  the  eye  how  it  suddenly  glows  into  the  subtlest  and 
loveliest  brightness ;  the  lips  how  firm  ;  the  voice  how  free, 
the  speech  how  noble;  the  resolve  how  appropriate  to  the 
occasion.  You  do  not  see  them  fidgetting  and  fretting  about 
women's  rights — they  are  cautious  first  to  approve  themselves 
true  women — and  such  always  get  their  rights,  and  cannot 
help  but  get  them.  Let  Mrs.  Stowe  read  Mrs,  Ellet's  bi- 
ographies of  Southern  women,  if  she  would  comprehend  the 
strength,  the  ardor,  the  masculine  nobility  of  their  souls,  at 
moments  when  men  most  need  the  consolations  and  sup- 
port of  women.  Heaven  forbid  that  our  women  should  ever 
put  off  the  armour  of  modesty,  which  has  always  made  them 
invincible,  to  become  the  poor,  puny,  pitiful  prattlers — debat- 
ing and  disputing  about  claims  and  rights  for  the  sex,  which 
the  sex  must  establish  in  action,  before  they  seek  to  assert  in 
words.  For  the  words  put  into  the  mouth  of  Mrs.  Shelby, 
in  respect  to  slavery,  Mrs.  Stowe  quotes  the  remarks  of 
some  pious  ladies  made  to  her  when  she  was  in  Kentucky. 
They  thought  slavery  wrong  ;  and  they  knew  some  negroes 
whom  they  thought  quite  as  intelligent  as  themselves  No 
doubt  they  thought  so  ;  but  of  what  value  is  their  opinion  in 
either  case?  As  for  this  question  of  intellectual  equality, 
Mrs.  Stowe  hardly  needs  be  told  that  the  lowest  standard  of  the 
white  intellect  is  not  the  measure  for  the  white  race,  nor  the 
highest,  of  the  black.  We  may  sometimes  admit  that  Sukey 
or   Sally  is  quite  as  sensible  as  her  mistress,  yet  concede 
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nothing  of  any  importance  in  the  discussion  of  the  question. 
The  Mrs.  Shelby's  may  be  very  well  meaning  women,  but 
what  they  think  is  to  be  estimated  by  their  capacities  to 
thinki  rather  than  their  intentions.  How  often  have  we  to 
say  to  the  abolitionists  that  there  was  a  time  when  opinion 
\  in  the  South,  influenced  by  the  French  revolution,  and  by 
wild  abstractions  which  became  popular  when  we  were 
engaged  in  the  death  grapple  with  Great  Britain,  was  much 
more  favourable  to  negro  freedom  than  now,  when  we  are 
settled  down  into  comparative  calm,  know  much  more  of  the 
subject,  and  have  seen  equally  the  workings  of  negro  free- 
dom and  negro  slavery.  The  last  thirty  years  has  done 
wonders  towards  enlightening  the  South  on  this  subject ; 
and,  thanks  to  the  abolitionists,  negro  slavery  in  the  South, 
is,  because  of  this  very  reason,  become  more  firmly  establish- 
ed than  ever.  The  opinions  of  the  Mrs.  Shelby's  are  becom- 
ing more  and  more  rare  with  every  day's  thought  and  expe- 
rience. 

George  Harris,  the  genius,  the  mulatto  Apollo,  who  is  so 
much  superior  to  his  master,  and  so  much  the  favourite  of 
Mrs.  Sto we,  next  calls  for  a  chapter.  The  specifications  under 
this  head  consist  of  certain  stories  told  by  runaway  negroes 
themselves,  and  of  a  collection  of  Southern  advertisements, 
for  the  sale  of  slaves  and  the  arrest  of  runaways.  The 
runaway  narratives  are,  no  doubt,  pure  inventions  of  the 
cunning  fugitives,  to  work  upon  the  charities  and  sympathies 
of  those  who  are  simple  enough  to  receive  their  statements 
as  truthful.  The  advertisements  are  meant  to  show  two 
things — that  bright  mulattoes  sometimes  runaway,  and,  when 
advertised,  are  sometimes  described  as  intelligent.  That 
they  are  mulattoes  implies  doubtful  morality  somewhere. 
Some  persons  of  bad  taste  have  been  prowling  in  forbidde 
pastures.  The  tale  of  concubinage  and  bastardy  is  told  by 
colour  at  the  South,  and  this  gives  our  Yankee  puritans  a 
slight  advantage  over  us.  But  not  much.  The  Northern 
cities  tell  their  own  story  to  the  stranger,  and  we  need  not 
shrink  from  the  comparison  of  morals.  In  respect  to  the  in- 
telligence of  slaves — ^blackor  mulatto,  are  sometimes  advertis- 
ed as  good  pilots  in  creek  or  inlet — patroons  of  wood  boats, — 
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painters,  and  bricklayers,  and  carpenters.  These  facts,  in 
the  good  lady's  hands,  suffice  to  establish  the  claims  of  the 
negroes  to  rank  in  genius  with  their  owners.  As  if  the  pur- 
suit of  any  handicraft  argued  anything  in  behalf  of  pure 
intellect,  or  in  proof  of  more  than  physical  dexterity  or  me- 
chanical exercise ;  a  good,  clear  eyesight,  muscle,  activity, 
and  tolerable  memory.  But  we  have  already  dwelt  suffi- 
ciently on  this  count  in  the  indictment,  and  have  said  enougH 
to  indicate  the  clues  for  its  proper  discussion. 

All  these  runaways,  thus  advertised,  come  to  Mrs.  Stowe 
and  tell  their  story, — which  as  they  all  know  before  hand, 
she  will  religiously  believe.  Her  part  being  chosen,  it  is  her 
necessity  to  do  so.  A  very  large  portion  of  her  details,  not 
merely  in  this  chapter,  but  throughout  the  volume,  are  made 
up  of  the  accounts,  by  the  fugitive  negroes,  of  themselves — 
how  they  were  tortured — starved — beaten — ironed — brand- 
ed ; — how  they  wept,  as  the  Jews  by  the  waters  of  Babylon, 
because  of  their  hopeless  captivity — hung  their  harps  upon 
the  willows — their  banjo's  rather — and,  mingled  their  tears 
with  the  Savannah  and  Mississippi,  till  the  freshet  over- 
flows all  the  lower  plantations.  Such  tales  of  torture  of  the 
whites,  such  pictures  of  sorrow  by  the  meek  and  sensitive 
blacks,  would  draw  tears  from  eyes  of  stone.  No  wonder 
Mrs.  Stowe  blubbers.  It  does  not  appear  that  she  gives 
them  more  than  her  tears.  These  narratives  are  now  pretty 
much  stereotyped.  The  runaways  have  learned  their  part, 
and  they  go  through  it,  on  the  one  key,  with  great  dexterity, 
and  with  daily  improvement  on  the  music  ;  so  that  the  hor- 
rors of  poor  Frederick  Douglass,  himself,  have  been  greatly 
surpassed  by  later  sufferers,  who  have  set  up  as  riv.als  for 
Northern  favour.  Mrs.  Stowe  builds  largely  on  the  tidings 
of  these  handsome  runaways,  black  and  yellow,  with  here 
and  there  a  speech  complimentary,  or  letter,  from  some  silly 
white  woman  of  the  South,  who  has  doubts  of  her  husband's 
good  behaviour  when  he  goes  abroad  o'  nights ;  and  some 
of  them  are  from  anonymous  parties,  Yankees  in  the  South, 
who,  certainly,  so  long  as  they  keep  up  their  correspondence 
with  Mrs.  Stowe,  will  tell  her  nothing  but  what  she  is  pleased 
to  hear. 
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"  Eliza"  is  one  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  favourite  creations,  and  she 
devotes  a  chapter  to  prove  that  she  has  heard  of  just  such 
a  person.  We  certainly  do  not  question  the  fact.  But  Uncle 
Tom,  that  saintly  old  negro,  who  is  so  good,  so  submissive,  so 
patient,  so  wise,  needs  particular  attention,  and  receives  it. 
That  such  a  negro  should  grow  up  under  the  institution  of 
slavery,  is  perhaps  sufficiently  conclusive  in  behalf  of  the 
institution.  The  North  has  no  such  characters.  We  shall 
not  deny  Uncle  Tom.  He  is  a  Southron  all  over.  He 
could  not  have  been  other  than  a  Southron.  We  have  many 
Uncle  Tom's.  They  may  be  found  on  manj'^  plantations. 
Not  absolutely  so  perfect,  perhaps,  for  our  author  has  a 
little  too  much  over-wrought  in  the  saintly  portraiture  ;  but 
very  good  old  negroes,  whose  virtues  survive  the  wool  on 
the  top  of  their  heads. 

**  Miss  Ophelia  "  is  the  Yankee  saint  of  the  book,  to  whom 
we'^should  be  sorry  (for  his  sake)  to  see  Uncle  Tom  more 
closely  allied.  As  our  purpose  is  not  a  review  of  the  story, 
we  shall  suffer  the  fair  Ophelia  to  rest  among  her  willows. 
She  was  never  married,  we  believe ;  and,  in  this  respect,  she 
has  been  more  forbearing  to  the  other  sex  than  the  author  to 
whom  she  owes  her  being.     Let  her  rest, — 

"  And  from  her  fair  and  unpolluted  flesh, 
May  violets  spring/' 

Marie  St.  Clare  is  the  foil  to  Miss  Ophelia — a  languid 
Southern  heiress,  as  delicate  as  love's  young  dream,  languid 
as  a  zephyr  in  August,  yet,  fierce  as  a  Salamander  in  Sep- 
tember, and  as  cruel  as  a  Tartar,  when  a  negro  needs  the 
bastinado.  We  have  seen  such  people  in  New-England. 
St.  Clare,  her  husband,  is  justified  also  ;  and,  in  the  course  of 
his  justification,  we  are  indulged  with  the  opinions  of  South- 
ern men,  against  slavery,  dating  from  the  days  of  Patrick 
Henry ;  with  fit  quotations  from  him  and  John  Randolph. 
To  these  opinions,  we  attach  little  importance.  The  subject 
of  slavery  was  not  understood  rightly  in  the  days  of  these 
statesmen.  It  was  then  all  popular  declamation.  There 
was  a  free  epidemic  then.     It  is,  besides,  a  different  thing 
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utterly,  now,  from  what  it  then  appeared.  At  that  period, 
when  these  gentlemen  so  expressed  themselves,  the  world 
was  labouring  under  the  delusion  of  French  philanthropy 
and  philosophy,  which  promised  wonders  for  poor  humanity. 
Every  body  was  to  have  his  chicken  in  the  pot.  Politics 
contributed,  by  certain  general  formulae — which  were  adopt- 
ed with  a  reference  to  special  necessities — to  the  dementing 
of  our  Southern  statesman,  particularly  in  Virginia.  There, 
indeed,  there  was  at  one  time  an  abolition  epidemic,  during 
which  the  great  declaimers  furnished  the  abolitionists  with 
the  whole  body  of  their  armory.  The  Virginians,  the  more 
they  reflected,  however,  the  more  silly  they  felt  they  had 
been.  It  has  been  one  good  effect  of  the  crusade  against 
the  South,  that  it  has  led  to  the  examination  of  the  morals 
of  the  subject.  The  result  is  that  the  people  are  now  satis- 
fied, of  what  they  had  once  entertained  a  question ;  that  the 
morals  of  slavery  have  their  sanction  in  Divine  law,  and  in 
all  the  experience  of  humanity.  No  republic  has  been 
known  to  live  without  the  institution  ;  and  how  great  have 
been  the  republics  which  cherished  it ! 

Of  Legree  we  have  already  said  enough.  He  is  a  Yan- 
kee by  birth  and  education,  and  is  the  representative  of  New- 
England, — not  of  the  South.  He  belongs  to  the  same  race 
which  butchered  the  Indians,  burnt  the  witches,  tortured  the 
Quakers,  persecuted  the  Manhattanese  Dutchmen,  and  sold 
negroes  and  redmen,  princes  of  the  land,  ^into  captivity, 
pocketed  the  spoils,  swore  their  seals  from  the  bills  of  sale, 
and  then  cried  upon  the  Lord  to  vouchsafe  his  blessings  on 
the  good  day's  work  I  Yes,  we  do  not  doubt  that  Legree  is 
true  to  the  parish  from  which  he  came.  He  Inherits  all  its 
virtues. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  pursue  the  good  lady  through  all 
the  counts  in  her  indictment.  A  few  things,  however,  in  res- 
pect to  South  Carolina.  Among  her  facts  we  find  certain 
advertisements,  in  which  angry  masters  offer  a  reward  for 
the  recovery  of  fugitive  slaves,  but  say  that  they  won't  be 
vexed  if  the  pursuer  scalps  and  beheads  them.  Such  is  the 
purport  of  a  half  dozen  advertisements,  which  are  simply 
brutally  silly,  and  mean  nothing  ;  which  were  never  thought 
to  be  acted  upon,  and  which  have  been  published  by  unwise 
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owners,  and  indiscreet  printers  simply  by  way  of  defi- 
ance— a  sort  of  flinging  their  skirts,  and  snapping  their  fingers 
in  the  faces  of  the  abolitionists  !  This  is  the  amount  of  the 
matter,  which,  taken  with  due  regard  to  the  real  meaning  of 
the  parties,  signifies  neither  malice  nor  mischief.  But  the 
folly  has  its  evil  result,  as  it  gives  some  plausibility  to  Mrs. 
Stowe's  charges  against  a  region  where  crime,  whether  of 
white  or  black,  is  exceedingly  rare  among  the  residents. 

Some  of  the  charges  against  us,  in  this  collection,  are 
rather  amusing  than  otherwise,  and  could  only  be  construed 
into  evil  thoughts  of  us,  by  the  most  perverse  philanthropists. 
Cotton  picking  is  one  item.  A  planter,  of  Winnsboro,  S.  C, 
knowing  what  is  the  average  number  of  pounds  of  cotton 
usually  picked  by  a  negro,  boasts  that,  on  a  certain  day,  his 
negroes  excelled  all  his  neighbors.  He  has  exceeded  the  aver- 
age ; — with  twenty  two  hands ;  **women,  boys,  and  two 
men,"  he  has  picked  4880  pounds.  Mrs.  Stowe  dwells  on 
this  as  a  cruel  exertion  of  his  authority,  and  a  cruel  strain 
upon  his  negro's  musles.  She  denies  that  she  lies  any 
where,  but  she  adds  to  his  account,  that  he  has  employed  not 
only  the  feeble  but  the  sick  to  do  the  work — a  fact  which  he 
no  where  mentions.  This  is  only  her  mode  of  dressing  up  of 
the  fact  after  the  usual  fashion  of  Uncle  Tom.  Now,  the 
whole  thing,  as  a  charge  of  cruelty,  is  simply  ridiculous.  As 
well  might  we  adopt  this  good  lady's  language,  when  we  see 
boasts  from  a  Borthern  printing  ofiice,  of  the  unusual  num- 
ber of  **em's"  set  up  in  a  day  by  a  score  of  clever  boys,  stimu- 
lated to  the  effort  by  the  desire  of  beating  a  neighboring  of- 
fice, or  by  some  reward  offered  by  their  employers,  more  to 
try  their  powers,  and  prompt  their  industry,  than  with  any 
view  to  profit.  Cotton  picking  is  easy  work.  The  negroes 
on  a  plantation  are  frequently  very  ambitious  in  such 
achievements.  They  pride  themselves  upon  their  superior 
address  and  skill.  They  frequently  bet  among  themselves, 
and  divide  in  parties  for  the  contest.  Success,  in  picking,  de- 
pends upon  circumstances, — a  thick  growth,  a  full  blow. 
The  measure  of  success  is  relative.  On  poor  lands,  the  pick- 
ing is  small.  Where  you  raise  but  five  hundred  pounds  of 
seed  cotton  to  the  acre,  it  is  just  as  much  toil,  as  to  pick  the 
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acre  on  which  2,000  is  produced.  Thick  grass  is  easier  cut 
than  thin,  and  so  with  cotton  picking.  These  hands  under 
James  Stewart,  overseer  for  Major  Parr,  the  Winnsboro' 
planter,  struck  work  at  sun  down,  ate  a  famous  supper  of 
cornbread  and  bacon,  and  slept,  each  of  them,  like  a  Trojan 
hero,  after  swallowing  a  hecatomb.  They  worked  from  sun 
rise  to  sun  set,  allowing  for  breakfast  and  nooning,  and  if 
not  hurt  by  the  work,  it  would  have  been  not  amiss,  we  think, 
if  they  had  picked  an  hundred  thousand  pounds  !  The  ques- 
tion is  not  how  much  they  did,  during  the  day,  but  whether 
they  suffered  in  health  from  doing  it  ?  The  matter  is  one 
that  need  not  trouble  any  southern  conscience.  It  is  brought 
forward  by  our  author  to  prove  that  our  cupidity  works  out 
the  negro  prematurely,  and  shortens  his  days ;  and  this  is 
asserted  of  a  people  who  are  much  longer  lived,  on  the  aver- 
age, than  their  owners.  There  is  scarcely  an  old  plantation 
in  the  South,  that  cannot  afford  you  samples  of  octo- 
genarians, with  eyes  as  bright  and  appetites  as  keen,  as 
a  young  panther  on  his  first  scent  of  calves  in  a  pasture.  The 
number  that  live  to  a  round  hundred,  is  probably  greater 
among  the  slaves  of  the  South  than  among  any  other  people 
of  the  globe.  Now,  we  do  not  say  that  there  may  not  be 
found  an  instance  of  a  selfish  and  stupid  proprietor,  whose 
greedy  appetite  requires  too  much  from  the  slave ;  but  of 
these  we  do  not  know  a  solitary  instance,  and  we  have 
some  personal  knowledge  of  the  subject  in  most  of  the  South- 
em  States.  Of  the  sugar  plantations  we  claim  to  know 
nothing ;  but,  arguing  from  Mrs.  Stowe's  mistakes  and  mis- 
representations of  what  is  done  by  the  cotton  planter,  we  can 
hardly  doubt  that  he  who  deals  in  sugar  is  subjected  to  a  re- 
proach and  odium  which  he  does  not  deserve.  Our  good 
lady  talks  solemnly  of  the  absence  of  laws  which  protect  the 
slave  from  abuse  by  his  owner  ;  but  the  common  sense  ar- 
gument finds  a  better  security  for  the  good  treatment  of  the 
slave  in  the  selfish  interest  of  the  master.  Negroes  cost 
money,  are  held  to  be  valuable  property,  and,  neither  by 
neglect  or  cruelty,  is  the  owner  likely  to  suffer  the  idle, 
wasteful,  wanton  destruction  of  valuable  property.  Ordina- 
rily, the  argument  is  good — ^the  security  is  sufficient.    The 
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exceptional  cases  need  not  disturb  us  much.  They  are  not 
to  be  regarded  in  any  general  survey  of  the  characteristics 
of  a  community. 

We  pass  over  a  goodly  catalogue  of  other  similar  matters 
— the  mean  log-huts  of  our  negroes,  the  earthen  floors,  the 
hole  in  the  top  of  the  roof  whence  the  smoke  escapes;  and 
we  are  not  sure  but  that  something  is  said  of  the  want  of 
musquito  nets.  A  peasantry  is  usually  ill-lodged,  and  the 
poor  are  seldom  allowed  to  pick  and  choose  in  the  matter  of 
clothes,  meat  and  shelter.  Whether  the  Southern  negro, 
lodging  in  a  hovel  14  by  16,  all  of  which  he  can  have  to 
himself,  is  in  worse  condition  than  the  miserable  crowds 
who,  in  New-York  and  Philadelphia,  sleep  in  common,  some 
times  as  many  as  20,  30,  40 — and  we  have  heard  of  60 — in 
one  den,  and  that  a  cellar,  is  scarcely  a  question.  Of  these 
log-houses  there  is  no  stint.  Why  should  there  be?  The 
climate  requires  no  close  dwellings  ;  which,  by  the  waj',  are 
far  less  healthy  than  those  of  logs,  full  of  cracks  and  letting 
in  the  air ; — negroes  are  rarely  consumptives — the  chimneys 
are  of  clay  mostly,  and  the  fuel  is  abundant !  But  these  de- 
tails have  been  given  with  suiSicient  frequency  already. 
Enough,  if  we  say,  that  most  of  the  negro  cabins  in  Carolina 
are  ample  in  size  and  sufliciently  comfortable,  for  health  and 
happiness.  They  arc  not  luxurious,  we  grant ;  but,  dear  Mrs. 
Stowe,  had  you  always  dwelt  in  such  a  habitation,  how 
greatly  would  it  have  improved  your  aspect  under  the  hands 
of  the  daguerreotypist,  and  what  a  wonderful  improvement 
would  have  accrued  to  your  proper  christian  humility. 

The  swamp  makes  an  awful  picture  in  our  author's  imagi- 
nation. She  quotes  from  the  Yankee  poets  to  prove  that  it  is 
a  diabolical  region — that  and  the  rice  field.  Why,  the 
swamp  is  the  very  paradise  of  the  red  man  and  negro.  The 
Seminole  was  not  willing  to  exchange  his  swamps  in  Florida 
for  the  noblest  forest  ranges  and  most  magnificent  prairies  of 
the  West ;  and,  to  those  who  know  anything  of  the  region,  for 
a  very  good  reason.  The  horrors  of  the  swamp  exist  only  in 
European  eyes.  They  rise  from  the  supposed  malaria  of  the 
region.  But  the  negro  does  does  not  suflfer  greatly  from  ma- 
laria any  where,  and  it  is  no  where  a  subject  of  appreben- 
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sion  with  him.  This  objection  waived,  and  the  swamp  is  a 
place  of  unexampled  beauty  and  magnificence.  A  world  of 
shade  and  variety.  Lakes,  streams,  great  forests,  glorious 
shrubs,  vines  weighty  with  fruit  and  flowers:  the  richest 
fruits^  the  gayest  flowers.  For  these,  it  is  true,  the  negro  has 
but  little  relish ;  but  bless  you,  Mrs.  Stowe,  there  are  the 
coons,  the  possum,  the  fish,  the  terrapin.  There  is  a  world 
of  meat  in  these  fastnesses  which  Sambo  prefers  to  any  veal 
or  mutton  that  you  could  give  him.  His  temptation  to  run 
away  frequently  arises  from  the  proximity  and  attractions  of 
the  swamp.  Here,  he  can  escape  labor  altogether.  No  hoe, 
no  plough,  no  restraint  of  any  sort — nothing  but  sleeping 
and  feeding.  The  Sivage  attractions  of  the  region,  to  the 
savage  nature,  are  almost  irresistible ;  and  when  the  negro 
joins  the  red  man  iasuch  fastnesses,  he  becomes  a  greater 
savage  than  the  latter.  Whether  the  security  which  the 
place  offers  him — his  escape  from  labor  and  restraint — his 
brutal  indulgences, — are  calculated  to  improve  him  as  a 
man, — as  a  human  being, — will  not  be  a  subject  of  doubt 
with  any  good  christian  not  too  deeply  read  in  the  books  of 
Stowe.  Philanthropy  may  exult  in  his  escape  from  restraint 
and  labor;  in  the  glorious  emancipation  aff'orded  by  savage 
life;  in  the  desertion  of  cultivated  fields,  and  the  association 
with  higher  beings ;  and  in  the  diminution  of  the  world's  re- 
sources of  manufactures  and  means  of  life,  according  tcf  the 
law  of  God; — but  verily,  philosophy  and  humanity  will 
shudder  over  the  things  that  make  philanthropy  chuckle  and 
clap  hands.     But  let  us  pass  to  more  serious  charges. 

What  more  wc  have  to  say  respecting  this  mass  of  specifi- 
cations, which  it  is  physically  impossible  to  examine  in  detail, 
shall  be  confined  entirely  to  certain  matters,  which  are  re- 
ported as  having  taken  place  in  Charleston,  and  out  of  which 
Mrs.  Stowe  makes  considerable  capital.  It  will  certainly 
not  be  difficult  to  conceive  that,  in  a  history  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  in  which  slavery  has  existed  in  the  South,  nume- 
rous instances  might  be  found  of  brutalit}',  crime  and  hard 
usage  of  the  slave.  We  no  where  say  that  slavery  exempts 
the  negro  from  the  usual  dangers  of  humanity.  We  do  not 
promise  that  he  shall  escape  the  evils  to  which  the  white 
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man  is  subject ;  and  where  Mrs.  Stowe  points  to  the  occa- 
sional murder  of  a  slave  in  the  South,  it  needs  that  we  should 
do  no  more  than  point  to  the  parallel  case  of  a  murder  of  the 
white  man, — a  thing  that  occurs  in  South  and  North  much 
more  frequently  than  the  murder  of  the  negro.     But  Mrs. 
Stowe's  allegation  is,  that  the  murderer  of  the  slave  some- 
times gets  off  without  punishment.     We  add  that  such  also 
is  the  case  in  the  free  States;  and  that  the  result,  in  the  form- 
er, is  no  more  to  be  ascribed  to  slavery,  than  in  the  latter  to 
an  excess  of  freedom.     The  weakness  of  juries,  in  both  re- 
gions— the  reluctance  to  the  shedding  of  blood  when  men  are 
in  cool  deliberative  moods — the  conviction  with  many  that 
one  life  taken  does  not  warrant  the  taking  of  another — the 
christian  scruple  that  rises  when  it  remembers  the  Scrip- 
ture asseveration — "  Vengeance  is  mine,  saith  the  i^ord,"— 
the  doubt,  in  short,  of  the  wisdom,  the  propriet}%  the  justice, 
of  death  as  the  capital  punishment — these  are  the  influences 
which  continually,  North  and  South,  defeat  the  objects  of 
the  law  and  the  ends  of  justice.     At  the  North,  now-a-days, 
insanity  is  the  common  plea  put  in  for  the  murderer,  and  it 
is  usually  successful.     In  the  South,  indulgence  finds  pleas 
according  to  the  case ;  and,  whether  the  white  or  the  black  is 
the  victim,  there  is,  precisely  as  elsewhere,  the  same  difficulty 
in  bringing  about  the  conviction  of  the  criminal.     The  fault, 
or  tjje  weakness,  if  such  it  be,  is  to  be  charged  upon  the 
jury,  but  not  upon  their  sympathy  with  the  acts  of  the 
criminal.     They  are,  in  fact,  almost  secure  against  our  cen- 
sure, inasmuch  as  they  incur  responsibilities  to  God  and  their 
own  consciences,  even  superior  to  those  which  they  owe  to 
society.     In  ordinary  cases,  we  must  leave  their  verdicts  to  a 
higher  tribunal. 

But  the  cases  to  which  Mrs.  Stowe  invites  our  attention  in 
Charleston  are,  fortunately,  not  of  ordinary  class  and  occur- 
rence. The  first  is  that  of  the  State  v,  Eliza  Rowand,  for  the 
murder  of  a  slave.  The  trial  took  place  in  1847,  and  was 
sufficiently  notorious ;  attracting  a  great  deal  of  attention, 
and  greatly  exciting  the  community.  The  case  was  almost 
wholly  new  to  the  city.  **  It  was  the  first  time,"  said  one  of 
the  counsel  for  the  defendant,  **  in  the  history  of  this  State, 
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that  a  lady  of  good  character  and  respectable  connections, 
stood  arraigned  at  the  Bar,  and  had  been  put  on  trial  for  her 
life,  on  facts  arising  out  of  her  domestic  relations  to  her  own 
slave" — an  assertion  quite  in  conflict  with  the  prudent  de- 
sign which  it  is  Mrs.  Stowe's  object  to  teach,  that  the  offence 
is  one  with  which  slave  communities  must  be  familiar.  It 
appears  from  the  evidence  that  the  slave  was  beaten,  at  the 
hands  of  another  slave,  by  the  orders  of  the  mistress.  The 
only  evidence  of  importance  was  that  of  the  mistress  her- 
self, whose  affidavit  had  been  taken  by  the  Coroner,  and 
was  the  best  evidence  of  which  the  case  was  susceptible.  It 
was  accordingly  admitted,  under  an  old  law  of  the  State 
when  a  British  province.*     The  beating,  whether  slight  or 


*  Our  spft^e  will  not  suffer  us  to  examine  all  the  points  of  this  case,  with  which 
we  ourselves  were  somewhat  familiar  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence,  and  the  iacts 
of  which  now  lie  before  us,  fully  reported  by  a  friend,  one  le'arned  in  the  law,  who 
was  at  particular  pains,  at  the  trial,  to  put  the  evidence  and  argument  on  record, 
and  who  reported,  with  singular  closeness  and  fullness,  the  speeches  of  the  able 
counsel  for  the  State  and  the  defence.  The  law  lies  in  a  brief  compass.  The 
clause  of  the  old  act  of  1740,  under  which  the  accused  in  this  case  was  allowed 
to  exculpate  herself  by  her  own  oath,  is  as  follows : 

"Sec.  21.  By  the  last  clause  of  the  d7th  section  of  the  Act  of  1740,  it  is  provi- 
ded  if  any  person  shall  wilfully  cut  out  the  tongue,  put  out  the  eye,  castrate,  or 
cruelly  scald,  bum,  or  deprive  any  slave  of  any  limb,  or  member,  or  shall  inflict 
any  other  cruel  punishment,  other  than  by  whipping,  or  beating  with  a  horse-whip, 
cowskin,  switch,  or  small  stick,  or  by  putting  irons  on,  or  confining  or  imprisoning 
such  slave,  every  such  person  shall,  for  every  such  ofTence,  forfeit  the  sum  of  j£lOO 
current  money,  equal  to  $61  23-100.  This  provision,  it  has  been  held,  extends  to 
any  cruel  beating  of  a  elave. 

"Sec.  23.  To  secure  convictions  under  this  part  of  the  37th  section,  and  also 
where  slaves  were  killed,  it  was  provided,  in  the  39th  section,  that  if  a  slave  suf- 
fered in  life  or  limb,  or  was  cruelly  beaten  or  abused,  where  no  white  person  was 
present,  or,  being  present,  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  give  evidence — ^in  every  such 
case  the  owner  or  person  having  the  care  and  management  of  the  slave,  and  in 
whose  possession  or  power  the  slave  shall  be,  shall  be  adjudged  guilty,  unless  he 
caa  make  the  contrary  appear  by  good  and  sufficient  evidence,  or  shall,  by  hie  own 
oath,  clear  and  exculpate  himself.  This  provision  has  been  considered  as  appli- 
cable to  trials  under  the  Act  of  1821,  and  a  prisoner  charged  with  the  murder  of 
a  slave  has  been  allowed  to  exculpate  hin:i8elf.'* 

This  was  British  law,  be  it  remembered,  and,  though  the  murder  of  a  slave  is 
now  punishable  with  death,  when  clearly  proven  by  other  witnesses,  yet,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  witnesses,  the  old  act  is  held  to  be  operative,  and  wiis  ruled  to  be  law  io 
the  case  before  us.  We  quote  below  from  the  Negro  Law  of  South-Carolina,  all 
16 
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severe,  proved  too  much  for  the  negro,  who  was  old  and  fee- 
ble. She  succumbed  under  it.  Some  blows  were  given 
upon  her  head,  about  the  effect  of  which  the  physicians  were 
disagreed.  The  result  was,  that  the  jury  gave  the  accused 
the  benefit  of  their  doubts,  as  is  usual,  and  she  was  acquit- 
ted. There  was  nothing  remarkable  in  the  case,  except  in 
its  novelty  as  an  occurrence.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
accused  designed  to  have  done  more  than  to  subject  the  vic- 
tim to  a  moderate  chastisement.  There  was  seemingly  none 
of  the  animus  in  the  act  which  would  bring  it  within  tbe 
definition  of  the  crime  alleged.  The  punishment  was  not 
administered  in  the  sight  of  the  defendant.  The  case,  strip- 
ped of  all  mystification,  was  simply  that  of  an  accused  per- 
son whom  the  jury  acquits,  on  their  oath  and  consciences. 
But  that  a  slave  should  be  beaten  at  all,  that  the  oath  of  an 
accused  party,  should  be  received  in  the  absence  o{  other 
testimony ;  these  things  offend  Mrs.  Stowe.  The  punishment 
of  inferiors,  by  blows,  has  been,  until  a  very  recent  period, 
the  common  regimen  of  all  nations,  from  which  they  did  not 
exempt  the  children  of  their  own  loins.  For  this  they  sap- 
posed  that  they  found,  in  Scripture,  a  sufiScient  sanction.  To 

those  claasee  of  the  Iaw>  in  relation  to  the  murder  and  ill-treatinent  of  sltfes, 
which  have  been  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  since  its  aeparatioo  frsm 
the  crown  of  Great  Britain. 

"Sec.  15.  By  the  Aet  of  1821  >  the  murder  of  a  slave  is  declared  to  be  a  feloBy, 
without  the  benefit  of  clergy ;  and  by  the  same  Act,  to  kiU  any  atove,  on  mtddtn 
heat  and  passion,  subjects  the  offender,  on  conviction,  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  fM 
hundred  dollars,  and  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  momths. 

«Sec.  16.  To  constitute  the  murder  of  a  sUye,  no  other  ingredients  areneoesnry 
than  such  as  enter  into  the  ofience  of  morder  at  common  Jaw.  So  the  killing,  ob 
Midden  heat  and  passion,  is  the  same  as  manslaughter,  and  a  finding  by  tbe  joy 
on  an  indictment  for  the  murder  of  a  slave,  of  a  killing  on  sudden  beat  and  pst* 
sion,  is  good,  and  subjects  the  offender  to  the  puaiahment  of  the  act ;  or  an  iodiet- 
roent  for  the  murder  of  a  slave,  if  the  verdict  be,  guilty  oi  manslaughter,  it  ii 
good,  and  the  ofiender  is  to  receive  judgment  under  the  Act. 

''Sec.  17.  An  attempt  to  kill  and  murder  a  slave  by  shooting  at  him,  was  held  to 
be  a  misdemeanor,  and  indictable  as  an  assault  with  an  inteot  to  kill  and  morder- 
This  was  a  consequence  of  making  it  murder  to  kill  a  slave. 

<*8so.  18.  The  Act  of  164  L  makes  the  unlawful  whippug  or  beating  of  toy 
slave,  without  sufficient  provocation  by  word  or  aet,  a  misdemeanor,  and  soiijeeli 
the  ofiender,  on  convlstion,  to  imprisonment,  not  exceedlag  six  months,  and  a  fiaei 
not  ezoeediog  five  hundred  doUara." 
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this  day,  the  British  soldier  is  subjected  to  the  halberds,  and 
receives  sometimes  as  many  as  five  hundred  lashes.  Num- 
bers perish  under  it.  The  cat  is  still  the  **hangman*s  whip" 
that  "  bauds"  the  sailor  in  order  in  the  British  navy.  In  the 
American,  recently,  under  the  new  code  so  amiably  entitled 
**  moral  suasion,"  we  have  abandoned  the  practice,  it  is  fear- 
ed to  the  great  demoralization  of  the  navy.  It  still  lingers 
more  or  less  in  the  school-room,  and  the  smartness  of  one 
extremity  is  still  supposed  to  be  measurably  promoted  by  oc- 
casionally making  to  smart  the  other.  At  all  events,  the 
mere  application  of  physical  punishment  to  the  offender, 
black  or  white,  was  not  accounted  criminal  among  any  peo- 
ple.* The  owner  of  the  slave  in  this  case  seems  to  have 
designed  nothing  more  than  the  law  justified.  At  least  there 
was  no  proof  to  the  contrary.  Mrs.  Stowe  has  been  at  pains 
to  make  a  case  of  it,  which  she  fails  certainly  to  do.  She 
makes  free  use  of  what  is  said  bj*^  one  of  the  advocates,  but 
Heaven  help  the  laws,  morals  and  society,  of  a  people  if  they 
are  to  answer  for  the  ingenious  perversions  of  law  and  mo- 
rals which  a  subtle  advocate  deems  it  only  proper  to  employ 
when  he  would  extricate  his  client  from  danger.  He  said, 
perhaps  unwittingly,  not  knowing  what  a  subtle  disputant 
was  to  follow  on  his  steps,  that  the  **  jury  were  not  to  be  led 

*  We  had  jiut  penned  this  sentence  when  we  took  op  the  daily  newspapers,  and 
one  of  the  first  paragraphs  that  caught  our  eye  was  so  apropos  to  what  we  were 
saying  that  we  ooold  not  forbear  detaching  it,  though  no  doubt  the  item  occurs 
daily  in  some  press  or  other  of  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
continent  of  Europe  at  large.  The  ofTence  here  for  which  these  white  men  were 
eeourged,  shaved  and  branded,  was  that  of  running  away  from  their  bonds.  The 
whipping  in  the  British  army  has  been  proverbially  such  as  to  endanger  life,  and 
the  surgeon  is  required  to  be  at  hand  and  report  upon  the  capacity  of  the  victim  to 
hear  the  lash  bemg  laid  on  till  nature  sinks,  or  is  about  to  sink,  or  until  the  offender 
receives  the  full  award  of  his  sentence.  The  lash  and  brand  are  not,  as  we  per- 
ceive, to  be  regarded  nsper  te,  illegitimate,  improper,  or  in  any  wise  discreditable 
to  Christian  nations.  Poor  drunken,  starving,  wilful  human  nature  seems  to  re- 
quire something  more  stringent  than  **  moral  suasion."  It  is  only  where  the  negro 
slave  is  concerned  that  the  punishment  is,  properly,  matter  of  reproach. 

*<SoLDiBES  Drummed  out  of  Garrison. — On  the  20th  instant,  six  soldiers  who 
had  been  tried  at  Carlisle  (Pa.)  Barracks  for  desertion,  and  sentenced,  were  flogged, 
marked  with  the  letter  "  D"  on  the  hip,  and  had  their  heads  Ihaved,  and  on  the 
523d  were  drummed  out  of  garrison." 
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astray  by  the  clamour  out  of  doors — that  no  profane  clamours 
entered  there^^  (the  Court-house.)  The  phrases  are  probably 
employed  in  all  cases,  by  judge  and  advocate,  when  public 
opinion  has  been  at  all  active  in  the  case.  That  public  opi- 
nion had  so  acted  in  CUarleston,  at  this  period,  we  happen 
to  know.  It  proved,  if  anything,  that  the  communit}^  was  in 
a  healthy  state  of  morals  ;  that  crime  could  not  be  covered 
up,  though  the  victim  was  a  slave  ; — that  a  woman — a  lady 
of  good  family — was  not  to  be  suffered  to  escape  because  of 
her  connections  and  her  sex.  But  the  ingenious  Mrs.  Stowe, 
rejecting  the  obvious  suggestion,  insinuates  that  it  was  only 
because  of  the  notoriety  given  to  the  case,  and  the  greater 
enormity  of  the  offence,  that  the  excitement  was  occasioned. 
She  assumes,  also,  that  what  was  only  a  rhetorical  flourish  of 
the  advocate  was  a  literal  statement  of  the  fact,  and  that  the 
Courthouse  was  surrounded  by  a  clamorous  mob,  determin- 
ed, once  in  a  way,  to  have  a  victim.  She  very  adroitly,  in 
this  manner,  perverts  every  phrase  of  the  excellent  advo- 
cate, which  can  be  tortured  into  an  argument  for  her  pur- 
poses. Hereafter,  good  lawyers  will  have  to  be  heedful,  that, 
in  arguing  for  the  client,  they  do  not  argue  against  the  coun- 
try. Whatever  they  say  for  the  one — particularly  when  the 
country  itself  prosecutes — may  be  reasonably  charged  to  the 
other. 

Thus,  then,  we  have  one  of  the  counts  in  our  indictment, 
occurring  in  1847.  For  the  next,  our  author  skips  back  U^ 
1807.  Forty  years  is  a  long  interval  between  the  murder  of 
two  slaves  in  a  city  where,  it  would  seem,  that  the  atroci- 
ties of  society  upon  slaves  are  so  great  and  frequent.  Bat 
to  the  case.  One  John  Slater, — who,  as  far  as  we  can  learn, 
was  a  Scotchman — a  ship-master,  plying  to  the  city  of  Charles- 
ton, and  whose  crew  were  slaves,  (he  was  probably  a  slave  tra- 
der, as  in  1807  the  slave  trade  was  not  then  abolished,)  made 
one  of  his  negroes  chop  off  the  head  of  another,  on  the  deck 
of  his  vessel  and  in  the  harbor  of  Charleston.  The  law  of 
1750,  under  which  Slater  was  tried,  was  the  old  British  law. 
It  subjected  the  criminal  in  such  cases  to  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. We  do  not  seek  to  excuse  the  law.  It  was  enacted 
under  the  British  provincial  government,  at  a  period  when, 
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knowing  the  law,  New-England  bought  and  sold  the  negroes 
who  were  to  be  confided  to  the  securities  that  such  a  law  could 
afford.  The  necessity  for  amending  the  law  was  not  appa- 
rent to  a  community  in  which  the  offence  had  not  been  com- 
mitted, and  was  supposed  not  likely  to  be  committed.  The 
Romans,  we  are  told,  had  no  law  against  parricide,  as  they 
did  not  recognize  the  possibility  of  the  crime.  Its  rareness 
in  South-Carolina,  led  to  a  general  heedlessness  of  the  proper  • 
penalties  in  the  case  of  negro  murder.  This  is  the  simple* 
history,  which  really  tells  in  behalf  of  the  community  and 
country.  We  give  the  eloquent  and  impressive  charge  of 
Judge  Wilds,  to  the  jury,  on  this  occasion.  He  shows  why 
society  had  not  properly  provided  for  the  offence.  He  repre- 
sents the  community  in  this  charge  ;  and  we  leave  it  to  the 
North  to  decide  whether  he,  one  of  our  people,  and  a  chosen 
judge  among  us,  is  not  to  be  taken  as  the  better  exponent  of 
our  society  and  our  humanity,  than  the  foreign  slave-dealer 
who  enters  our  harbour  only  to  violate  our  laws. 

"  John  Slater  I  You  have  been  convicted  by  a  jury  of  your  country  of 
the  wilful  murder  of  your  own  slave ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  short 
impressive,  uncontradicted  testimouy,  on  which  that  conviction  was 
founded,  leaves  but  too  little  room  to  doubt  its  propriety. 

"  Theaunals  of  human  depravity  might  be  safely  challenged  for  a  par- 
allel to  this  unfeeling,  bloody  and  diabolical  transaction. 

"  You  caused  your  unoffending,  unresisting  slave,  to  be  bound  hand 
and  foot,  and,  by  a  refinement  in  cruelty,  compelled  his  companion, 
perhaps  the  friend  of  his  heart,  to  chop  off  his  head  with  an  axe,  and  to 
cast  his  body,  yet  convulsing  with  the  agonies  of  death,  into  the  water ! 
And  this  deed  you  dared  to  perpetrate  in  the  very  harbor  of  Charleston, 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  shore,  unblushingly,  in  the  face  of  open  day. 
Had  your  murderous  arm  been  raised  against  your  equals,  whom  the 
laws  of  self-defence  and  the  more  efficacious  law  of  the  land  unite  to 
protect,  your  crime  would  not  have  been  without  precedent,  and  would 
have  seemed  less  horrid.  Your  personal  risk  would  at  least  have  prov- 
ed, that  though  a  murderer,  you  were  not  a  coward.  But  you  too  well 
knew  that  this  unfortunate  man,  whom  chance  had  subjected  to  your 
caprice,  had  not,  like  yourself,  chartered  to  him  by  the  laws  of  the  land 
the  sacred  rights  of  nature ;  and  that  a  stem,  but  necessary  policy,  had 
disarmed  him  of  his  rights  of  self-defence.     Too  well  you  knew  that  to 
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you  alone  he  could  look  for  protection ;  and  ihat^your  arm  alone  amW 
shield  him  from  oppression,  or  avenge  his  wrongs ;  yet,  that  arm  yoa 
cruelly  stretched  out  for  his  destruction. 

*'  The  counsel,  who  generously  volunteered  his  services  in  your  hehal^ 
shocked  at  the  enormity  of  your  oflfence,  endeavored  to  find  a  refuge, 
as  well  for  his  own  feelings  as  for  those  of  all  who  heard  your  trial,  in  i 
derangement  of  your  intellect.  Several  witnesses  were  examined  to  es- 
^  tahlish  this  fact ;  but  the  result  of  their  testimony,  it  is  apprehended,  wasts 
little  satisfactory  to  his  mind,  as  to  those  of  the  jury  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed. I  sincerely  wish  this  defence  had  proved  successful,  not  firom 
any  desire  to  save  you  from  the  punishment  which  awaits  you,  and 
which  you  so  richly  merit,  but  from  the  desire  of  saving  my  country 
from  the  foul  reproach  of  having  in  its  bosom  so  great  a  monster. 

"  From  the  peculiar  situation  of  this  country,  our  fathers  felt  themselves 
justified  in  subjecting  to  a  very  slight  punishment  him  who  murders  i 
slave.  Whether  the  present  state  of  society  requires  a  continuation  of 
this  policy,  so  opposite  to  the  apparent  rights  of  humanity,  it  remains 
for  a  subsequent  legislature  to  decide.  Their  attention  would  ere  this 
have  been  directed  to  this  subject,  but  for  the  honor  of  human  nature, 
such  hardened  sinners  as  yourself  are  rarely  found,  to  disturb  there- 
pose  of  society.  The  grand  jury  of  this  district,  deeply  impressed  with 
your  daring  outrage  against  the  laws  both  of  God  and  man,  have  made 
a  very  strong  expression  of  their  feelings  on  the  subject  to  the  legts^- 
ture  ;  and,  from  (he  wisdom  and  justice  of  that  body,  the  friends  of  hu- 
manity may  confidently  hope  soon  to  see  this  blackest  in  the  catalogue 
of  human  crimes  pursued  by  appropriate  punishment 

"  In  proceeding  to  pass  the  sentence  which  the  law  provides  for  your 
offence,  I  confess  I  never  felt  more  forcibly  the  want  of  power  to  make 
respected  the  laws  of  my  country,  whose  minister  I  am.  You  have  al- 
ready violated  the  majesty  of  those  laws.  You  have  profanely  pleaded 
the  law  under  which  you  stand  convicted,  as  a  justification  of  your 
crime.  You  have  held  that  law  in  one  hand,  and  brandished  your 
bloody  axe  in  the  other,  impiously  contend'mg  that  the  one  gave  a  li- 
cense to  the  unrestrained  use  of  the  other, 

"  But,  though  you  will  go  off  unhurt  in  person,  by  the  present  sentence, 
expect  not  to  escape  with  impunity.  Your  bloody  deed  has  set  a  mart 
upon  you,  which  I  fear  the  good  actions  of  your  future  life  will  not  ef- 
face. You  will  be  held  in  abhorrence  by  an  impartial  world,  and  shun- 
ned as  a  monster  by  every  honest  man.  Your  unoffending  posterity 
will  be  vbited,  for  your  iniquity,  by  the  stigma  of  deriving  their  origin 
from  an  unfeeling  murderer.    Your  days  which  will  be  but  few,  will  be 
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spent  in  wretcbedneas ;  and,  if  your  conscience  be  not  steeled  against 
every  virtuous  emotion,  if  you  be  not  entirely  abandoned  to  hardness  of 
heart,  the  mangled,  mutilated  corpse  of  your  murdered  slave  will  ever 
be  present  in  your  imagination,  obtrude  itself  into  all  your  amusements, 
and  haunt  you  in  the  hours  of  silence  and  repose. 

"  But,  should  you  disregard  the  reproaches  of  an  oflfended  world,  should 
you  bear  with  callous  insensibility  the  gnawings  of  a  guilty  conscience, 
yet  remember,  I  charge  you,  remember,  that  an  awful  period  is  fast  ap- 
proaching, and  with  you  is  close  at  hand,  when  you  must  appear  before 
a  tribunal  whose  want  of  power  can  afford  you  no  prospect'  of  impunity ; 
when  you  must  raise  your  bloody  hands  at  the  bar  of  an  impartial  omni- 
scient Judge  I  Remember,  I  pray  you,  remember,  whilst  yet  you  have 
time,  that  God  is  just,  and  that  his  vengeance  will  not  sleep  forever  T 

Here  then,  are  two  cases,  of  the  murder  of  slaves  in 
Charleston  in  a  space  of  forty  years.  Even  were  the  of- 
fending parties,  in  both  cases,  to  have  escaped  all  notice, 
what  would  it  argue  against  the  community?  As  it  is, 
there  was  no  suppression  of  the  facts.  There  was  no  effort 
to  screen  the  offence  from  exposure,  or  the  offender  from 
punishment.  Society  showed  no  lack  of  the  proper  sentiment 
of  justice  and  humanity.  Mrs.  Stowe  seems  to  think  that 
both  parties  should  have  been  hung ;  but  in  one  case,  the  of- 
fence was  not,  and  could  not  be  proven.  In  the  other,  the 
law,  not  hitherto  supposed  at  all  needful — was  found  wanting 
by  public  opinion.  That  slaves  are  not  suffered  to  depose 
against  whites,  constitutes  the  only  plausible  ground  of  com- 
plaint in  her  indictment.  This  denial  seems  certainly  in- 
separable from  the  institutions  of  slavery  ;  but  the  result  of 
the  denial  is  not  necessarily  of  any  prejudice  to  the  rights  or 
securities  of  the  negro.  Great  crimes  seldom  have  witness- 
es ;  and  the  circumstances  which  avail  against  the  white, 
for  the  murder  of  his  equal,  will  equally  tell  against  him  for 
the  murder  of  the  negro.  Individuals  may  escape  occasion- 
ally from  the  absence  of  this  circumstantial  evidence  ;  but 
we  do  not  see  that  society  suffers  much  from  the  occasional 
escape  of  an  offender.  Character  in  the  individual,  and 
morale  in  the  society,  are  sometimes  as  much  injured  by  the 
severities  of  the  law,  as  by  their  evasion  altogether.  We  have 
never  known  an  instance,  where  the  community  clamoured 
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much  about  justice  withheld,  in  which  the  moral  tone  did  not 
really  rise  in  value  in  consequence  of  the  resentments  which 
were  thus  provoked. 

We  pass  to  another  charge  against   our  good  old  city, 
which  occurs  at  p.  164,  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  Key.     It  is  of  dif- 
ferent complexion  from  the  two  preceeding  cases,  bat  is 
scarcely  less  shocking,  as  a  conception  and  a  charge.    The 
testimony  is  that  of  Captain  Austin  Bearse,  a  ship  mctster  of 
Boston.     According  to  this  man's  own  showing,  he  was  en- 
gaged in  slave  trading  from  1818  to  1830,  along  the  southern 
coasts.     While  in  this  business  he  did  not  seem   to  have 
complained  of  its  atrocities.     He  possibly  prospered  in  it, 
and  becoming  wealthy  upon  it,  repented,  but  without  making 
atonement.    *'The  greatest  rogue  always  becomes  king's 
evidence,"  was  the   reply  of  the  sailor  to  Whitefield,  who 
threatened  to   bear   witness    against  his  audience.     The 
phrase  has  grown  into  a  proverb  because  of  its   recognized 
truth.     Well,  this  repentant  slave  trader,  says,  among  other 
things — **there  was  a  plantation  at  Coosawatchie,   back  of 
Charleston,  S.  C,  kept  by  a  widow  lady,  who  owned  eighty 
negroes.     She  sent  to  Charleston,  and  bought  a  quadroon  girL 
very  nearly  white,  for  her  son."     The  idea  here  meant  to  be 
conveyed,  is  that  she  bought  the  girl  to  be  her  son's  concu- 
bine ;  since,  as   we  know  that  slaves  are   bought  and  sold, 
there  would  otherwise  be  no  significance  in  the  fact.    Now, 
how  did  this  man  Bearse  know  this  to  be  the  fact  ?    Upon 
what  evidence?     Could  the  son,  or  the  good  lady  herself,  have 
been  so  gracious,  as  gratuitously  to  inform  him  of  the  purpose 
for  which  the  quadroon  was  wanted,  or  was  it  only  a  scandal 
—the  conjecture  of  the  prurient  imagination  of  Bearse,  himself, 
the  repentant  slave  trader,  or  some  of  his  companions?    Of 
what  value  is  the  testimony  of  such  a  person  unless  he  can 
answer  to  the  sources  of  his  information?     And  how  could 
Mrs.  Stowe  permit    herself  to  put  upon  record  a  statement 
so  infamous,  reflecting  so  shamefully  upon  one  of  her  own 
sex,  of  whom  she  knew  nothing,  upon  an  authority  so  entire- 
ly unquestioned  ?     Was  this  christian  like — was  it  womanly? 
Does  it  not  show  that  she  was  too  greedy  for  the  satisfaction 
of  a  morbid  desire  of  her  own  mind,  to  be  at  all  solicitous  in 
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respect  to  the  truth  of  what  she  said?     Had  the  statement    y 
been  on  the  other  extreme,  and  in  favor  of  the  pudty  of  the 
slaveholder,  how  keen  would  have  been  her  cross  examina- 
tion, how  resolute  her  will  to  question  it  to  the  extremity, 
and  reject  it  wholly  in  the  end. 

The  thousand  and  one  counts  in  her  indictment  are  of 
suflSciently  various  character.  To  all  of  them  may  be  found 
answers  which  shall  be  quite  conclusive  in  any  just  conside- 
ration of  the  subject.  Her  detailed  cases  may  be  all  ad- 
mitted, without,  in  any  wise,  affecting  the  institution  of  sla- 
very. Institutions  are  to  be  judged  according  to  their  general 
working,  and  not  in  regard  to  particular  instances.  Were 
this  not  the  rule,  no  society  under  the  sun  could  undergo 
the  question.  Evil  is  everywhere  inseparable  from  hu- 
manity. It  is  only  another  name  for  its  imperfections.  For 
this  reason  we  may  dismiss  from  all  notice  a  thousand  of 
Mrs.  Stowe's  charges,  as  such  apply  universally  to  the  con- 
dition of  man.  The  slave  is  a  discontent,  says  Mrs.  Stowe, 
and  she  quotes,  in  proof  of  the  charge,  that  he  runs  away 
from  his  owner.  When  our  author  will  show  us  that  man 
everywhere  is  not  a  discontent,  and  perpetually  seeking  after 
change,  we  shall  then  cast  about  for  reasons  to  account  for 
the  discontent  of  the  negro.  That  he  is  curious  of  change, 
like  all  others  ol  the  human  family  we  do  not  deny  ;  and  we 
may  add,  that,  like  the  people  of  the  superior  race,  he  is  very 
apt  to  go  farther  and  fare  worse.  It  is  that  fondness  for 
change,  in  part,  that  reconciles  the  negro  to  be  sold  to  other 
regions  than  his  birth-place  ;  reconciles  him  to  be  sold  away 
from  his  family,  his  parents,  his  children,  and  all  his  old 
associations.  These,  as  we  see,  are  perpetually  abandoned 
voluntarily  by  the  white  man.  The  inference  in  both  cases 
is  that  there  is  no  real  hardship  endured  by  either  party  in 
consequence  of  such  sunderings — none,  at  least,  which  they 
feel  very  severely.  In  the  case  of  the  negro  it  is  borne  very 
lightly  and  with  the  greatest  equanimity.  It  never  lessens 
his  appetite.  He  does  not  forget  when  **  nooning'*  comes, 
and  a  rasher  of  bacon  proves  amply  curative  of  all  his 
maladies  of  sentiment.  Mrs.  Stowe  errs  when  she  ascribes 
to  him  the  exquisite  sympathies  which  possess  her  own  soul ; 
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and  enable  her  to  turn  philanthropy  to  sach  profitable  ac- 
count. Her  tender  nature  is  too  easily  imposed  upon  by 
Sambo's  cunning.  When  she  speaks  pf  his  hunger  and 
starvation,  she  allows  her  ears  to  play  tricks  with  her  eyes. 
Blinded  by  her  tears,  she  does  not  see  that  the  hungering 
and  starving  sinner,  is  as  fat  a^  a  bear  in  his  wallow,  with 
cheeks  puffed  out  and  glistening  unctuously  with  the  ample 
exercise  of  his  digestive  organs.  She  is,  in  fact,  too  much 
pleased  to  believe  and  weep,  to  look  too  narrowly  into  the 
nature  of  the  evidence.  She  does  not  know  that  most  conn- 
try  negroes  are  the  greatest  beggars  in  the  world,  who 
would  beguile  the  very  eyes  out  of  your  head,  and  not  scra- 
pie at  any  falsehoods,  to  succeed  in  their  objects.  Among 
the  inferior  races,  cunning  is  the  substitute  for  strength,  as 
it  is  in  proof  of  inferiority.  The  negro  possesses  this  in  a 
degree  somewhat  greater  than  the  weasel  and  the  monkey. 
He  very  soon  discovers  the  weak  side  of  his  auditor,  and  H 
requires  no  skill  or  invention  to  impose  upon  one  who  seeks 
only  one  sort  of  revelation.  Most  ne^ro  tales  of  woe  and 
horror,  are  prepared,  accordingly,  by  the  abolitionists  them- 
selves. They  propose  leading  questions  to  the  beggar  or 
the  runaway,  and  thus  suggest  his  answers — and  poverty 
will  be  always  ready  with  such  answers.  Let  Mrs.  Stowe 
try  the  process  upon  the  labouring  classes  of  any  country- 
take  Great  Britain  for  example — and  see  if  they  do  not  per- 
suade her  that  they  are  the  most  ill  used  people  in  the  world. 
We  know  that  they  are  not  so  well  off  as  our  slaves, — with 
only  nominally  their  own  mastery — and  are  as  much  at  the 
mercy  of  their  employers,  in  respect  to  food  and  raiment,  as 
any  serviles  in  the  world.  And  what  is  the  will,  or  freedom, 
of  any  race,  when  such  is  its  condition?  It  is  poverty  and 
dependence  everywhere  that  legitimates  slavery — and  we 
have  only  to  change  the  name  of  our  institution  to  relieve  it 
of  all  its  horrors. 

But  there  is  the  separation  of  man  and  wife — of  families— 
in  the  history  of  negro  slavery.  This  is,  unquestionably,  the 
most  difficult  feature  in  the  case,  since  it  is  not  easy  to  con- 
vince a  people,  accustomed  to  the  higher  standards  of  Euro- 
pean civilization,  that  the  tie  is  held  very  loosely  among  the 
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slaves,  and  that  its  sundering  is  muoh  more  frequent,  of  their 
own  will,  than  by  that  of  their  owners.    Such,  however,  is 
the  case,  and  that  they  are  separately  sold,  is  only  a  conse- 
quence of  their  own  indifference  to  the  connection.    Their 
obtuseness  on  the  subject  has  somewhat  caused  that  of  their 
masters.     The  negro,  in  fact,  is  proverbially  a  Lothario.  He 
is  seldom  faithful  to  his  vows.     He  loves  to  rove.    For  this 
reason  he  takes  his  wife,  wherever  this  is  possible,  on  another 
plantation  than  that  to  which  he  belongs.  He  does  not  relish 
that  his  wife's  eyes  shall  be  too  frequently  upon  him.     This 
year,  your  man  Toby  has  a  wife  at  Jones's  plantation.     To 
your  surprise,  next  Christmas,  you  find  that  he  now  seeks . 
connubial  felicity  at  Jenkins's.     A  third  year,  he  shifts  to 
Johnson's,  and  by  the  fourth  year,  you  find  him  in  the  negro 
quarter  of  Jackson's.     Thus,  sailor  like,  he  boxes  the  com- 
pass.    In  every  sea  a  port,  in  every  port  a  home.    Owners 
h^ve  frequently  endeavoured  to  check  this  roving  propensity, 
but  in  vain.     With  a  strict,  but  unreasoning  sense  of  chris- 
tian duty,  they  have  compelled  their  negroes,  when  about  to 
choose  their  wives,  to  go  before  the  priest  and  make  solemn 
vows :  but   the   experience  of  a   little  space,  soon  satisfies 
them  that  they  have  done  mischief — that  they  have  increased 
the  responsibilities  of  Sambo,  without   increasing  his  own 
sense  of  them.     The  divorce,  a  mensa  et  thoro,  does  not  wait 
upon  that  a  vinculo  matrimonii ;  and  shows  the  happy  couple 
to  have  reached,  by  equally  short  processes,  the  blessed  privi- 
leges which  Fourierism  teaches  in  the  Northern  States,  and 
that  scorn  of  the  marriage  ceremony  which  is  now  taught 
openly  by   so  many  thousand  philanthropists  of  both  sexes 
in  New-England.     Compare  the  number  of  divorces  effected 
by  the  operation  of  slavery  in  the  South,  with  such  as  are 
effected  by  what  are  called  Fourier  doctrines  in  the  Northern 
States,  and  by  cicisbeism  in  Italy  ;  and  the  moral  accounts  of 
slavery  are  in  no  danger.     Compare  the  degree  of  outrage 
done  to  the  sensibilities  in  the  two  cases,  and  those  of  the 
negro  will  be  always  imperceptible.     These  runaways  from 
slavery  are  most  usually  as  glad  to  escape  from  the  wife  as 
from  the  owner ; — flying  not,  perhaps,  because  either  is  found 
too  severe,  but  from  a  mere  restless  desire  for  change,  and  to 
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escape  from  all  sorts  of  bonds — a  natural  passion  with  all 
inferior  and  savage  races.  They  seem,  in  practice,  to  regard 
fidelity  as  something  of  a  crime  in  youth,  and  seldom  settle 
down  fairly,  under  domestic  bonds,  until  their  enfeebled 
muscles  deprive  them  of  the  desire  to  rove.  Even  Mrs. 
Stowe,  as  you  perceive,  makes  Uncle  Tom  an  old  fellow. 
Ah  !  she  should  have  known  him  when  he  was  young.  He 
was  no  sueh  a  saint  then,  we  fancy,  as  he  subsequently 
showed  himself.  He  was,  no  doubt,  like  an  old  fellow,  whom 
we  once  complimented  for  his  piety  in  attending  church  on 
the  Sabbath.  He  suddenly  threw  off  his  demure  look,  and 
with  a  grin  and  chuckle,  answered,  "  ah,  mauss^  I  bin  deb- 
bil  of  a  fellow  when  I  had  my  *  trenght*  (strength.)"  Very 
deep  was  the  sigh  that  followed  the  recollection  of  the  pe- 
riod when  he  was  all  the  sinner. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  there  are  not  cases  where 
the  separation  of  the  slave  from  his  family  has  occasioned 
severe  suffering,  but  these  cases  are  unfrequent,  and  not  near 
so  numerous  as  among  the  free  people  of  other  regions,  op- 
pressed by  necessity  and  goaded  by  power.  Society  every- 
where works  evil  in  special  instances,  and  the  argument 
against  one  condition,  from  such  instances,  will  equally  avail 
against  the  other.  The  Westminster  Review,  which  argues 
against  us  because  of  such  admissions,  is  wholly  in  error 
in  its  logic.  The  admission  proves  nothing  against  the  insti- 
tution. Still,  we  could  wish  it  otherwise.  We  are  of 
opinion  that  the  slave  should  be  adscripius  glcbce — bound  to 
the  soil, — as  we  believe  is  even  now  the  case  in  Russia— to 
be  sold  with  it,  ne,'er  from  it.  It  is  no  charity  to  the  negro 
to  have  it  otherwise.  His  moral  improvement  depends  in 
great  measure  upon  his  being  stationary,  and  this  condition 
would  relieve  him  from  all  the  miseries,  real  or  fanciful, 
which  are  supposed  to  follow  from  his  separation  from  friends 
and  kindred.  Society,  in  the  South,  we  may  add  with  confi- 
dence, has  been  making,  for  many  years,  large  improvements 
in  the  condition  of  the  negro — improvements  which  natu- 
raly  result  from  their  own  growth  in  civilization.  Our 
British  ancestors,  from  whom  we  inherit  all  of  our  traits  of 
sternness  and  severity,  were  hard  masters.     But  not  more 
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hard  upon  the  negro  than  upon  the  white  man.  That  cruel 
laws  should  prevail  over  the  slave  a  hundred  years  ago,  ap- 
pears quite  natural,  when  we  regard  the  sort  of  punishments 
which  prevailed  in  Great  Britain  during  the  times  of  good 
Queen  Bess,  and  those  accomplished  gentlemen  of  the  House 
of  Stuart,  her  goodly  successors.  Racks  and  thumbscrews, 
iron  boots,  and  the  use  of  the  sharp  axe  against  offenders, 
were,  perhaps,  not  more  easily  borne  than  the  scourge  and 
chain  of  the  negro.  Let  the  British  critics  look  at  the 
parallel  cases,  and  ask  if  the  progress  of  humanity  has  been 
any  slower  in  America  than  in  the  mother  country.  We 
are  not  afraid  of  the  comparison. 

We  shall  not  pursue  the  subject.  It  is  exhaustless,  when 
we  have  to  follow  the  steps  of  such  ingenious  malice  as  that 
which  now  slanders  us  to  the  world.  The  case  is  prejudged 
by  our  accusers,  and  we  should  at  once  reject  the  tribunal  to 
which  they  invite  us.  The  denial  and  the  disproof  of  the 
charges  brought  us,  avail  nothing  in  our  defence.  It  was  so 
with  the  planters  of  the  British  West  Indies.  Fortunately, 
there  is  one  difference  in  our  favor.  We  are  too  strong  to 
be  legislated  out  of  existence  bj^  any  power  in  the  world. 
The  argument  of  truth  having  failed  us,  we  have  still  the 
means  of  protecting  ourselves  against  the  falsehood.  We  are 
in  possession  of  the  means  of  independence.  We  have  num- 
bers, and  arms,  and  the  courage  which  can  wield  them 
with  success,  and  there  is  but  one  power  of  which  it  needs 
that  we  be  watchful — our  own  government.  It  has  not 
always  given  us  security — it  does  not  now  give  us  ade- 
quate security.  It  sometimes  provokes  our  anger,  it  ex- 
cites our  suspicion.  Let  us  watch  it  jealously.  We  are 
not  to  suppose  that  this  crusade  against  our  institutions  and 
our  peace,  will  be  arrested  by  ordinary  means.  We  must 
not  be  deluded  by  selfish  partizans,  and  headlong  parties,  that 
we  are  safe  in  the  hands  of  either.  Our  enemies  are  sleep- 
less. They  pursue  us  every  where,  and  their  worst  assaults, 
and  our  worst  dangers,  are  under  the  common  iEgis.  It  is 
thence  that  they  shoot  their  darts  in  safety.  They  have  gone 
too  far  to  stop.  Nothing  but  a  convulsion  which  shall  shake 
the  country  to  its  centre,  can  now  arrest  them.     We  must 
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be  prepared  for  this— prepared  to  engage  in  the  final  issue 
whenever  the  Federal  Government  falls  into  the  bands  of 
our  assailants.  Pride,  prejudice,  hate,  vanity,  tbe  love  of 
power,  the  phrensies  of  fanaticism,  are  all  combined  against 
us  ;  working  subtly  as  well  as  insolently ;  in  the  counsels  of 
the  Congress  as  in  the  tabernacles  of  their  misnamed  philan- 
thropy. Our  safety  is  in  our  strength  and  resolution,  our 
promptitude  to  action,  our  sturdy  rejection  of  all  half  mea- 
sures. It  is  weakness  only  that  is  wrong,  in  such  a  contest 
as  that  which  we  are  required  to  wage ;  it  is  self-delusion 
only  that  will  ruin  us,  if  we  are  destined  to  fall  in  this  con- 
test. At  home  we  were  never  stronger  than  we  are  at  this 
moment.  Let  us  be  united  as  we  are  strong.  Now  that  the 
Democrats  are  in  power,  under  the  most  solemn  pledges  to 
us,  let  us  see  that  they  do  not  shirk  their  pledges  and  de- 
fraud us  of  our  securities.  The  power  is  in  their  hand^to 
save  us  harmless  in  the  confederacy;  if  they  fail  us  there,  it 
is  fortunate  that  we  still  have  the  power  to  maintain  our- 
selves out  of  it.  The  solemn  responsibility  is  upon  the  party 
in  power.  We  have  its  assurances,  let  us  be  sure  that  we 
have  their  fulfilment  to  the  very  letter ! 
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Aet.  IX.— critical  notices. 

ifichaucPs  History  of  the  Crusades.    (Redfield.)    We  are  grateful 
to  the  American  publislien  of  this  work,  for  the  neat  edition  of  it  which 
they  have  given  us.    Michaud's  work  is  a  credit  to  modern  literature, 
and  provides  it  with  well  digested  materials  which  have  hitherto  been 
scattered  over  obscure  chronicles  not  easy  to  be  procured,  and  of  diffi- 
cult study  when  at  hand.    It  is  true  that  we  are  now  daily  getting 
tbeee  chronicles  put  into  popular  form,  and  made  accessible  to  the  gene- 
ral reader  by  means  of  cheap  editions ;  but  the  sources  of  the  informa- 
tion, respecting  the  crusades,  are  to  be  sought  for  in  so  many  volumes, 
that  it  is,  after  all,  a  physical  impossibility  for  most  persons  to  seek  after 
them.    Such  a  comprehensive  and  well  digested  review  and  compilation 
as  the  one  before  us,  is  a  very  great  desideratum  in  the  popular  library. 
It  is,  without  question,  the  most  valuable  and  full  history  of  the  subject 
that  we  possess.    What  Gibbon  tells  us  of  the  Crusades,  though  de- 
livered oracularly,  is  not  always  to  be  relied  on.    The  mere  details  are 
perhaps  given  truly,  as  they  were  then  known,  but  they  were  by  no 
means  complete,  and  are^  in  consequence,  by  no  means  conclusive.    Be- 
sides, Gibbon  saw  so  commonly  through  his  own  peculiar  moral  me- 
dium, that  it  will  be  always  prudent  to  distrust  his  inferences  on  all 
questions  in  which  the  church  is  concerned.    The  works  of  Mills,  on 
Ghivahy  and  the  Crusades,  are  questionless  of  great  use  and  value,  but 
they  lack  the  copiousness  of  Michaud,  who  belongs  really  to  that  more 
recent  school  of  historians,  who,  in  France,  have  followed  the  footsteps  of 
the  searching  and  persevering  Germans  of  modern  times,  to  whom  we 
owe  such  clues  to  the  histories  of  men  and  nations  as  were  not  possessed 
before ;  which  supply  to  us  secrets  of  study,  research  and  speculation, 
by  which  are  opened  before  us  fields  of  knowledge  and  thought  entirely 
new,  and  sb  boundless  seemingly  as  they  are  new.    This  class  of  his- 
toriMis  we  owe  almost  entirely  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  which  has 
gone  infinitely  ahead  of  the  islanders,  from  whom  we  have  been  wont 
to  derive  our  authorities,  and  who,  thus  guiding,  have  too  frequently 
blinded  and  misled  us.    Since  the  death  of  Arnold^  it  is  difficult  at 
this  time  to  point  to  the  English  historian,  who  justly  fulfils  the  condi- 
tions  which  seem  to  be  requisite  t»  such  works,  according  to  German 
standards ;  unless  indeed,  we  look  for  them  in  Grote,  whose  excellent  and 
thorough  work  on  Greece  has  lifted  him  recently  into  a  rank,  which 
we  have  no  desire  to  disparage.    StiU,  in  spite  of  these  examples,  we 
are  to  look  to  the  French  and  GermaQs.for  the  true  mode  of  treating 
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history.  Micbaiid's  work  is  one  of  acknowledged  excellence  ;  perhaps, 
beyond  companson,  the  most  complete  and  thorough  in  its  accumula- 
tion and  grouping  of  the  details,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  cor- 
rect in  its  delineations  and  deductions.  The  Crusades  still  constitute  t'  e 
great  episodical  moral  problem  of  history,  which,  in  spite  of  the  per- 
petual dribblings  of  the  sophomores,  in  respect  to  the  good  or  evil  of 
itfi  results,  will  always  justly  excite  the  curiosity,  and  exercise  the  specu- 
lations, of  thinking  men.  To  these,  the  advantage  of  Michaud^s  bod^ 
will  consist  chiefly  in  the  large  grasp  which  he  has  made  of  the  scattered 
authorities,  the  body  of  his  material  drawn  from  such  a  wilderness  of 
sources,  and  the  sound  common  sense  with  which,  without  any  ambi- 
tion of  great  profundity,  he  arrays  and  analyzes  his  details. 

Ethnological  Researches  respecting  the  Red-Man  of  America.  Wc 
have  the  third  part,  a  huge  quarto  volume,  beautifully  printed,  from  the 
press  of  Lippincott,  Grambo  &  Co.,  of  this  admirable  work,  which  is  at 
once  highly  creditable  to  the  liberahty  of  our  government,  by  which  it 
is  published,  and  to  the  industry  and  ability  of  Mr.  Schoolcraft  its  edi- 
tor. We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  there  is  no  falling  oflf  in  the  work, 
whether  as  regards  the  materials  which  constitute  the  letter  press,  or  the 
beauty  of  its  mechanical  execution.  The  contents  of  this  volume  are 
composed  of  facts  and  reports  under  the  several  heads  of — i.  General 
History,  ii.  Manners  and  Customs,  iii.  Antiquities  of  the  United 
States,  iv.  Physical  Geography  of  the  Indian  Country,  v.  Tribal 
Organization,  History  and  Government,  vi.  Intellectual  capacity  and 
character,  vii.  Topical  History,  viii.  Physical  Type  of  the  Indian 
Race.  ix.  Language,  x.  State  of  Indian  Art.  xi.  Present  Condition 
and  Future  Prospects,  xii.  Demonology,  Witchcraft  and  Magic,  xiii. 
Medical  Knowledge,  xiv.  Literature  of  the  Indian  Languages,  xv. 
Population  and  Statistics.  It  will  be  seen,  from  this  statement  of  the 
heads  of  topics,  how  various  and  how  important  to  the  right  knowledge 
of  the  red-man,  his  career  and  character,  are  the  subjects  under  conside- 
ration. When  we  add  that  the  editor  has  been  all  his  life  devoted  to 
the  Indian  races ;  that  he  has  lived  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  fall 
communion  with  the  red-men  themselves ;  that  he  is  at  once  haWtually 
industrious  and  intelligent  in  high  degree,  and  that  he  spares  no 
piuns  in  procuring  and  sifting  his  facts ; — we  have  said,  perhaps,  all  that 
is  essential  to  impressing  the  public  with  a  proper  sense  of  the  great 
value  of  the  work,  the  third  instalment  of  which  is  before  us.  It  pro- 
mises to  be  a  noble  monument  of  the  race,  the  characteristics  of  which 
it  seeks  to  establish  and  commemorate,  and  of  its  able  compiler.    Hie 
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reader  will  find  in  previous  pages  of  the  present  number  of  this  periodi- 
cal, a  valuable  paper  on  the  Indian  race,  by  a  well  known  and  able  wri- 
ter, and  we  forbear  the  subject,  accordingly,  in  this  place.  In  future 
issues  we  shall  probably  return  to  its  consideration  ;  taking  up  other 
points  for  discussion,  and  reviewing  more  closely  the  known  history  of 
the  red-men,  in  connection  with  that  which  is  conjectured  of  other  races, 
whom  they  are  supposed  to  have  overthrown  and  whose  places  they 
have  usurped.  This  is  a  subject  upon  which  there  is  much  diflfereno^i 
of  opinion.  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  erringly  we  think,  is,  we  believe,  of  the 
opinion  that  it  is  to  the  red-men  that  we  owe  the  remains  of  ancient 
art,  which  the  face  of  our  country  every  where  exhibits.  It  is  not  our 
purpose  to  deny  the  capacity  of  the  red-men  for  such  works ;  but  we 
question  greatly  the  assumption  that  a  people,  still  endowed  with  great 
energy  and  resolution,  whose  refinements  have  not  been  made  at  the 
expense  of  their  powers,  should  cease  to  perform.  We  believe  that  the 
decline  of  a  people  in  the  arts  is  already  significant  of  a  decline  in 
arms;  and  that  a  nation  that  can  still  defend  its  own  against  the  as- 
sailant, will  no  more  lose  its  mental  and  moral  than  its  physical  pos- 
sessions. When  a  nation  begins  to  decay  in  arts,  it  has  already  lost  its 
muscular  vigour.  We  can  better  believe  the  red-men  to  have  been  in 
their  infancy,  at  the  coming  of  the  whites,  than  that  they  were  in  a  state 
of  desuetude  from  exhaustion  of  their  faculties. 

Collier^s  Notes  and  Emendations  to  Shakspeare,  (Redfield.)  The 
history  of  this  very  valuable  volume  is  curious  and  simple.  Mr.  Collier 
who  is  distinguished  for  his  antiquarian  researches  in  the  rich  old  fields 
of  English  black  letter,  the  drama  especially,  happened  at  a  book-stall 
upon  a  copy  of  the  folio  edition  of  Shakspeare,  of  1632 — known  as  the 
second  folio  edition  of  the  great  dramatist  This  copy  seems  to  have 
been  the  property  of  a  person  who  was  either  connected  with  the  stage, 
or  who  possessed  some  considerable  knowledge  of  the  drama.  The  copy 
was  covered  with  his  corrections  and  alterations.  These  have  been 
found  of  the  greatest  value.  They  explain  a  thousand  doubts  in  the 
common  editions,  correct  a  thousand  mistakes  and  absurdities,  and  sup- 
ply new  readings  to  passages  that  were  without  meaning,  which  wholly 
clear  up  the  sense.  These  alterations  are,  mostly,  so  completely  in  the 
manner  of  Shakspeare,  that  the  mind  of  the  critic  receives  them,  not 
only  without  denial,  but  almost  without  hesitation  or  distrust  There 
are,  it  is  true,  some  exceptions.  There  are  also  still  many  passages 
which  need  the  help  of  some  similar  discovery  to  explain.  But,  so  far 
as  the  corrections  extend,  which  are  comprised  in  this  volume,  the  work 
17 
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is  of  the  last  importaDce  to  the  integritj  of  Shakspeare  and  to  the 
satisfaction  of  his  readers,  and  we  should  fearlessly  revise  all  the  ezbt- 
ing  editions  under  the  guidance  of  the  corrector  of  the  old  folio.  Th^ 
can  be  no  hesitation,  certainly,  in  the  adoption  of  three-fourths  Mlj  of 
these  alterations.  Others  might  be  thrown  into  foot  notes  and  left  to 
the  reader's  choice  and  judgment.  There  are  other  passages,  still  ob- 
scure, which  will  continue  for  a  long  time  to  exercise,  and  baffle  perbape^ 
the  acumen  of  the  critics.  But  we  hold  so  much  to  have  been  gained 
by  this  publication,  that  we  congratulate  the  world  on  the  prospect  of 
yet  seeing  Shakspeare  in  full  costume,  relieved  of  the  incumbrances,  the 
errors,  mistakes,  misprints,  false  readings  and  miserable  perversions, 
which  have  kept  us  so  long  ^om  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  inimitable 
beauties.  We  shall  probably  return,  in  future  pages,  to  this  subject; 
reviewing  the  several  alterations  here  indicated,  and  discussing  such  as 
may  seem  to  us  to  be  of  doubtful  propriety.  In  the  meanwhile,  we 
commend  the  present  volume  to  all  those  who  possess  the  works  of 
Shakspeare,  (and  who  does  not  ?)  as  a  book  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
right  knowledge  of  that  author.  Holding  Shakspeare  in  even  higher 
admiration  than  the  world,  with  all  its  admiration,  has  been  pleased  to 
do,  we  regard  this  discovery  of  Mr.  Collier  as  one  of  the  most  fortunate 
events  of  the  age. 

Bracers  Home  Life  in  Germany,  (Scribner.)  Mr.  Brace  gave  us 
not  long  ago,  a  volume  of  some  interest  on  the  affiairB  of  Hungary. 
This  before  us  is  a  better  and  more  useful  book.  To  the  traveller  and 
student  it  will  supply  much  instructive  matter  in  regard  to  a  oonntiy 
which  becomes  every  day  of  more  interest  to  the  American  scholar. 
His  account  of  ordinary  life  in  Germany  constitutes  the  chief  attractioo 
of  the  book.  He  shows  how  the  student,  or  traveller,  may  Kve  in  Ger- 
many, in  what  manner,  at  what  cost,  with  what  sort  of  associates,  and 
to  what  advantage ;  and  these  are  just  the  sort  of  facts  which  it  is  most 
important  for  our  people  to-know  ?  All  that  matter  which  relates  to  the 
domestic  struggles,  political  and  social,  in  a  region  which  the  narrator 
can  see  only  on  the  surface,  we  hold  to  be  about  the  most  unprofitable 
sort  of  stuff  which  can  be  put  into  books.  To  know  people  and  report 
the  working  of  laws  and  institutions,  one  must  live  long  with  the  one, 
and  be  made  to  feel  the  other. 

Spalding's  History  of  English  Literature,  (Appletons,)  is  a  snaall 
but  comprehensive  resume  of  the  subject  designed  for  the  use  of  schools 
and  of  private  students.    The  author,  Wm.  Spalding,  A.M^  is  Profes- 
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sor  of  Logic,  etc.,  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews.  His  worlc  appears 
to  be  the  fruit  of  ample  research,  and  of  some  reflection.  Its  greater 
compactness  will  render  it  preferable  to  most  works  of  the  class,  devo- 
ted to  the  same  subject.  A  neat  essay  on  American  literature  closes 
the  volume,  and,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  unexceptionable.  But  the  plan  of 
the  work  required  a  history,  however  condensed,  and  not  an  essay.  Be- 
sides, American  literature  is,  in  fact,  a  literature  of  the  English  lan- 
guage^  and  as  such  should  not  be  assigned  a  place  as  a  thing  apart, 
separated  from  the  household.  In  literary  respects,  we  do  not  recog- 
nize the  distinctions  of  nations,  as  apart  from  race  and  speech. 

\ 
Bird's  Nick  of  the   Woods,     (Redfield.)     The  novels  of  Dr.  Bird 

acquired  a  wide  circulation  and  considerable  popularity  when  first  pub- 
lished. They  have  not  lost  their  flavour  with  years.  On  the  contrary, 
like  all  good  books,  they  acquire  strength  from  age,  and  grow  more 
sweetly  mellow  with  maturity.  We  trust  that  this  volume  Is  only  au 
avant  courier,  and  that  we  shall  soon  be  put  in  possession  of  the  whole 
excellent  series  of  his  ^vri tings.  "  Nick  of  the  Woods''  is  a  story  of 
frontier  life — of  the  conflict— savage,  wild,  capricious,  peculiar,  which  has 
always  marked,  upon  our  borders,  the  encounter  between  the  red-man  and 
the  white.  It  is  full  of  life  and  bustle,  and  the  scenes  are  as  rapid  and 
sometimes  as  brilliant  in  their  transitions  as  those  of  the  kaleidoscope. 
The  author  gives  us  a  new  and  neat  preface,  chiefly  explanatory  of 
points  to  which  the  critics  offered  cavil.  The  volume  is  illustrated  by 
engravings. 

James''  Agnes  Sorel,  A  Tale  of  France  in  the  times  of  Charles  VI. 
and  VII.  The  celebrated  merchant  of  France,  Jacques  Coeur,  figures 
in  it.  The  materiel  is  partly  historical,  and  Mr.  James  is  the  best  of 
English  authorities  on  French  History.  As  a  story,  *'  Agnes  Sorel"  ranks 
with  the  average  of  the  author's  productions.  It  is  full  of  life,  bustle, 
progress,  and  unceasing  interest. 

Harry  Muir  is  a  good  domestic  story,  full  of  interest,  of  a  most  ad- 
mirable moral,  frequently  very  touching,  and  exhibiting  a  most  shrewd 
and  sagacious  faculty  for  characterization.  Harry  Muir,  is  one  of  that 
large  class  of  unfortunates,  who  are  smart  and  showy ;  a  good  fellow,  pos- 
sessed of  considerable  social  powers,  but,  unhappily,  of  that  vanity  also 
which  is  so  commonly  the  fatal  accompaniment  of  such  possessions.  He 
is  the  fool  of  his  own  parts,  which  mock  him,  ruin  him,  rob  him  of 
youth,  pride,  hope,  of  the  world's  respect,  and  finally  of  life.     His  cha- 
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racter  is  admirably  coutrasted  with  that  of  a  sister  ;  a  creature  of  rare 
simphcity  and  strength ;  sternly  consistent ;  concentratively  firm  ;  who 
redeems  the  fortunes,  repairs  the  errors,  and  actually  restores  the  repu- 
tation of  the  bi-other  after  he  is  in  his  grave.  The  story  is  a  wholesome 
one  for  all  that  class  of  feebles,  wise  in  their  own  conceit  only,  and 
weak  in  the  conviction  of  their  strength. 

The  Year  Book  of  Facts.  (A.  Hart)  This  useful  compilation  fut 
1853,  comes  to  us  in  the  same  style  with  the  preceding  volumes,  neat^ 
well  and  correctly  printed,  and  on  good  paper.  It  reports  the  annual 
pro;j;ress  of  the  world,  in  the  mechanical  and  useful  arts,  in  science  aiKi 
philosophy,  and  embodies  the  history  of  current  progress  in  all  those 
studies  which  men  care  to  pursue,  and  which  it  is  the  policy  of  States 
to  encourage,  and  of  society  to  know.  But,  merely  to  designate  the  ob- 
ject of  the  volume,  and  to  say  that  it  has  been  ably  pursued,  is  suffi- 
cienlly  to  commend  it  to  a  place  in  all  collections. 

The  Journal  of  an  African  Cruiser,  (Putnam,)  is  the  reprint  of  a 
volume  by  Lieutenant  Horatio  Bridge,  of  the  U.  States  navy ;  edited  by 
Hawthorne,  and  comprising  most  interesting  sketches  of  the  Canaries, 
<^ape  de  Verd  Islands,  Liberia,  Madeira,  Sierra  Leone,  and  other  places 
on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa. 

Essays  and  Miscellanies.  By  Grace  Aguilar,  (Hart)  A  collec- 
tion of  moral  essays  and  sketches  by  a  young  and  attractive  woman, 
who  is  now  no  more,  and  who  acquired  considerable  reputation — which 
this  volume  will  not  lessen — by  her  religious  tales  and  novels.  To 
those  who  desire  to  increase  their  knowledge  of  the  Jews,  as  a  people, 
this  collection  may  be  of  service. 

ChihVs  History  of  America.  (Appletons.)  By  the  author  of  "Lit- 
tle Dora,''  a  fact  which  makes  us  no  wiser  about  the  authorship.  This 
is  something  more  than  a  toy  book,  and  may  be  found  useful  to  little 
girls  and  boys  who  are  just  beginning  to  read  their  primers  with  ala- 
crity. 

Memoirs  of  Moore,  (Appletons.)  Paris  three  and  four  of  this  interest- 
ing body  of  correspondence,  of  one  of  the  first  poets  of  his  times,  have  been 
[)ubli8hcd.  These  parts  are  each  equal  to  the  volumes  of  the  British 
pri^ss,  and  the  neat  style  in  which  the  American  publishers  send  them 
forth,  is  such  as  scarcely  to  make  us  desire  the  London  original. 
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Haywarde's  Prismatics.  (Appletons.)  The  name  of  Richard  Hay- 
warde,  we  presume  to  be  a  nom  de  plume.  The  author,  whatever  be  his 
true  name,  has  given  us  a  light,  pleasant,  sketchy  volume,  of  prose  and 
verse,  in  good  taste,  and  afifording  agreeable  reading  for  a  summer's 
day,  under  green  trees,  without  tasking  thought  or  temper.  The  book 
is  beautifully  printed,  and  illustrated  by  fine  wood-cuts,  from  the  draw- 
ings of  some  of  our  best  American  artists. 

Tales  of  the  Countess  D^Arbouville,  (Harper  &  Brothei-s.)  These 
tales  are  three  in  number,  viz : — Christine  Van  Amburg,  Resignation, 
and  the  Village  Doctor.  The  Countess  writes  purely  as  an  amateur, 
and  publishes  only  because  the  appetite  for  her  writings  is  such  that  the 
good  public  will  not  suffer  her  to  keep  thera  in  manuscript.  When 
she  does  print,  it  is  after  a  fashion  which  is  greatly  calculated  to  in- 
crease the  appetite.  Twenty,  fifty,  or  a  hundred  copies,  are  the  meagre 
editions  which  she  suffers  to  be  delivered  at  a  time,  from  the  press.  Of 
course,  the  more  rare  the  fruit,  the  more  rabid  the  demand.  The  three 
tales  in  this  collection  are  neatly  translated  by  Mr.  Maunsell  B.  Field. 
They  are  quiet  domestic  sketches,  sad  in  tone,  of  subdued  manner, 
simple,  artless,  and  affecting.  But  we  do  not  find  in  them  an  order  of 
merit  so  superior  as  to  justify  the  high  encomiums  with  which  the  au- 
thor prefaces  them. 

The  Old  Man's  Bride.  By  Arthuk.  (Heribner.)  Why  will  old 
men  marry  ?  a  duty  clearly  designed  for  younor  men  only.  But  if  they 
will  thus  transgress,  we  do  not  see  but  that  Mr.  Arthur  has  a  perfect 
right  to  chronicle  the  event.  If,  erring  thu*^,  thoy  are  yet  so  lucky  as 
to  get  clever  and  good  girls,  such  as  our  author  painfc',  as  substitutes 
for  their  crutches,  in  Heaven's  name  let  them  be  wilful,  and  marry  in 
spite  of  nature  and  their  stars.     We  wa>h  our  hands  of  the  business. 

The  Half  Yearly  Abstract  of  the  Medical  Sciences^  (July  to  De- 
cember,) of  the  latter  half  of  the  year  1852.  This  work  is  too  wpII 
well  known  to  the  profession,  and  the  utility  of  it  too  generally  ac 
knowledged,  to  render  it  necessary  that  we  should  do  more  than  men- 
tion its  publication  in  good  style,  from  the  press  of  Messrs.  Lindsay  & 
Blakiston. 

7%e  Mother  and  Her  Offsprlay,  (Harper  <fe  Brothers,)  by  SrKpnEy 
Tracy,  M.D.,  is  designed  to  simplify  to  young  mothers,  the  history  of 
child-bearing,  and  to  put  the  necessities  of  such  a  condition  as  clearly 
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within  their  knowledge,  as  it  is  possible  to  do,  consistently  with  their  lack 
of  science  and  the  delicacy  of  the  subject  In  regard  to  the  latter  topic, 
the  book  is  wholly  unobjectionable.  In  respect  to  the  value  of  what  it 
teaches,  we  have  but  to  state  that  a  professional  gentleman  to  whom  we 
submitted  it,  authorizes  us  to  say  that  it  will  be  highly  useful  to  tie 
young  mother ;  that  it  teaches  what  is  most  certainly  of  advantage  to 
know,  nnd  teaches  it  correctly  and  judiciously. 

Paxton's  (rhilip)  Stray  Yankee  in  Texas,  (Redfield.)  A  sketchy? 
livjly  narrative  of  adventures  in  Texas,  at  an  early  period,  with  glimpses 
of  characters  and  persons,  evidently  from  the  life. 

An  Historical  Sketch  of  Robin  Hood  and  Captain  Kidd.  By  Wil- 
liam W.  Campbell.  New- York  :  Charles  Scribner.  1853.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  keep  from  doggrelizing,  when  reminded  of  such  ro- 
mantic notabilities  as  Robin  Hood  and  Captain  Kidd.  The  thoogbt 
naturally  weaves  itself  into  rhythm. 

Of  RobiD  Hood,  that  archer  good, 
The  famous  roltber  of  the  wood  ; 
And  Captain  Kidd,  aud  what  he  did, 
How  gut  ia  Quod,  while  seeking  Quid, 
This,  took  relates  the  deed^  and  fates. 
With  due  regard  to  names  and  dates  ; 
How  one  is  sunf}^,  in  English  tongue, 
Still  famous — while  the  other  swung  I — 

But  critical  notices  are  stirious  things,  and  we  forbear  the  rhyming  veio, 
soberiziiig  what  we  have  to  say  in  prose.  By  what  process  of  thougbt 
our  author  was  persuaded  to  put  together  iu  one  frame  two  portraits,  so 
very  unlike  in  most  respects  as  the  generous  aud  princely  thief  of  Sher- 
wood, and  the  coarse,  selfish,  pirate  of  the  West  Indies,  we  cannot  col* 
ceive.  Ha  forgets  that  one  secret  of  success  in  book-making  is  to  be 
unique.  Now  Robin  Hood's  robberies  were  so  many  romances.  He  was 
none  of  your  vulgar  outlaws.  Tradition  makes  him  a  nobleman  in 
exile — under  a  cloud.  Ue  was  loyal  and  liberal;  we  do  not  know  that 
he  ever  took  life,  except  when  the  deed  would  be  justified  by  necessity 
and  the  laws  of  morals.  Uo  was,  besides,  the  prince  of  good-fellows; 
l»ossessed  of  all  the  graces  and  arts  of  civilized  life;  loved  poetry  and 
song ;  the  dance,  the  festival ;  was  cheerful  and  gay  as  powerful ;  and 
iu  his  hardihood  was  undebased  by  any  record  of  brutality.  With  Kidd 
the  ca<e  w.us  otherwise.  He  seems  to  have  been  made  out  of  the  same 
coarse    mntoiiaN,  from  which   we  have  had   such   wretches  as  Black 
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Beard  and  Sir  Henry  Morgan.  Sent  to  hunt  up  and  destroy  piracy,  lie  • 
himself  became  a  pirate.  We  hear  of  nothing  graceful,  or  brilliant,  or 
indeed  particularly  striking,  In  his  career.  He  seems  to  have  had  sim- 
ply a  strong  appetite  for  plunder,  which  he  indulged  in  peril  of  the  law. 
That  he  was  sung  in  vulgar  ballads  by  the  rude  crowders  of  his  times, 
seems  to  be  the  only  fact,  in  common,  between  his  history  and  ihat  of 
the  famous  outlaw  of  Sherwood  Forest  Mr.  Campbell  gives  us  the  old 
ballads  in  both  histories;  and,  in  that  of  Eidd,  he  seems  to  have  hunted 
up  all  the  official  documents  necessary  to  a  full  understanding  of  his 
case.  We  have  no  doubt  that  his  narrative  is  the  most  complete  that 
has  yet  been  given.  Of  Robin  Hood  we  have  a  thousand  histories, 
big  and  little,  and  do  not  see  that  our  author  has  added  any  thing  to 
the  information  which  they  have  already  furnished.  The  hundred  bal- 
lads of  the  outlaw  have  been  collected  more  than  once  into  one  body. 

The  Planter y  or  Thirteen  Years  in  the  South,  By  a  Northern  Man.  • 
Philadelphia :  H.  Hooker.  1853.  Who  the  northern  man  is  by  whom , 
this  volume  is  written,  we  do  not  know ;  but  he  writes  like  an  honest . 
man,  with  an  evident  purpose  to  speak  the  truth,  and  his  testimony  is 
in  favour  of  the  South.  When  he  first  visited  the  South,  he  was  natu- 
rally prejudiced  against  the  institution  of  slavery.  He  believed  in  the 
bad  morals  of  the  slaveholders.  On  board  ship,  in  a  voyage  which  we. 
perfectly  remember,  he  reports  the  subject  as  under  discussion  among 
the  passengers ;  and,  for  the  first  time,  he  was  led  to  understand  that 
there  were  two  sides  to  the  picture — that  truth,  in  this  matter,  as  in  most 
others,  did  not  lie  wholly  on  the  surface.  Thirteen  years  residence  in 
the  South  taught  him  to  see  clearly,  and  he  testifies  to  the  new  lights 
which  he  received  during  that  period  of  increasing  years  and  experi- 
ence. The  result  is  the  book  before  us,  which  the  Southron  may  read 
with  satisfaction,  and  the  Northron  to  his  own  profit,  with  due  in- 
crease of  wisdom  and  information. 

The  Translators  Revived  ;  a  biographical  memoir  of  the  authors  of 
the  English  version  of  the  Holy  Bible.  By  A.  W.  Maclure.  New- 
York  :  Charles  Scribner.  1863.  A  biography  was  due  to  the  re- 
markable man  to  whom  we  owe  the  English  version  of  the  Bible.  Put- 
ting aside  the  question  of  religion  wholly,  the  debt  that  we  owe  them  for 
this  most  perfect  of  models  of  the  English  language — this  proof  of  its 
powers,  varieties,  graces,  susceptibilities — constitutes  a  claim  upon  the 
British  race  which  will  last  as  long  as  time.  Unfortunately,  the  materials 
for  their  lives  are  not  copious.     The  work  ought  to  have  been  taken  in 
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hand  an  hundred  years  ago.  The  writer  of  the  present  volome  has  proba- 
bly done  for  it  as  much  as  can  now  be  done  by  any  body.  He  tells  us  that 
it  has  long  been  in  preparation,  and  that  his  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
subject  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  It  is  carious  to  know  that  th€se 
translators — wonderful  men  as  they  undoubtedly  were — had  sunk  so 
completely  out  of  sight,  in  spite  of  the  hourly  use  of  their  labours  bj 
80  many  millions,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  could  identify  the 
greater  number  of  them,  by  any  thing  more  than  their  bare  surnames. 
Two  of  them — Fairclough  and  Saunders — still  remain  without  any 
memorials  which  would  enable  us  to  judge  of  their  learning,  piety  and 
endowments. 

Of  Coleridge's  complete  works,  in  the  excellent  edition  of  the  Har 
pers,  we  are  now  in  possession  of  the  six  first  volumes.  The  three  last 
contain  the  Bwgraphia  Literaria,  Shakspeare  and  the  Dramatists,  and 
Essays  and  Literary  Remains.  We  are  glad  to  see  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  publishers  send  forth  this  edition,  which  combines  neatness 
with  cheapness,  and  is  worthy  of  the  author's  fame. 

Willises  Summer  Cruise  in  the  Mediterranean,  (Scnbner,)  is  a  plea- 
sant hash  of  those  cold  meats,  out  of  which  the  author  has  already 
manufactured  several  dishes.  We  should  hardly  forgive  the  writer, 
who  thus  appeals  to  the  memories  of  his  reader,  rather  than  his  mind, 
were  the  present  publication  not  essential  to  the  complete  and  handsome 
edition  of  all  the  author's  works,  which  we  owe  to  the  present  publisher. 

Linen's  Songs  of  the  Seasons,  (Redfield.)  Linen  sings  home- 
spun. His  songs  of  the  seasons  are  scarcely  seasonable  at  any  period 
of  the  year.  They  are  placidly  common-place  and  laboriously  sluggish- 
We  do  not  blame  him  that  such  is  the  fact.  It  is  his  misfortune,  not 
his  fault  But  we  s'hould  be  scarcely  so  indulgent  to  him  who  suffers 
himself  to  read. 

Chambers*  Life  and  Works  of  Bums,  (Harper  A  Brothers,)  leave  n^ 
perhaps,  nothing  more  to  ask  from  editors  in  respect  to  the  great  Scotch 
poet.  It  supplies  his  correspondence  as  well  as  poetry,  and  meets  eveiy 
requisition  of  the  reader.    The  edition  before  us  is  in  four  neat  volumes. 

Grote's  Greece,  The  American  edition  of  this  admirable  work,  from 
the  press  of  Harper  A  Brothers,  has  now  been  brought  down  to  the 
tenth  volume,  keeping  pace,  we  believe,  with  the  progress  of  the  pubH- 
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cation  in  England.  We  need  scarcelj  inform  the  intelligent  reader  that 
this  work  is  necessary  to  his  library.  The  preMnt  edition  is  neat,  in 
clear  type,  and  not  unworthy  of  a  plaoe  in  it. 

Guizofs  Shakspeare  and  his  Timesy  will  probably  afford  ns  a  sub- 
ject for  future  discussion.  The  reader  need  not  be  told,  meanwhile,  that 
the  French  critic  is  no  trifler,  and  has  not  presumptuously  approached 
a  task  which  very  few  Frenchmen  could  venture  to  undertake.  Of 
calm  judicial  temper,  fine  taste,  large  and  various  belles  lettres  reading 
and  practice,  Guizot  will  supply  thought  as  well  as  provoke  it. 

We  have  not  hitherto  stated  that  the  Pictorial  Field  Book  of  the 
RevotuOon^  (Harper  k  Brothers,)  by  Lossimo,  is  completed,  making 
two  corpulent  and  highly  interesting  volumes ;  the  pencil  of  the  artist, 
illustrating,  step  by  step,  every  locality  of  importance  (and  some  no 
ways  important^)  upon  which  the  narrator  has  thought  fit  to  linger.  So 
far  as  the  Northern  States  are  concerned,  the  work  seems  to  have  been 
thoroughly  done.  But,  in  future  editions,  we  trust  that  the  South 
shall  have  an  equal  space  assigned  it.  The  events  of  the  Revolution 
distinguish  many  more  fields  in  the  latter  than  the  former  region.  We 
perceive  that  Mr.  Lossing,  in  treating  of  South-Carolina  and  Georgia, 
has  confined  himself  chiefly  to  old  authorities  in  history,  not  seeming  to 
be  aware  of  large  and  various  contributions,  in  recent  times,  of  original 
materials,  to  which  the  former  historians  could  not  procure  access,  or  of 
which  they  knew  nothing.  Our  own  pages  have  been,  from  time  to 
time,  yielded  to  the  revision  of  the  history ;  supplying  omissions,  cor- 
recting inaccuracies,  and  showing  conclusively  that  the  histories  have 
to  be  re-written  entirely,  if  we  would  thoroughly  possess  ourselves  of 
the  truth. 

Prose  Fiction,  The  contributions  of  our  publishers,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  prose  fiction,  have  recently  accumulated  largely  on  our  table, 
and  we  are  required,  by  reason  of  a  lack  of  space,  to  dismiss  them  with 
very  summary  judgment  from  our  hands.  First  in  order,  let  us  ac- 
knowledge, from  the  press  of  the  Appletons^  a  very  neat  and  well 
printed  edition  of  the  famous  adventures  of  **  El  Ingeniosa  Hidalqo 
Don  Qdijote  de  la  Mancha" — in  plain  English,  Don  Quixote,  a  book 
world-famous,  and  which  lacks  no  praise  of  ours  for  commendation  to 
o^r  literary  community.  All  that  we  need  say  in  behalf  of  the  present 
edition,  which  is  in  the  original  Spanish,  is  that  it  is  printed  with  great 
care,  and  edited  skilfully,   with  notes  and  corrections  by  Don  Eugenio 
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de  Ochoa.  It  will  prove  a  useful  aoxiliar  to  the  studies  of  all  those  who 
desire  to  undertake  the  noble  and  sonorous  language  of  Castile.  .... 
The  same  publishers  are  giving  us,  in  a  series  of  neat  pocket  volumes, 
the  various  and  lively  satirical  writings,  tales,  sketches  and  novels,  of 
Mr.  Thackeray^  with  whose  progresses  as  a  lecturer  upon  the  BriUsh 
novelists,  our  people  have  been  recently  made  gratefully  familiar  by 
the  presence  of  the  author  himself  among  them.  The  volumes  before 
us  noWy  and  last  issued  from  the  press,  contain  the  novel  of  ^'  Bany 
Lyndon,"  a  harsh  and  savage  portrait  of  humanity,  such  as  Mr.  Thack- 
^  eray  but  too  much  loves  to  indulge  in,  in  which  we  are  allowed  to  see 
but  few  of  its  more  grateful  and  relieving  features ; — and,  the  "  Prize 
NovelUW'  and  the  "  Letters  of  Mr.  Brown.'^  The  first  of  these  two 
volumes  are  carricature  sketches  of  the  most  popular  of  the  English  nove- 
lists, exaggerating  their  defects  and  showing  up  their  most  prominent 
absurdities ;  a  sort  of  labour  of  love  in  which  Mr.  Thackeray  excels. 
The  "  Letters  of  Brown"  are  so  many  quiet  satires  upon  young  men  io 
society  ;  the  effect  of  which  should  be  wholesome  in  high  degree.  The 
genius  of  Mr.  Thackeray,  which  is  unquestionably  very  considerable,  de- 
lights in  exhibiting  society  in  its  most  ridiculous  attitudes.  It  were  to 
be  wished  that  he  found  less  satisfaction  in  making  it  loathsome  as  well 
as  ridiculous.  We  are  not  so  satisfied  of  the  propriety  of  provoking,  in 
the  minds  of  readers,  a  general  disgust  with  humanity,  or  prompting  a 
wholesale  suspicion  of  its  fraudulence,  its  folly,  its  vice  and  brutality, 
\Hthout  giving  it  credit  for  some  corresponding  virtues,  which  may 
serve  to  render  virtue  still  somewhat  solicitous  for  its  safety.  His 
"  Henry  Esmond''*  is  a  more  human  book  in  its  design,  and  though 
more  marked  by  defects  of  art  than  either  of  the  preceding  is  certainly 
more  genial.  It  is  disfigured  by  certain  affectations  of  simplicity,  which 
are  very  unlike  our  author  in  general,  and  do  not  sit  well  upon  him. 
....  Bulwer's  last  fiction,  ^"^ My  NoveV — (Harper  <k  Brothers) — ex- 
hibits the  more  matured  mind  of  the  author  ;  a  mind  enriched  by  read- 
ing and  experience,  tuned  by  thought  to  symmetry,  and  wrought  by  a 
practiced  art  to  elaborate  conclusions.  It  is  morally  free  from  the  vices 
of  thought  and  manner  which  impaired  the  value,  and  made  doubtful 
the  morality  of  his  earlier  writings,  and  may  be  read  with  equal  safety 
and  pleasure  by  all  classes.  His  characterization  is  throughout  very 
happy,  though  we  are  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  author  wa-  guilty  of  a 
momentary  caprice,  towards  the  close,  in  the  portrait  of  Lord  L'Es- 

trange "  The    Curse  of  CUfion^'*  (A.  Hart,)   is  an  American 

Romance,  the  scene  laid  in  Virginia,  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  South  worth, 
a  writer  who  possesses  many  unquestionable  powers,  but  who  has  great 
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need  to  tame  her  disposition  to  exaggerate  monstrously  the  features 
which  she  attempts  to  delineate.  She  is  conteni  to  do  few  things  natu- 
rally, and  we  are  made  to  sleep  on  surprises,  to  sup  on  horrors,  and  to 
sit  down  at  the  board  with  some  of  the  most  unmitigated  social  mon- 
sters. This  story  will  find  readers  and  will  afford  interest ;  but  if  the 
author  desires  to  secure  a  permanent  reputation,  she  must  learn  to  sub- 
due her  paces ;  to  get  back  to  nature  ;  to  reform  her  imagination  ;  to 
mitigate  her  rages ;  to  put  her  passion  into  straight  jackets  for  a  season, 
and  labour  to  live  within  the  common  laws  of  humanity.  Let  her  but 
adopt  Hamlet's  direction  to  the  players,  and  not  t^ar  every  thing  to  tat-  ^ 
ters,  and  she  may  yet  rise  to  an  honourable  rank  among  living  novelists. 
She  has  invention  in  high  degree,  enthusiasm,  and  considerable  know- 
ledge  of  the  sterner  and  wilder  passions.  .  .  .^  "  The  Bleak  House^^ 
of  Dickens,  drags  its  slow  length  along,  but  as  we  receive  the  numbers 
so  irregularly,  we  have  ceased  to  read  them.  We  note  the  use  of  some 
shocking  expedients  in  the  progress  of  the  story,  by  which  to  get  rid  of 
troublesome  members  of  the  dramatic  corps,  and  to  awaken  the  horrors 
of  the  reader  at  the  same  time.  The  destruction  of  a  sot  by  spontane- 
ous combustion,  is  made  the  subject  of  a  horrible  and  grossly  revolting 
picture,  which  answers  no  good  purpose  to  paint;  and  we  believe  that 
men  of  science  have  long  since  come  to  the  conclusion  that  spontaneous 
combustion,  in  the  case  of  a  human  being,  from  the  immoderate  use  of 
strong  drink,  is  sheer  absurdity.  There  is  no  valid  authority  for  any 
of  the  instances  on  record.  In  all  such  cases,  the  probability  is  that  tfie 
drunkard  fell  into  the  fire-place,  and  had  not  time  or  strength  left  to 

escape  the  flames "  Villetie^'*  by  the  author  of  "  Jane  Eyre" 

and  "  Shirley,"  scarcely  rises  to  the  standards  of  excellence  which  those 
books  implied,  as  in  the  possession  of  the  author.  The  story  is  one  of 
less  varied  interest,  and  of  less  concentrative  power.  Not  that  it  lacks 
in  good  characterization,  good  sketching,  and  in  the  exhibition  of  that 
masculine  grasp  of  the  subject,  which  particularly  marked  the  mind  of 
the  author  in  her  previous  words.  But  the  subject  chosen  is  one  of 
inferior  susceptibilities.  There  is  much  excellent  description  in  this 
story,  and  many  scenes  of  lively  and  searching  talent.  But  the  hero- 
ine scarcely  wins  upon  you,  and  the  curious  loves  which  she  delineates 
between  herself  and  the  French  Tutor,  may  be  likened  to  those  of  a 
rabbit  and  a  sturdy  tom  cat.  M.  Emanuel,  however,  though  a  strange 
creature  in  his  wooing,  is  a  fellow  of  excellent  nature,  and  is  wonderfully 
well  painted  throughout.  But  his  love  is  very  wolfish  and  devouring. 
....  **  Casile  Avon^^  is  by  Mrs.  Marsh,  another  well  known  and  popular 
lady  writer ;  but  it  will  scarcely  help  her  reputation.     This  lady  has  of 
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late  become  rathjer  tedious,  and  Id  the  story  before  us,  we  are  afnud 

that  she  will  be  found  a  little  dull "  Agatha's  Rusband,''  by 

the  author  of  "  01i?e,"  is  a  much  more  interesting  volume,  full  of  va- 
riety and  incident,  of  rapid  action,  and  marked  by  the  presence  of  v^ry 
salient  and  well  contrasted  characters.  .  .  .  *•  Bianca,  a  Tale  of  Erin  and 
Italy^^  by  Edward  Maturin,  labours  under  defects  of  style,  taste,  con- 
ception and  general  portraiture,  like  those  of  Mrs.  Southworth,  in  the 
Curse  of  Clifion.  The  author  has  ability,  but  makes  no  proper  use  of 
it  His  persons  are  usually  found  in  hot  water  without  showing  qs 
^any  good  reason  for  getting  there,  and  there  is  so  little  method  in  the 
madness  of  the  dramatis  persona^  that  we  are  half  the  time  wondering 
how  it  is  that  no  one  thinks  of  a  lunatic  asylum — a  lock  up  any  how— 
for  disposing  of  people,  who  are  evidently  not  fit  to  be  abroad.  The 
latter  half  of  the  book,  where  the  author  gets  into  Italy,  will  be  found 
most  readable,  and  in  some  parts  attractive  and  interesting;  but  so  long 

as   he  lingers  in  "  Erin,"  the  lunar  influence  prevaib ^Th 

LwtCs  Skin  and  the  Lover  Hunt^^  by  Charles  dk  Bernard.  (Red- 
field.)  Two  lively  stories,  apparently  translated  from  the  French.  They 
will  beguile  along  the  wayside.  Both  might  be  wrought  into  a  dra- 
matic form,  and  would  prove   attractive  on  the  stage "  T^ 

Lofty  and  the  Lowli/y  or  Good  in  all,  and  none  all  good^  (Appletona,) 
two  volumes,  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  McIntosh,  a  lady  of  the  South,  and 
decidedly  among  the  ablest  of  the  female  writers  of  the  country.  With- 
out proposing  to  reply  to  Mrs.  Stowe's  "  Uncle  Tom,"  our  author  yet 
has  that  work  in  view,  as  we  may  infer  from  her  title.  She,  too,  under- 
takes to  paint  Southern  life — plantation  life — the  life  of  the  slave— the 
morals  ^of  the  master — and  a  very  pleasant  and  instructive  story  does 
she  make.  Her  progress  is  not  confined  to  the  South,  but  ranges  from 
North  to  South — ^from  South  to  North  again — with  a  rather  too  great 
rapidity.  She  compares  rather  than  contrasts  the  two  regions,  being  of 
a  mood  too  gentle  to  do  any  thing  harshly,  even  by  way  of  defence. 
But  comparisons — we  have  good  authority  for  it — are  odorous  matt  re, 
and  we  do  not  see  that  the  war  of  the  two  sections  is  to  be  waged  ex- 
actly in  this  manner.  To  the  unprejudiced,  who  care  to  know  the 
truth,  ttiese  volumes,  which  faithfully  report  the  South,  will  be  highly 
valuable  and  instructive.  To  the  indifferent  reader,  who  seeks  amuse- 
ment only,  they  will  be  not  less  agreeable.     They  are  to  be  commended 

as  pure,  honest,  christian,  and  pleasantly  good "  Daisy  BumSf^ 

(Appletoub,)  a  pleasant  story,  will  be  sufficiently  commended  to  the 
reader  of  fiction  when  known  to  be  by  Jdua  Kavanaoh,  author  of 
Nathalie,  etc  ...  .  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  "  Amabelj^^  a  Fa- 
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mily  History,  by  Elizabeth  Wormeley,"  (PutDam,)  though  a  little 
more  common  sense  might  have  been  a  wholesome  infusion  in  the  com- 
position of  some  of  the  characters,  the  heroine  herself  lacking  occa- 
sionally in  this  respect The  Dean's  Daughter^'*  by  Mrs.  Gore, 

( Appletons,)   is  also  a  very   readable  novel ;  so,   also,  is  "  Light  and 
Shade,  or   the  Young  Artist"  (Appletons,)  from   the  pen  of  Anna 
Harriet  Drurt.     "  Ladg  Bird,"  (Appletons,)  by  Lady  Gborgiana 
FuLLERTON,  is  to  the  full  as  good  as  her  "  Ellen  Middleton — perhaps 
bettor — and  will  soon  enlist  and  fix  the  attention  of  the  reader.  "  Home 
Scenes  and  Heart  Studies"  by  Grace  Aquilar,  will  be  commended 
by  that  writer's  popularity ;  but  the  collection,  which  consists  mostly  of 
short  tales  and  sketches,  is  scarcely  equal  to  it.    This  volume,  with 
another  in  the  press  of  A.  Hart,  comprising  miscellanies,  essays  and 
other  writings,  will  form  a  complete  and  uniform  series  of  the  works  of 
this  young  author.     "  The  Monarchist :   an  Historical  Novel"  (A. 
Hart,)  by  J.  B.  Jones,  is  designed  to  illustrate  certain  periods  of  the 
American  Revolution,  of  which  it  makes  very  free  use.     Washington 
and   the  great  captains  of  the  time,  American  and  British,  flit  rapidly 
across  the  scene.    There  we  see  Gates,  and  Lee,  and  Conway,  caballing 
for  power ;  Jefferson  is  shown  at  one  moment  penning  prophecies  of 
democracy,  and  in  the  next,  fleeing  at  race  horse  speed  from  the  dra- 
goons of  Tarleton.    The  scene  changes  from  Virginia  to  Philadelphia 
and  other  places,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  war ;  and  this  skipping 
from  place  to  place,  and  from  person  to  person,  is  the  chief  disability 
of  the  work  as  a  novel.     The  eye  is  not  permitted  to  rest  long  enough 
on  any  of  the  parties  to  take  much  interest  in  any  of  them.     As  a  story, 
in  fact,  the  volume  has  little  merit.  It  is  because  of  its  historical  portraits 
and  reminiscences,  that  it  will  attract  attention.     The  author,  by  the 
way,  makes  more  free  with  these  than  he  has  properly  the   right  to  do, 
as  an  artist.     Among  other  things,  he  brings  Charles  Edward,  the  pre- 
tender, to  America,  and  while  the  Revolution  is  in  progress ;  in  the  vain 
hope  to   convert  it  to  his  purposes,  assuming  that  sovereignty  in  the 
colonies,  which  was  denied  him  in  the  mother  country.     Our  author 
contrives  to  bring  about  an  interview  between  the  royal  adventurer  and 
Washington,  in  which  the  former  shows  himself  not  merely  the  fool  but 
the  brute,  and  in  a  brutal  state  of  drunkenness.     Of  course,  he  disap- 
pears from  the  scene  as  he  came  upon  it,  leaving  a  worse  reputation 
behind  him  than  he  brought.    There  is  much  more  matter  of  this  sort, 
for  which  the  history  aflbrds  no  authority,   the  introduction  of  which, 
however,  would  by  no  means  be  censurable,  provided  that  the  ends  of 
art  were  served  by  its  employment     But  this  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
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case.  Charles  Edward's  introduction  is  an  excrescence ;  he  promotes 
the  cause  of  his  author  not  a  whit  more  than  he  does  his  own.  "  The 
Monarchist"  shows  reading  and  diligence  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  who 
has  scraped  together  a  large  body  of  interesting  and  curious  revolu- 
tionary anecdote  and  illustration.     It  is  chiefly  through  this  that  the 

book  commends  itself  to  the  reader "  The  Heir  of  Redcl^t^ 

(Appletons,)  is  one  of  the  cleverest  of  all  these  works  of  fiction.  The 
author's  name  is  not  given,  but  he  appears  to  have  written  several  works 
previously,  and  certainly  he  shows  a  practiced  and  able  pen.  His 
characterization  is  especially  good.  His  discrimination  is  nice,  and  the 
morals  of  his  various  persons  shows  a  keen  and  piercing  insight.  The 
tale  is  one  of  much  interest,  and  particularly  to  be  commended  in  a 
moral  point  of  view.  It  contains  some  fine  examples  of  the  faculty  of 
self-delusion,  so  that  one  may  play  the  dishonest  man,  yet  really  per- 
suade himself  that  he  is  doing  the  cause  of  virtue  very  decided  ser- 
vice  "  TAe  Reciw  of  St,  Bardolphs,"   (Scribner,)  by  F.  W. 

Shelton,  A.m.,  is  one  of  those  volumes  which  should  be  commended 
to  the  special  reading  of  all  those  fidgetty,  meddling,  pragmatical, 
conceited  parish  bores,  male  and  female,  who  busy  themselves  in  train- 
ing a  priest  out  of  his  humanity,  or,  faiUng  in  this,  who  contrive  to  drive 
him  out  of  the  parish.  It  is  the  narrative  e\idently  of  a  real  experi- 
ence of  this  sort  of  treatment,  from  this  sort  of  people.  Of  little  value 
as  a  work  of  art,  and  of  no  great  interest  as  a  fiction,  it  is  yet  a  whole- 
some, neat  and  carefully  considered  exposition  of  real  life  under  certain 
conditions ;  the  truthfulness  of  the  descriptions  being  such  as  will  make 
themselves  instantly  apparent  to  all  who  know  any  thing  of  that  world 
of  ignorant  impertinence,  a  country  parish,  where  the  people  have 
become  so  wise  and  good  in  their  own  conceit — 

"  So  austere  in  Fense  and  virtue, 
That  a  single  glance  will  hart  you ;" — 

that  is,  supposing  that,  like  most  other  christians,  you  are  simply  an 
ordinary  sinner. 

Patient  Waiting  no  Loss,  (Appletons,)  is  the  title  of  a  third  of  those 
pretty  little  moral  stories  for  young  people,  which  few  persons  know 
so  well  how  to  manufacture  as  Mrs.  Neal,  or,  we  should  say,  "Cousin 
Alice,"  perhaps,  if  we  would  be  understood  by  her  favourite  readers. 

The  Pretty  Plate,  (Redfield.)  Another  child's  book  for  holiday 
purposes, /u/^  of  ^^veiiy  plates. 
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Mien  Linn,  (Harper  <Sc  Brothers.)  Ofle  of  the  domeetio  and  mora] 
stories  of  Jacob  Abbott,  belonging  to  the  series  called  Franconia  sto- 
ries— illostrated  with  wood-cuts. 

Thackeray,  Jeames'  Diary — broad  force  and  fun — a  legend  of  the 
Rhine— Kebecca  and  Rowena,  a  carricature~all  characteristic  of  the 
author. 

Doctor  Birchf  by  Thackeray.  (Appletons.)  The  letter  press  and 
the  illustrations  of  this  good  humoured,  boy's  book,  are  both  from  the 
hands  of  the  author.  Mr.  Thackeray  is  an  actor  of  all  work.  He  seems 
unwilling  to  forego  any  of  the  departments  of  literature,  and  deals  Vith 
equal  excellence  with  snob  and  school-boy. 

One  Year  of  Wedlock,  is  suflSciently  equivocal,  as  a  title,  to  make 
the  happy  and  the  wretched  in  wedlock,  equally  curious  as  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  book.  It  is  not  our  cue  to  spare  them  the  necessity  of  doing 
so,  in  order  to  the  solution  of  their  doubt.  It  may  be  well  to  say,  that  it 
proceeds  from  the  pen  of  Emily  Carlen,  who  is  the  great  Swedish  rival 
of  Frederika  Bremer,  and  by  many  in  that  country  preferred  before 
her.  With  less  tact  and  good  taste  than  Bremer,  she  has  far  more  in- 
vention, and  her  novels,  if  less  classical,  are  decidedly  more  attractive  to 
the  general  reader. 

Pamphlets,  Our  collection  of  pamphlets,  periodicals,  tracts,  trea- 
tises, orations  and  public  addresses,  increases  at  a  rate  which  utterly 
precludes  us  from  giving  more  than  a  single  sentence  of  recognition — 
scarcely  of  comment — to  them  severally.  We  must  here  acknowledge 
the  attentions  of  the  Hon.  Senator  Butler,  and  of  Messrs.  Woodward, 
Colcock,  Aiken  and  Orr,  to  whom  we  owe  occasional  public  documents 
and  speeches  in  Congress.  Among  these,  is  the  pamphlet  giving  an 
account  of  the  interesting  ceremonies  accompanpng  the  inauguration  of 
Mills'  Equestrian  Statue  of  Andrew  Jackson,  with  the  address  of 
Senator  Douglas  on  the  occasion.  This  performanoa  is  appropriate 
and  unafiected  ;  in  good  style  and  manner,  and  highly  creditable  to  the 
speaker.  The  work  of  Mr.  Mills  is  reported  to  be  without  a  rival  in 
European  art  This  seems  to  be  the  universal  testimony.  We  are 
glad  of  it  We  remember  Mr.  Mills,  as  an  obscure  and  humble  citizen 
of  Charleston,  industriously  working,  modestly  striving,  and  struggling 
with  the  usual  difficulties  in  the  way  of  merit,  poverty  and  inapprecia- 
tion.    We  rejoice  at  his  success,  and  commend  him  to  a  careful  econo- 
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my  of  his  newly  won  reputation.  This  can  be  done  only  by  a  life  de- 
voted to  bis  art;  by  severe  study;  -by  simple  habits;  by  that  humilify 
which  always  feels  its  own  deficiences,  and  never  ceases  in  the  eflbrt  to 
repair  them.     It  is,  perhaps,  in  the  poetry  of  his  art  that  he  must  study 

most.     The  mechanism  he  seems  to  have  arrived  at The  Ab- 

itract  of  the  Seventh  Census  is  a  very  valuable  document^  which  we 

should  like  to  condense  to  our  limits,  but  we  cannot  do^  now 

The  Speech  of  Hon.  A,  P,  Butler  on  the  Rail-Rood  to  the  Pacific^  is 
such  as  we  should  expect  from  our  Senator,  shrewd,  searching,  and 

highly  conservative Mr,   Woodward^s  Speech  on  the   Tariff  is 

an  able  performance,  vigorously  maintaining  our  free  trade  doctrines, 
and  showing  the  speaker  to  be  a  man  of  close  study,  in  excellent  pre- 
paration for  public  life,  with  laige  views  of  his  subject,  and  as  circum- 
spect in  his  opinions  as  he  is  frank  and  easy  in  their  expression.  We 
confess  equal  surprise  and  regret  that,  in  the  prime  of  his  years,  with 
his  mind  fully  matured  for  public  life,  Mr.  Woodward  has  resolved  upon 
quitting  it.  We  part  from  him,  in  his  official  capacity,  with  real  sor- 
row and  reluctaece The  Speech  of  Mr.  Soule,  of  Louisiana^  cm 

Colonization  in  North- America^  and  on  the  Political  condition  of 
Cuba,  is  a  performance,  the  topics  and  merits  of  which  equally  demand 
for  it  a  respectful  and  careful  examination,  which  we  hope  to  find  leisure 
to  give  it  hereafter.  We  are  afraid  that  Mr.  Soule  has  taken  his  ground 
precipitately,  on  several  points,  and  that  he  has  suffered  the  chival- 
rous impulses  to  get  the  better  of  that  prudent  policy  which  the  South 
owes  to  herself,  especially  at  this  juncture.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that 
a  progress  in  the  suggested  dh'ections,  is  not  likely  to  be  found  an  ad- 
vance ;  and  that  our  safe  rule  of  acquisition,  is  the  good  old  rule  of  the 
Anglo-Norman,  which  has  enabled  that  race  to  secure  always  what  it 
wins,  viz :  feel  your  way.    Merely  to  go  ahead,  without  being  sure  that 

you  have  just  foothold,  is  to  endanger  all  the  enterprise TTie 

Amazon,  and  the  Atlantic  Slopes  of  South  America,  from  the  pen  of 
Lt  Maury,  is  a  pamphlet  of  too  much  importance  to  be  slighted.  We 
have  accordingly  confided  it  to  the  hands  of  a  well  esteemed  contribu- 
tor, from  whom  we  hope  to  receive  a  full  report  hereafter The 

Charter,  plan  of  Organization,  and  Studies  of  the  Johnson  Female 
University,  is  an  interesting  expose  of  all  the  facts  in  regard  to  this  ex- 
oellent  endowment.  The  details  before  us  are  too  numerous  for  present 
notice,  and  we  shall  confine  our  attention  to  a  single  feature  in  the  plan 
of  the  University.  This  consists  in  the  process  of  selling  scholarships. 
The  low  price  at  which  these  are  put  should  at  once  realize  a  magnificent 
patrooage.    Thus,   a  certificate  for  four  years  tuition,  requires  only 
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twenty-five  dollars,  twice  that  sum  will  give  the  patron  ten  years  tui^ 
taon,  and  one  hundred  dollars  secures  twenty-five  years,  or  the  educa- 
tion of  no  less  than  six  pupils  four  years  each.  We  commend  the 
plan  to  all  those,  wanting  in  means,  to  whom  a  good  education  is  yet 

desirable  for  their  daughters The  Official  Proceedings  of  the 

Mississippi  Valley^  and  North  Missouri  Rail-Road  Conventions^  ocr 
cupy,  with  much  instructive  matter,  a  pamphlet  of  more  than  sixty 
pages The  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution^ for  the  year  1851,  is  a  highly  interesting  memoir.  There  are 
several  subjects  referred  to  in  this  report,  particularly  that  on  the  copy- 
right law,  which  afford  occasion  for  discussion  ;  but  we  pass  them  by. 
In  regard  to  the  publication  of  memoirs,  something  also  might  be  said. 
The  Institution  has  been,  perhaps,  rather  free  in  this  matter,  and  we  are 
inclined  to  think,  in  some  cases,  has  failed  to  exercise  a  proper  caution 
in  respect  to  its  publications.     The  report  before  us,  gives  an  account 

of  what  has  been  done  in  this  way  during  the  past  year Report 

on  Collegiate  Education^  made  to  the  Trustees  of  the  University  of 
Alabama.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Manly,  from  whom  this  report  emanates,  is  an 
authority  justly  beloved  and  venerated  in  the  South,  as  well  because 
of  his  virtues  as  his  intellectual  endowments.  He  has  long  held  with 
distinction  the  office  of  President  of  the  respectable  University  of  Ala- 
bama. The  report  before  us  is  the  result  of  an  investigation  made  into 
the  condition  of  Collegiate  education  throughout  the  old  States  of  the 
Union,  with  the  view  to  the  adoption  of  improvements.  In  this  inquiiy 
the  facts  educed  are  of  great  significance  and  variety.  The  important 
question  before  the  writer  of  the  pamphlet,  was  in  the  merits  of  the  par- 
tial or  voluntary  system  of  Collegiate  education.  The  result  of  the 
investigation  on  this  point  is  to  decide  the  President  against  it.  For 
his  views  on  this  head,  we  must  refer  to  the  report  itself,  which  contains 
much  other  matter  of  interest  to  the  general  subject  of  education,  esr 

pecially  in  the  South Atalanta,  or  the  blessed  island  of  Poesy, 

is  the  tide  of  a  "  Paul-Epic,  in  three  lustra  ;"  by  T.  H.  Chivkrs,  M.D., 
a  well  known  writer  of  verse  in  Georgia.  From  the  same  writer,  we 
have  "  J/mora^ta,  or  Phials  of  Amber,  full  of  the  tears  of  love^^ 
These  tities  are  nicely  oriental,  and  carry  us  back  to  the  days  of  Hafiz 
and  Ferdusi.  We  shall  keep  these  poems,  with  sundry  others,  in  la- 
vender, until  we  can  find  space  and  leisure  for  properly  showing  them 

up  to  our  readers Friendship's  Offering,  is  further  entitled  "  A 

collection  of  fragments  from  an  author's  portfolio.     Who  this  author  is, 
we  cannot  divine,  but  his  brochure  (small  enough  to  disarm  criticism^) 
is  issued  firom  the  Charleston  press.    The  verses  are  mostly  devoted  to 
18 
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the  cause  of  teioperance,  and  have  been  wedded  to  harmoDj  and  hm 
at  cold-water  celebrations.  But  our  poet  ought  to  know  that  no  ioBpi* 
ration  ever  came  from  cold-water  alone.  He  really  cannot  conceive 
how  much  his  songs  would  gain  in  fire,  grace  and  elevation  by  a  little 
mingling  of  old  Jamaica  with  his  water.  Not  that  we  particularly  in- 
nst  upon  the  Jamaica,  if  his  penchant  is  to  Geneva,  or  the  simple  Ixdi 
face  of  our  mountaineers.  Either  will  serve,  no  doubt,  in  the  case  of 
one  who  has  hitherto  kept  himself  in  melancholy  ignorance  of  all  . . . 
The  Report  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum  in  the  city  of  Williamsburg,  Vir- 
ginia, for  the  current  year,  shows  the  inmates,  since  the  30th  Sept, 
1851,  to  number  24*7 ;  of  these  one  was  from  Alabama  and  elevei^  from 
North-Carolina.  The  rest,  we  are  to  infer,  were  from  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  State.  Of  the  whole  number  ]  46  were  males,  101  females. 
The  Report  before  us  is  a  sensible  document,  from  the  pen  of  Jolm  M. 
Gait,  Superintendant  and  Physician,  which  gives  some  interesting  state- 
ments in  respect  to  insanity,  and  shows  the  institution  to  be  useful  and 

prosperous An  Eseay  on  AeylumSj  for  pereons  of  unsmtui 

mindj  from  the  pen  of  the  same  gentleman,  deserves  respectful  coDsid^ 
ration.    Our  space  and  time,  however,  will  not  sufifer  us  to  do  more 

than  acknowledge  the  publication Political  Eesays:  Sacbis 

the  simple  title  of  a  pamphlet  which  reaches  us  from  Virginia,  without 
title  page  or  name  of  author.  It  consists  of  Essays,  neatly  and  thought- 
fully written,  upon  leading  topics  of  the  South.  The  annexation  of 
Texas,  the  general  acquisition  of  territory,  the  abolitionists ;  these  are  the 
writers  themes,  which  he  calmly  discusses,  in  a  umple  unpretendiog 
manner.  We  might  dwell  upon  them  here,  but  that  the  general  sub^ 
ject  continually  afifords  us  the  nootive  to  discusuon  in  all  the  publicir 

tions  of  the  day Statistics  of  American  BaU-BoadSy  prepared 

1>y  J.  C.  G.  KsNNBDY,  at  the  census  office,  has  been  sent  us  by  Profee- 
aor  De  Bow.  It  was  prepared  at  the  instance  of  the  French  depart- 
ment of  public  works,  and  is  one  of  those  useful  pamphlets  which  ooe 
does  well  to  preserve.* 

North  and  Sotcth. — ^Impressions  of  Northern  sodety  upon  a  South- 
«raer,  from  the  pen  of  A.  A.  Lipsoohb,  D.D.,  of  Montgomery,  Ala- 
1l>ama,  is  a  searching  sodal  analysis,  done  with  care,  upon  due  reflection, 
and  in  the  right  mind  and  spirit  The  purpose  of  the  pamphlet  is  to 
counteract  that  insanity  at  the  North  which  would  destroy  itself^  in  the 
malignant  desire  to  destroy  us.  The  writer  is  at  home  on  the  aabject, 
and  his  treatment  of  it  is  judicious. 
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The  History  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  on  Edisto  Island. 
By  KM.  Sbabbook.  Charleston:  Walker  k  James.  1853.  This 
pamphlet  shows  research.  It  has  evidently  heen  a  labour  of  love  with 
the  author,  who  has  spared  no  pains  or  expense,  in  procuring  the  mate- 
rial, much  of  it  in  foreign  archives,  which  was  necessary  to  his  purpose. 
He  shows  the  first  establishment  of  the  Church  in  South-Carolina  to 
have  taken  place  in  1*706.  The  act  of  establishment  divided  the  pro- 
vince into  ten  parishes.  Edisto  came  within  the  limits  of  St.  Paul's. 
The  histories  of  this  parish,  in  relation  to  all  church  matters,  is  ac- 
cordingly given,  along  with  that  of  others,  with  which  Edisto  had 
connection  for  a  time.  To  the  student  of  our  hbtory,  this  will  be  found 
a  valuable  contribution  to  our  materials.  To  the  parish  itself  it  is  in- 
valuable. It  is,  in  so  many  words,  a  series  of  &mily  histories,  in  which 
each  good  christian  of  the  island — and  we  take  for  granted  that  they 
all  desire  to  be  so,  or  become  so,  will  find  his  ancestors  duly  put  on  re- 
cord. Here  he  will  see  what  he  has  done  and  been  ;  how  bountifully 
he  has  given  of  his  substance  to  the  church  ; — how  devout  were  his 
prayers; — how  active  his  benevolence; — who  were  his  pastors; — how 
distinguished,  how  endowed.  Mr.  Seabrook  has  done  a  service  to  his 
parish,  which  it  should  remember  with  due  acknowledgments. 

The  Address  of  the  Hon.  Charles  Qayarr6,  to  the  Graduates  of  the 
Centenary  College  at  Jackson,  La.,  is  a  slight  but  graceful  performance. 

The  Character  and  Career  of  Demosthenes^  forms  the  subject 

of  a  discourse  by  Geo.  Frederick  Holmes,  before  the  Calliopean  and 
Hermesian  Societies  of  Emory  College.  Professor  Holmes  is  deeply 
imbued  with  Greek  History  and  Literature,  and  could  not  fail  to  make 
a  sensible  and  thoughtful  address  on  the  career  of  Demosthenes.  He 
writes  with  the  glow  of  one  in  love  with  his  subject^  and  shows  that  he 
does  not  love  unwisely  nor  too  well,  and  that  he  has  good  reason  for  the 

fiiith   that  ia  in  him Masonic  Addresses,  by  Albert  Pike. 

Mr.  Pike  has  in  turn  played   the  part  of  poet  and  soldier,  (m^r 
and  lawyer,  in  the  course  of  a  moderately  short  career.    He  is  profes- 
sionally a  lawyer,  practicing  at  Little  Rock,  Arkansas.    He  has  long 
been  known  ae  one  of  the  prettiest  ballad  writers  of  the  West ;  he 
served  as  o^pUun  of  cavalry  in  Mexico,  and  was  at  Buena  Vista ;  he  is 
known  as  an  active  politician  as  well  as  a  successful  lawyer,  and  the 
addresses  before  us  show  him  to  be  very  clever  at  prose  declamation. 
His  style  and  manner  are  too  rotund  and  ornate ;  but  these  are  merits 
with  the  popuhur  Speaker  in  America.  .....  The  Address  of  the 

Hon.  John  Maephersim  Berrien^  delivered  at  the  laying  of  the  corner- 
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stone  of  the  Savannah  Medical  Institute,  is  marked  by  the  good  taste, 
good  sense,  and  quiet  dignity,  characteristic  of  the  author.  .  .  .  Spiriu 
in  the  Churchy  is  the  title  of  a  discourse,  before  the  Unitarians,  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  by  Chakles  M.TAGaART;  it  is  a  good  moral  essay  on 
the  text  from  2  Timothy,  1-7,  "  God  hath  not  given  us  the  spirit  of  fear, 
but  of  power,  and  of  love,  and  of  a  sound  mind.**  Not  a  tittle  of  whicJi 
can  be  said  of  the  spirit  rappers,  whom,  from  the  title  of  Mr.  Taggartjs 

sermon,  we  fancied  he  was  about  to  take  in  hand The  Sketch 

of  the  Life  and  Character  of  Bishop  Gadsden,  by  the  Rev.  Crav- 
MORE  Wallace,  was  originally  published  in  the  Church  Review,  and 
-was  not  spoken,  though,  for  convenience,  we  class  it  among  our  oratioDs 
and  addresses.  Bishop  Gadsden  was  one  of  the  purest  Christians.  Not 
merely  in  his  ministry,  and  among  his  flock,  but  during  his  whole  life, 
and  among  the  community  at  large.  He  was  a  man  of  decided  abilify, 
though  always  unobtrusive  in  his  exhibition  of  it;  and  through  a 
long  and  useful  life,  he  illustrated  in  the  most  edifying  manner  all  the 
Christian  virtues.  The  essay  of  Mr.  Wallace  is  an  unambitious  and 
condensed  narrative  of  his  career.  ^ 

An  Address,  delivered  before  the  Polytechnic  and  Calliopean  Sode- 
ties  of  the  Citadel  Academy  of  Charleston.  By  Col.  L.  M.  Keiit,  of 
Orangeburg,  S.  C,  on  Thursday,  November  18,  1862.  Charleston: 
Steam-Power  Press  of  Walker  <fe  James.  1853.  This  is  an  able  ad- 
dress, and  we  think  it  will  add  to  the  reputation  which  Col.  Keitt  has 
deservedly  acquired  as  a  speaker  and  writer.  It  exhibits  fancy,  reading 
and  thought  The  questions  he  discusses  are  set  forth  in  striking,  for- 
cible, and  often  eloquent  language.  His  ideas  are  well  defined,  and 
appear  not  to  have  been  adopted  hastily,  or  without  sufficient  reflecticm. 
This  address  is  not,  however,  without  serious  defects,  chiefly  of  style 
and  manner.  The  author  appears  not  unfrequently  to  go  out  of  hk 
way  to  search  for  a  word,  more  for  the  sake  of  the  sound  than  the  sense, 
and  sometimes  of  doubtful  meaning,  which  while  it  may  make  the  sen- 
tence jingle,  often  really  obscures  its  import  and  weakens  the  force  of 
the  expression.  The  subject  of  the  address  itself  is  not  sufficiently  ob- 
vious, or  adhered  to  closely  enough,  and  there  is  throughout  the  whole, 
a  want  of  cohesion  and  dependence  of  one  part  on  another.  We  must 
restrain  ourselves  to  a  single  extract.  The  thought  is  a  strikmg  one 
and  forcibly  put. 

'^  No  man  has  made  an  epoch.  One  mailed  hand  may  seem  to  strike 
down  a  pyramid  of  errors,  covered  with  the  sanctity  of  centuries,  but 
the  popular  current  had  fretted  against  its  base,  and  ere  it  fell,  had  Un- 
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dermined  and  loosened  it  A  single  original  genius,  darting  its  vision 
far  into  the  fiitare,  may  seem  of  its  own  energy  to  rend  the  curtain  that 
shrouds  it,  and  tear  from  its  embrace  some  startling  truth,  but  the  popu- 
lar mind  had  already  drifted  in  that  direction,  and  the  public  heart  had 
travailed  with  that  aspiration.  The  name  of  him,  who,  drifting  down 
this  cuiTent,  clutched  the  coveted  truth,  or  cast  on  the  grateful  shore  the 
fruitful  discovery,  has  floated  down  to  you ;  but  they  who  toiled,  and 
travailed,  and  died  on  the  stormy  voyage,  though  with  their  eyes  stea- 
dily fixed  on  the  goal  to  which  they  were  hurrying,  have  sunk  into 
oblivion."  J. 

Periodicals. — An  occasional  acknowledgment  of  the  merits  of  the 
periodicals  we  receive,  is  but  a  becoming  courtesy  to  them,  while  it  con- 
veys a  certain  amount  of  useful  information  to  our  readers,  who  are 
thus  taught  where  to  look  for  the  means  of  instruction  or  amusement. 
The  several  British  Reviews^  {ScotVs  editions,)  the  North  British,  Ed- 
inburgh, Westminster  and  London  Quarterly  ; — the  Revue  des  deux 
Mondes;  (Bailliere,)  with  Blackwood's  Magazine ; — are  the  only  Ame- 
rican reprints  of  entire  periodicals  from  abroad.  These  are  -all  of  such 
various  character,  and  general  excellence,  as  render  them  necessary  to 
every  American  who  desires  any  knowledge  of  the  European  mind. 
They  are  almost  the  only  media  through  which  we  are  permitted  to 
judge  of  its  progresses  and  performances.  In  their  ample  pages  we  are 
taught  not  less  the  political  than  the  literary  and  scientific  workings  of 
the  civilized  world  abroad ;  and  by  a  proper  general  familiarity  with 
what  they  teach,  we  shall  receive,  no  doubt,  a  certain  impulse  to  the 
development  of  our  own  powers  and  resources.  .  .  .  Akin  to  these  pub- 
lications, and  drawn  from  the  same  sources,  is  a  new  publication,  issued 
by  J.  H.  Fitten,  of  Augusta,  Georgia.  "  The  Southern  Eclectic'^  ia 
composed  chiefly  of  selections  from  the  best  periodicals  of  Europe.  It 
is  got  up  in  excellent  style,  at  $3  per  annum,  and  comprises  eighty 
pages  of  closely  printed  matter,  all  of  which  appears  to  be  selected  with 
judgment,  and  with  reference  to  the  special  wants  of  American  readers. 
To  those  who  wish  only  samples  of  the  European  periodicals,  such  a 

work  is  properly  commended The  Illustrated  Magazine  of 

Art  is  published  by  Alexander  Montgomery,  of  New- York,  at  twenty- 
five  cents  a  number,  and  beautifully  printed,  with  numerous  engravings; 
it  is  decidedly  the  cheapest  publication  of  the  day.  We  are  in  the  re- 
ception of  the  third  number  only,  of  Vol.  1,  and  are  thus  ignorant  of  the 
programme  of  the  editor.  The  literary  contents  are  prepared  or  select- 
ed chiefly  with  regard  to  the  engravings.    The  work  commends  itself 
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to  the  general  reader  as  well  as  to  the  lover  of  tbe  Arts The 

North  American  Review  comes  to  us  in  a  new  and  improved  dress,  Ibc 

sign,  we  trust,  of  still  improving   fortunes The  Southern 

Literary  Meesenger  has  also  undergone  a  decided  improvement  in  ex- 
ternals. In  literary  rank  it  holds  its  own  under  the  judicious  conduct 
of  Mr.  Thompson ;  is  usually  thoughtful,  conservative  and  thorough 
in  opinion,  and  in  criticism,  at  once  just  and  indulgent  The  South  has 
good  reason  to  be  proud  of  a  periodical  which  has  maintained  itself  8o 
long,  so  honourably,  and  done  such  good  service  in  the  development  of 

the  Southern  mind  and  the  defence  of  its  institutions DeBow^i 

Commercial  Review  exhibits  monthly  proofs  of  the  ceaseless  activity, 
the  sleepless  industry,  and  the  penetrating  research  of  its  editor.  We 
congratulate  Mr.  DeBow  upon  his  recent  official  elevation  as  Chief  of 
the  Census  Bureau  at  Washington,  a  post  for  which  no  one  could  be 
better  fitted,  and  in  which  he  will  have  enlarged  opportunities  for  the 
acquisition  of  statistical  data  for  his  periodical The  Maga- 
zines of  Harper  and  Putnam,  which  come  to  us,  very  irregularly,  by  the 
way,  seem  both  to  be  enjoying  the  delights  of  the  flood-tide,  in  their 
progress  to  prosperity,  if  not  to  immortality.  In  the  former.  Napoleon 
seems  to  be  in  a  fair  way  of  being  sainted  by  Mr.  Abbott.  A  black 
coat,  flfid  white  cravat,  are  now  all  that  seems  essential  to  preparing 

him  for  a  high  niche  in  some  christian  temple In  Putnam's 

we  greatly  regretted  to  see  the  article  entitled  "  Uncle  Tomitude$^ 
disguising,  as  it  appears  to  us  to  do,  as  bitter  and  malignant  a  spirit  to- 
wards the  South,  as  ever  was  displayed  by  Mrs.  Stowe  herself.  As  for 
the  Bourbon  who  claims  to  be  among  us,  we  shake  our  skirts  at  the 
idea.  Our  better  hope  is  in  the  extinction  of  the  race  altogether— at 
all  events  as  subjects  of  interest  or  curiosity.  .....  OrahanCs  Ma- 
gazine exhibits  itself  in  a  new  aspect,  and  seems  disposed  to  strike  in 
between  Harper's  and  Putnam's  periodicals, — to  share  their  fortunes  at 
least.  Godey  still  modestly  contents  himself  with  making  a  purely 
"  Ladies'  Book^^  and  knowing,  as  we  do,  that  the  ladies  always  pay 
their  subscriptions  promptly,  we  do  not  doubt  that  his  is  the  wiser 
policy,  sounding  in  the  end  with  profit Brownson^s  Quar- 
terly^ as  the  emanation  of  a  single  mind,  and  that  one  of  rare  audacity, 
and  as  rare  ability,  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  of  our  periodical 
exchanges.  Mr.  Brownson  aims  at  a  single  object,  the  maintenance  of 
the  Catholic  Church — and  thus  concentrating  himself,  he  works  with 
great  power  to  his  end The  Christian  Examiner  is  of  di- 
rectly opposite  creed  to  that  of  Mr.  Brownson,  and  as  the  organ  of  Uni- 
tarianism,  has  kept  its  ground  with  eaual  temperance  and  talent ;  is  in 
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no  ways  combative ;  makee  no  eflbrt  at  proso]7tT8m;bat  eeems  fully 
satisfied  that  men's  minds  should  work  freely,  the  truth  being  fairly  pat 

before  them  on  every  side The  Quarterly  Review  of  the 

Methodist  Churchy  South^  comes  to  us  also  in  a  new  and  very  neat  dress, 
from  the  Richmond  press.    Its  contents  are  various.    The  work  is  weH 

conducted The  Western  Journal  and  Civilian  is  published 

at  St  Louis,  Mo.,  and  seems  to  occupy  the  relation  to  the  West,  which 
DeBow's  Review  does  to  the  South,  and  Hunt's  Magazine  to  the  North. 
It  is  devoted,  like  these  works,  chieAy  to  the  material  prosperity  of  the 

country The  Literary  World  is  still  without  any  rival  in  the 

plan  of  publication  which  has  been  adopted  from  the  beginning.  It 
supplies  to  the  man  of  letters  the  passing  event,  the  current  publica* 
taon,  the  occasional  anecdote,  inquiry,  suggestions,  is  provocative  of  dis- 
cussion, and  affords  the  proper  arena  for  it.  It  is  still  pleasantly  miscel- 
laneous, and  always  full  of  an  agreeable  variety. 

Literary  Intelligence  of  the  South, — We  take  pleasure  in  announcing 
that  M.  Tuomey,  Professor  of  geology  and  mineralogy  in  the  University 
of  Alabama,  well  known  to  us  by  his  excellent  report  on  the  geological 
and  other  resources  of  our  State  ;  and  F.  S.  Holmes,  professor  of  Ge- 
ology and  Palaeontology  in  the  College  pf  Charleston,  have  in  prepa- 
ration a  valuable  volume  on  the  Fossils  of  th^  Keawah,  (Ashley,)  on 
Palaeontology  of  South  Carolina.  To  aid  ihem  in  this  work  they  have 
also  secured  the  assistance  of  Professor  Agassiz,  Professor  Gibbes,  and 
Dr.  Leidy,  all  well  known  and  highly  distinguished  as  men  of  science. 
The  natural  resources  of  the  region  which  they  are  thus  pledged  to  de- 
velope,  are  confessedly  very  great.  Enough  is  known  of  it  to  lead  to 
large  expectations  of  the  result  •  The  information  thus  possessed  is 
**  scattered  through  so  many  scientific  journals  of  this  and  other  coun 
tries,"  that  it  is  scarcely  attainable  by  the  student  of  geology,  and  needs 
the  collection,  accumulation,  and  condensation  which  such  a  publication 
promises. 

"  Since  the  publication  of  the  Report  on  the  Geology  of  South-Caro- 
lina, which  was  issued  without  the  figures  of  4he  Fossils  which  were  to 
have  accompanied  it,  a  largo  number  of  interesting  specimens  have  been 
collected  by  the  subscribers  from  the  rich  and  extensive  deposits  of  this 
State  ;  and  we  now  propose  publishing  full  descriptions  of  these  Fos- 
sils, illustrated  by  drawings  on  stone.  The  originals  from  which  these 
drawings  are  made,  have  been  presented  to  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History  of  the  College  of  Charleston,  to  be  preserved  as  authentic  spe- 
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cimeDs  for  reference,  and  will  be  numbered  to  correepond  with  the 
figures  in  the  plates." 

Twelve  or  fifteen  quarto  numbers,  monthly,  will  comprise  this  mate- 
rial, to  be  illustrated  by  drawings  on  stone.  The  price,  per  nxmiber, 
▼ill  be  two  dollars,  payable  on  delivery. 

.  Col.  A.  J.  Pickett,  of  Alabama,  the  author  of  the  interesting  history 
of  that  State,  already  noticed  at  length  in  our  pages,  is  engaged  in  the 
preparation  of  a  work  of  considerable  magnitude,  embracing  the  history 
of  the  country  from  the  Savannah  to  the  Rio  Grande.  The  better  to 
prepare  this  work,  he  meditates  an  early  journey  to  Europe,  including 
the  chief  cities  of  Madrid,  Rome  and  Paris.  This  labour  furnishes  the 
reason  for  the  refusal  of  Col.  Pickett  to  accept  the  nomination  of  the 
Democrats  of  Alabama,  for  the  distinguished  place  of  Executive  of  that 
State. 

Dr.  Bennett  Dowler,  of  New-Orleans,  in  an  elaborate  circular,  pro- 
poses the  establishment  of  a  society,  in  that  city,  of  Natural  History 
for  the  South.  He  says  :  "  Its  transactions  would  very  soon  place  it  in 
active  communication  and  exchange  with  scores,  nay  hundreds  of  learn- 
ed societies  and  scientific  journalists  whose  works  now  never  reach  our 
city.  The  works  published  by  authors,  and  by  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tute, by  the  Federal  and  State  governments,  and  by  Foreign  govern- 
ments, illustrative  of  the  Natural  Sciences,  would,  doubtlessly,  be  cheer 
fully  donated  to  the  society  in  due  time,  as  is  usual  with  societies. 

"  As  soon  as  such  society  shall  prove  to  the  world  that  it  labors  dis- 
interestedly in  the  cause  of  science,  regardless  of  the  financial,  non  paying 
principle — con  amore — observing,  comparing,  describing,  experiment- 
ir:nr,  verifying,  and  discovering  in  this  vast  field  of  the  South,  hitherto 
little  cultivated,  (especially  in  modern  times)  then  the  approval  of  the 
public  will  be  at  least  merited. 

"  We  even  need  a  Cabinet  to  illustrate  the  most  fundamental  of  all 
sciences — Anthropology — the  science  of  man — the  different  races- 
Caucasian,  Asian,  African.  Indian — one  or  two  thousand  of  their  skulls 
— specimens  of  Louisiana  minerals,  fishes,  reptiles,  shells,  mollusks, 
worms,  insect^  plants,  minerals,  rocks,  timber,  fossils,  antiquities,  imple- 
ments of  stone,  metal,  arrow-heads,  pottery,  sculpture,  &c.  <fec.,  of  races 
long  extinct.  An  illustrious  naturalist  in  our  midst,  lectures  at  nighty 
and  fishes  by  day  ;  and,  by  the  latter  process,  it  is  said,  he  has  already 
discovered,  to  his  honour  and  our  reproach,  several  new  species.    Ado- 
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ther  naturalist  has  lately,  I  am  informed,  sent  a  specimen  of  every  Lou- 
siana  fish  and  reptile  to  the  Natural  History  Cabinet  of  his  government, 
except  one  peculiar  to  the  Southern  section  of  the  United  States— one 
that  most  truly  represents  an  anphibium^  and,  therefore,  is  of  the  most 
extraordinary  interest  in  physiological  anatomy,  namely,  the  Siren,  of 
which  the  late  Dr.  Harlan,  of  this  city,  enumerated  three  species :  S. 
Zacertina,  S.  Striata,  S,  Iniermedia  ;  the  two  latter  described  first  by 
our  countryman,  Le  Conte. 

"  The  incorporation  of  an  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  the  appoint- 
ment of  officers  and  the  selection  of  a  room  for  weekly  meetings,  and 
for  the  reception  of  donations  and  specimens,  such  as  shells,  minerals, 
dried  plants,  <kc.;  also,  antiquities,  books,  manuscripts,  <fec.,  should  first 
claim  attention.  Every  gift,  whether  of  houses,  lands,  moneys,  or  spe- 
cimens, would  be  numbered,  described,  and  recorded,  so  that  in  the 
event  of  the  legal  dissolution  of  the  incorporation,  the  property  should, 
by  a  provision  to  that  effect,  revert  to  the  donors,  or  be  sold  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  hospital,  or  some  other  charity  of  New-Orleans." 

A  Review  of  Spiritual  Manifestations,  By  Charles  Beecher, 
pastor  of  Congregational  Church,  Newark,  N.  J.  New- York :  Putnam 
&  Co.  1853.  A  farrago  of  pretensions,  philosophy  and  of  learned 
balderdash.  Nay,  not  exactly  learned,  for  what  learning  there  is  in  this 
pamphlet  is  at  second  hand  mostly,  and  would  be  scarcely  creditable  to 
the  Alma  Mater  of  a  Polynesian.  The  negligence  displayed  with  re- 
gard to  quotations,  and  the  use  of  the  dead  languages,  is  matter  of  sur- 
prise, under  the  circumstances,  taking  in  view  the  position  of  the  author, 
and  the  ambitious  character  of  his  performance.  It  appears  almost  im- 
possible to  reconcile  with  anything  like  scholarship,  the  errors  which 
have  been  permitted  to  appear  everywhere  in  a  performance  so  slender, 
and  which  seems  to  have  been  got  up  with  so  much  painstaking.  Some 
of  these  errors  are  of  a  sort  which  absolutely  denies  that  we  should  at- 
tribute them  to  the  inaccuracies  of  the  press.  They  must  arrest,  at  a 
glance,  the  most  unpracticed  eye.  We  need  only  refer,  for  example,  to 
the  repetition,  three  times  in  the  same  page,  (41,)  of  the  misaccentuation 
of  a  Greek  word — an  error  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  obvious  at  once  to 
the  merest  tyro.  The  Hebrew,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Beecher,  does  not 
fare  better.  But  if  the  learning  of  this  pamphlet  is  questionable,  its 
stupidity,  as  a  philosophical  speculation  is  beyond  all  doubt  The  au- 
thor has  striven  to  show  himself  profound,  and  only  appears  muddled. 
The  ambition  to  mystify  metaphysical  subjects — in  themselves  naturally 
involved — by  the  employment  of  a  phraseology  which  increases  the 
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difficulty  of  the  simple  reader,  is  naturally  in  proof  of  pretension  and 
incapacity.  This  proof  is  conclusively  given  by  this  pamphlet  We 
note  that  the  author  recognizes  the  phenomena  of  spiritual  manifesta- 
tions fully,  as  claimed  by  the  Fox  and  Geese  parties,  who  thrive  or  mid- 
den upon  the  new  development.  He  assumes  these  things  to  be  proved. 
Now,  so  far  as  we  have  seen  and  can  learn,  there  have  been  no  prods 
given  by  the  modem  soothsayers,  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  by 
very  tolerable  juggling.  Assuming  the  phenomena,  however,  to  be 
true,  our  author,  parson  like,  immediately  lugs  in  the  Denl  as  the  re 
sponsible  party.  Poor  Satan  becomes  the  scapegoat  in  the  business, 
and  Parson  Beecher  pops  away  at  him,  with  his  six-penny  cannon  ac- 
cordingly. This  way  of  turning  upon  the  devil, — whom  we  regard  » 
a  much  ill-used  person  by  those  for  whom  he  does  so  much — is  in  oppo- 
sition to  all  the  rules  of  art  The  interposition,  at  the  last  moment^  of 
the  Deu8  ex  machina,  betrays  poverty  of  invention ; — a  lack  of  skill 
which,  if  shown  by  Mr.  Beecher  in  his  parish,  as  in  his  publication, 
would  prove  him  not  to  be  worth  (in  backwood's  phrase)  the  salt  to  his 
hominy.  The  Devil,  be  assured,  does  not  need  spiritual  manifestations 
for  the  prosperity  of  his  trade  in  souls.  Our  passions  serve  him  quite 
sufficiently.  If  he  fancies  otherwise,  he  is  but  a  poor  devil  after  all,  and 
does  not  know  his  own  business,  and  defeats  his  own  object ;  since,  it 
is  clear,  that  by  depriving  men  of  their  reason,  he  deprives  them  of 
their  respoiisibility.  Every  blockhead,  whose  brains  he  throws  into  a 
state  of  bou lever smenty  so  as  to  drive  him  into  a  madman,  is  a  subject  lost 
to  him.  Now,  how  long  man  or  devil  is  content  to  pursue  a  losing  bu- 
siness,  is  a  matter  of  such  ordinary  computation  that  people,  as  well  as 
parson,  may  safely  sit  down  to  the  discussion  of  the  balance  sheet 
When  the  devil  looks  at  his,  and  reads  that,  in  making  a  fool  of  Charles 
Beecher  and  a  score  like  him,  he  has  lost  so  many  souls  in  a  single 
season — all  gone  demented  and  no  longer  free  agents — no  longer  in  dam- 
nable condition — we  are  inclined  to  think  that  he  will  soon  close  the 
books  of  the  spiritual  manifestation  concern — alwas  supposing  it,  accord- 
ing to  Beecher,  to  be  a  branch  of  his  business  ; — and  look  out  for  other 
agents  than  the  Foxes  and  the  Fishes.  Of  course,  we  say  nothing  of 
the  peril  to  Parson  Beecher's  own  soul  in  this  relation  ; — though  we 
might  do  so  with  some  propriety,  could  we  assume  that  there  is  any 
necessary  connection  between  a  man's  soul  and  his  brains.  We  trust 
that,  in  the  case  of  our  pamphleteer,  the  latter  do  not  properly  show 
the  condition  of  the  power;  for,  though  our  author  is  not  demented — 
that  would  secure  him  safety — his  brains  are  in  a  state  to  confound  any 
honest  soul  in  all  Christendom ;  and  we  might  hold  him  in  dai^er  of 
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lunacy,  did  not  that  usually  imply  a  too  great  vitality  in  the  region — 
from  which  danger  Mr.  Beecher  seems  to  us  perfectly  secure.  We  note 
that  some  of  the  journals  apprehend  that  the  pamphlet  will  promote 
the  cause  of  infidelity.  But  this  danger  need  alarm  no  good  citizen. 
The  book  is  of  a  sort  to  affect  the  concerns  of  neither  God  nor  Devil, 
The  illiterate  will  find  it  too  dull  for  reading,  and  the  capable  too  ridi- 
culously stupid. 

The  Obligation  of  the  Sabbath:  A  discussion  between  Rev.  J. 
Newton  Brown  and  Wm.  B.Taylor.  Philadelphia:  A.  Hart  1853. 
The  question  is  an  old  one,  and  we  are  of  that  class  which  believes  that 
it  does  not  concern  the  world  much  that  it  should  be  settled  in  our  day. 
To  the  good  man,  all  days  are  Sabbaths  ;  to  the  bad,  the  Sabbath  need 
occur  on  none.  Topics  of  discussion,  of  a  thousand  times  more  value, 
press  upon  all  communities  and  men,  and  there  is  this  disadvantage  in 
appropriating  time  and  thought  to  one  which  is  really  profitless,  though 
harmless,  that  it  diverts  the  mind  from  its  more  important  studies  and 
duties.  In  respect  to  the  volume  before  us,  we  are  bound  to  say  that 
the  discussion  is  conducted  with  great  good  sense  and  spirit,  and  in 
tolerable  good  temper  by  the  antagonists,  one  of  whom,  as  we  see,  is  a 
preacher,  the  other  a  lawyer.  To  those  who  are  interested  in  the  topic, 
and  who  delight  in  the  apt  argument  and  the  prompt  retort,  the  volume 
will  afford  gratification. 

The  Grafted  Bud  ;  a  Memoir  of  Angelica  Irene  Hawes,  By  Mrs. 
A.  H.  IIawes.  New  York :  Redfield.  1853.  The  touching  tribute  of 
a  fond  mother  to  the  memory  of  a  dear  child,  perishing  prematurely  . 
It  will  appeal  to  'like  experiences  in  the  case  of  a  thousand  bereaved  pa- 
rents. 

The  Nexo  Rome  ;  or,  the  United  States  of  the  World,'  By  Theo- 
dore PoEscHB  and  Charles  Goepp.  New- York :  Putnam  <fe  Co. 
1853.  A  collection  of  the  wildest  speculations,  political,  ethnographical, 
geographical,  by  a  brace  of  German  reformers,  who  kindly  propose  to 
open  the  eyes  of  the  world  to  the  imperfections  of  their  present,  and  to 
the  true  lights  and  pathways  of  their  future  condition.  Thoy  are  evi- 
dently maddened  with  excess  of  wisdom  ;  premature  development  has 
done  them  serious  mischief ;  and  they  have  travelled  so  rapidly  to  per- 
fectibility that  the  world  is  left  immeasurably  in  the  rear.  That  we 
shall  ever  overtake  leaders  who  get  so  far  the  start  in  the  march,  is 
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quite  impossible;  and  we  propose,  for  the  present,  to  camp  where  we 
are. 

Poe^s  WorkSy  a  new  edition,  in  handsome  style,  comes  to  us  from 
the  press  of  Redfield.  Of  the  general  merits  of  Poe's  mind,  curionsly 
metaphysical  and  subtle,  with  something  of  the  mathematical  element, 
and  much  of  the  bizarre,  there  can  be  little  question.  EQs  writings 
constitute  a  decided  feature  in  our  literature,  and  demand  a  prominent 
place  in  the  American  library. 

An  abridged  edition  of  Layard's  Discoveries  (second  edition)  among 
the  Rums  of  Nineveh,  Babylon,  &c.,  has  been  issued  from  the  press  of 
Putnam.  The  style  is  neat  and  cheap,  and  is  well  designed  for  the 
popular  library  and  use. 

Herbert^  Marmaduke  Wyvily  an  historical  romance  of  1661— a  sto- 
ry which  has  already  gone  through  numerous  common  editions — is  pro- 
moted, in  the  one  before  us,  from  the  press  of  Redfield,  to  the  rank  of  a 
good  book  for  the  library  and  boudoir.  It  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  attractive  of  all  the  historical  legends  of  the  author. 

Robert  and  Harold  ;  or  the  Young  Marooners.  Charleston :  Cour- 
tenay.  1853.  We  did  not  receive  this  little  work  when  first  published, 
'  and  were  somewhat  surprised  at  the  neglect.  When  submitted  to  as 
in  manuscript,  we  were  struck  with  its  great  spirit,  the  life  and  anima- 
tion of  the  story,  the  striking  character  of  its  incidents,  and  the  happy 
style  and  manner  of  the  author.  We  predicted  its  success  with  confi- 
dence, and  have  seen  our  predictions  completely  realized.  The  book 
will  continue  to  make  its  way.  A  more  charming  book  for  boys  and 
girls  just  beginning  to  feel  the  yearning  for  romance,  the  active  and  the 
picturesque,  can  hardly  be  imagined.  We  trust  that  our  author  will 
follow  it  up  by  a  score  of  volumes  of  the  same  class. 

Herbert'' 8  American  Oame^  in  its  seasons,  Mr.  Herbert  is  one  of  the 
most  persevering  of  our  sportsmen.  He  finishes  a  book  illustrative  of 
chivalry  and  the  middle  ages,  and  sets  off  on  a  fishing  or  forest  exc^^ 
sion  to  Canada  or  the  lakes.  He  is  at  home  in  both  provinces,  wood  and 
water.  With  elk,  buflfalo,  brown  deer  and  trout,  he  has  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance. He  knows  how  to  shoot  or  hook  them  with  equal  ease, 
and  his  address  is  equally  great  in  preparing  them  for  the  table.   His 
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book  provides  the  proper  rules  for  taking  them  and  dressing  them  for 
dinner.  We  wish  we  could  secure  some  good  correspondent  for  dis- 
cussing the  merits  of  such  volumes  as  the  one  before  us.  William  El- 
liott could  do  it,  if  he  would.  But  he  is  so  perversely  a  loiterer  that  we 
give  him  up.  We  have  no  hope  of  his  reform  in  our  day.  Yet,  what 
a  pity !  Such  articles  as  he  could  write,  such  volumes  as  he  could 
make,  touching  the  sports  and  the  game  of  the  South,  it  is  melancholy 
to  lose.  Will  he  not  listen  to  counsel  ?  Will  he  not  amend,  and  turn 
from  his  unperforming  ways  in  season.  Here  is  the  book  of  Herbert, 
out  of  which  he  could  frame  an  article  which  would  make  the  mouth  of 
the  gourmand  to  water,  and  would  raise  the  sportsman  to  the  dignity 
of  a  philosopher,  after  the  fashion  of  Isaac  Walton. 

The  British  Invasion  of  North- Carolina,  in  1776,  a  Lecture  de- 
livered before  the  Historical  Society  of  the  University  of  North-Carolina. 
By  Hon.  David  L.  Swain.  1862.  This  is  an  interesting  contribution 
to  the  historical  materials  of  the  South,  and  exhibits  equal  industry  and 
discrimination  on  the  part  of  the  author,  who  has  had  access  to  sources 
of  information  not  previously  in  the  possession  of  the  general  reader. 
Our  space  will  »ot  suffer  us  to  pursue,  in  detail,  the  progress  which 
our  author  has  made  through  his  documents.  An  introductory  section, 
devoted  to  the  first  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  is  made,  with  propriety, 
the  first  step  to  a  review  of  the  British  invasion  of  North-Carolina  in 
lYSO-'l.  The  repulse  of  the  British  fleet  at  Fort  Moultrie,  in  1776, 
kept  them  away  from  the  South  till  1779.  In  possession  of  Georgia, 
they  overran  South-Carolina,  and  then  penetrated  the  Old  North  State. 
From  this  period  till  the  flight  of  Cornwallis  to  Virginia,  our  lecturer 
traces  their  progress,  with  a  faithful,  careful  and  scrutinizing  pen.  His 
pamphlet  is  well  worthy  of  perusal,  and  deserves  especially  to  be  bound 
up  with  others  of  its  class,  and  honoured  by  a  place  in  the  library. 

77ie  Poetical  Works  of  Thomas  Gray,  edited,  with  a  Memoir,  By 
Henry  Reed,  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Philadelphia:  Henry  Carey  Baird.  1853.  The  editorship 
of  Prof.  Iteed  is  executed  with  taste,  good  sense  and  excellent  discretion, 
and  renders  this  edition  of  the  works  of  Gray,  the  most  complete  that 
has  ever  been  published  in  America ;  and  we  doubt  if  it  be  not  superior 
to  most,  if  not  all  of  the  English  editions.  The  posthumous  and  Latin 
poems  are  all  preserved,  and  great  care  has  been  taken  to  render  them 
perfectly  correct.  The  notes  are  ample  and  judicious.  The  memoir  is 
full  and  gracefully  written.    For  this  most  pure  and  delicate  of  the 
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English  poets,  the  style  of  publication,  in  the  volume  before  us,  is  qtiite 
appropriate.  Clear  large  type,  fine  paper,  and  a  neat  style  in  general, 
secure  for  it  a  ready  place  in  any  library. 

Scientific  Publications.  We  owe  to  the  press  of  Henry  C.  Baird, 
of  Philadelphia,  successor  to  E.  L.  Carey,  a  series  of  very  useful  Land- 
books  of  science,  almost  the  only  publications  of  their  kind  which  can 
be  found  in  the  country.  These  are,  generally,  from  the  pens  of  able 
practical  workers  in  the  several  departments  which  their  volumes  aie 
designed  to  teach  and  illustrate.  We  can  do  no  more  than  give  the  ti- 
tles of  such  as  have  been  received  during  the  present  quarter  of  the 
year. 

1.  The  Locomotive  Engine,  including  a  description  of  its  stnictwe, 
rules  for  estimating  its  capabilities,  and  practical  observations  on  its 
construction  and  management.     By  Zbrah  Colbubn.    A  new  edition 

2.  The  Complete  Practical  Distiller,  kc,^  giving  instructions  in  the 
art  of  distillation  and  rectification,  &c  By  M.  Lafayette  Bvrn,  M.D^ 
with  numerous  engravings. 

3.  Examinations  of  Drugs,  Medicines,  Chemicals,  kCy  as  to  their 
purity  and  adulterations.    By  C.  H.  Pierce,  M.D.    . 

4.  The  Dyer's  Instructer:  comprising  practical  instructions  in  the 
art  of  dying  silk,  cotton,  wool  and  worsted  and  woollen  goods,  kt^ 
containing  nearly  800  receipts,  <fec     By  David  Smith. 

5.  Perfumery :  its  manufacture  and  use,  with  instructions  in  eveiy 
branch  of  the  art,  and  recipes  for  all  the  fashionable  preparations,  kt. 
^Y  Campbell  Morfitt.     Second  edition,  revised  and  improved. 

These  titles  speak  as  emphatically  for  the  several  publications  as 
could  any  words  of  ours. 

The  Evening  Book  of  Mrs.  Kirkland  comes  to  us  in  a  new  edition, 
a  proof  its  deserts.  We  spoke  favourably  of  this  collection  of  fireside 
essays  in  a  previous  notice,  and  it  needs  not  that  we  recur  to  it  again, 
except  to  say  that  the  present  edition  is  in  a  cheaper  form  than  the 
preceding,  and  more  accessible,  accordingly,  to  the  public. 

**  XenophorCa  Memorabilia  of  Socrates^  with  Notes  and  an  Intro 
duction.  By  R.  D.  C.  Robbins,  Professor  of  Languages  in  Middlebuiy 
College.  New-York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1858."  This  is  one  of  Uie 
publisher's  very  good  series  of  school-books.  The  not^  appear  to  be 
judicious  and  well  prepared,  and  we  suppose  that  it  will  serve  the  par- 
pose  of  teachers  who  wish  a  good  and  cheap  edition  of  the  Memorabi- 
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]ia  for  their  classes.  The  typographical  execution  is  excellent,  and  the 
Indices  are  a  valuable  addition  to  the  general  worth  of  the  book.  The 
editor's  introduction,  containing  the  Life  of  Socrates,  woi;iid  have  been 
advantageously  replaced  by  Dr.  Wigger's  *'  Life  of  Socrates,"  and  by 
Schleiermacher's  well-known  treatise  on  "  The  Worth  of  Socrates  as  a 
Philosopher."  KUhner's  **  Prolegomena"  to  his  edition  of  the  Memo- 
rabilia, might  also  have  been  given.  There  is  already  a  very  good 
American  edition  of  the  Memorabilia  containing  these  pieces.  There 
N appears  to  us  to  be  no  call  for  a  multiplication  of  different  editions  of 
the  same  book,  which  has  been  sufficiently  well  edited  for  school  pur- 
poses already,  and  upon  which  no  new  light  is  reflected  by  labours 
which  merely  go  again  and  again  over  the  beaten  track.  It  is  a  waste 
of  labour.  If  a  Professor  is  moved  to  edit,  and  has  no  essentially  new 
material  to  impart,  upon  a  book  already  well-edited,  why  does  he  not 
apply  himself  to  something  which  will  really  be  an  addition  to  our 
stock  of  American  editions  of  classical  works  ?  Such  variety  would 
aflford  teachers  a  wider  field  for  selection,  and  would  induce  the  adop- 
tion of  a  more  varied  course  of  reading  for  their  classes,  A  teacher 
may  wish  to  read  particular  works  with  his  classes,  which  he  cannot  do 
for  want  of  suita^e  and  accessible  editions.  The  books  would  create 
the  demand  for  them.  How  many  plays  of  Aristophanes — how  many 
dialogues  of  Plato — how  many  orations,  &c.,  have  not  yet  been  edited 
by  American  scholars  in  a  manner  to  make  them  available  for  schools 
and  colleges.  While  we  regret  that  Mr.  Bobbins'  excellent  scholarship 
was  not  applied  to  supplying  some  of  these  desiderata,  rather  than  to 
another  edition  of  the  Memorabilia,  we  suppose  the  justification  is  to 
be  found,  in  the  desire  of  the  respectable  publishers  to  issue  a  uniform 
series  of  the  ordinary  text  books  from  their  own  press,  irrespective  of 
what  may  have  been  done  by  other  American  houses. 

Downing*8  Rural  Essays,  (Putnam  <fe  Co.)  This  beautiful  vo- 
lume comprises  the  literary  remains  of  the  accomplished  author, 
whom  we  have  so  well  known  by  his  writings  on  Horticulture,  Land- 
scape Gardening,  &c.  Mr.  Downing  was  one  of  the  unfortunate  victims 
in  the  catastrophe  on  the  North  River,  last  year,  in  which  the  Henry 
Clay  steamer  was  destroyed.  The  volume  before  us  contains  a  memoir 
of  the  author  by  George  Wm.  Curtis,  who  edits  the  collection  with  good 
taste  and  ability.  It  constitutes  an  agreeable  miscellany,  full  of  domes- 
tic hints  and  histories ;  is  a  book  for  farm  and  plantation  especially  ; 
containing  a  large  body  of  information,  in  respect  to  horticulture,  land- 
scape gardening,  rural  architecture,  dec.    The  publishers  have  sent  it 
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forth  in  a  style  highly  creditable ;  in  a  large  type,  on  fine  paper,  and 
i^nth  numerous  illustrations,  including  a  portrait  of  the  author. 

•  r 

LayarcTs  Discoveries  in  Nineveh  and  Babylon^  lately  published  in 
fine  style  by  Putnam,  is  now  put  before  us,  in  similarly  fine  style,  by 
Harper  &  Brothers.  It  is  clear  that  these  excellent  publishers  are  in 
the  mood,  as  the  dog-days  approach,  to  jostle  in  the  highways.  We  do 
not  know  that  we  ought  to  complain  of  this  pugnacity,  since,  on  such 
occasions,  the  public  usually  gains  by  the  collision.  It  is  one  of  the  ad- 
vantages resulting  from  our  lack  of  laws,  on  the  subject  of  international 
copyright,  that  the  pugnacious  parties  are  perhaps  justified  in  occa- 
sionally forgetting  their  Christian  temper. 

Review  of  Riley* s  Translation  of  the  Comedies  of  Flautus.  By 
Georob  M,  Lane,  Professor  in  Harvard  College.  Andover :  1853. 
The  first  thing  which  occurred  to  us  upon  perusing  this  pamphlet,  was 
the  congratulation  due  to  the  venerable  and  illustrious  University  of 
Harvard  for  its  possession  of  a  Professor  who  so  ably  represents  the 
highest  standard  of  classical  criticism  and  scholarship.  The  next  thing 
which  suggested  itself,  was  the  damaging  effect  upoli  all  trust  in  Mr. 
Bohn's  Library  of  Translations,  which  might  be  naturally  expected 
from  such  carelessness  as  is  evinced  in  his  adopting  the  work  of  a  tyro, 
who  shows  himself  not  only  culpably  unacquainted  with  the  present 
state  of  classical  philology, — not  only  superciliously  indifferent  to  the 
conscientious  duties  of  a  translator, — but  even  actually  ignorant  of  the 
real  name  of  the  author  whom  he  presumes  to  translate.  Our  limits 
prevent  the  notice  of  this  pamphlet,  which  its  sterling  merits  de8er\'e ; 
and  we  are  compelled  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  brief  remark,  that  we 
feel  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Lane  for  his  masterly  exposure  of  such  a 
catch-penny  as  Riley's  book,  and  that  we  honour,  with  sincere  admira- 
tion, the  excellent  spirit,  the  acute  and  discriminating  criticism,  the 
searching  judgment,  the  accomplished  scholarship  and  learning,  and  the 
true  thoroughness  and  comprehensiveness  of  acquisition,  which  charac- 
terize this  valuable  pamphlet. 
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Aet.  I. — Sib  William  Hamilton's  Discussions. 

Discussions  on  Philosophy ^  Literature^  Education^  and  Uni* 
versity  Reform^  chiefly  from  the  Edinburgh  Review :  cor- 
rectedf  vindicated^  enlarged^  in  Notes  and  Appendices. 
By  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Bart.,  London :  Longman, 
Brown,  Green  &  Longmans.  Edinburgh:  Maclachlan, 
&  Stewar^.     1852.    8vo. 

The  habit,  which  is  rapidly  becoming  general,  of  reprint- 
ing as  miscellanies  of  their  respective  authors,  the  most  im- 
portant essays  which  have  adorned  the  great  periodicals  of 
the  world,  besides  gratifying  a  liberal  curiosity,  has  been  the 
means  of  preserving  for  future  use  and  estimation,  treasures 
which  might  have  been  wholly  neglected  and  forgotten,  when 
buried  beneath  the  load  and  rubbish  and  transient  speculation, 
which  accompanied  their  original  dissemination.  We  do 
not  mean,  at  this  time,  to  express  any  opinion,  favorable  or 
otherwise,  relative  to  the  effects  of  periodical  literature,  or 
to  the  influences  exercised  by  hasty  and  occasional  publica- 
tion on  the  general  current  of  thought  and  composition.  But, 
as  the  usage  has  been  generally  established  and  is  definitely 
sanctioned  by  public  acceptance,  we  are  glad  to  see  a  more 
permanent  form  given  to  the  more  valuable  portion  of  these 
passing  effusions.  As  long  as  it  was  necessary  to  purchase 
and  peruse  the  expensive  and  extensive  series  of  the  Edin- 
burgh or  the  London  Quarterly,  in  order  to  possess  and  be- 
come familiar  with  the  modern  master-pieces  of  English  cri- 
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ticism  and  speculation ; — and  as  long  as  were  compelled, 
even  then,  without  special  initiation,  to  remain  ignorant  or 
doubtful  of  the  authorship  of  the  articles  most  admirable  for 
their  grace,  ingenuity,  or  depth  ; — it  would  have  been  unrea- 
sonable to  anticipate,  except  in  rare  instances,  that  the  ablest 
of  them  should  continue  to  possess  any  general  interest,  or 
should  exercise  any  durable  influence  on  literature  and  scho- 
larship. The  practice  of  republication,  fast  growing  into 
fashion,  and  capable  of  being  easily  pushed  to  excess,  makes 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  literary  capital  of  Christendom, 
affords  a  great  convenience  to  the  anxious  student,  and  re- 
vives, with  a  fresher  interest  and  under  more  favourable 
auspices,  the  pleasure  and  the  profit  which  might  have  pre- 
viously attended  the  cursory  perusal  of  any  striking  articles. 
Instead  of  turning  vaguely  to  them  as  the  grateful  compa- 
nions of  an  idle  hour,  we  may  now  make  them  the  intimate 
associates  of  more  sedate  studies,  and  we  may  consort  with 
the  ablest  productions  of  recent  times,  with  an  assured  con- 
fidence in  their  excellence,  and  without  undengoing  the  tedi- 
um of  winnowing  the  sound  grain  from  the  endless  amount 
of  chaff  with  which  it  had  originally  been  mingled. 

It  is  not  easy  to  estimate,  by  any  summary  calculation,  the 
value  of  the  accessions  which  have  been  made  to  our  libra- 
ries by  these  collected  editions  of  scattered  miscellanies.  The 
favour  and  popularity  which  have  rendered  the  name  of 
Macaulay  a  household  word  through  the  length  and  the 
breadth  of  the  land,  afford  only  a  trivial  indication  of  the 
numbers  who  would  not  willingly  renounce  the  new  intel- 
lectual pleasures  so  cheaply  brought  Within  their  reach. 
Sydney  Smith  has  his  own  partisans  ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  bitterness  of  his  sarcasms,  and  the  pointed  abuse  which 
he  has  lavished  on  **  the  drab-coloured  men  of  Pennsylva- 
nia," there  is  none  who  has  a  genuine  appreciation  for  wit, 
who  does  not  frequently  recur  to  his  pages  with  infinite  de- 
light. Mackintosh  addresses  himself  to  a  more  sedate  and 
studious  class  of  readers,  and  is  highly  prized  by  them.  Scott, 
Wilson  and  Southey  have  their  own  circles  of  enthusiastic 
admirers  ;  and  Jeffrey  has  the  approbation  of  all,  if  he  ex- 
citer no  warmer  feeling.    But  there  are  few  who  have  made 
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an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  touching  graces  and  quiet 
elegance  of  Stephen,  or  have  dwelt  on  the  cogent  brilliancy 
of  Rogers,  who  would  consent  to  their  withdrawal  from  the 
gallery  of  their  literary  treasures.  The  recent  enterprize  of 
a  Boston  house  has  introduced  to  our  book-shelves  the  erratic 
but  glittering  productions  of  DeQuincey's  genius.  To  us, 
the  last  is  not  the  least  welcome  of  these  acceptable  collec- 
tions ;  and  to  nearly  all  it  is  a  source  of  much  gratification 
that  their  favourite  essayists  are  presented  to  them  in  con- 
venient form  for  fireside  reading. 

But  at  the  same  time  that  the  security  of  prolonged  en- 
joyment is  thus  guaranteed  to  the  reader,  and  increase  and 
permanence  of  reputation  are  offered  to  the  authors  them- 
selves, the  changed  aspect  under  which  these  compositions 
re-appear  before  the  public  requires  a  more  cautious  esti- 
mate of  their  intrinsic  worth  than  was  needful  for  the  pass- 
ing criticism,  apd  demands  that  the  opinions  and  judgments 
of  the  stern  literary  censors,  who  fulminated  their  anathe- 
mas or  lavished  their  encomiums,  with  irresponsible  autho- 
rity, from  their  anonymous  seclusion,  should  themselves  be 
reviewed  before  we  acknowledge  their  enlarged  claims,  and 
allow  the  collected  productions  to  take  their  places  in  our 
libraries  as  recognized  friends  and  instructors.  This  is  a 
duty  which  has  been  too  little  regarded  hitherto  f  we  have 
consented,  in  all  cases,  to  receive,  without  any  examination, 
the  various  volumes  of  miscellanies  at  the  full  value  which 
accidental  circumstances  might  have  assigned  to  their  best 
constituents  at  the  time  of  their  original  appearance.  The 
merits  of  many  essays  and  critiques,  which  obtained  undue 
celebrity  in  their  day,  in  consequence  of  temporary  causes, 
will  scarcely  suffice,  when  tested  under  this  appellate  juris- 
diction, to  protect  them  for  many  years  from  merited  con- 
signment to  the  grocer,  the  tallow-chandler  and  the  fish- 
monger ;  while  others  will  only  date  their  active  influence 
from  the  period  when  their  authorship  was  avowed,  and  care- 
ful study  was  substituted  for  loose  and  hasty  reading.  To 
this  latter  class,  we  think  that  the  Discussions  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton  may  be  appropriately  assigned.  It  is  true* 
that  some  of  these  essays  have  been  already  translated  into 
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foreign  tongues,  French,  Italian,  and  German ;— it  is  tnie 
they  have  been  edited  and  annotated  with  diligent  care  by 
learned  men  in  foreign.nations.  It  is  equally  true  that  his 
penetrating  and  judicious  strictures  upon  education  and  the 
Collegiate  systems  and  practices  in  vogue  in  Great  Britain, 
may  have  conspired  with  other  causes  in  directing  public 
attention  to  theii*  defects,  and  may  have  proved  influential 
in  determining  the  appointment,  and  modifying  the  concla- 
sions  of  the  recent  University  Commissions  in  England ;  bat 
it  is  only  now  that  his  acute  reflections  x>n  topics  of  the  high- 
est and  most  general  interest,  though  of  the  least  popular 
character,  will  begin  to  receive  from  the  literary  republic  of 
the  Anglican  tongue,  that  sedate,  continued,  and  impartial 
appreciation  which  may  result  in  the  change  of  prevalent 
habits  of  thought,  not  merely  in  the  momentary  disturbance 
of  the  settled  placidity  of  assured  but  unexamined  convic- 
tion. 

The  natureof  the  subjects  which  Sir  William  Hamilton  un- 
dertook to  discuss  was  such  as  to  deny  his  views  any  suitable 
consideration,  when  only  presented  to  the  dyspeptic  voracy  of 
trimestrial  readers  ;  and  the  manner  of  their  exposition  was 
scarcely  inviting  enough  to  delight  or  to  detain  the  impa- 
tient haste  of  superficial  students.  These  discussions  require 
sober  examination  in  the  closet  to  re\  eal  their  treasures  of 
valuable,  novel,  and  often  recondite  thought ;  and  their  pe- 
culiar style  must  be  accepted  with  some  degree  of  charita- 
ble indulgence,  in  order  that  we  may  attain  to  a  satisfactory 
apprehension  of  their  solid  nature.  The  literary  execution 
of  the  work  is  not  entitled  to  large  or  indiscriminatiog  praise, 
although  it  unquestionably  manifests,  at  times,  striking  beau- ' 
ties  and  startling  felicities  of  expression.  The  grotesqueness 
of  utterance,  which  appears  on  the  title-page,  constantly 
recurs  in  the  tenor  of  these  essays,  and  demands  our  forbear- 
ance, if  it  fails  to  excite  our  risibility.  The  style  is  deformed 
by  frequent  Scotticisms,  by  the  employment  of  words  of  dubi- 
ous propriety  and  occasionally  by  locutions  which  scarcely 
accord  with  the  most  rigid  requisitions  of  English  grammar. 
It  is  singularly  inelegant  at  times,  and  not  unfrequently  ob- 
scure; and  the  undue  aflfectation  of  logical  precision  of  Ian- 
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guagc,  and  an  exhaustive  method  of  procedure,  gives  to  it  a 
dryness,  a  formality,  and  a  ruggedness,  which  are  wholly  at 
variance  with  graceful  composition.  Sir  Willam  Hamilton, 
whose  special  learning  embraces  nearly  the  whole  literature 
of  Philosophy  proper,  has  not  been  benefitted  by  the  exam 
pie,  nor  been  obedient  to  the  precepts  o(  Gicerb.  He  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  instructed  by  the  fastidious  taste 
and  polished  perspicuity  of  the  philosophical  meditations  of 
the  Roman  Academician,  by  whom  ah  awkward  or  vagu6 
expression  is  habitually  regarded  as  evidence  of  the  fallacy 
of  a  poisitioti,  and  as  a  valid  readon  for  its  rejection.  Deil 
Cartes  unquestionably  pushed  too  far  his  celebrated  prihci-i 
pie,  that  clearness  of  enunciation  Was  itself  a  criterion  of 
truth  ;  and,  if  Sir  William  Hamilton  has  supplied  ns  witB 
abundant  ihStahces  to  the  contrary,  he  has  certainly  mani- 
fested its  great  importance  as  an  accompaniment  and  aujci- 
liary.  Sir  William  fills  the  chair  of  Logic  and  MetaphysicsJ 
in  the  University  bf  Edinburgh  ;  but  he  falls  as  far  behind 
hid  illustrious  predecessors,  Dugald  Stewart  and  ThomaS 
Browne,  ih  the  art  of  composition,  as  he  suppasses  the  for- 
mer in  profundity,  and  the  latter  in  learning,  consistency, 
depth,  and  nearly  all  other  respects.  The  criticism  of  Pro- 
fessor DeMorgan*  may  be  unjust  and  inapplicable,  with  re- 
spect to  the  case  which  it  is  designed  to  censure  ;  but  there 
is  more  than  one  phrase  in  these  miscellanies  of  which  it  i^ 
only  too  true,  that  **  it  is  very  forced,  both  in  order  and  phra- 
seology ;  one  Who  sees  it  for  the  first  time  finds  it  hard  to 
make  sense  or  English  of  it.^  We  have  no  disposition  to 
commend  the  still  more  ragged  and  broken  style  of  Professor 
DeMorgan  himself,  or  to  endorse  his  random  criticisms  ifi 
any  particular,  but  he  has  certainly  indicated,  In  the  wrong 
instance,  a  glaring  and  characteristic  defect  of  Sir  William 
Hamiltor/s  writings.  Occasional  sentiments  are,  however, 
expressed  with  much  force,  and  some  sentences  are  elabora- 
ted with  epigrammatic  terseness  and  polish.  These  shine 
like  precious  gems  scattered  amid  the  huge  rough  boulder^ 
of  nnshapen  granite,  which  cumber  the  ground  where  thejr 

^Quoted  by  Sir  William  Hamilton.    DiscuaBioDB^  Appendix  iL,  (B.)  p.  ^, 
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lie.  We  must  confess,  although  reluctantly,  that  the  general 
tenor  of  his  style  is  singularly  awkward,  inharmonious,  and 
pedantic ;  but  he  merits  the  qualified  praise  which  was  be- 
stowed by  Sicinius  on  the  Roman  poet,  Attilius : 

Ferrenm  Boriptorem ;  yenim,  opinor,  scriptorem  Umeo 
Ut  legeodos  8it.t 

The  unseemly  blemishes  of  expression,  which  we  haye 
pointed  out,  are  nobly  compensated  by  the  vigorous  reason- 
ing, the  massive  breadth  of  thought,  and  the  penetrating 
sagacity,  with  which  every  topic  is  treated  which  is  handled 
in  this  volume.  On  this  point  we  can  venture  to  be  lavish  of 
eulogy  without  fear  of  extravagance,  and  without  suspicion 
of  contradiction.  The  large  comprehension  of  the  philoso- 
pher, the  minute  and  patient  diligence  of  the  earnest  explo- 
rer of  truth,  the  vigour  of  true  genius,  the  sobriety  of  impar- 
tial criticism,  the  candour  which  befits  solid  knowledge,  the 
various  learning,  which  is  amply  sufficient,  not  merely  for 
all  obvious  wants,  but  for  all  conceivable  contingencies,  and 
the  nice  discernment,  which  is  scarcely  ever  at  fault ;  these 
high  qualities  of  a  healthy,  cultivated,  and  brilliant  intellect 
are  conspicuously  displayed  on  every  page  of  the  discussions 
before  us.  The  celebrity  and  distinction  of  the  author,  as 
evinced  by  the  honours  accumulated  on  him,  might  alone 
bespeak  a  favourable  consideration  for  his  views.  He  has 
modestly  withheld  this  glittering  catalogue  from  the  title- 
page  of  the  present  work ;  but  it  may  be  gathered  from  that 
prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Dr.  Reid's  writings.  He  is  *'  Baro- 
net, Advocate,  Master  of  Arts,  (Oxford)  &c.;  Member  of  the 
National  Institute  of  France,  of  the  Latin  Society  of  Jena, 
and  many  other  Literar}'  bodies,  Foreign  and  British ;  and 
Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  ;  to  which  we  may  add,  as  the  highest  indication 
of  his  abilities,  Editor  of  the  collected  works  of  Thomas 
Reid.  It  has  been  the  fortune  of  solemn  blockheads  to  be 
able  sometimes  to  parade  a  longer  and  equally  imposing 
array  of  nominal  distinctions,  but  Sir  William  Hamilton 

t  Cited  by  Cicero.    De  Fin.  Bod.  ▼.  Mai  lib.  1.  c.  ii.,  f  5- 
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proves  by  these  essays,  as  well  as  by  all  he  has  written,  that 
his  honours  have  been  fully  merited,  and  are  nobly  worn,  and 
receive  new  dignity  from  his  own  continued  labours  in  the 
most  arduous  and  recondite  departments  of  speculation.  In 
the  North  British  Review  for  November,  1848,  was  contain- 
ed a  very  eulogistic,  but  in  other  respects  unsatisfactory, 
notice  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  editorial  services  to  Dr. 
Reid — (written,  we  suspect,  by  Mr.  Morell) — and  in  the 
number  of  the  same  Review  for  February,  1853,  there  is  a 
second  article  from  the  same  pen,  on  the  same  subject,  and 
of  the  same  general  complexion.  To  the  abundant  com- 
mendation therein  bestowed,  we  most  cordially  assent,  al- 
though our  agreement  with  the  views  expounded  in  those 
articles  scarcely  extends  any  further.  But,  with  that  essayist, 
we  recognize  in  Sir  William  Hamilton  one  of  the  very  few 
writers  of  the  current  times  whose  studies  are  instigated  by 
the  pure  love  of  truth  ;  who  is  inflamed  with  an  ardent  zeal 
for  the  cause  of  abstract  knowledge ;  who  is  seduced  by  no 
new-fangled  theories,  and  misled  by  no  deceptive  lures  of 
sudden  reputation  or  popular  favour ;  but  who  pursues  the 
vanishing  footsteps  of  sound  philosophy  through  all  the 
mazes  of  dazzling  systems,  and  all  the  weeds  of  luxuriant 
error.  It  is  this  healthy  temper  of  an  aiOiuent  and  well- 
poised  mind  which  so  strongly  attracts  our  admiration  in  the 
present  discussions. 

The  articles  collected  in  this  volume  are  judiciously  dis- . 
tributed,  according  to  their  subject  matter,  under  the  three 
general  heads  of  Philosophy,  Literature,  and  Education.  To 
each  of  these  three  divisions,  respectively,  is  assigned  its 
Appendix ;  and  the  orderly  battalia  are  closed  with  a  rear- 
guard containing  the  Addenda,  Corrigenda,  and  Index.  We 
are  truly  glad  that  Sir  William  has  not  been  negligent  of 
the  convenience  of  his  readers,  but  has,  with  scholar-like 
propriety,  supplied  a  copious  Index,  though  less  required  for 
the  present  work  than  for  most  others.  We  cannot  forego 
this  opportunity  of  declaring,  in  strong  terms,  our  earnest 
conviction,  that  the  annexation  of  an  ample  and  skilfully 
prepared  Index  constitutes  one  of  the  cardinal  and  indispen- 
pensable  virtues  of  a  good  book ;  although  from  slovenly 
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habits,  indecent  haste,  false  notions  of  economy,  and  the 
absence  of  the  true  feelings  of  the  genuine  scholar,  it  is  a 
virtue  which  has  been  most  shamefully  and  habitually  disre- 
garded in  recent  times.     Sir  William  enriched  his  edition  of 
Reid  with  extensive  indices  ;  and  we  thank  him  for  having  a 
second  time  lent  the  high  sanction  of  his  own  practice  to  a 
course  which  ought  to  be  pursued  in  the  publication  of  any 
elaborate  work,  and  which  may  often  serve  as  a  test  to  dis- 
tinguish the  man  of  real  learning  and  sincere  purpose  from 
the  pretender  and  the  charlatan.     We  do  not  say  always : 
more  is  the  pity.    We  have  by  our  side,  while  we  write,  a 
work,  or  series  of  works,  devoted  to  the  development  of  the 
same  subject,  extending  to  twelve  volumes,  embracing^  the 
greatest  variety  of  details,  numbering  altogether  ten  thou- 
sand pages  or  more,  and  filled  with  the  most  difficult  and 
profound  disquisition — but  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of 
index  to  guide  the  inquirer,  or  to  lead  back  the  student  of  its 
contents,  through  the  endless  labyrinths  of  its  continuous 
speculation,  to  any  topic  which  he  might  desire  to  reconsider. 
The  philosophical  division  of  these  discussions  is  devoted 
strictly  to  philosophy,  which  Sir  William  Hamilton  reclaims 
to  its  original  and  legitimate  significance,  and  contains  the 
most  valuable,  original,  and  profound  portion  of  his  labours. 
We  find  here  the  seminal  principles  of  a  new  metaphysical 
theory — the  philosophy  of  the  conditioned — ^which,  if  fully 
and  accurately  developed,  would  germinate,  we  will  venture 
to  say,  into  glorious  blossoming  and  salubrious  fruitage; — a 
theory  which,  stretching  far  beyond  the  timid  range  of  Scotch 
empiricism,  would  furnish  a  valid  refutation  to  the  arrogant 
and  blighting   pretensions   of  German   transcendentalists, 
while  subserving  still  higher  functions ;  and  which  might,  if 
expanded  with  the  same  consummate  ability  with  which  it 
is  conceived,  terminate,  for  a  time,  the  internecine  feud  now 
raging  between  science  and  religion,  and  furnish  a  common 
ground  for  the  ultimate  accord  of  reason  with  faith.     In  this 
department  of  the  work,  too,  we  find  the  evidences  of  a 
much  healthier  and  more  enlarged  appreciation  of  logical 
science  than  can  be  discovered  elsewhere ;  and  we  are  en- 
couraged to  undertake  a  renewed  study  of  this  long  neglec- 
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ed  branch  of  philosophy,  by  the  demonstration  of  its  vital 
.  mportance,  and  by  the  prospect  of  its  early  rectification  and 
Augmentation,  through  the  instrumentality  of  this  author's 
profound  investigations.  Here,  too,  we  may  discover  the 
best  examples  of  cordial,  just,  and  sagacious  metaphysical 
criticism.  But  the  subjects  discussed  in  these  philosophical 
essays,  whatever  may  be  their  intrinsic  merit,  or  their  attrac- 
tions for  the  private  study  of  a  few,  cannot  long  engage  our 
attention  .here.  Sir  William  Hamilton  considered  it  neces- 
sary to  make  an  apology  for  the  publication  of  his  first  arti- 
cle, on  Victor  Cousin's  course  of  philosopy,  in  Great  Britain, 
because  he  **  was  not  unaware  that  a  discussion  of  the  lead- 
ing doctrine  of  the  book  would  prove  unintelligible  not  only 
to  the  'general  reader,'  but,  with  few  exceptions,  to  our  Bri- 
tish metaphysicians  at  large."  With  such  an  example  before 
our  eyes,  how  could  we  hope  to  find  an  apology  ample 
enough  to  palliate  our  offence,  if  we  were  to  re-open  such 
inquiries  in  the  midst  of  a  community  which  understands 
little  and  cares  less  about  these  abstract  and  tantalizing  in- 
vestigations ?  These  philosophical  topics  we  will,  therefore, 
take  the  liberty  of  neglecting  until  a  more  suitable  opportu- 
nity, or  a  more  sympathizing  circle  of  readers  is  offered : 

Nod  ragionam  di  lor,  ma  guarda  e  pasaa. 

If  we  could  consider  ourselves  justified  in  drawing  so  wide 
an  inference  from  the  present  essays  alonfe,  we  might  be  in- 
clined to  doubt  whether  Sir  William  Hamilton's  tastes  ran 
very  decidedly  in  the  direction  of  general  literature.  We 
scarcely  remember  a  single  reference  to  any  work  of  recent 
belles-lettres,  or  to  any  late  production  which  has  won  popu- 
lar favour.  Moreover,  in  the  distribution  of  these  discus- 
sions, the  head  of  literature  contains  only  two  articles.  The 
second  of  these  is,  strangely  enough,  **  on  the  Revolutions  of 
Medicine."  This,  however  interesting  in  itself,  belongs  of 
course  rather  to  science,  or  the  history  of  science,  and  ac- 
cordingly requires  the  apology  which  is  candidly  given  for 
its  introduction  under  the  literary  branch  of  th6  classifica- 
tion.   The  preceding  essay  is  an  able  and  erudite  inquiry 
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into  the  authorship  of  the  "Epistote  Obscuroraro  Virorumr 
which  concludes  by  assigning  their  composition  to  a  remark- 
able triumvirate,  consisting  of  Ulric  Hutten»  Cornelius  Cro- 
tus,  and  Hermannus  Buschius.  This  investigation  affords  a 
somewhat  exaggerated  illustration  of  the  quaint  manner, 
the  sententious  brevity,  the  elaborate  and  obscure  precision, 
the  minute  accuracy,  the  curious  and  redundant  learning, 
the  various  information,  and  the  ponderous  march  of  the  il- 
lustrious author.  To  us,  however,  it  is  an  exceedingly  at- 
tractive paper;  for,  notwithstanding  the  painful  and  dis- 
couraging disadvantages  of  our  position,  so  remote  from  all 
the  rarer  repositories  of  antiquarian  research,  we  have  al- 
ways cherished  a  lively  interest  in  the  literary  history  of  the 
agitated  and  anomalous  age,  preceding  and  accompanying 
the  Great  Reformation : — an  age  in  which  literary  ardour 
had  to  triumph  over  innumerable  obstacles,  a  literary  career 
to  be  pursued  amid  thorns  and  briars,  not  roses,  and  in 
which  literary  controversies  imperilled  peace  and  fortune — 
liberty,  and  limb,  and  life.  The  legend  of  the  Admirable 
Grichton  exhibited  only  the  chivalric  impersonation  of  that 
militant  scholarship  ;  the  story  of  Julius  Caesar  Scaliger,  of 
Franciscus  Balduinus,  and  Francus  Duarenus,  and  of  many 
other  scholars  of  that  licentious  generation,  is  as  full  of  cu- 
rious incident  and  romantic  vicissitude  £ls  the  autobiography 
of  Benvenuto  Cellini.  We  have  little  reason  to  believe  that 
there  are  many  persons  who  feel,  like  ourselves,  sufficient 
interest  in  that  period  to  explore  with  gratification  the  musty 
volumes  and  forgotten  archives,  whence  the  history  of  the 
early  blossoming  of  modern  literature  and  speculation  is  to 
be  learnt.  We  are  rejoiced  to  know  that  Sir  William  Ha- 
milton is  of  that  scanty  number  ;  for  his  companionship  gives 
sanction,  dignity  and  encouragement  to  our  own  solitary 
pursuits.  But  the  reputation  of  the  "Epistote  Obscurorum 
Virorum"  has  itself  become  so  restricted  and  obscure,  in  this 
century  of  light  gossip  and  popular  letters, "that  it  would  be 
a  dangerous  experiment  to  revive  Sir  William's  meditations 
in  this  part  of  the  world,  or  to  dwell  upon  the  results  of  his 
examination.  For,  if  Mailtaire,  the  most  learned  of  the  bib- 
liographers of  England,  could  republish  the  work  as  a  seri- 
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ous  production^  and  Steele  neither  discover  nor  suspect  the 
blunder  ;^  if  other  English  critics,  historians  and  divines, 
have  only  manifested  their  utter  ignorance  of  every  thing 
connected  with  the  subject,  as  the  article  assures  us  they 
have  done,  what  welcome  could  be  expected  for  any  attempt 
to  repeat  the  true  story  and  illustrate  the  singular  character 
of  those  times  7 

We  proceed  to  the  third  head.  This  is  devoted  to  Educa- 
tion and  University  Reform.  The  separate  papers,  though 
written  for  distinct  local  purposes,  are,  nevertheless,  con- 
ceived in  such  a  comprehensive  and  catholic  spirit,  and  are 
replete  with  such  valuable  and  permanent  inspiration,  that 
they  possess  a  general  interest,  and  merit  thoughtful  con- 
sideration in  whatever  part  of  the  globe  a  sincere  desire  for 
the  advancement  of  wholesome  education  is  felt.  With  the 
exception  of  a  single  paj)er  on  Victor  Cousin's  Report  on 
the  Primary  School  System  of  Prussia,  these  essays  are  en- 
tirely appropriated  to  the  examination  of  the  conditions  re- 
quisite for  the  most  efficient  communication  of  the  higher  or 
collegiate  education.  We  regard  them  as  so  much  the  more 
valuable  on  this  account.  We  would  not  neglect  or  under- 
rate the  important  duty  which  rests,  as  we  conceive,  on  all 
enlightened  governments,  of  providing  for  the  adequate  in- 
struction of  all  classes  of  its  youth  in  the  rudimentary 
branches  of  knowledge — and,  we  would  add,  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  morality  and  religion.  We  are  not,  indeed, 
among  the  very  enthusiastic  admirers  of  the  modern  and 
much-lauded  systems  of  Primary  Schools,  believing  that  ihere 
are  more  available  and  less  dangerous  modes  of  effecting  the 
aims  which  should  be  designed.  But  we  have  always  urged 
the  communication  of  a  sufficient  education  of  all  classes  as 
the  first  public,  duty  of  the  genuine  statesman.  It  was  fully 
appreciated  and  sedulously  pursued  by  the  principal  states  of 
antiquity  ;  it  was  more  lucidly  and  justly  taught  by  Aristotle 
than  by  Montesquieu :  it  was  not  even  disregarded  by  the 
Christian  communities  of  the  early  and  mediaeval  ages  of  the  ^ 
church ;  and,  until  very  recent  times,  when  men  have  run 

*  DiscuasionB,  pp.  218-30. 
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headlong  into  a  rabid  and  misdirected  enthusiasm  on  die 
subject,  has  been  less  attended  to  by  the  advancing  govern- 
ments of  modern  civilization  than  in  any  previous  period. 
We  are  not  disposed  to  detract  in  any  respect  from  the  tur- 
gency  of  the  policy  of  the  general  education  of  the  masses. 
But  the  higher  department  of  education  has  been  too  much 
neglected  and  disparaged  by  the  popularity  hunting  emhusi- 
asts  of  late  years,  who  have  confined  their  attention  almost 
exclusively  to  the  lowest  grades ;  and  in  that  division  of  the 
subject,  have  converted  a  topic  of  earnest  social  interest  and ' 
profound  political  concernment  into  a  mere  rhetorical  thesis 
for  windy  displays.  They  have  contemplated  the  great  ques- 
tion under  all  its  popular  and  common-place  aspects  ;  they 
have  twisted  it  about  in  every  direction,  turned  it  inside  out, 
bedecked  it  with  all  the  meritricious  trappings  which  a  lively 
but  limited  imagination,  and  a  verbose  fluency  of  speech 
could  suggest ; — but  they  have  achieved  nothing  worthy  of 
all  this  mouthing,  (tanto  hiatu.)  Nay,  it  would  be  fortunate 
if  they  could  be  dismissed  with  only  this  condemnation.  But 
they  have  substituted  talk  so  completely  for  action,  and  ste- 
reotyped platitudes  for  reflection,  that  they  have  rendered 
the  topic  tedious,  not  to  say  disgusting,  to  the  earnest  and 
anxious  friends  of  primary  education ;  they  have  made  it 
pall  upon  the  public  palate,  and  have  induced  almost  uni- 
versal popular  indifference  as  the  result  of  their  spasmodic 
efforts  to  enlist  popular  sentiment  in  favour  of  the  cause. 
University  education  has  luckily  hitherto  escaped  the  kind 
attentions  and  pernicious  patronage  of  these  indiscreet  ad^ 
vocates.  It  did  not  lend  itself  so  readily  to  selfish  or  ambi- 
tious views,  nor  present  as  favourable  opportunities  for  the 
effusion  of  interested  affections  for  the  people.  It  was  ra- 
ther an  unpopular  thesis,  and  those  who,  with  any  crowd 
before  them,  could  rush  at  a  moment's  warning  into  the  most 
rapturous  laudations  of  primary  schools,  were  for  the  most 
part  entirely  silent  in  regard  to  Colleges.  They  did  not  per- 
.  ceive  the  intimate  relation  in  which  University  education 
was  linked  to  any  efiicient  system  of  common  schools  ;  they 
have  not  yet  seen  that  the  latter  must  be  lame,  incomplete, 
and  impotent  without  the  concurrence  of  the  former ;  they 
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have  not  recognized  that,  if  either  is  to  be  renounced,  it 
were  better,  for  the  general  welfare,  and  even  for  the  parti* 
cular  interest  of  the  less  cultivated  classes,  to  dispense  with 
the  lower  than  with  the  higher  grade,  inasmuch  as  the 
knowledge  conveyed  by  adequate  collegiate  instruction  is 
almost  certain  to  be  diffused,  throughout  all  the  ramifications 
of  society,  by  various  channels  of  communication,  direct  or 
indirect ;  whereas  no  art  could  enable  the  widest  dissemina- 
tion of  primary  education  to  result  of  itself  in  the  encour- 
agement or  production  of  the  higher  learning.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  gross  and  grievous  oversights,  the  subject  of 
University  education  has  very  fortunately  been  sheltered 
from  the  degradation  of  being  perverted  into  a  mere  com- 
mon-place ;  and  yet,  enough  interest  is  felt  in  it,  we  believe,  / 
to  justify  the  examination  of  some  important  questions  con- 
nected with  it,  under  the  equally  safe  and  satisfactory  gui- 
dance  of  Sir  William  Hamilton. 

This  inquiry  may  be  contemplated  from  four  different 
points  of  view.  We  may  investigate,  first,  the  objects  and 
nature  of  collegiate  education ;  then  consider  the  best  meth- 
ods of  attaining  those  objects,  or  the  branches  of  learning 
most  expedient  to  be  taught ;  next,  we  might  discuss  the 
most  efficient  stimulants  to  proficiency  which  might  be  ju- 
diciously employed ;  and,  lastly,  we  might  pass  to  the  or- 
ganization best  calculated  to  give  health,  vigour,  and  vitality 
to  the  whole  plan.  A  few  hurried  remarks  on  the  first  two 
of  these  topics  will  probably  be  all  that  we  can  find  time  to 
hazard  on  the  present  occasion ;  for  the  discussion  of  the 
remaining  two,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  pages  un- 
der consideration.  They  have  all  been  very  thoroughly  and 
luminously  treated  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  and,  so  far  as 
'  we  may  be  able  to  proceed,  we  profess  to  tread,  for  the  most 
part,  in  his  footsteps. 

And,  first,  of  the  nature  and  objects  of  collegiate  study. 

As  long  as  a  man  lives,  he  should  learn.  While  his  years 
roll  on,  he  should  advance  steadily  in  moral  and  intellectual 
growth.  Cato,  studying  the  Greek  language  when  eighty 
years  of  age,  is  only  a  type  of  the  pertinacity  with  which 
every  one  should  apply  all  the  means  of  self-culture  within 
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his  reach,  till  the  close  of  life  overtakes  him  still  sedulously 
engaged  in  such  pursuits.  There  should  be  no  resting-place, 
no  remission  in  the  race  of  improvement.  The  work  of  ed- 
ucation should  be  ever  zealous  and  unbroken.  Commenced 
in  the  cradle,  under  the  auspices  of  maternal  instincts  and 
affections,  extended  in  childhood  by  the  daily  incidents  and 
associations  of  early  home,  methodically  and  systematically 
continued  in  youth  at  school  and  college,  it  should  flow  on 
uninterruptedly  in  manhood,  maturity,  and  even  old  age,  by 
our  own  individual  exertions,  and  self-forming  habitudes  of 
thought  and  action.  There  are  thus  three  distinct  periods 
of  education,  using  the  phrase  in  a  comprehensive  and  libe- 
ral sense,  each  of  which  possesses  its  own  peculiar  charac- 
teristics. There  is  the  passive,  unconscious  and  instinctive 
stage  in  infancy,  which  serves  as  a  preparation  for  the  de- 
liberate and  regulated  course  of  the  academical  and  collegi- 
ate career,  during  which  we  learn  from  those  competent  to 
teach,  being  docile  and  obedient  in  mind  and  conduct  to  ap- 
propriate authority  that  we  may  learn,  those  things  of  whose 
truth  and  value  we  are  as  yet  unable  to  judge  for  ourselves. 
Being  thus  carefully  trained  for  future  self-guidance,  we 
enter  upon  the  active  duties  of  life,  apply  our  former  acqui- 
sitions to  th^  satisfaction  of  the  daily  demands  upon  our 
capacities,  extend  them  with  our  increasing  opportunities 
and  wants,  purify  them  and  enrich  them  with  our  enlarging 
faculties,  and  educe  from  observation,  experience,  reflection 
and  study,  the  elements  and  means  of  constant  self-improve- 
ment, moral,  intellectual  and  material.  In  the  first  period 
we  are  led,  or  rather  coaxed  along  by  the  nursing  hand  of 
affection ;  in  the  second,  we  are  taught  authoritatively  by 
the  learning  and  professional  knowledge  of  a  master;  in  the 
third,  the  reins  of  our  conduct  are  given  almost  without  re- 
striction into  our  own  hands,  and  the  final  task  of  self-edu- 
cation commences.  The  first  stage  is  only  the  preliminary  to 
the  second  ;  the  second  is  the  indispensable  progymnastic  to 
the  most  satisfactory  and  effectual  performance  of  the  duties 
of  the  third.  If  the  latest  function  of  human  development 
be  neglected,  or  the  instruction  of  youth  conducted  without 
a  steady  reference  to  those  ultimate  duties  for  which  it  is 
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designed  to  provide  a  preparatory  discipline,  the  aims  of 
formal  education  are  defeated,  and  its  efficiency  entirely  nul- 
lified. 

Of  the  three  stages  of  progress,  which  we  have  specified,  it 
is  obvious  that  only  the  later  years  of  the  intermediate  period 
falUegitimately  within  the  scope  of  our  present  investigation ; 
but  even  the  judicious  employment  of  these  years  may  be  esti- 
mated with  the  advantage  of  a  purer  and  healthier  light,  by 
having  ever  present   to  our  minds  their  important  relations 
to  the  preceding  and  the  succeeding  stage.     The  formal  ed- 
ucation of  school  and  college — which,  in  ordinary  parlance, 
is  alone  considered  as  education,  though  constituting  only  a 
subordinate  form  of  it — furnishes  the  era  and  mode  of  tran- 
sition from  the  unconscious  growth  of  infancy  to  the  con- 
scious self-development  of  manhood.     It   employs,  amplifies, 
adds  to,   and  systematizes  the  general  agencies  which  were 
operative  in  the  former  period,  in  order  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary means  for  the  adequate  prosecution  of  the  task  appro- 
priate to  the  latter.     It  requires  much  of  the  docility,  the 
tractile  spirit,  the  pliant  disposition,  the  simplicity,  the  can- 
dour, the  unquestioning  humility,   the*  vivacious  curiosity, 
and  the  reverential  regard  so  characteristic  of  infancy ;  and 
it  aims  to  afford  the  energetic  purpose,  the  modest  self-confi- 
dence, the   information,  the  instruction,  and  the  principles, 
which  may  be  rendered  available  by  ourselves  in  the  course 
of  our  subsequent  career.     During  the  years  of  college  life 
the  two  terms  are  brought  into  close  connection,  and  should 
be  gradually  combined  with    perfect  harmony,  so  that  the 
youth  may  mature  into  the  man  without  sacrificing  the  ge- 
nerous freshness  and  innocence  of  his  age,  and  the  struggle 
with  the  realities  of  the  world  anticipated,  without  abandon- 
ing the  lessons  of  superior  wnsdom,  which  serve  as  the  most 
efficient  preparation  for  its  worthy  accomplishment.     Ilence 
the  feeling  of  responsihility,  of  accountability  to  God  and  to 
society,  of  constant  subjection  to  the  tribunal   of  the  indi- 
vidual conscience,  of  the  necessity  for  self-contained  recti- 
tude of  action,  must  be  substituted  as  the  governing  princi- 
ples instead  of  the  simpler  discipline  of  unhesitating  obedi- 
ence which  regulated  the  life  of  the  school-boy.    The  mind 
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must  be  trained  to  exercise  and  rely  on  its  own  powers  and 
resources,  to  reflect,  examine  and  judge  for  itself,  instead  of 
merely  receiving  knowledge,  as,  up  to  this  time,  it  ought  in 
prudence  to  have  done,  mainly  on  the  authority  of  its  text 
book  or  teacher.  •  It  were  easy  to  develope  this  view  to  an 
indefinite  extent,  but  the  suggestion  appears  to  us  to  be  sofll- 
cient  for  our  present  purpose,  and  may  not  require  any  fur- 
ther evolution  to  serve  as  a  guiding  thread  in  our  future  in- 
quiries. 

It  results  from  what  we  have  said,  that  collegiate  educa- 
tion may  be  suitably  considered  as  having  furnished  the  bridge 
by  which  we  pass  from  the  careless  Eden  of  early  years  to  the 
life  of  struggle,  anxiety  and  labour  which  lies  beyond.  It  is 
a  species  of  prolusion,  or  progymnastic  exercise,  by  which 
we  test  and  strengthen  our  powers  before  descending  into  the 
actual  arena ;  a  sort  of  private  rehearsal  which  precedes  our 
debflt  on  the  public  theatre.  It  is  a  preparation  for  the  war 
of  life,  and  its  object  should  be  to  render  that  preparation  as 
eflectual  as  ^possible.  How  can  this  be  most  satisfactorily 
accomplished? 

It  is  obvious  that  there  are  two  distinct  purposes  to  be 
contemplated,  and  to  be  .  proposed,  with  unequal  degrees  of 
solicitudel  There  are  the  general  and  the  special  purpose. 
The  design  of  the  former  is  to  develope  and  educate  all  the 
faculties,  mental  and  moral,  but  more  directly  the  mental 
powers  by  which  we  are  fitted  for  the  discharge  of  the  vari- 
ous general  duties  of  life.  The  design  of  the  latter  is  to 
supply  the  knowledge  or  information,  general  and  profes- 
sional, by  means  of  which  we  are  aided  or  expedited  in  the 
performance  of  the  special  duties  of  a  definite  vocation. 
The  double  character  of  this  latter  aim  is  important  on  two 
grounds :  first,  inasmuch  as  the  pursuit  of  general  know- 
ledge may  be  united  with  the  pursuit  of  general  improve- 
ment, and  be  a  most  eflicient  instrument  towards  the  attain- 
ment of  that  end ;  and,  secondly,  inasmuch  as  general  learn- 
ing may  be  a  necessary  preliminary  to  adequate  professional 
skill,  while  professional  learning  alone  can  never  form  a 
practical  avenue  to  the  desirable  general  culture.  Those 
branches  of  scholastic  study  which  minister  tOr  thfu|argec 
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purpose  are  termed  liberal — disciplince  liberates* — and,  in 
accordance  with  medioBval,  or  even  earlier  usage,  are  com- 
monly designated  as  the  Humanities,  or  Litterse  Humaqi- 
ories;t  those  which  contemplate  proficiency  in  particular 
callings,  may  be  termed  special,  professional  or  technical. 

This  distribution  of  the  aims  of  collegiate  education  ^agrees 
in  spirit  with  the  remarks  of  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton.]; 

"  A  University  in  ordinary,  and  in  ordinary  acceptation, 
involves  two  very  different  things; — involving,  first, what 
is  properly  the  University ;  a  school,  to  wit,  for  liberal  or 
general  knowledge ;  and,  second,  a  collection  of  special 
schools,  for  one,  two,  three,  or  more  of  the  learned  profes- 
sions. In  the  former  respect,  the  student  is  considered  as  an 
end  into  himself;  his  perfection  as  a  man  simply  being  the 
aim  of  his  education.  This  is  the  end  proposed  in,  what  is 
academically  known  as,  the  faculty  of  arts  or  of  philosophy. 
In  the  latter  respect,  the  learner  is  not  viewed  as  himself  an 
end,  that  end  being  now  something  out  of  himself;  for,  not 
his  perfection  as  a  man,  but  his  dexterity  as  a  professional 
man,  in  a  word,  his  usefulness  as  an  instrument,  has  become 
the  aim  of  his  scientific  preparation.  This  end  is  that  pro- 
posed in,  what  are  academically  known  as,  the  faculties  of 
theology,  law,  medicine,"  ifcc. 

Sir  Wm.  Hamilton  speaks  of  Universities:  without  con- 
fining ourselves  too  punctiliously  to  a  single  expression,  we 
speak  of  Collegiate  education  generally,  including  Universi- 
ties, under  the  generic  name  of  colleges;  and  we  do  so  for 
two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  our  American  Universities 
have  almost  universally,  and  throughout  their  whole  extept, 
a  Collegiate  and  not  a  University  organization,  the  Faculties 
being  rarely  distinct.  The  separate  schools  are  seldom  com- 
plete^vithin  themselves ;  there  is  never  more  than  one,  or  at 
most,  two  Faculties  which  are  independent  of  the  Faculty  of 
arts ;  and  none  of  these  institutions  possess  that  essential 

*  The  pbraae  "  disciplinac  liberalea,"  occurs  ts  early  ae  Ammianus  Marcelliou^ 
tib.  »▼.  c  vi.  sec.  19. 

t  We  find  the  expression,  **  hamanitatia  expen,"  for  a  man  doToid  of  libera 
eikare,  in  Cio.  ii.,  Philipp.  i?.  sec.  7. 

t  Diaensaions,  Ac..  App.  iii.  (C.)  p.  673. 
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characteristic  of  a  genuine  University — the  universal  incor- 
poration of  all  classes  of  its  members.*     In  the  second  place, 
the  distinction  betwg^n  the  two  names  was  originally  acci- 
dental and  arbitrary ;  it  rested  on  no  real  difference,  but  was 
gradually  introduced  by  capricious  usage,  and  confirmed  by 
the  ''  usus  et  norma  loquendi."    University  and  College  both 
primitively  mean  the  same  thing.    Under  the  Roman  Law 
the  two  terms,  though  by  no  means  interchangeable,  are 
sometimes  employed  indifferently  for  a  guild,  company,  or 
corporation.     Perhaps,  if  we   were  to  push  back  our   re- 
searches to  the  earliest  times  of  the  Roman  Republic,  we 
might  discover  that  a  College  w€is  more  peculiarly  a  hieratic 
body,  the  vacancies  of  which  were  filled  by  co-optation,  and 
a  University,  a  lay  incorporation,  receiving  all  its  privileges 
and  incidents  from  the  tenor  of  its  charter.     But,  if  this  dif- 
ference did  originally  exist,  it  vanished  after  the  times  of 
Sylla.    In  the  Middle  Ages  arose  the  special  distinction,  for 
which  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton  rightly  contends.    The  College, 
then,  in  accordance  with  the  ordinary  ecclesiastical  Colleges, 
of  which  it  was  only  an  inferior  type,  was  a  coenobitical  es- 
tablishment, maintained  with  a  view  to  the  convenience  of 
the  learners,  the  name  being  strictly  applied  to  the  conunu- 
nity  of  living — the  college  commons — among  the  tutors  and 
students,  and  designating  a  private  and  limited  corporation ; 
while  the  University  imported  the  whole  body  of  students 
scattered  through  the  several  Colleges,  with  the  Lectors,  Doc- 
tors, Professors,  &c.,  thus  forming  the  general  and  public 
corporation.    The  only  distinction  drawn  in  this  country  is 
founded  upon  an  entire  misconception  of  the  meaning  of  a 
University,  or  rather  upon  the  blunder  of  mistaking  an  acci- 
dent for  a  specific  difference.    It   is  justly  maintained  in 
these  discussions,  that  the  idea  that  a  University  is  a  place, 
or  corporate  body,  for  the  communication  of  instruction  in 
all  the  faculties,  the  arts  and  the  professions,  is  entirely  er- 
roneous. Yet,  on  this  misconception,  the  habitual  distinction 
it  founded  in  ordinary  apprehension  vnth  us.    The  American 

*  The  hjftorieal  aignifioance  of  the  word  Uniyenity,  ii  most  ably  and  learoedly 
ezamiDed.  DiaciuBioM,  &o.,  pp.  476-484.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  inqnirj 
eommenoea  with  the  XIL  Ceotory,  instead  of  going  back  to  the  Roman  ESmpire. 
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schools  of  higher  learning  are  in  reality  neither  Universities 
nor  Colleges,  but  partake  of  the  nature  of  both,  and  consti- 
tute an  intermediate  species.  They  gi:&nt  degrees  and  have 
professors ;  the  English  Colleges  cannot  do  the  one,  and  do 
not  possess  the  other.  Their  members  at  large  do  not  enter 
into  the  composition  of  the  corporation ;  they  do  in  the  case 
of  a  European  University,  at  least  under  its  ancient  and 
habitual  form.  For  these  reasons  we  employ  the  term  Col- 
lege generically,  and  embrace  under  it  Universities  also. 

In  consequence,  however,  of  this  employment,  we  shall  not 
at  present  consider  the  academical  function  of  communica- 
ting strictly  professional  education,  but  limit  our  observa- 
tions, tending  in  that  direction,  to  that  instruction  which  is. 
given  with  a  similar  view ;  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the- 
student  for  the  discharge  of  the  particular  duties  of  a  world- 
ly career — of  fitting  him  for  '*  dexterity  as  an  instrument.'^ 
This  limitation  will  not  impair  the  cogency  or  completeness 
of  our  speculations ;  the  aims  and  principles  which  regulate 
the  discipline,  adopted  for  this  purpose,  being  nearly  the  same 
with  or  without  the  limitation,  but  being  more  exclusively 
and  more  narrowly  applicable  in  the  case  of  mere  profes- 
sional education.  The  main  efiect  of  our  rejection  of  the 
more  special  purpose  will  be  to  enable  us  to  be  more  brief 
in  the  observations  which  we  shall  offer. 

Two  ends  being  then  proposed  by  collegiate  education — 
to  educate,  direct  and  heighten  all  the  moral  and  mental 
powers  of  the  man,  and  to  furnish  him  with  the  particular 
knowledge  needful  for  one  particular  purpose  in  life — ^which 
is  the  more  important  7  and  which  is  of  the  most  extensive 
importance  ?  Which  soever  it  be,  it  should  furnish  the  regu- 
lating principle  of  collegiate  education.  It  is  not,  indeed,  an 
alternative  choice  which  is  forced  upon  us ;  we  are  not  com- 
pelled to  make  any  exclusive  selection  between  them — to 
take  either,  but  reject  the  other ;  but  we  may  and  ought  to 
pursue  both ;  the  one,  however,  in  due  subordination  to  the 
other.    Which,  then,  should  be  treated  as  the  subordinate  7 

There  would  scarcely  seem  to  be  any  room  for  doubt  or 
hesitation  in  replying  to  this  question ;  and  yet  both  the  or- 
dinary practice  and  the  ordinary  remarks  on  the  subject 
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manifest  either  great  uncertainty  or  a  wrong  choice.  As- 
suredly, the  general  purposes  of  life  are  higher,  nobler,  and 
more  important  than  any  particular  prospect  of  professional 
Or  special  advancement  could  be,  were  it  even  possible  to 
secure  such  advancement  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  ampler  aim. 
To  deny  this  proposition  would  be  to  fall  into  the  grievous 
error  signalized  by  the  Roman  poet : 

Ei  propter  Titam  viTaodi  pcrdere  eansts. 

Assuredly,  that  education  by  which  the  whole  man  is  formed 
and  perfected  is  more  urgent,  and  a  more  elevated  duty,  than 
that  by  which  skill  in  any  one  art  or  profession  is  to  be  ac- 
quired. And  yet,  how  frequently  do  we  hear  people  urging 
the  necessity  of  rendering  education  more  practical,  as  it  is 
termed, — of  making  it  the  instrument  for  the  communication 
of  more  useful  information,  and  more  available  knowledge  ? 
How  often  do  we  hear  classical  studies  and  the  loftier 
branches  of  learning  decried,  because  they  cannot  be  di- 
rectly or  manifestly  turned  to  profit  in  after  life,  and  with- 
draw attention  IVom  those  departments  of  knowledge  which 
may  be  rendered  immediately  lucrative  ?  We  employ,  for 
the  nonce,  these  ad  captandum  phrases  in  their  popular  sig- 
nificance, without  re-opening  the  discussion  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  their  application.  Such  language  indicates  a  de- 
cided preference  on  the  part  of  the  objectors  for  the  lower 
order  of  education  ; — an  undue  estimate  of  its  lower  pur- 
poses, an  entire  oblivion  of  its  higher  aims.  And  yet,  we  do 
not  think  we  should  err  much  if  we  should  assert  that  such 
opinions  have  been  generally  prevalent  in  all  ages.  When 
the  Spartans  in  ancient  times  separated  children  from  their 
parents,  fed  them  on  black  broth  to  make  them  abstemious, 
starved  them  to  render  them  patient  of  hunger,  stripped 
them  nearly  bare  to  habituate  them  to  cold,  whipped  them 
to  discipline  them  in  the  endurance  of  pain,  taught  them  to 
.maintain  a  lie  that  they  might  learn  how  to  guard  a  secret, 
and  indoctrinated  them  in  the  whole  act  of  stealing  that 
■they  might  be  cautious  and  cunning  in  the  presence  of  an 
enemy,  they  contemplated  the  bestowal  of  a  practical  edu- 
cation which  might  prepare  their  young  men  for  the  one 
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special  function  of  their  maturity — a  military  career.  This 
was  a  practical  education  in  good  earnest;  no  half-way 
measure,  serving  Mammon  and  fawning  to  God,  but  a  tho- 
roughly practical  discipline ;  and  what  was  the  result  7  They 
dwarfed  and  betrayed  the  moral  and  intellectual  nature  of 
the  man  for  the  sake  of  perfecting  the  soldier — the  mere 
engine  of  war.  It  is  exactly  on  the  same  principle  that,  in 
our  day,  a  practical  education,  as  it  is  amusingly  nicknamed, 
is  generally  preferred  as  a  matter  of  theory  to  a  liberal  one. 
And  yet,  if  we  abandon  the  ordinary  loose  and  cloudy  hab- 
its of  thought  and  speech,  we  shall  soon  discover  that  a 
liberal  education  is  essential  to  a  really  practical  one,  and 
is  requisite  for  the  fullest  efficiency  of  technical  or  profes- 
sional pursuits.  The  development  of  the  whole  powers  of  the 
man  must  sharpen  his  aptitudes  for  any  special  purpose, 
when  employed  for  the  acquisition  and  application  of  the 
special  knowledge  required. 

We  may  illustrate  these  points  very  concisely  by  a  recur- 
rence to  the  Socratic  mode  of  procedure;  and  we  may  ex- 
hibit the  advantage  of  connecting,  instead  of  divorcing,  the 
two  aims.  It  i?  incumbent  on  all  men,  to  whom  the  oppor- 
tunity is  afforded,  to  be  Christians.  It  may  be  expedient  for 
one  particular  man  to  become  a  doctor.  There  is  nothing 
to  prevent  his  being  both  Christian  and  doctor,  and  all  the 
better  physician  for  being  a  sincere  Christian.  Our  popular 
advocates  of  practical  education,  in  their  anxiety  to  make  a 
successful  medical  practioner  would  denounce  the  folly  of 
his  wasting  his  time  over  becoming  a  Christian  at  all,  and 
would  declare  it  to  be  unsuitable  to  the  genius  of  an  enligh- 
tened age  that  he  should  spend  his  thoughts  upon  such  unpro- 
fitable pursuits  as  Christianity.  This  is  a  fair  illustration  of 
the  popular  and  practical  habit  of  thought ;  those  who  think 
with  us  would  recommend  that  he  should  become  a  Christian 
doctor,  first  Christian  and  then  doctor,  and  Christian  that  he 
might  prove  both  a  better  man  in  all  other  respects,  and  also 
a  better  doctor. 

In  those  instances,  not  altogether  uncommon  in  reality,, 
however  rare  in  popular  approbation,  in  which  collegiate 
education  has  been  directed  principally  or  exclusively  to  that 
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kind  of  instruction  whose  fruits  are  more  concealed  from 
popular  appreciation,  it  has  frequently  happened  that  a  bliod 
perpetuation  of  old  usages,  derived  perhaps  from  accident, 
perhaps  from  judicious  design  at  the  time  of  their  institution, 
has  resulted  in  the  perpetuation  of  a  system  equally  ineffi- 
cient for  large  intellectual  culture  and  for  professional  pre- 
paration.    Thus  the  exclusively  classical  complexion  of  the 
Oxford  curriculum  has  slighted  and  ignored  nearly  all  other 
branches  of  general  learning,  neglecting  both  those  most 
recondite  and  those  most  habitually  needed  in  the  present 
day  : — contemning  science,  discarding  philosophy,  and  throw- 
ing logic  to  the  dogs.     It  may  afford  refinement  to  the  tastes, 
and  generates,  in  some  instances,  an  earnest  passion  for  ge- 
neral learning,  but  it  cultivates  only  a  part  of  the  mental 
powers,  substituting  too  frequently  a  graceful  species  of  in- 
tellectual reverie  for  universal  development,  and  inspiring 
rather  an  idle  habit  of  brooding  over  the  past,  and  regretting 
the  bye-gone,  than  a  generous  enthusiasm  in  the  discharge 
of  the  urgent  duties  of  the  present  These  pernicious  results 
flow  from  classical  studies,  however,  only  when  these  are 
exclusively  pursued,  and  are  studied  in  a  defective  and  insuf- 
ficient manner.     They  may  have  been  the  legitimate  conse- 
quences of  the  Academic  course  of  Oxford,  but,  certainly,  no 
such  injurious  tendencies  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  more 
thorough  and  more  zealous  cultivation  of  the  classics  in  the 
German  Universities.     The  system,  which  has  been  long  in 
vogue  at  the  great  sister  University  of  Cambridge,  is  even 
narrower   and   more  fatal   than  that  enforced   at   Oxford. 
Trinity  rejects  nearly  all  that  Oriel  disregards ;  and  it  rejects 
also  nearly  all  that  is  excellent  at  Oxford,  confining  its  ener- 
gies almost  exclusively  to  mathematics  alone.     While  pro- 
fessing and  believing  that  it  pursues  a  liberal  course  of  stu- 
dy, Cambridge  thus  eventuates  in  a  purely  one-sided  devel- 
opment, and  is  more  special  in  its  actual  means  and  tenden- 
cies than  any  merely  professional  school,  which  is  regularly 
organized.     It  has  substituted  the  extravagant  tension  of  one 
intellectual  faculty  for  the  liberal  expansion  of  all,  and  has 
checked  even  the  scientific  proficiency  to  which  it  was  its 
•design  to  minister.     In  these  two  great  English  establish- 
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ments  we  have  examples  of  the  opposite  effects  of  the  culti- 
vation of  either  extreme.  Oxford  aims  at  the  communication 
of  a  liberal  education  in  an  illiberal  manner,  by  the  exclu- 
sive cultivation  of  the  ancient  tongues ;  Cambridge  at  sci- 
entific instruction  by  the  solitary  pursuit  of  mathematics — 
the  great  instrument  or  organon  of  the  sciences.  Each  fails 
to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  general  education,  but  Cam- 
bridge, whose  system  is  the  more  special  and  the  more  prao^ 
ticaly  fails  the  more  signally  of  the  two.  The  University  of 
Edinburgh,  in  contradistinction  to  her  illustrious  English  sis- 
ters, has  directed  all  her  energies  towards  technical  know- 
ledge, and  the  augmentation  of  a  single  professional  school 
— that  of  medicine.  And  what  has  been  the  result  of  the 
respective  courses  of  these  three  great  Universities  ?  We 
may  recognize  their  total  failure  without  looking  beyond  the 
special  departments  most  assiduously  cherished  in  each.  For 
the  most  profound,  enlightened,  and  comprehensive  scholar- 
ship, classical  or  lingmstic,  we  must  go,  not  to  Oxford,  but  to 
the  German  Universities  ;  for  the  most  thorough  mathemati- 
cal attainments  we  must  apply,  not  to  Cambridge,  but  to  the 
Ecole  Polytechnique  and  the  savans  of  the  European  Conti- 
nent ;  for  the  highest  medicalability  we  must  look,  not  to  Ed- 
inburgh, but  to  London,  Paris,  and  probably  New- York,  Phi- 
ladelphia, and  Charleston. 

We  have  never  entertained  any  very  high  respect  for  an 
Edinburgh  medical  diploma,  but  we  confess  we  have  been 
surprized  at  the  exceedingly  low  estimate  put  upon  it  by  the 
present  discussions.  As  such  an  undue  reverence  for  its  sup* 
posed  value  still  survives  in  many  parts  of  our  country,  we 
will  cite  the  expressions  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  himself  a 
Scotchman,  and,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  the  son  of  a  distin- 
guished Edinburgh  physician.  He  says,  **  that  a  Scottish 
degree  in  medicine  is  now  a  valid  guarantee  of  no  higher 
classical  accomplishment,  than  the  licence  from  a  Surgical 
College,  or  the  certificate  from  Apothecaries'  Hall."*  Again : 
"  A  smaller  amount  and  an  inferior  quality  of  liberal  learn- 
ing is,  in  Scotland,  required  to  qualify  for  the  highest  honors 

*  Discoseions,  d&c.,  p.  333. 
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and  privileges  in  the  profession,  than  even  in  Ireland  is 
deemed  necessary  for  the  very  lowest ;  so  that  the  medical 
aspirant  who  finds  himself,  from  want  of  Greek,  unable  to 
rise  into  a  Dublin  apothecary,  is  obliged  to  subside  into  an  Ed- 
inburgh physician."  #  *  *  «  Our  Alma  Mater,  degraded  by 
her  members,  selling,  for  their  interest,  her  highest  hononrs, 
at  a  lower  literary  price  than  is  exacted,  not  only  by  other 
academical  bodies,  but  even  by  the  inferior  licensing  corpo- 
rations, is,  in  fact,  constrained  by  her  own  officers  to  convert 
her  'Seminary  of  Science'  into  an  'Asylum  of  Ignorance,' 
covering  the  country  with  her  annual  issues  of  'graduated 
dunces' — of  Doctores  indocti.  *  *  *  Medicine  has  now 
ceased  in  Scotland  to  be  a  learned  profession  ;  and  though, 
even  in  Scotland,  learned  medical  men  may  still  be  found, 
there  is  here  no  longer  any  assurance,  not  to  say  of  a  supe^ 
rior  erudition,  but  any  guarantee  against  the  lowest  igno- 
rance, afforded  to  the  public  in  a  medical  degree."t  This  is 
the  testimony  of  a  Professor  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
and  admits  of  abundant  confirmation  from  the  depositions  of 
Edinburgh  physicians,  and  from  other  sources.  Sir  William 
Hamilton  is  not  less  severe  upon  the  imperfections  and  shorts 
comings  of  the  Oxonians  and  Canterbrigian  systems,  thongh 
he  concedes  to  the  former  a  liberal  purpose  and  a  partial 
accomplishment  of  its  aim.  He  complains,  however,  that 
the  one  gives  a  restricted  culture,  and  the  other  a  positively 
pernicious  one,  while  neither  give  any  available  professional 
education  at  all.  Thus,  both  are  dexterously  successful  in 
missing  both  the  higher  and  the  lower  aims  of  education, 
though  they  fail  in  unequal  degrees. 

Such  are  the  consequences  of  a  narrow  pursuit  of  liberal 
studies  alone,  and  such  the  consequences  of  an  illiberal  pro- 
secution of  either  practical  knowledge  or  of  merely  profes- 
sional instruction.  Each  plan  is  defective,  though,  perhaps, 
not  equally  so ;  each  fails  of  attaining  the  legitimate  ends  of 
the  higher  education,  and  of  ministering  effectually  to  the 
objects  of  the  lower  instruction.    But  is  liberal  education  on 

t  Discussions,  &c.,  p.  630,  631,  d&c.     Sec  these  essays  generally  for  strictures  on 
llie  Oxford  and  Cambridge  systems. 
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this  account  to  be  deprived  of  its  supremacy  ?  or  is  practical 
education  to  be  entirely  disregarded  ?  By  no  means :  both 
purposes  are  to  be  contemplated,  and  may  be  most  satisfac- 
torily achieved  in  concert.  It  is  only  requisite  to  give  to  libe- 
ral studies  a  larger  interpretation,  and  a  more  judicious  and 
extensive  application,  to  render  them  capable  of  fulfilling 
worthily  their  functions  as  the  supreme  guide  of  intellectual 
culture.  Let  them  embrace  all  the  departments  of  that 
more  general  learning,  whose  principles  are  available,  and 
whose  influences  are  felt  in  the  various  walks  and  the  spe- 
cial duties  of  life  ;  not  seeking  for  a  smattering  of  all  spe- 
cial science,  or  that  delusive  and  superficial  universality 
which  is  too  often  contemplated  in  our  American  schoob 
and  colleges,  but  aiming  at  the  harmonious  development  of 
the  several  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  the  communication  of 
that  general  knowledge,  and  that  art  of  employing  know- 
ledge, which  constitute  the  true  propcedentic  to  all  available 
special  acquisitions  whatever.  So  conceived,  liberal  educa- 
tion merits  the  ascendancy  which  it  is  still  entitled  to  retain.  Its 
purpose,  and  the  order  of  its  functions,  are  not  changed  be- 
cause its  efficiency  may  have  been  impaired  by  defective  or 
mistaken  application. 

We  believe  it  was  the  remark  of  Ferguson,  or  some  other 
memorable  self-taught  man,  that  he  did  not  see  the  necessity 
of  further  teaching,  after  the  alphabet  of  his  own  language 
had  been  acquired.  There  are  very  few  of  us  who  can  pro- 
ceed confidently  to  further  acquisitions  with  so  slender  a 
viaticum  at  the  outset,  or  can  dispense  with  ampler  instruc- 
tion ;  but  the  principle  implied  in  the  observation  is  undoubt- 
edly correct.  The  knowledge  which  it  is  most  important  to 
communicate,  with  a  view  to  ulterior  purposes,  is  that  which 
may  serve  as  an  introduction  to  other  branches  of  know- 
ledge, and  enable  us  to  appropriate  them  ourselves.  And 
just  in  proportion  to  its  aptitude  in  this  respect,  and  to  the 
extent  of  the  domain  to  which  it  acts  as  an  entrance  gate, 
will  its  importance  be  enhanced  as  a  means  of  education. 

And  hefe,  for  th^  sake  of  convenience,  let  us  make  clear 
the  distinction  between  education,  in  its  precise,  restricted 
sense,  and  the  instruction  which  is  so  often  unwarrantably 
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confounded  with  it.  Education,  so  limited,  we  conceive  to 
refer  more  appropriately  to  the  drawing  out ;  exerfiising  and 
disciplining  the  powers  of  the  mind,  to  the  formation  and 
guidance  of  its  capacities.  Instruction  relates  to  the  supply 
of  the  materials  of  knowledge  on  which  the  educated  intel- 
lect is  to  operate — the  pabulum  by  which  it  is  to  be  nourish- 
ed. The  former  proposes  the  enlargement,  improvement, 
and  general  adaptation,  for  all  legitimate  uses,  of  the  agent 
by  which  knowledge  is  acquired,  digested,  and  applied  ;  the 
latter  regards  the  contents  which  this  agent  is  to  digest 
Hence,  education  is  infinitely  higher  in  its  functions  and  more 
general  in  its  uses  than  instruction ;  and  hence,  too,  that 
learning  is  best  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  former,  which 
ministers  not  to  the  complete  attainment  of  any  one  branch 
of  science  or  art,  but  to  the  more  general  capacity  for  the 
appropriation  of  all,  or  of  any  that  may  be  required. 

We  have  now  sufficiently  exhibited  the  principles  and  ob- 
jects of  collegiate  education  to  be  able  to  estimate,  on  broad 
and  intelligent  grounds,  the  means  by  which  they  are  most 
likely  to  be  efficiently  achieved.  But  we  would  first  consi- 
der here,  as  a  more  suitable  opportunity  may  not  be  offered, 
the  nature  of  the  instruction,  or  the  process  of  education, 
usually  employed  in  our  colleges.  This  is  by  lectures,  or  oral 
teaching : — the  most  appropriate  and  the  most  apt  mode  of 
instruction,  if  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  is  principally 
sought ;  the  least  suitable,  if  the  communication  of  precise 
knowledge,  or,  what  is  vulgarly  termed,  fact,  is  chiefly  de- 
sired. Of  course  it  still  retains  its  admirable  aptitude,  if  the 
attainment  of  both  ends,  with  the  due  subalternation  of  the 
higher  to  the  lower  purpose,  is  contemplated  by  a  single, 
simple,  and  harmonious  procedure.  This  should  be  the  con- 
stant design  of  any  healthy  system  of  collegiate  study,  for, 
we  are  not  required,  as  before  observed,  to  select  one  of  two 
purposes,  and  disregard  the  6ther,  but  we  may  and  should 
pursue  both  in  combination,  only  not  too  sedulously  prosecu- 
ting the  lower  aim,  and  not  unnecessarily  degrading  and 
sacrificing  the  higher.  * 

With  this  understanding,  the  oral  method  of  instruction,- 
by  lectures,  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  collegiate  course. 
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Its  eminent  advantages  were  fully  and  acutely  appreciated 
by  Plato  and  the  ancient  philosophers.  It  does  not  commu- 
nicate facts  with  much  fullness  or  precision,  but  it  impresses 
principles  with  a  singular  force,  and  explains  doctrines  with 
surprising  effect.  It  does  not  weary  or  paralyze  individual 
effort,  but  it  exacts  the  attention  and  the  reflection,  and  ex- 
ercises the  other  intellectual  faculties  of  the  student ; — it 
quickens  his  apprehension,  vivifies  his  meditation,  stimulates 
his  inquiries,  heightens  his  zeal,  compels  him  to  arrange, 
methodize,  and  harmonize  his  acquisitions,  and  generates  a 
lively  activity  of  thought  and  promptitude  of  judgment  by 
that  kindly  sympathy  which  is  so  readily  but  mysteriously 
established  between  the  speaker  and  the  hearer.  It  also 
spreads  a  charm  over  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  lends 
an  interest  to  its  acquirement,  which  are  both  equally  denied 
to  it,  especially  in  budding  manhood,  when  it  i»  undertaken 
in  the  seclusion  of  the  closet ;  and  it  relieves  it  of  the  dull- 
ness and  tedium  which  are  attendant  upon  its  unaided  ex- 
traction from  books,  or  on  the  routine  process  of  mere  cate- 
chetical interrogation.  It  has  a  further  advantage  in  not 
dispensing  with  either  private  study  or  special  examination  ; 
but  it  gives  point,  purpose,  direction,  and  an  ulterior  interest 
to  the  former,  and  it  makes  the  latter  an  admirable  exercise 
of  the  reflective  and  tenacious  memory,  instead  of  permitting 
it  to  be  limited  to  an  unthinking  and  psittacine  repetition^. 
Hence,  we  may  perceive  the  blunder  committed,  either 
through  the  misconception  of  the  professors,  or  the  misap- 
prehension of  the  students,  when  college  lectures  are  direct- 
ed to  the  mere  communication  of  facts,  to  the  simple  enforce- 
ment of  textual  positions,  instead  of  being  employed  for  the 
development  of  the  thinking  faculties  ol  the  student.  It  mat- 
ters comparatively  little  if  the  collegian,  after  his  course  is 
over,  does  not  remember  a  single  thesis  in  his  text  books, 
and  has  imbibed  not  a  single  doctrine  from  his  teachers,  pro- 
vided that  he  has  been  taught  to  think,  reflect,  and  judge 
soberly  and  conclusively  for  himself,  and  has  had  his  mind 
trained  by  healthy  discipline  for  future  independent  inquiry. 
But,  if  his  intellect  has  been  stagnant  or  passive  in  the  re- 
ception of  ideas,  he  would  derive  no  real  benefit  from  being 
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able  to  repeat  by  rot©  every  line  in  his  books,  and  every  word 
that  had  fallen  from  the  lips  of  his  instructors.  Yet,  despite 
of  these  truths,  how  habitually  are  the  true  functions  of  the 
lecture-room  mistaken ! — aud  the  practices  of  the  granunar^ 
school  carried  into  the  classes  of  the  college ! — so  that  what 
should  furnish  the  healthy  education  of  the  maturescent  man 
is  still  merely  the  dose  prescribed  for  the  immature  school- 
boy I 

With  these  remarks  on  the  nature  of  the  collegiate  mode 
of  instruction,  we  proceed  to  consider  the  respective  values 
of  the  different  branches  of  knowledge,  introduced  into  the 
curriculum,  for  the  purpose  of  college  education.  We  have 
laid  down  the  general  principles  which  should  determine  oar 
decision,  and  have  now  only  to  keep  steadily  in  mind  their 
bearing,  while  we  examine  the  order  in  which  the  several 
departments  of  learning  enter,  or  should  enter,  into  a  college 
course. 

In  this  country  the  principal  attention  is  paid  in  collegiate 
studies  to  the  physical  sciences,  and  to  their  special  orga- 
non,  mathematics  ;  in  a  secondary  rank  are  ranged  political 
economy  and  kindred  branches  ;  while  metaphysics  is  taught 
by  a  very  feeble  and  inefficient  process,  the  languages  esti- 
mated at  a  little  more  than  the  value  of  philosophy  proper, 
though  more  diligently  pursued  in  consequence  of  the  pre- 
valence of  old  habits,  and  logic  utterly  despised,  and  either 
entirely  disregarded,  or  handled  with  such  despiteful  entreaty 
that  it  were  better  it  should  be  entirely  neglected.  In  the 
pursuit  of  languages,  the  modern  tongues,  if  not  as  commonly 
taught  as  the  ancient,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining suitable  instructors,  are  considered  in  popular  esti- 
mation to  be  the  more  important  of  the  two,  inasmuch  as 
they  may  be  useful  either  for  the  study  of  contemporary  lite- 
rature or  of  the  science  of  foreign  nations,  or  for  association 
with  the  natives  of  foreign  countries.  It  may  safely  be  said, 
that  the  order  in  which  the  various  branches  of  collegiate 
education  are  estimated  in  our  times,  and  the  rank  which  the 
apparent  tendencies  of  the  age  seem  inclined  to  attribute  to 
them,  may  be  thus  represented.  First,  the  physical  sciences, 
then  mathematics,  next    modern    languages    and  political 
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economy,  then  the  ancient  languages,  the  various  branches 
of  moral  philosophy,  and,  far   below  these,    metaphysics ; 
and,  last  of  all,  or  more  frequently  not  at  all,  logic.     It  will 
be  observed  that  there  is  no  rational  principle  of  succession 
regulating  this  order.    On  the  principles  which  we  have 
already  laid  down,  it  will  also  readily  appear  that  this  ar- 
rangement is  almost  entirely  arbitrary  and  is  wholly  errone- 
ous, and  altogether  ridiculous ;  yet  it  accords  very  nearly 
with  the  practice  of  most  of  our  collegiate  establishments. 
We  proceed  to  test  the  claims  of  these  several  depart- 
ments of  study  in  the  collegiate  scale,  availing  ourselves  of 
the  luminous  observations  and  indications  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  and  paying  especial  regard  to  the  general  princi- 
ples of  the  criticism  which  have  been  already  exhibited. 
These  resolve  themselves  into  two  general  rules.     The  effi- 
cacy of  any  study  for  the  double  purpose  which  ought  to  be 
contemplated  in  collegiate  education,  is  determined — first, 
by  the  exercise  which  it  is  calculated  to  afford  to  the  vari- 
ous faculties  of  the  mind,  the  number  and  grade  of  those 
faculties  which  it  calls  into  habitual  play,  and  the  consequent 
development  of  them  which  it  occasions  ;  and,  secondly,  by 
the  relation  which  each  particular  study  bears  to  the  whole 
field  of  knowledge,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  number  and  impor- 
tance of  the  departments  of  human  speculation  and  prac- 
tice to  which  it  constitutes  the  proper  preparation  and  intro- 
duction.   Of  course,  these  rules  utterly  exclude  the  vulgar 
supposition,  that  any  collegiate  education  can  be  worthy  of 
the  name,  or  can  fully  attempt  the  high  purposes  of  its  office, 
which  proposes  to  teach  by  rote  or  practically  does  so,  or 
merely  communicates  an  aggregate  of  facts,  which  can  at 
all  times  be  more  accurately  and  more  expeditiously  acqui- 
red from  an  EncyclopsBdia  or  other  books.*    They  also  ban- 
ish, or  place  a  comparativelj''  slight  value  upon  those  sci- 
ences which  only  call  into  action  a  few  faculties  of  the 
mind,  or  only  require  the  service  of  the  lower  powers  of  the 
intellect.  . 

*  Kant  says  jostly :  <'  It  is  useless  to  teach  the  pupil  thoughts — we  must  teaob 
him  to  think  ;  the  pupil  most  not  be  carried,  but  guided,  if  we  expect  him  after- 
wards to  walk  by  himself.'*    Logiqoe.  Trad.  Tissot.  App.  iv.,  p.  349. 
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It  is  at  once  manifest  that  the  first  two  studies  on  the  po- 
pular scale,  besides  the  censure  to  which  their  arrangement 
may  be  obnoxious  on  other  grounds,  are  misplaced  with  re- 
spect to  each  other.  Mathematics  were  regarded  by  Plato, 
and  some  other  ancients,  as  the  propoBdentic  of  all  science,* 
and  have  been  so  considered  by  many  of  the  moderns*! 
Without  running  into  any  such  extreme,  we  may  safely  say 
that,  in  the  present  age,  they  have  become  the  necessary  in- 
troduction to  all  the  physical  sciences,  and  should,  therefore, 
take  the  precedence  of  them.  It  is  an  absurdity  congenial 
only  with  Yankee  academies,  female  colleges,  and  girrs 
boarding  schools,  to  pretend  to  study  the  natural  sciences, 
without  the  aid,  or  in  advance  of  the  acquisition  of  mathe- 
matics. But  the  latter  science  has  also  a  special  value  of 
its  own,  and  one  which  renders  it  peculiarly  efficacious  in 
the  educational  curriculum;  though  we  should  be  steadily  on 
our  guard  against  the  danger  which  is  hazarded  when  it  is 
prosecuted  exclusively  or  in  any  excess.  It  certainly  excites 
and  cultivates  habits  of  application,  of  close  attention,  and 
of  abstraction ;  and  these  mental  capabilities  are  indispen- 
sably necessary  for  the  satisfactory  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
under  any  of  its  forms.  More  powers  of  the  mind,  and 
sometimes  powers  of  a  higher  order,  in  the  actual  investiga- 
tion and  discovery  of  the  mysteries  of  nature,  and  in  the 
determination  of  the  practical  results  of  science.  But  it 
may  be  very  reasonably  doubted  whether,  in  the  collegiate 
study  of  the  physical  sciences,  anything  is  attained  beyond 
the  excitation  of  a  lively  and  not  always  liberal  curiosity,^ 
and  the  acquisition  by  rote  of  the  detailed  facts,  and  the  dis- 
connected principles  which  are  communicated  in  the  lecture- 

*  The  celebrated  inflcription  over  the  Academy  is  declared  by  Sir  Wflliam  Ham- 
ilton, pp.  2*71,311,  to  be  a  late  fiction;  bat  the  principle  was  asserted  by  Plato, 
Aristot.  MeUph.  iii.,  ▼.  p.  1010.    David.  Schol.  Aristot.  pp.  12;  26. 

t  Roger  Bacon,  Opoi  Majns.  p.  43,  Comte.  Oootb  He  Pbil.Po8.i.  p.  112,  Hoene 
Woonski.  MeasiaaiBme.  Brewster,  &,c. 

X  We  are  acquainted  with  one  State  Univernty,  and  a  cUm  of  Natural  PhUoao- 
phy,  one  of  whose  members,  with  the  concurrence  of  others,  expressed  an  anxious 
desire  that  the  Professor  would  perform  *'a  few  more  of  them  tricks" — thus  desig- 
nating the  scientifio  experiments. 
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room.  Thus,  whatever  rank  may  be  finally  assigned  to 
mathematics  and  the  physical  sciences,  it  is  certain  that  the 
former  is  better  edapted  to  the  general  purposes  of  educa- 
tion than  the  latter,  and  should  therefore  be  the  more  sedu- 
lously cultivated  of  the  two. 

But,  even  after  this  tn.nsposition  is  effected,  we  have  no 
reason  to  accord  to  these  studies  the  common  position  which 
is  popularly  assigned   to  them  at  the  head  of  the  scale. 
When  compared  with  the  other  branches  which  we  have 
enumerated,  they  do  not  most  fully  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  those  rules  which  we   have  ventured  to   propose  as  a 
canon.     They  satisfy  neither  of  them  as  fully  as  many  other 
studies,  and  are  singularly  deficient  in  the  most  important 
merits  when  tested  by  the  first  and  most  obligatory  prescrip- 
tion.   We  have  already  assigned  a  reason  for  the  subordina- 
tion  of  natural   philosophy  to   mathematics,  which  would 
alone  suffice  to  reject  the  former  from  the  head  to  very 
nearly  the  bottom  of  the  scale — like  the  pushing  and  pre- 
sumptuous guest  at  the  wedding  feast,  who  was  bidden  to 
take  a  less  honourable  place  in  order  that  those  worthier 
than  he  might  occupy  the  higher  seats.     We  have  also  said 
that  mathematics  calls  into  operation  but  a  few  faculties  of 
the  mind,  and  those  of  no  very  comprehensive  order,  how- 
ever indispensable  they  may  be  ;  and  thus  might  at  once  be 
justified  its  relegation  to  a  more  subaltern  position.    But  it 
may  be  said,  as  it  is  commonly  believed,  that  these  studies 
are  peculiarly  difficult,  and  especially  require  the  guiding 
hand  of  a  preceptor ;  that  they  demand  more  than  ordinary 
vigour  of  intellect  and  capacity  for  their  adequate  acquisi- 
tion ;  that  they  communicate  a  large  body  of  knowledge, 
and  a  vaster  array  of  general  facts  than  most  of  the  others ; 
and,  therefore,  must  exercise  the  mind  to  the  greatest  extent 
and  in  the  most  wholesome  manner,  so  as  to  be  rightfully 
entitled  to  their  alleged  precedence. 

It  is  amusing,  after  listening  to  such  allegations,  or  re- 
membering how  often  they  are  alleged,  how  boisterously 
asserted,  and  how  credulously  believed,  to  turn  to  the  pages 
of  Sir  William  Hsmiilton,  and  examine  the  exuberant  testi- 
monies to  the  direct  contrary,  which  he  has  collected  from 
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the  most  dissimilar  sources  and  the  most  various  times  ;— 
embracing  the  evidence,  not  of  poets  and  romancers,  not 
merely  of  metaphysicians  and  moralists,  but  still  more  copi- 
ously exhibiting  the  declarations,  direct  and  unqualified  of 
mathematicians,  men  of  science,  and  superintendents  of  ed- 
ucation. So  abundant  as  well  as  overpowering  is  the  mass 
of  such  testimony  that  we  cannot  do  more  than  refer  to  it 
here  ;  but  we  beg  those  who  are  still  wedded  to  their  lightly 
received  delusions  to  read  with  especial  care  and  attention 
the  array  of  witnesses  and  their  depositions,  which  are  col- 
lected in  that  remarkable  essay  on  mathematical  study,  in 
which  Prof.  Whewell,  the  champion  of  mathematics,  the 
mouth-piece  of  Cambridge,  the  master  of  Cambridge,  is  un- 
horsed, and  mercilessly  cudgelled.  In  regard  to  mathematics, 
Sir  William  Hamilton  concludes,*  that  "if  we  consult  rea- 
son, experience,  and  the  common  testimony  of  ancient  and 
modern  times,  none  of  our  intellectual  studies  tend  to  culti- 
vate a  smaller  number  of  the  faculties,  in  a  mo7*€  partial  or 
feeble  mannf*r  than  mathematics.*^  The  italics  are  the  au- 
thor's, not  ours.  This  position  is  confirmed  by  the  express 
declarations  of  Bernhardi,  Von  Wieller,  Klumpp,  Goethe, 
D*Alembert,  DesCartes,  Ammonius,  Albertus  Magnus,  Fra- 
castorius,  Themistius,  Roger  Bacon,  and  Kenelm  Digby. 
The  extreme  facility  of  mathematical  investigations  is  as- 
serted by  Cicero,  Zuingerus,  Warburton,  Aristotle,  Niemeyer, 
Huet,  DesCartes,  Wolf,  Daries,  Colerus,  Horrebooius,  Weid- 
ler,  Lichtenberg,  &c. ;  and,  we  might  add,  Kant  and  Comt^ 
Its  pernicious  influence  on  the  mind,  when  pursued  exclu- 
sively, or  with  any  unusual  avidity,  is  proved  from  Pascal, 
Berkeley,  S'Gravesande,  D'Alembert,  Lichtenberg,  Dugald 
Stewart — so  far,  all  distinguished  mathematicians — Ludovi- 
cus  Vivos,  Clarendon,  LeClerc,  Buddeus,  Barbeyrac,  Wal- 
pole.  Gibbon,  Kirwan,  and  DeStael.  Sir  William  then  pro- 
ceeds to  demonstrate,  by  summoning  a  like  cloud  of  illustri- 
ous witnesses,  that  mathematical  studies,  and  especially  the 
modern  mathematics,  lead  the  mind  into  either  superstitious 
credulity  or  infidel  scepticism.     Every  fond  pretence,  every 

*  DiacQfiioiis,  Ate.,  p.  968. 
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fallacious  delusion,  by  which  the  legitimate  ascendancy  of 
mathematics  has  been  maintained,  is  unceremoniously  and 
effectually  torn«away ;  and,  though  the  efficacy  of  the  study 
as  an  instrument  of  science,  and  as  a  subordinate  part  of 
education  is  candidly  acknowledged,  it  is  proved  to  be  the 
least  apt,  the  least  effectual,  the  most  easy,  and  the  most 
dangerous  of  the  subjects  of  collegiate  pursuit.  It  should , 
indeed,  still  remain  one  of  the  earliest  branches  of  Univer- 
sity study,  but  it  should  also  be  one  of  the  least  esteemed.  It 
is  more  easily  and  more  accurately  attainable  by  private 
study  than  almost  any  other  branch  of  knowledge ;  and  it 
may  be  extensively  pursued  with  more  profit  and  less  dan- 
ger in  mature  years  than  in  early  life.  It  should  only  be  so 
far  studied  in  college  as  to  generate  and  strengthen  habits 
of  application,  attention  and  logical  reflection,  to  furnish  the 
means  for  the  further  extension  of  mathematical  attain- 
ments at  any  future  time  when  they  may  be  required,  and  to 
afford  the  necessary  iutroducUoA  and  assistance  for  the  pro- 
secution of  the  physical  sciences. 

To  these  we  may  apply  a  criticism  somewhat  similar  in 
kind,  though  not  the  same  in  degree.  They  partake  of  some 
of  the  disadvantages  of  mathematics,  but  they  escape  also 
many  of  its  dangers.  They  may  lead  very  naturally  to  in- 
fidelity, as  Lord  Bacon  frequently  observes,  but  they  do  not 
incline  towards  superstition.  They  do  not  strain  a  few  fa- 
culties at  the  expense  of  others,  and  they  exercise,  if  it  is  but 
slightly,  several  of  the  lower  powers  of  the  mind.  At  col- 
lege, however,  they  are  usually  mastered  by  the  simple  ac- 
tion of  the  memory  alone.  Whether  acquired  in  this  way, 
or  more  diligently  prosecuted  in  after  life,  they  always  re- 
main among  the  easiest  and  most  lucrative  branches  of 
human  knowledge.  **  In  physical  science,"  says  Sir  Wm. 
Hamilton,  "  the  discovery  of  new  facts*  is  open  to  every 
blockhead,  with  patience,  manual  dexterity,  and  acute  sen- 
ses :  it  is  less  effectually  promoted  by  genius  than  by  co-ope- 
ration, and  more  frequently  the  result  of  accident  than  de- 
sign.*   This  position  might  be  strengthened  by  the  consen- 

*DJteii«ioii8»  dte.,p.  939. 
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taneous  testimony  of  Kant,*  the  metaphysician  and  natural 
philosopher,  and  of  Comt^,  the  positivist,  and  exclusive  ad- 
vocate of  science.!  Would  we,  then,  rejl^t  the  sciences 
altogether  from  the  circle  of  collegiate  studies?  By  no 
means.  We  think  that  breadth  and  variety  of  knowledge 
have  their  due  importance,  as  well  as  depth  and  intensity  of 
thought.  We  would  only  place  a  low  estimate  on  the  value 
of  the  scientific  course,  and  regard  it  rather  as  a  recreation 
than  a  task ;  rating  it  considerably  above  music,  dancing 
and  painting,  perhaps  on  a  par  with  modern  languages,  but 
below  the  other  branches  of  collegiate  study. 

Another  reason  for  varying  so  wfdely  from  the  popular 
sentiment  in  the  estimate  of  the  natural  sciences  as  a  part 
of  education,  is  furnished  by  the  fact,  that  there  is  no  part  of 
learning  which  less  requires  extrinsic  aid,  and  none  whose 
intrinsic  attractions  are  more  level  to  the  general  apprecia- 
tion. The  brilliant  results  and  the  immediate  pecuniary 
rewards  of  proficiency  in  t^ese  sciences,  especially  as  ordi- 
narily pursued  in  our  own  day,  provide  sufficient  stimulants 
for  their  cultivation  at  a  later  period,  without  calling  for  the 
careful  tendance  and  hot-bed  culture  of  academic  encour- 
agement. They  can  only  be  acquired,  moreover,  with  any 
lastifig  profit  and  with  real  benefit  to  the  student,  when  ac- 
companied with  original  observation  and  self -suggested  ex- 
periment ;  and  all  that  their  collegiate  pursuit  can  produce, 
in  the  majority  of  instances,  is  babbling  ostentation  and  su- 
perficia^l  pretension.  * 

We  pass  next  to  the  diflferent  branches  of  philosophy,  pro- 
perly so  called  :  Moral  Philosophy,  National  Law,  Political 
Economy,  History,  Metaphysics,  and  we  will  add  in  this 
place,  though  it  is  usually  neglected  altogether.  Logic.  These 
are  enumerated  in  the  order  of  their  popular  estimation,  and 
in  the  inverse  order  of  their  difficulty  and  real  importance  as 
collegiate  studies. 

Moral  Philosophy  is  generally  taught  in  our  colleges,  either 
as  a  trivial  appendix  to  that  empirical  scheme  of  psychology, 
the  metaphysics  of  the  Scotch  school,  or  is  absorbed  in  the 

•  Kant  Critique  du  Jugemnt,  voL  i,  p.  256«  Trad.  J.  Bami. 
t  Oom^t  Coon  de  PhUosopbie  Podtife^  vol.  i,  p.  651. 
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communication  of  its  more  concrete  form,  international  law, 
Sometimes  it  is  still  more  weakly  infused,  as  an  isolated  and 
unconnected  study,  through  the  trashy  medium  of  Patey  or 
Wayland.     We  think  it  would  be  well  to  exclude  both  ethics 
and  international  law  from  the  ordinary  circle  of  academi* 
cal  education.     As  habitually  expounded  ex  cathedra  they 
appear  too  simple  to  excite  any  very  great  interest,  to  rivet 
much  attention,  or  to  convey  any  considerable  amount  of 
knowledge.    This  apparent  simplicity  springs  from  the  fact 
that  the  principles  on  which  their  ethical  sciences  are  estab- 
lished, are  the  famUiar  and   instructive  truths  of  every  day 
action  and  of  human-conscience.     We  seem  to  learn  nothing 
new,  because  the  correlations  of  those  principles  and  their 
foundations  are  only  exhibited  in  a  very  superficial  manner, 
and  their  ajgilications  to  the  active  life  of  individuals  and  of 
nations,  are  only   displayed  under  their  simplest  and  moat 
obvious  forms     One  of  the  pernicious  consequences  of  the 
practice  is,  tbdt  the  whole  theory  of  morals  appears  to  be 
simplified  into  the  plainest  of  all  human  sciences ;  it  is  re- 
duced to  a  mere  sciolistic  explanation  of  the  common  instincts 
of  humanity.     The  domain  of  morals  is  thus  degraded^  and 
the  bindhig  obligation,  as  well  as  the  necessity  of  revealed 
truth  are  completely  obscured.     The  real  difficulties  of  ethi- 
cal doctrine,  and  they  are  very  great,  lie  completely  beyond 
the  circle  of  its  ordinary  collegiate  treatment.    They  are 
found  in  the  investigation  of  the  conditions  and  grounds  of 
moral  responsibility  ;  and,*at  the  opposite  pole,  in  the  steady 
application  of  ethical  precepts  to  those  numerous  cases  in 
life,  where  there  is  an  apparent  conflict  or  moral  equipoise 
of  moral  prescriptions.     The  inherent  difficulty  of  the  sub- 
ject, when  adequately  contemplated,  may  be  exemplified  by 
the  admirable  treatise  of  Kant  on  the  Practical  Reason : — 
the  only  essay  on  morals  which,  in  our  estimation,  approxi*- 
mates  to  a  satisfactory  estimation  of  the  range  and  character 
of  the  subject.     There  is  no  question  that,  in  our  day,  the 
science  which  is  most  imperfectly  developed,  most  narrowly 
and  illiberally  conceived,  and  which  most  imperatively  re- 
quires thorough  and  complete  reconstruction,  both  on  its  own 
account,  and  for  the  behoof  of  society  at  large,  is  moral 
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philosophy.  This  is  fully  and  explicitly  recognized  by  M. 
Comt6  in  his  late  elaborate  work,  but  the  science  is  degraded 
and  caricatured  by  his  attempted  reformation.  Ten  years 
ago  we  called  attention  to  the  necessity  for  the  reconstita- 
tion  of  morals,  in  the  pages  of  this  Review,  and  the  lapse  of 
time  has  only  rendered  its  urgency  more  obvious.  But,  after 
all,  for  the  practical  purposes  of  life,  the  best  system  of  mo- 
rals is  furnished  by  the  commandments  of  Revelation,  and 
it  is  best  communicated  from  the  pulpit,  and  by  the  example 
of  an  upright,  pure,  and  well-spent  life.  We  may,  there- 
fore, safely  conclude  with  Lord  Bacon,  John  Milton,  and 
many  other  sages  of  earlier  and  of  later  times,  that  moral 
philosophy  is  most  judiciously  excluded  from  the  ordinary 
studies  of  youth.  So  far  as  the  college  is  concerned,  we 
may  apply  the  language  of  Cicero—**  qui  secum  loqui  pote- 
nt, sermonem  alterius  non  requiret."  As  to  any  further  or 
more  profound  investigations,  they  should  be  postponed  to  a 
later  period  of  life,  when  the  judgment  becomes  more  cool 
and  sober,  the  comprehension  larger,  the  penetration  more 
perspicacious,  and  when  we  cease  to  fancy  that  we  have 
learnt  all  that  need  be  known,  as  soon  as  we  have  acquired 
a  smattering  acquaintance  with  a  subject,  which  is  lucid 
just  in  proportion  to  its  shallowness. 

Very  nearly  the  same  train  of  observations  is  applicable 
to  National  Law,  which  is  only  the  application  of  ethics  to  a 
more  limited  and  concrete  subject-matter ;  and  whose  devel- 
opment thus  becomes  much  simpler,  so  far  as  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  are  concerned,  though  more  intricate  and  per- 
plexed, as  more  deeply  **  immersed  in  matter,"  in  respect  to 
the  extension  of  the  rules  to  particular  cases.  We  are  not 
disposed  to  deny  the  utility  of  this  branch  of  learning,  so 
far  as  it  may  be  designed  as  a  philosophical  introduction  to 
municipal  law,  and  as  a  preparation  for  a  profession,  but  as 
a  general  part  of  the  higher  education,  we  deem  it  entirely 
inappropriate. 

Lord  Bacon  concurs  with  Aristotle*  in  declaring  political 
philosophy  to  be  an  unsuitable  study  for  youth.    But  in  oar 
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day  some  modification  of  this  opinion  is  apparently  requi- 
site, and  may  perhaps  be  introduced  without  departing  very 
materially  from  the  real  sentiments  of  the  great  philosophers 
who  have  uttered  this  censure.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Lord 
Bacon  spoke  of  the  youth  who  were,  in  his  times,  the  attend- 
ants upon  University  lectures.  It  was  then  the  common 
practice  to  send  boys  of  ten  and  twelve  years  of  age  to  the 
Universities,  and  to  withdraw  them  at  fifteen  or  sixteen. 
Lord  Bacon  himself  was  only  fifteen  when  he  left  Cam- 
bridge. In  the  case  of  such  students,  political  philosophy 
would  be  obviously  an  improper  pursuit.  It  may  be  sup- 
posed, too,  that  the  youth  referred  to  by  Aristotle  were  those 
below  the  age  of  the  Ephebi,  hence  under  eighteen  ;  and 
here  again,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  (and  in  the  regula- 
tion of  colleges  the  majority  must  furnish  the  rule,)  it  would 
be  an  injudicious  branch  of  study.  But  where  the  ages  of 
the  collegians  range  from  sixteen  to  twenty-two,  oftener  ap- 
proaching the  later  than  the  earlier  limit,  the  objection  of  the 
ancient  and  the  modern  philosopher  vanishes,  or  is  applica- 
ble with  materially  diminished  force.  Cessante  ratione,  ces- 
sat  lex.  It  is  especially  important  in  a  republic  that  those 
who  are  immediately  about  to  take  a  part^  more  or  less 
prominent,  in  the  discharge  of  political  functions,  should 
have  some  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  their 
duties,  with  the  character  of  the  constitution  under  which 
they  live,  with  its  relation  to  the  people  and  to  other  polities, 
and  with  the  consequences  which  may  be  expected  to  result 
from  their  own  actions,  and  from  the  different  political  mea- 
sures which  they  may  advocate  or  oppose.  So  far,  however, 
we  consider  the  education  of  the  man  as  a  citizen,  and  not 
merely  as  a  man ;  the  man  as  designed  for  the  fulfilment  of 
a  special  class  of  duties,  not  as  intended  for  the  most  eflSi- 
cient  performance  of  human  duties  in  general.  We  have 
seen  that  the  latter  is  the  more  cogent  consideration  of  the 
two  with  reference  to  collegiate  education.  But,  in  this  lat- 
ter respect,  political  philosophy  is  not  without  extensive  use. 
Besides  the  near  approximation  which  the  sum  of  th^  duties 
of  the  citizen  makes  to  the  whole  duty  of  man,  political 
philosophy  calls  actively  into  exercise  many  of  the  noblest 
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faculties  of  the  mind ;  it  trains  tbem  in  the  application  of 
Yarious  knowledge  to  the  practical  concerns  of  life,  it  ex- 
pands the  range  of  the  intellect,  and  counteracts  the  narrow 
prejudices  and  blind  bigotry  which  are  generated  by  the 
experience  and  reflection  which  are  limited  to  only  one  form 
of  government,  and  to  only  a  small  portion  of  the  political 
operations  of  the  State.  But  its  principal  efficacy  for  the 
purposes  of  the  higher  education  consists  in  its  furnishing 
the  transition  stage  from  pure  or  abstract  philosophy  to  mere 
practice  ; — in  its  exemplifying  the  combination  of  theoreti- 
cal doctrines  with  the  procedure  of  daily  action  ;  and  thus 
supplying  that  intermediate  ground  between  speculation 
and  practice,  which  exhibits  the  healthy  and  harmonious 
oonditions  of  the  most  enlightened  and  efficacious  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  life.  To  each  of  the  extremes  it  bears  the 
irtetme  relation  and  proportion  that  the  axiomata  media  of 
JLord  Bacon  bear  to  abstract  philosophy  and  unreasoning 
empiricism. 

In  Great  Britain,  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  political 
philosophy  is  rarely  taught  in  the  Universities ;  and  proba- 
bly too  little  attention  is  paid  to  it,  either  under  the  form  of 
general  politics,  or  under  the  more  special  form  of  constitu- 
tional law,  in  the  American  Colleges.  Yet,  in  this  country, 
it  has  inspired  the  able  but  unsound  work  of  Story,  the  bril- 
liant dissertations  of  Judge  Henry  and  Judge  Beverly  Tuck- 
er, and  the  admirable  treatise  of  Dr.  Lieber  on  Political 
Ethics — a  work  not  sufficiently  studied  amongst  us,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  but  deservedly  enjoying,  throughout  Europe,  the ' 
very  highest  reputation,  and  there  occupying  a  position  by 
the  side  of  Aristotle,  Bacon,  Machiavelli,  Montesquieu,  Fi- 
langicri  and  Burke. 

There  is,  however,  some  danger  of  placing  too  high  an 
estimate  on  political  philosophy,  as  a  regular  branch  of  col- 
legiate study.  It  may  serve  for  the  regulation  and  disci- 
pline of  the  mind,  but  it  can  scarcely  minister,  with  the  de- 
sirable efficiency,  in  the  class  room,  to  expansion  and  invigo- 
ration  t>f  its  powers.  It  does  not  tax  and  strain  them  suffi- 
ciently to  effectuate  a  constant  progression  in  this  respect 
It   may  constitute   an   admirable  subsidiary  study,  but  it 
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should  never  be  magnified  into  an  object  of  principal  con- 
cernment.  Indeed,  nearly  all  that  can  be  adequately  taught* 
of  this  part  of  knowledge,  may  be  very  happily  combined 
with  the  noble  study  of  history,  and  much  may  be  judicious- 
ly incorporated  into  any  series  of  lectures  on  political  econ- 
omy, which  is  only  a  subdivision  of  political  philosophy. 
For  these  reasons  we  have  not  introduced  political  philoso- 
phy into  our  programme  of  the  branches  of  ethical  science 
to  be  taught  in  colleges. 

The  Trustees  and  Faculties  of  our  collegiate  establish- 
lishments  have,  perhaps,  been  too  assiduous  in  their  efforts  to 
enforce  instruction  on  political  economy,  and  have  laid  too 
much  stress  on  its  supposed  importance.  This  is  very  prob- 
ably a  natural  consequence  of  the  tendencies  of  our  times, 
especially  in  the  most  free  and  enlightened  communities,  in 
which  the  functions  of  government  have  been  gradually  re- 
duced and  contracted,  and,  in  general  estimation,  ought  to 
be  so  reduced  and  contracted,  to  little  more  than  the  exercise 
of  those  powers  which  minister  to  the  security  of  property 
and  the  unrestrained  accumulation  of  wealth.  If  the  ob- 
jects of  government  are  rightly  limited  to  so  narrow  a  range, 
then  nearly  the  whole  of  political  philosophy  may  be  em- 
braced in  political  economy,  and  the  advantages  which  were 
supposed  to  appertain  to  the  former,  as  a  part  of  collegiate 
education,  will  belong  in  an  inferior  degree  to  the  latter. 
But,  if  the  theory  of  government  and  society  includes  a 
much  wider  circle  than  the  theory  of  wealth,  and  the  latter 
is  contemplated  as  merely  one  of  the  subordinate  divisions 
of  the  former,  then  the  study  of  political  philosophy  must  be 
in  many  respects  a  more  important  and  valuable,  as  well  as 
a  more  comprehensive  pursuit  than  political  economy.  In- 
deed, the  entire  dependence  of  the  part  on  the  whole  to 
which  it  belongs,  and  the  extreme  danger  of  treating  the 
part  separately  from  the  discussion  of  the  whole,  induced  M. 
Comte  to  deny  the  possibility  of  constructing  any  valid  sci- 
ence of  political  economy.  His  objections  have  been  ex- 
amined and  canvassed  by  Mr.  Mill,  and  so  far  as  they  are 
contemplated  by  him,  they  have  been  deprived  of  much  of 
their  cogency,  but  he  has  failed  to  consider  them  from  the 
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same  elevated  point  of  view  from  which  they  were  origi- 
nally discovered;  and,  singularly  enough,  after  this  formal 
refutation  in  his  logic,  Mr.  Mill  takes  no  notice  of  them,  nor 
of  M .  Comic's  other  observations  on  the  general  subject,  in 
the  treatise  which  he  has  professedly  written  to  exhibit  the 
modern  doctrines  of  political  economy. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  political  economy,  as  a  collegi- 
ate pursuit,  only  shares  the  benefits  attributable  to  political 
philosophy,  and  shares  them  only  in  an  inferior  degree.  It 
is  a  special  merit  which  it  possesses,  that  it  is  more  simple, 
more  systematic,  more  commodious,  more  readily  compre- 
hended, and  requires  for  its  appreciation  a  smaller  range  of 
experience  and  a  narrower  circle  of  information. 

We  have  not  alleged,  as  an  objection  to  the  study  of  po- 
litical economy,  though  fully  cognizant  of  the  fact,  that  it  is 
still  only  a  conjectural  or  hypothetical  science.  This  defect 
can  only  unfit  it  for  the  collegiate  course  so  far  as  it  may  be 
taught  as  a  precise  and  fixed  body  of  established,  and  not  so 
far  as  it  furnishes  an  arena  for  the  exercise  of  the  mind. 
Whatever  serious  disadvantage  may  spring  from  this  source 
is  due  to  the  Professor  and  not  to  the  doctrine.  We  think, 
indeed,  that  very  loose  and  inaccurate  notions  are  prevalent 
on  the  subject  of  political  economy,  both  among  those  who 
recognize,  and  those  who  disclaim  the  pretensions  of  this 
science.  It  has  no  title  to  the  certainty,  the  importance,  or 
the  range  of  application  which  the  first  suppose ;  it  is  not  as 
arbitrary,  as  unsettled,  or  as  nugatory  as  the  latter  imagine. 
It  is  a  provisional  systematization,  more  or  less  true,  of  a 
vast  body  of  facts  and  inductions,  valid  or  hypothetical,  in 
regard  to  the  most  general,  but  the  least  elevated  phenomena 
of  social  action,  These  still  wait  philosophical  interpreta- 
tion ;  their  present  co-ordination,ought  never  to  be  regarded 
as  an}'  thing  more  than  a  temporary  exposition.  But,  con- 
templated even  in  this  light,  political  economy  adapts  itself 
admirably  to  the  purposes  of  collegiate  education,  possessing 
some  recommendations  which  are  peculiar  to  itself,  and  pre- 
senting the  same  claims,  though  in  a  slighter  degree,  which 
are  iccorded  to  political  philosophy. 

Both  of  these  are,  however,  to  a  very  great  extent  depend- 
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entupon  history,  from  which  the  most  of  these  facts  must  be 
derived,  and.  which  furnishes  such  a  vast  and  varied  body  of 
examples  for  their  use  and  illustration.  The  condition  of 
the  world,  at  any  period,  is  but  the  summation  and  develop- 
ment of  its  past  conditions  in  preceding  periods.  The  dis- 
coveries of  to-day  are  but  the  blossoming  of  the  seeds  which 
had  been  planted,  or  had  sprung  up  yesterday  ;  and  the  ne- 
cessities, as  the  appliances  of  the  hour,  are  only  the  conse- 
quences of  earlier  effort  and  -experience,  and  development. 
Thus,  any  adequate  education,  whether  special  or  general, 
demands  a  competent  acquaintance  with  history,  which  was 
beautifully  described  by  Cicero  as  the  witness  of  the  ages, 
the  light  of  truth,  the  life  of  memory,  the  guide  of  life,  and 
the  messenger  of  antiquit}'.  Yet,  i\  ough  it  lends  its  neces- 
sary aid  to  all  speculation  and  all  practice ;  gives  life,  signi- 
ficance, truth  and  compensation  to  all  sqience,  and  theory, 
and  action  ;  is  a  most  effective  ministrant  in  the  discharge  of 
public  as  well  as  private  duties ;  adds  fulness  and  assurance 
to  professional  avocations,  and  grace  and  c  ignity  to  all  so- 
cial intercourse ; — notwithstanding  all  these  claims,  it  has 
never  had  that  consideration  accorded  to  it  which  it  so  richly 
merits.  Let  it  be  observed  that,  while  it  enlarges  and  strength- 
ens "the  mind,  cultivates  the  various  intellectual  powers,  and 
most  efficiently  subserves  the  purposes  of  general  education, 
there  is  no  special  pursuit  in  life,  and  no  special  duty,  which 
can  afford  to  renounce  its  assistance. 

By  all  means,  then,  history  should  occupy  a  prominent 
position  in  the  circle  of  collegiate  studies.  But  it  is  not 
facts,  nor  is  it  the  details  of  history  which  should  be  princi- 
pally taught,  but  it  is  the  principles  by  which  facts  are  to  be 
criticised  and  estimated,  the  mode  of  gathering  and  arrang- 
ing them  judiciously,  and  the  manner  of  applying  them  with 
confidence  and  success.  Thus,  the  greatest  advantage,  both 
as  respects  the  general  formation  and  culture  of  the  mind," 
and  the  future  employment  of  the  knowledge  acquired,  is  to 
be  gained  from  the  sedulous  cultivation  of  history  in  colle- 
giate establishments.  Any  detached  portion  of  the  annals  of 
any  nation,  mastered  in  'the  spirit  we  propose,  will  be  pro- 
ductive of  more  valuable  results   as   an  agency  of  intellec- 
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tual  improvemeDty  and  as  a  preparation  for  further  researches^ 
than  all  the  details^  of  all  the  long  chronicles,  of  ^11  ages  and 
nations,  swallowed  in  the  crude  state,  repeated  by  rote,  or 
read  over  hastily  as  an  idle  amusement. 

We  arrive  at  length  at  the  highest  branches  of  philosophy 
— those  which  are  most  censured,  most  abhorred,  least  un- 
derstood, and  least  attended  to — metaphysics  and  logic.  It 
is  true  that  some  little  instruction  is  given,  in  both,  in  most  of 
our  colle]g;es ; — ^but  what  sort  of  instruction  7  The  most  mti- 
tilated,  the  most  fragmentary,  the  moat  curtailed,  the  most 
diluted,  the  most  superficial,  and  the  most  ridiculous.  These 
great  departments  of  knowledge  and  education  are  merely 
carricatured  by  the  manner  in  which  they  are  ordinarily  stu- 
died ; — and  this  is  more  especially  the  case  with  regard  to 
logic  than  to  metaphysics.  A  brief  abridgment  of  Scotch 
psychology,  which  bears  about  the  same  relation  to  meta- 
physical science  that  a  tadpole  docs  to  a  crocodile,  is  nearly 
all  that  is  ordinarily  pretended  to  be  taught  of  the  latter.  In 
logic,  the  common  practice,  when  studied  at  all,  has  been  to 
desoend  to  Hedge,  or  to  Watts,  whose  treatise  has  less  to  do 
with  logic  than  with  astronomy.  Sometimes,  in  late  years^ 
a  wonderful  ascent  has  been  made  to  the  elevation  of  Arch- 
bishop Whateley's  work  : — and  what  that  is  good  for,  ^end 
what  it  is  not  good  for,  may  be  most  satisfactorily  learnt 
from  Sir  William  Hamilton's  luminous  and  most  interesting 
paper  on  logic  in  the  present  discussions.  From  him,  too^ 
may  best  be  learnt  the  reasons  which  render  metaphysics 
and  logic  so  pre-eminently  useful  as  parts  of  collegiate  edu- 
cation. We  are  not  disposed  to  weaken,  by  any  comments 
of  our  own,  what  has  been  so  admirably  said  by  him  on  this 
topic.  Conceding,  which  we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to 
do,  all  that  has  ever  been  remarked  on  the  score  of  the  ulte- 
rior inutility  of  these  great  and  difficult  studies,  their  pecu- 
liar value  and  efficiency,  as  instruments  of  a  healthy,  gene- 
rous, and  enlarged  education,  still  remain  unimpaired.  We 
are  not  alone  in  attributing  the  vagueness  of  modern  specu- 
lation,— the  universal  prevalence  of  unsuspected  fallacies, — 
the  weakness  and  invalidity  of  modern  argumentation, — and 
the  popular  acceptance  of  the  most  pernicious  sophisms, — 
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to  the  general  neglect  of  metaphysics,  and  more  especially  of 
logic,  during  the  recent  centuries.  Nor  are  we  without  hope 
that  the  example  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  and  the  cogency 
of  his  expositions,  may  again  restore,  after  a  long  oblivion, 
these  noble  branches  of  speculation  to  their  legitimate  place 
in  collegiate  education,  and  in  popular  estimation.  We  com- 
mend his  strictures  on  the  subject  most  cordially  to  the  ap* 
preciation  of  our  readers,  feeling  almost  confidently  assured 
that,  if  they  duly  apprehend  and  soberly  weigh  his  argu- 
ments, they  will  agree  with  us  in  desiring  to  see  metaphys* 
ics  and  logic  once  more  welcomed  in  our  colleges,  as  the 
best  discipline  for  the  amplification  of  the  powers  and  the 
extension  of  the  capacities  of  students. 

We  have  left  to  the  last  the  consideration  of  the  ancient 
and  modern  languages.  The  latter,  though  rarely  taught  in 
our  institutions  to  any  very  considerable  extent,  are  lustily 
advocated  by  the  noisy  and  unreflecting  crowd  pf  outsiders, 
and  sometimes  by  indiscreet  partisans  within  the  academi* 
cal  precincts.  The  former  tongues,  though  habitually  com* 
municated,  and  usually  with  very  inefficient  scholarship,  are 
just  as  lustily  decried  as  useless  in  aflter  life,  and  as  minis- 
tering to  no  ulterior  good. 

We  shall  first  briefly  despatch  the  modern  languages.  We 
assent  most  cordially  to  all  that  is  said  simply  in  their  praise, 
and  without  the  design  of  exaggerating  their  importance  at 
the  expense  of  their  elder  brethren.  The  attainment  of  one 
or  more  of  them  is  essential  in  our  times  to  any  education 
professing  to  be  even  moderately  complete  ;  but  they  are  not 
well  adapted  either  for  the  modes  of  instruction  peculiar  to 
colleges,  or  for  the  purposes  especially  contemplated  as  the 
legitimate  aims  of  collegiate  teaching.  To  be  prosecuted 
with  effect,  they  must  be  studied  in  an  entirely  different  man- 
ner, and  with  totally  different  objects,  from  those  which 
should  characterize  the  thorough  indoctrination  into  the  mys- 
teries of  ancient  literature.  The  modern  languages  are,  or 
ought  to  be,  acquired  for  their  direct  and  immediate  uses, 
rather  than  for  any  indirect  or  consequential  services  which 
they  may  be  calculated  to  render.  We  desire  to  learn  to 
speak,  to  read,  and  to  write  them  ; — not  to  study  the  exem<^ 
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plars  of  literary  compositian,  the  general  laws  of  taste,  or 
the  philosophy  of  grammar  and  the  organization  of  language. 
They  are  living  tongues,  and  must  be  studied  in  consonance 
with  their  living  application.  Conversation,  and  the  habitual 
exercise  in  the  pronunciation,  translation,  and  writing  of 
these  languages  are  the  appropriate  methods  to  be  employed 
in  their  acqusition,  and  are  only  partially  applicable  to  those 
of  antiquity,  These  modes  accord  much  more  readily  with 
the  retirement  of  private  tuition,  than  with  the  promiscuous 
publicity  of  the  lecture-room.  Unquestionably,  in  any  com- 
plete collegiate  establishment,  ample  provision  should  be 
made  for  the  fullest  instruction  in  these  languages,  because 
they  have  a  direct  and  very  extensive  value  both  in  after 
life  and  in  the  completion  of  a  liberal  education  ; — because 
they  may  be  more  readily  acquired  at  College  than  at  atiy 
anterior  or  subsequent  period ; — and  because  a  college  should 
always  provide,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  requisite  means  for 
gaining  that  learning  which  may  be  of  too  difficult,  uncer- 
tain, inconvenient,  or  expensive  acquisition  elsewhere.  This 
last  consideration  should  have  great  weight  in  determining 
what  chairs  should  be  established  in  a  great  University, 
though  it  should  not  regulate  the  selection  of  the  studies 
which  should  be  imperatively  prescribed  to  all  the  students. 
It  renders  expedient,  when  the  means  and  the  scope  of  the 
institution  will  permit  it,  the  endowment  of  chairs  of  those 
other  languages  of  the  cultivated  East  or  of  other  times,  the 
Hebrew,  the  Arabic,  the  Persic,  the  Sanscrit,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  the  Provencal,  &c.,  though  their  acquisition  should 
be  left  entirely  optional  with  the  students  or  their  parents,  as 
should  also  the  majority  of  the  modern  languages.  We  are 
thus  decidedly  in  favour  of  affording  the  means  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  various  tongues  in  our  larger  colleges,  but  we 
would  not  render  the  study  of  any  but  the  ancient  compul- 
sory to  any  great  extent,  and  we  would  dissever  them  from 
the  regular  curriculum  of  the  class-room,  and  cultivate  them 
in  the  somewhat  cloistral  seclusion  of  private  lecture-rooms. 
Before  leaving  this  branch  of  the  subject  we  would  observe, 
that  the  modern  languages  cultivate  much  fewer  powers  of 
the  mind,  and  cultivate  them  in  a  much  slighter  degree,  than 
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the  study  of  those  classic  tongues  which  have  been  justly 
dignified  for  fifteen  centuries  with  the  designation  of  Hu- 
mane Letters. 

To  the  humanities,  then,  as  the  last  topic  of  our  present 
iiiquiry,  we  now  turn.     An  appellation  apparently  so  discon- 
nected from  any  of  the  obvious  characteristics  of  the  ancient 
languages,  can  scarcely  have  been  bestowed  upon  th^m,  by 
the  familiar  usage  of  all  nations,  without  some  latent  pro- 
priety— some  instinctive  and  intimate  association  of  ideas, 
which  it  might  be  interesting  to  detect.     We  have  no  doubt, 
and  we  think  it  could  be  proved  by  abundant  and  conclusive 
evidence,  that  the  terms,  Litterae  Humaniores  and  Humani- 
tas,  have  received  their  customary  signification  from  the  fact, 
that,  in  all  that  strengthens  and  deveiopes  the  intellect  of 
man,  and  gives  grace,  finish,  and  various  accomplishments 
to  the  man  full-formed  in  all  the  higher  capacities  of  his 
nature — in  all  that  tends  to  the  most  perfect  education  of  the 
moral  sentiments,  the  tastes,  and  the  reflective  powers  of 
man,  the  classic  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome  has  been 
proved,  by  long  experience,  to  be  the  most  eflicacious  disci- 
pline that  can  be  applied.     The  diligent  acquisition  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  with  the  concomitant  study  of  the 
splendid  remains  of  ancient  genius  and  wisdom,  in  which 
they  are  perpetuated,  is  no  mere  exercise  of  the  memory,  no 
ordinary  practice  of  routine,  but  a  discipline  which  taxes, 
tests,  and  invigorates  every  faculty  of  the  mind  and  every 
feeling  of  the  heart ;  and  calls  into  luxuriant  bloom  the  latent 
energies  of  our  being,  and  all  the  highest  capacities  of  hu- 
manity, which,  without  the  variety  of  the  stimulant  thus  ap- 
plied, might  be  dormant  forever.     There  are  three  regular 
stages  in  the  growth  of  each  individual  mind,  which  succeed 
each  other  in  uniform  order,  and,  if  ever  transposed,  are  so 
only  in  a  few  exceptional  cases  and  in  consequence  of  artifi- 
cial misdirection.     It   would  seem  probable  that,  as  in  the 
succession  of  geological  stratifications,  one  may  rather  be 
absent  altogether  than  out  of  its  due  place.     These  stages 
are,  first,  the  memory,  the  faculty  of  simple  acquisition  and 
retention,  the  earliest  manifestation  of  the  dawning  mind. 
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This,  if  cultivated  alone,  or  at  the  expense  of  others,  pro- 
duces mere  pedantry  and  useless  display.  The  second  stage 
is  the  imagination,  the  instrument  of  genius  and  invention, 
poetic  or  practical,  which,  if  unaccompanied  with  learning 
and  unrestrained  by  reason,  runs  into  extravagance,  eccen- 
tricity, or  wild  and  chimerical  speculation.  The  last  stage 
is  that  of  the  judgment,  of  inference  and  comparison,  of 
what'is  usually  regarded  as  peculiarly  the  reasoning  faculty, 
which  is,  however,  in  its  healthiest  exercise,  a  combination 
of  the  three  processes.  This,  too,  if  exclusively  developed, 
generates  a  narrowness  of  thought ;  a  shortness  of  intellec- 
tual vision,  a  hardness  of  heart,  a  barrenness  of  sentiment, 
a  selfishness,  and  an  incredulity,  which  constitute  the  famil- 
iar characteristics  of  the  narrow-minded  and  illiberal  man. 
The  most  perfect  development  of  the  collegian  is  that  which 
harmonizes  and  adunates  the  characteristics  of  these  three 
stages  ;  blending  all  in  due  subordination,  cultivating  all  as- 
siduously, but  preserving  their  natural  and  healthy  relations 
to  each  other,  their  reciprocal  interdependence,  and  their 
cordial  concurrence.  None  should  be  checked  or  dwarfed, 
but  all  expanded  ;  and  their  normal  succession  will  perpetu- 
ate the  due  submission  of  the  others  to  the  preponderating 
influence  of  the  mature  reason.  Indeed,  if  any  preference 
may  be  shown,  it  should  be  to  the  culture  of  the  memory 
and  imagination,  because  it  is  certain  that  the  habitual  influ- 
ences of  manhood  tend  to  cultivate  the  mere  judgment  in 
excess,  and  will  thus  counteract  any  slight  excess  in  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  two  earlier  faculties.  It  is  the  peculiar  merit 
of  the  ancient  languages  that  they  do  efiectually  develope 
these  various  tendencies  of  the  mind,  and  all  their  dependent 
powers,  with  the  perfect  and  invigorating  harmony  desired. 
Other  studies  train  either  single  or  partial  powers  of  the  in- 
tellect, or  train  all  in  undue  proportions,  and  in  dislocated 
relations ;  this  alone  fully  follows  nature,  as  the  unerring 
guide,  and  is  calculated  to  produce  those  wholesome  results 
which  are  sure  to  follow  when  we  sagely  obey  the  inspiration 
of  nature.  For  these  reasons  we  acknowledge  the  wisdom 
of  our  ancestors,  and  concede  to  the  study  of  the  classics  the 
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iirst  place,  far  beyond  the  reach  of  competition  in  the  array 
of  those  branches  of  knowledge  which  are  appropriate  to 
collegiate  education. 

It  would  have  been  easy  and  grateful  had  our  space  per- 
mitted, to  have  repeated  familiar  argume:its,  and  to  have  en- 
tered into  a  fuller  proof  of  the  value  and  utility  of  the  an- 
cient languages  in  collegiate  study.  But  it  is  unnecessary 
to  retrace  the  ground  so  exquisitely  trodden  by  the  late  Hugh 
S.  Legare.  We  might  have  pointed  to  the  immediate  appli- 
cation and  universal  use  of  classical  learning  in  all  the 
walks  of  life  ; — as  the  only  efficient  instruction  in  grammar 
and  the  organization  of  language,  even  in  the  grammar  and 
constitution  of  our  mother  tongue  ; — and  as  the  indispensa- 
ble preliminary  to  any  general  or  liberal  attainments  in  pro- 
fessional avocations,  or  in  any  other  knowledge.  But  we 
disdain  to  degrade  a  noble  subject  by  dwelling  too  particu- 
larly on  advantages  which  are  only  secondary.  Moreover, 
these  have  been  briefly  but  ably  indicated  by  Sir  William 
Hamilton  in  his  essay  **  On  the  Conditions  of  Classical 
Learning,"  wherein  he  conclusively  shows  that  the  three 
learned  professions  of  law,  physic,  and  divinity  have  sunk  in 
Scotland  to  their  present  pitiable  degradation  solely  from  the 
long  continued  indiflference  to  classical  studies. 

The  disparagement  of  the  classics  is  no  novelty,  though 
many  of  its  self-sufficient  modern  censors  are  ignorant  that 
the  battle  has  been  often  ably  fought  before,  and  always  de- 
cided against  them  by  the  intelligence  and  common  sense  of 
every  community.  The  warfare  commenced  with  the  per- 
secution of  Reuchlin  and  Erasmus  by  the  illiterate  monks, 
and  of  Budoeus  and  Rabelais  by  the  ignorant  friars ;  the  at- 
tack of  dullness  was  repelled  by  the  Epistolce  Obscurorum 
Virorum  and  the  veracious  chronicles  of  Gargantua  and 
Pantagruel.  The  feud  was  re-opened  by  Sir  William  Tem- 
ple, Swift,  and  Boyle,  but  this  three-headed  Cerberus  was 
crushed  by  the  ponderous  club  of  Bentley.  It  has  been  fre- 
quently agitated  since  by  inferior  men,  always  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  signal  defeat.  The  whole  question  has  been  sedu- 
*lously  examined  by  the  writers  on  Paedagogy  on  the  Euro- 
pean Continent ;  and  with  an  impartiality,  a  sobriety,  a  fQll- 
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oess  of  learning,  of  observation,  of  experience,  and  of  phir 
losopby,  which  can  scarcely  be  combined  elsewhere  for  the 
same  purpose.  We  are  assured  by  Sir  William  Hamilton 
that  the  result  to  which  they  have  come,  re-establishes,  on 
firmer  grounds  than  ever,  the  supremacy  of  this  admirable 
branch  of  education. 

**  When  classical  learning  has  been  vigorously  cultivated, 
says  he,  the  most  powerful  attacks  have  only  ended  in  the 
purification  and  improvement  of  its  study.  In  Germany  and 
Holland,  in  Italy,  and  even  in  France,  objections,  not  unrea- 
sonable, have  been  made  to  an  exclusive  and  indiscriminate 
classical  education  ;  but  the  experimental  changes  they  de- 
termined, have  only  shown  in  their  result,  that  ancient  litera- 
ture may  be  more  eflectually  cultivated  in  the  school,  if  not 
cultivated  alone ;  and  that,  whilst  its  study,  if  properly 
directed,  is  absolutely  the  means  towards  an  harmonious  de- 
velopment of  the  faculties — the  one  end  of  all  liberal  edu- 
cation ;  yet,  that  this  mean  is  not  always  relatively  the  best, 
when  circumstances  do  not  allow  of  its  full  and  adequate 
application."    (p.  329.) 

Wc  have  now  run  over,  and  cursorily  estimated  the  com- 
parative merits  of  the  different  branches  of  collegiate  study 
for  the  purposes  of  general  education  ;  and  the  conclusions 
to  which  we  have  come,  induce  us  to  arrange  them  in  the 
order  of  their  importance,  almost  inversely  to  the  order  con- 
ceded to  them  in  popular  estimation.  First,  beyond  all 
question,  we  place  the  Aticient  Languages ;  next.  Philoso- 
phy, including  Logic,  Metaphysics,  History,  Political  Econ- 
omy and  Political  Philosophy  ;  then  Matliematics ;  and,  last- 
ly, Modern  Languages  and  the  Physical  Sciences.  None  of 
•  these  departments  would  we  exclude  from  the  circle  of  a 
liberal  education,  but  we  would  not  exaggerate  the  value,  or 
cultivate  the  pursuit  of  the  lower  studies  at  the  expense  of 
the  higher;  nor  prosecute  branches,  appertaining  to  special 
education,  to  the  injury  of  those  which  peculiarly  ministerto 
the  general  discipline  of  the  intellect 

We  have,  as  we  expected,  only  examined  two  of  the  four 
heads  into  which  our  subject  divided  itself,  yet  we  have 
already  transgressed  our  intended  limits.    We.leave  the  elu- 
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cidation  of  the  two  other  divisions,  in  regard  to  which  very 
erroneous  ideas  prevail,  to  be  gathered  from  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  Discossions,  which  we  can  most  cordially  com* 
mend  to  public  favour,  as  embracing  both  much  curious  in* 
formation  and  much  interesting  instruction  in  regard  to  the 
whole  subject  of  education,  and  those  dependent  topics, 
whose  due  consideration  materially  affects  the  welfare  of 
every  community. 

Virginia.  G.  F.  H. 


Art.  II. — Ramsey's  Annals  op  Tennessee. 

The  Annals  of  Tennessee^  to  the  end  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen^ 
tury:  comprising  its  settlement^  as  the  Watauga  Asso* 
ciation,  from  1769  to  1707;  [a^]  a  part  of  North- Caro* 
Una,  from  1777  to  1784;  [as]^  the  State  of  Franklin, 
from  1784  to  1788;  [a*]  apart  of  North- Carolina,  from 
1788  to  1790;  [as]  the  Territory  of  the  United  States^ 
South  of  the  Ohio,  from  1790  to  1796,  [and  as]  the  State 
of  Tennessee,  from  1796  to  1800.  By  J.  G.  M.  Ramsey, 
A.M.,  M.D.,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  East  Ten- 
nessee Historical  and  Antiquarian  Society ;  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Historical  Society  of  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia ;  Corresponding  Member  of  the  American  Ethnolo- 
gical Societ}',  etc.  Charleston :  Walker  &  James.  1858* 

There  is  one  point  of  view  in  which  American  history 
may  be  found  to  illustrate  that  of  far  older  nations ;  in  which 
we  may  trace  their  natural  and  gradual  progresses,  through 
a  period  and  conditions  in  respect  to  which  they  themselves 
are  now  ignorant  and  silent.  This  advantage  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  developments,  in  regard  to  the  American  colo«- 
iiies,  were  all  mad^e  directly  under  the  eye  of  a  superior 
civilization^  which  not  only  possessed  the  capacity  for  ap- 
preciating a  morarand  social  progress,  and  of  philosophizing 
upon  it,  but  was  possessed  also  of  the  means  for  patting  its 
22 
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discoveries  on  record.     There  is,  accordingly,  no  history  of 
European  nations  quite  so  lucid  as  that  of  our  country, 
-whether  as  regards  the  native  redmen  of  the  region,  or  the 
-white  colonists  to  whom   they  finally  succunabed.     The  cir- 
cumstances of  the  time  in  which  the  discovery  and  settle- 
ment of  the  country  were   made,  were  all  such  as  to  strip 
the  unknown  of  all  its  mysteries,  to  make  its  secrets  intelli- 
gible to  the  understanding,  and  to  bring  all  its  properties  to 
the  test  of  a  severe  thought  which  science  had  sufiiciently 
enlightened  for  this  purpose.     Accordingly,  the  early  history 
of  the  country  is  free  from  fable.    There  are  no  '*  Gorgons, 
no  chimera's  dire''  to  distress  ignorance  with  superstition, 
and  afford  room  for  invention  to  fabricate  her  ingenious  fic- 
tions.   The  white  man  stood  upon  an  eminence  from  which 
he  was  enabled  to  observe  the  full  play  of  the  passions  oi 
the  savage  ;  to  note  clearly  all  his  habits ;  to  trace  his  secret 
faith  and  feelings  to  their   natural  causes ;  to  see  him,  in 
brief,  in  the  naked  simplicity  of  a  primitive  nature  totally 
unembarrassed  by  the  arts  of  convention  ;  and  to  put  on  re- 
cord, in  ineffaceable   characters,  for  universal  study,  all  the 
discoveries  which  he  made.    It  may  be  said  with  safety  that 
the  Aborigines  of  America  are,  accordingly,  much  better 
known  to  the  historian  and  philosopher  than  those  of  any 
other  region.    This  is  certainly  true  as  respects  the  absolute 
condition  in  which  we  found  them.  It  may  be  that  we  really 
know  little  or  nothing  of  their  origin ;  of  the  wild  and  won- 
derful events  that  undoubtedly  must  have  been  of  continual 
occurrence,  for  thousands  of  years,  among  thousands  of  dis- 
tinct peoples,  occupying  the  region,  and  more  or  less  remark- 
able for  their  powers  and  performances.    They,  no  doubt, 
went  through  a  career  as  capricious,  as  full  of  strange  vi- 
cissitudes, great  triumphs  and  reverses,  as  any  races  that 
ever  lived.   Of  course,  there  is  an  unknown  past,  the  secrets 
of  which  we  shall  vainly  try  to  fathom.    We  have  proofs  of 
antecedent  races,  of  which  we  only  know  that  they  had  at- 
tained a  civilization  very  far  beyond  that  of  the  redmen^  as 
Ahown  to  us  at  the  coming  of  Columbus.    Of  th^»  we  are 
suffered  to  know  no  more.    But  our  reference  is  not  to  these. 
Speaking,  now,  of  tte  redmen  alone,  it  is,  however,  certain 
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that  they  are  far  better  knowa  to  us  than  were  the  early 
Egyptians,  Greeks,  Saracens  and  Germans  to  the  historians 
of  contemporaneous  nations.  We  are  better  able  to  describe 
them  and  to  analyze  their  properties  of  moral  and  capacity. 
We  labour  under  no  delusion  in  regard  to  their  attributes  or 
performances.  They  afford  us  no  marvels,  no  wonders  about 
which  thought  and  science  may  bewilder  themselves,  as  is 
the  common  case  in  other  written  histories  of  the  Eastern 
and  European  world. 

With  the  early  white  colonists  of  America,  whether  of 
Spain,  France  or  England,  the  same  circumstances  enable 
us  to  read  their  career  with  equal  clearness.  Civilization, 
carrying  with  it  the  press,  that  agent  of  universal  diffusion^ 
h£is  stript  their  progress  of  all  that  mystery  which  might 
have  given  free  scope  to  fiction.  We  see  them  as  they  cross 
the  seas,  and  as  they  plant  their  stakes  in  the  wild  territo- 
ries of  the  heathen.  The  rival  races  confront  each  other  in 
the  sight  of  the  world.  The  facts  belonging  to  both  are  ap- 
parent at  a  glance.  There  can  be  no  concealment.  We 
witness  the  encounter  that  follows  between  them ;  we  see 
them  as  they  sway,  to  and  fro,  in  alternate  success  and  de- 
feat, until  the  close  of  the  event,  when  one  of  the  parties 
disappears.  To  repeat,  the  history  of  American  coloniza- 
tion by  the  Europeans,  and  of  the  progress,  subsequently,  by 
their  descendants,  is  probably  a  more  truthful  history  than 
was  ever  any  where  put  on  record.  As  we  muse,  we  behold 
the  solitary  white  pioneer  passing  a  few  paces  out  of  the 
bounds  hitherto  assigned  to  the  settlements  of  his  people. 
He  is  endowed  with  curiosity  and  patient  adventure.  He  is 
hardy  and  enterprising.  He  has  borrowed  some  of  the  hab- 
its of  the  native  hunters  of  the  wilderness,  and  has  imbibed 
some  of  their  tastes.  In  addition  to  the  courage  and  cun- 
ning of  the  redman,  he  carries  with  him  the  resources  of  a 
higher  genius.  Civilization  has  armed  him  with  weapons  of 
superior  power,  and  a  certain  share  of  the  intelligence  which 
belongs  to  his  race,  is  brought  to  co-operate  with  the  instincts 
of  the  individual.  He  passes,  with  curious  spirit  and  fearless 
heart,  out  of  the  customary  ranges.  He  ascends  the  un* 
known  barriers  of  rook,  and  breaks  liis  way  through  tbe 
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tangled  walls  of  the  forest.  He  looks  down  upon  new  lands 
of  luxuriance  and  beauty.  He  hears  the  murmur  of  hurry- 
ing waters  that  press  forward  to  the  embrace  with  unknown 
seas.  He  follows,  under  their  guidance.  He  prepares  the 
way  for  his  people  ;  selects  the  garden  spot  which  most  de- 
lights his  eye,  and  returns  to  bring  with  him  his  kindred. 
He  plants  his  cabin  in  the  wild,  secures  it  with  his  pickets, 
and  sets  watchful  eyes  to  note  the  approach  of  hostile  foot- 
steps. Then  follows  the  struggle  which  requires  that  he 
shall  keep  bravely  what  he  has  so  adventurously  won.  The 
signs  of  the  lurking  enemy  are  detected  by  a  skill  and  vigi- 
lance as  curious  and  sleepless  as  his  own.  The  attack  suc- 
ceeds ;  the  defence  ;  the  retreat ;  and  incident  rapidly  pur- 
suing incident,  crowded  with  all  the  circumstances  of  a  roost 
capricious  partisan  warfare,  render  the  struggle  between  the 
parties  a  drama  of  the  most  exciting  character.  All  the  facts 
are  apparent — upon  the  surface — and  are  unsusceptible  of 
perversion.  There  is  nothing  which  can,  or  need  be,  con- 
cealed, as  to  the  progress  or  the  conflict.  Details  may  be 
lost,  but  their  lack  does  not  operate  to  render  difficult  our 
judgment  upon  the  leading  event ;  and  whether  our  object  is 
the  knowledge  of  the  progress,  or  of  the  character  and  morals 
of  the  parties  engageil  in  urging  or  opposing  it,  we  are 
equally  sure  of  our  facts.  These  are  beyond  dispute,  and 
where  history  does  not  attempt  to  narrate,  she  equally  for- 
bears to  invent.  She  confesses  her  ignorance  honestly,  and 
thus  establishes  her  claim  to  fullest  faith  in  all  those  respects 
upon  which  she  ofiers  testimony. 

It  is  in  this  particular  that  the  American  history  ranks  in 
authority  above  all  others.  We  have  few  mistakes  of  fact 
to  revise,  no  superstitions  to  discard,  and  if  our  philosophies 
lack  a  value  proportioned  to  that  of  our  data  and  criteria, 
the  deficiency  is  one  which  our  recorded  material  will  at  all 
times  enable  us  to  repair.  No  doubt  our  philosophy  has 
made  many  mistakes,  as  well  in  respect  to  our  own  ances- 
tral colonists,  as  in  regard  to  the  redmen ;  but  our  errors  are 
deficiencies,  rather  than  errors,  and  arise  mostly  £rom  the  fact 
that  we  have  not  yet  fairly  begun  to  meditate  upon  our  ma- 
terial.   We  have  fed  without  dige^ion  ;  have  been  content 
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with  mere  facts,  and  have  done  little  towards  their  grouping. 
The  sources  of  our  adventure,  our  character,  our  performan- 
ces, have  had  too  little  of  our  consideration,  and  where  our 
history  fails  us,  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  our  philosophy  has 
not  been  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  We  have  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently grouped  our  facts  in  due  relation  with  each  other,  for 
the  uses  of  the  historian.  This  duty  belongs  to  the  chroni- 
cler. His  is  the  labour  of  love  which  collects  the  scattered 
evidence ;  which  sits  patiently  by  the  bedside  of  the  dying 
octogenarian,  and  records  his  mumbling  testimonies.  He 
does  not  affect  the  historian,  which  implies  digestion  quite  as 
much  as  narration.  He  is  content  to  be  the  accumulator, 
the  preserver,  the  recorder,  the  keeper  of  the  archives  and 
not  their  analyst.  It  is  fortunate  that  there  is  at  present  a 
large  and  increasing  number  of  these  modest  labourers  in  a 
too  much  neglected  vineyard,  who  are  gathering  and  bind- 
ing together  the  wasting  sheaves  of  our  history ;  making 
amends  to  the  past  for  neglect,  and  constituting  themselves 
large  creditors  of  the  future.  These  labourers  were  much 
needed  in  the  South.  We  have  been  but  too  indifferent  to 
our  memorials,  and  the  histories  of  our  ancestors.  The  re- 
proach is  due  to  most  people  who  are  devoted  exclusively  to 
agriculture,  and  whose  sparseness  of  population  seems  to 
forbid  literature.  Our  materials  are  abundant  for  the  pre- 
paration of  chronicles,  as  lively  and  stirring,  as  picturesque 
if  not  so  imposing,  as  those  of  Froissart  and  Monstrelet ; 
and,  with  devotees  to  the  toil  in  all  the  States,  they  might 
each  give  to  the  world  collections  as  interesting  and  various 
as  those  of  Baker,  Grafton,  Holinshead  and  Stow.  Frois- 
sart, by  the  way,  was  a  great  artist,  who  did  quite  as  much 
for  his  material,  perhaps,  as  it  has  done  for  him  ;  and  it  will 
require  of  the  chronicler,  who  shall  undertake  to  tread  in  his 
footsteps,  that  he  shall  possess  a  large  infusion  of  the  ele- 
ments necessary  to  the  painter  and  the  poet,  as  well  as  the 
antiquary  and  philosopher.  But  the  materials,  carefully 
gathered,  delivered  in  simple  style,  and  brought  together  in 
appropriate  relationship,  would,  no  doubt,  quite  as  much 
enrich  our  literature  as  most  of  the  British  and  other  chroni- 
cled histories  that  we  have  mentioned ;  few  of  them  doing 
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more  than  making  simple  records  of  the  facts  of  early  his- 
tory, in  the  early  progress  of  the  nation,  for  the  use  of  the 
fature  artist  and  historian. 

We  congratulate  ourselves  that  the  labour  has  been  begun 
among  us,  and  that  the  chroniclers,  now  in  the  field  of  our 
early  history,  are  not  too  late  to  rescue  from  utter  loss,  all 
that  is  essential  to  a  proper  knowledge  of  what  our  ances- 
tors have  done,  and  by  what  processes  they  have  wrought 
We  have  recently  had  to  acknowledge  the  highly  useful  con- 
tributions to  our  records,  made  by  Dr.  Joseph  Johnson,  of 
South-Carolina,  Mr.  Albert  J.  Pickett,  of  Alabama,  and  Col. 

Wheler,  of  the  *'  old  North  State."     It  is  with  great 

pleasure  that  we  open  the  octavo  of  Dr.  Ramsey,  who  nar- 
rates the  early  chronicles  of  Tennessee.  His  work  is  well 
written,  and  planned  with  propriety  and  judgment.  It  is 
something  more  than  a  chronicle,  and  rises  at  times  to  the 
dignity  of  history ;  though,  to  become  such  properly,  it  will 
need  that  he  should  greatly  condense  his  materials.  Origi- 
nal documents  are  of  great  value  in  such  collections,  but 
history  demands  more  compactness  than  consists  with  the 
publication  of  original  papers  :  requires  that  we  should  give 
the  summing  up  of  the  just  judge  rather  than  the  testimony 
of  the  numerous  witnesses.  But  Dr.  Ramsey  modestly  claims 
to  be  a  chronicler  only,  and  though  we  see  that  he  might 
well  have  asserted  a  higher  rank,  yet  we  are  too  well  satis- 
fied to  have  the  materiel  which  he  has  spread  before  us,  to 
quarrel  with  him  for  his  forbearance.  We  think  it  an  error, 
however,  that  he  has  thought  it  necessary  to  trace,  however 
briefly,  the  several  progress  of  the  Spanish  adventurers  in 
the  region  which  went  once  under  the  general  appellation 
of  Florida.  The  career  of  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  of  Lucas 
Vasquez  de  Ayllon,  of  Pamphilo  de  Narvaez,  conducted  nei- 
ther of  the  n  into  Tennessee.  To  that  of  Hernando  de  Soto 
our  author  has  given  from  fifteen  to  twenty  of  his  pages; 
yet  it  is  very  doubtful  that  Soto  penetrated  sufficiently  far 
into  the  interior  to  have  looked  upon  the  territories  of  Ten- 
nessee. The  evidence  only  goes  to  show  that  he  probably 
skirted  the  southern  bases  of  the  Apalachian  range;  and  even 
this  is  a  large  concession  made  to  conjecture.     Even  suppo- 
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sing  that  he  had  penetrated  Tennessee,  of  what  use  to  pur- 
sae  his  wanderings  when  they  constitute  no  part  of  the  his- 
tory  of  that  country?  The  evidence  which  his  expedition 
has  left  us,  goes  only  to  show  the  general  character  of  the 
Apalachian  tribes,  and  the  whole  of  it  might  be  summed  up 
in  a  single  paragraph.  On  this  subject,  we  are  informed  by 
a  thousand  travellers  and  authorities,  infinitely  superior  to 
those  embodied  in  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  accounts  of 
Soto's  progress;  and  to  trace  this  progress  from  first  to  last, 
only  in  order  to  arrive  at  this  one  result,  seems  to  us  a  most 
unprofitable  incumbrance  upon  the  book.  We  have,  besides, 
an  excellent  summary  of  the  career  of  Soto,  made  from  the 
existing  authorities,  in  the  compact  volume  of  Mr.  Theodore 
Irving,  with  which  most  readers  are  familiar,  and  to  which 
they  might  be  referred.  Every  history  of  Florida  contains 
the  same  narrative,  drawn  from  the  same  familiar  sources ; 
and  we  have  a  score  of  these  histories  of  Florida.  Mr.  Pick- 
ett, in  his  history  of  Alabama,  went  over  the  same  ground, 
at  some  length,  and  more  justifiably;  since  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Alabama  was  especially  the  province  in  which 
the  Adelantado  of  Florida  travelled  and  travailed.  That 
the  narrative  was  to  be  found  in  all  these  books,  would  coun- 
sel the  policy  of  omitting  it  from  a  history  with  which  it  is 
barely  possible  that  the  progress  of  Soto  had  any  connection. 
It  is  quite  as  doubtful,  the  propriety  of  our  author  making 
any  reference  to  Cartier  and  Roberval,  Raleigh,  the  voyages 
of  Amadas  and  Barlow,  Lane,  Grenville,  and  others.  So, 
too,  we  may  omit  the  history  of  British  Patents,  the  settle- 
ment of  Virginia,  the  charters  granted  by  Charles  II.,  the 
survey  of  the  gradual  growth  of  the  Carolinas,  the  French 
progresses  along  the  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi,  and  many 
other  matters,  which  belong  to  other  histories,  may  be  found 
in  all,  and  which  only  encumber  this.  The  narrative  should 
have  assumed  the  knowledge,  on  the  part  of  the  reader,  of 
all  the  facts  in  connection  with  the  settlements,  by  French 
and  English  along  the  coasts  of  the  Gulph  and  the  Atlantic, 
and  should  have  begun  with  the  first  attempts  of  the  Eng- 
lish of  the  Atlantic  colonies  to  cross  the  mountains  and  pene- 
trate the  territory  which  subsequently  became  that  of  the 
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Roble  State  of  Tennessee.  If  the  history  of  each  separate 
State  is  to  repeat  for  us  the  discovery  of  the  whole,  the  first 
settlements  in  all,  there  will  be  no  end  to  it.  We  must  look 
for  such  matters  to  the  general  history  of  the  colonies,  and 
the  confederacy,  and  in  the  accounts  of  the  individual  States 
confine  ourselves  to  those  events  only  which  strictly  belong 
to  them,  or  take  place  within  their  limits.  We  are  the  more 
earnest  in  this  matter,  as  we  fear  lest  our  chroniclers  and 
historians,  pursuing  the  present  plan,  shall  defeat  their  own 
objects,  and  deprive  their  books  of  all  chance  of  circulation ; 
making  them  unnecessarily  large  and  expensive,  and  requi- 
ring the  reader  to  pay  for  narratives,  which  they  already  pos- 
sess in  fifty  other  volumes,  and  which  more  properly  embody 
them. 

The  early  discovery  and  settlement  of  the  regions  now 
known  as  Tennessee,  proceeded  from  Virginia  and  the  Caro- 
linas,  and  probably  began  as  early  as  1600.  During  Spots- 
Wood's  administration  in  Virginia,  he  crossed  with  a  party  of 
gentlemen  the  Apalachian  mountains,  and  thought  so  much 
of  the  achievement,  that  he  created  an  order  of  knighthood, 
the  order  of  the  Horseshoe;  his  companions  being  the  knights 
of  the  order — not  because  they  had  discovered  a  horse  pass 
over  the  mountains,  as  one  of  the  authorities  alleges,  but 
because  they  passed  on  horse-back.  To  have  done  this,  ne- 
cessarily implied  the  discovery  of  a  passage.  The  traders 
of  the  Carolinas  had  established  an  intercourse  with  the 
Cherokees ;  and,  as  the  settlements  of  the  people  were  on 
both  sides  of  the  Apalachean  chain,  it  followed,  almost  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  they  should  have  crossed  the  dividing 
ranges  also,  probably  at  the  same  early  p^iod.  And  here 
we  may  stop  to  notice  a  remark,  borrowed  from  Adair,  in 
which  our  author  assumes  the  name  of  the  French  Broad  to 
have  been  given  that  branch  of  the  Holston,  in  consequence 
of  the  claim  set  up  by  the  French  to  the  whole  valley  of  the 
Mississippi.  Adair  does  not  say  this  ;  but  our  author  infers 
it  from  Adair|s  remark,  and  says:  ''Traders  and  hunters 
from  Carolina,  in  exploring  the  country,  &c.,  would  hear  of 
the  French  claim,  as  Adair  did,  and  call  it  most  naturally, 
French  Broad." 
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The  conjecture  is  plausible,  but  tradition  tells  a  very  dif- 
ferent and  more  simple  story.  In  an  article  on  the  '^  naming 
of  places  in  the  Carolinas,"  which  we  published  several 
years  ago  in  the  **  Southern  and  Western  Magazine,"  the 
following  narrative  occurs.  It  is  derived  from  William  Rob- 
bins,  who  narrated  it  as  far  back  as  1795.  As  it  illustrates 
the  unajSfected  habits  of  the  borderers,  their  simple  nature 
and  curious  enterprise,  we  give  the  passage  at  length.  ''  Rob- 
bins  said  that,  when  a  young  man,  a  company  of  his  neigh- 
bours from  about  the  mouth  of  Rocky  river  on  Pee  Dee,  to- 
gether with  himself,  started  upon  a  hunting  expedition  to  the 
west — that  they  travelled  until  they  came  to  the  first  large 
creek  that  falls  into  the  Catawba  river,  on  the  east  side,  be- 
low the  Tuckasidga  Ford ;  there,  at  an  Indian  camp,  they 
found  a  bear's  paw.  Hence  they  called  it  Paw  creek.  Hav- 
ing crossed  the  Catawba  at  Tuckasidga  ford,  following  an 
Indian  path,  they  came  to  the  first  large  creek  that  falls  into 
the  Catawba,  on  the  west  side  above  the  ford.  There  they 
found  Henry  Whitener,  a  Dutchman,  who,  at  that  time,  could 
not  speak  English.  From  this,  they  called  the  creek  ^^Dutch- 
man*s.^^  Proceeding  west,  along  the  Indian  path,  they  came 
to  the  south  ford  of  the  Catawba,  and  attempted  to  cross  at 
a  place  now  called  Spencer's  ford.  On  entering  the  river, 
the  steel  traps  that  they  carried  on  a  pack  horse,  became 
entangled  with  the  brush  along  the  bank.  The  horse  took 
fright,  and  they  had  some  difficulty  in  catching  him  again. 
Hence  they  called  the  crossing  place  Trap  Ford.  It  was 
afterwards  called  Wyatt's  Ford,  James  Wyatt  owning  the 
adjoining  land.  When  he  sold  to  Zachariah  Spencer,  it  be- 
came Spencer'* Ford,  which  it  now  remains.  The  company 
continued,  after  crossing  the  *trap  ford,'  still  along  the  Indian 
path,  toward  the  west,  when  they  came  to  the  first  large 
creek  that  falls  into  the  west  side  of  the  south  fork  of  the 
Catawba,  above  the  ford;  they  followed  that  creek  to  its  head, 
and,  finding  it  to  be  long,  they  gave  it  the  name  of  Long 
creek.  Proceeding  still  west,  and  along  the  Indian  path, 
they  came  to  the  river  now  called  **  First  Broad,"  at  or  near 
Gardner's  Ford,  at  a  place  where  a  rock  lay  horizontally 
over  the  bottom  of  the  stream.     This  made  the  channel 
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wider,  and  caused  them  to  call  it  "  Broad  River."  Still  go- 
ing west,  they  came  to  another  stream  that  would  communi- 
cate with  the  first.  This  they  called  "  Second  Broad  River.** 
Keeping  still  their  western  direction,  they  reached  a  third 
stream  still  larger  than  either  of  the  former,  and  which  min- 
gled with  them.  To  this  they  gave  the  name  of  "  Main 
Broad.^^  Having  crossed  this  last  stream,  they  camped  on  a 
creek  on  the  west  side  of  Main  Broad,  and  put  fire  to  a  dead 
white  oak  tree,  which  burned,  fell  in  the  night,  and  had  near- 
ly injured  some  of  the  company.  Hence  they  gave  the  name 
of  **  White  Oak'*  to  the  stream.  Going  higher  up,  they  dis- 
covered another  small  river  falling  into  the  west  side  of  the 
main  river,  and  at  this  point  the  company  separated.  A  mati 
by  the  name  of  Green  camped  at  a  canebrake,  where  J. 
McD.  Carson  now  lives  ;  and  from  this  the  stream  was  call- 
ed Green's  river — now  Green  river.  At  Green's  camp,  the 
company  afterwards  met ;  Lwe  are  to  suppose  after  their 
term  of  hunting  was  over]  and  one  of  the  party  named  John 
French,  finding  that  they  were  near  the  heads  of  the  streams, 
and  that  the  waters  must  soon  run  the  contrary  direction, 
proposed  to  the  company  to  cross  the  mountain  and  see  what 
sort  of  country  was  there.  The  company  declined  the  invi- 
tation, but  told  French  that  they  would  stay  at  or  near  that 
place  so  many  days,  and  that  he  might  go  and  return  in  that 
time.  French  took  his  traps  and  horses,  crossed  the  moun- 
tain and  discovered  the  river  which  now  bears  his  name. 
Upon  his  return  to  the  party  which  he  had  left,  and  relating 
his  discoveries,  the  company  after  recounting  the  various 
streams  which  they  had  named,  called  the  last,  John  French's 
Broad  River.  'Thus,'  says  our  venerable  chronicler,  'ends 
the  narrative  of  William  Robbins.'" 

This  narrative  shows  us  how  naturally  and  how  simply 
the  names  of  places  are  provided  by  the  people.  It  also  ac- 
counts for  the  awkwardness  and  vulgarity  which  distin- 
guished so  many  of  our  common  names.  The  Indians  would 
have  proceeded  after  a  like  fashion ;  but  they  would  have 
shown,  in  their  choice  of  names,  a  livelier  imaginsition  than 
marks  our  common  people.  For  example,  using  equivalents 
in  their  own  language,  which  would  be  much  more  sound- 
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ing  than  ours,  they  woald  have  named  the  river  in  which 
lay  the  large  horizontal  rock — "  the  River  of  the  Big  Rock. 
The  creek  where  the  traps  got  entangled  and  the  horse  scar- 
ed, would  have  also  found  a  more  expressive  designation, 
and  made  the  redmen  more  figurative.  They  would  have 
styled  it,  in  sounding  gutturals,  "  The  place  where  we  got 
bedevilled" — the  creek  which  was  distinguished  by  the  burn- 
ing white  oak,  would  be  called  •*  Falling  Timber  Creek," — 
Second  Broad,  would  be  known  as  '^  Brudder  to  Big  Rock 
River," — Main  Broad  would  have  been  the  Father  tfc  Big 
Rock ;  French  Broad,  in  all  probability,  would  be  named,  as 
by  the  white,  after  the  single  discover,  but  his  name  would 
have  been  one  of  four  syllables  at  least, — a  sounding  one, 
you  may  be  sure.  Otherwise  it  would  have  been  some  try- 
sylable  or  polysylable,  signifying  **  Beyond  the  Mountain  ;** 
or,  the  "  River  beheld  by  one  ;" — the  distinguishing  feature 
of  the  fact,  that  which  is  most  startling  and  most  imposing, 
being  that,  over  all  others,  upon  which  the  Indian  genius 
would  have  been  apt  to  seize,  in  selecting  the  title  for  his 
object.  This  narrative  of  William  Robbins,  we  may  add, 
skeleton  like  as  it  appears,  furnishes  an  outline  sufficiently 
satisfactory  for  the  future  romancer.  One  acquainted  with 
all  the  details  of  a  hunter's  life,  with  its  cares  and  excite- 
ments, and  endowed  with  sufficient  imagination,  will  inform 
this  rude  outline  with  flesh  and  blood, — introduce  the  Indians, 
show  the  peculiarities  of  the  hunter  and  trapper,  and  frame 
a  legend,  the  characteristics  of  which  woujd  not  be  materi- 
ally unlike  the  *  Pioneers'  of  Mr.  Cooper." 

But,  to  return  to  our  subject.  We  have  no  doubt  that  tra- 
ders and  adventurers  had  found  their  way  across  the  moun- 
tains on  foot  even  before  Gov.  Spotswood  effected  the  great 
achievement  on  horse-back.  They  had  looked  from  moun- 
tain peaks  upon  the  broad  plains  of  the  Tennessee  and  the 
fertile  vallies  of  the  Cumberland.  But  they  scarcely  looked 
for  lands,  &c.,  or  thought  of  settlements.  They  obeyed  the 
rovins:  nature  of  the  hunter,  the  savage  impulse  which 
prompted  wandering  as  itself  a  sufficient  delight;  and  enter- 
tained projects  of  no  better  employment  than  the  pursuit  of 
bear,  and  elk  and  turkey.     The  traders  of  the  Carolinas  had 
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made  their  way  to  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  in  all  pro- 
bability long  before  the  hunters  passed  the  mountain  bar- 
riers. Such  would  be  the  natural  course.  The  route  to  the 
interior  of  the  Mississippi  valley  would  be  more  obvious  to 
French  and  Spaniards  who  occupied  the  shores  of  the  Gulph« 
Accordingly  our  author  tells  us  that  M.  Charleville,  a  French 
trader  from  Crozat's  colony  at  New-Orleans,  planted  a  shop 
upon  the  west  side  of  the  Cumberland,  near  the  present  site 
of  Nashville,  in  1714.  *' About  this  period  the  Shawnees 
were  expelled  from  the  lower  Cumberland,  by  the  Cherokees 
and  Chickasaws.  The  French,  meanwhile,  had  planted  their 
fortresses  along  the  Tennessee,  as  well  as  in  numerous  places 
in  the  Mississippi  valley ; — but  disaster  awaited  them  in 
Tennessee.  The  Chickasaws  were  hostile.  The  armies  of 
the  French  failed  to  overcome  them,  and  sunk  under  the  cli- 
mate. They  disappeared,  for  the  time,  as  they  came ;  and, 
in  1739,  the  territory  of  Tennessee  was  once  more  wholly  in 
possession  of  the  redmen.  We  have  no  evidence  that  a  sin- 
gle  white  was  to  be  found  within  its  limits  at  that  period. 
Meanwhile,  the  British  colonies  had  been  slowl3''  but  stea- 
dily advancing.  The  boundary  line  between  Virginia  and 
North-Carolina  had  been  drawn  to  the  Holston.  Roads  were 
opened  from  Charleston,  Savannah  and  Augusta,  to  all  the 
nations  of  the  redmen  in  the  South.  The  settlements  of 
Virginia  were  stretching  to  the  Tennessee.  Those  of  North 
Carolina  had  extended  to  the  fine  country  between  the  Yad- 
kin and  Catawba.  Fort  Dobbs,  near  the  Yadkin  and  twenty 
miles  from  Salisbury,  was  built  in  1756.  A  white  man's 
fort,  in  an  Indian  country,  implies  a  farming  settlement.  The 
fort  was  garrisoned  by  a  force  of  fifty  men.  Fort  Prince 
George  was  raised  at  the  sources  of  the  Savannah,  three 
hundred  miles  of  Charleston,  and  commanded  the  Cherokee 
town  of  Keowee.  Its  garrison  was  designed  to  be  usually 
one  hundred  men,  and  it  was  mounted  with  cannon.  Fort 
Loudon  was  built  the  same  year,  upon  the  Tennessee,  and 
within  thirty  miles  of  the  present  town  of  Knoxville  ;  and 
is  the  first  structure  of  the  Anglo-Americans,  of  any  kind, 
known  to  have  been  raised  in  Tennessee.  Long  Island  Fort 
was  the  second  structure,  of  the  same  sort,  built  in  Tennessee. 
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It  was  erected  in  1758,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Holston  ; 
the  spot  being  then  supposed  to  lie  within  the  boundaries  of 
Virginia.  In  the  spring  of  1758  the  garrison  of  Fort  Lou- 
don was  increased  to  two  hundred  men,  and  it  grew  into  a 
thriving  village.  •  All  these  forts  became  so  many  nuclei  toi^ 
settlements.  In  1758  the  British  were  forced  to  abandon  the 
Ohio  to  the  French.  A  war  followed  with  the  Cherokees, 
which  greatly  damaged  the  frontiers  of  Virginia  and  the 
Carolinas.  Fort  Loudon  was  yielded  to  the  savages,  and 
the  garrison  massacred.  The  Cherokees  were  scourged  and 
humbled  finally;  and  it  was  in  this  service  that  several  of 
our  most  famous  men  of  South-Carolina,  Moultrie,  Marion, 
Middleton,  Pickens,  Huger,  &c.,  first  distinguished  them- 
selves in  arms. 

The  first  regular  settlers  of  Tennessee,  according  to  our 
author,  were  Irish  emigrants,  who  came  mostly  by  one  or 
the  other  of  two  avenues,  Philadelphia  and  Charleston ;  but 
the  acquisitions,  thus  made,  were  still  too  few  and  feeble,  to 
give  the  white  settlements  either  station  or  security.  Ten- 
nessee was  yet  a  wilderness.  The  country  was  known  only 
through  the  vague  reports  of  the  redmen,  or  the  uncertain 
and  conflicting  accounts  of  traders.  But  these  latter  con- 
tinued to  increase.  They  pressed  in  from  Virginia  and  the 
Carolinas.  They  were  followed  by  a  class  whom  the  red- 
men  did  not  love  to  see.  These  were  the  hunters.  As  early 
as  1740,  these  restless  and  indomitable  people  attached 
themselves  to  the  traders,  and  pursued  them  to  all  their 
haunts  and  places  of  traffic.  Peace  with  the  Cherokees,  du- 
ring this  period,  made  these  progresses  comparatively  safe. 
In  1761,  a  company  of  fifteen  whites  hunted  for  eighteen 
months  on  Clinch  and  Powell  rivers ;  and,  in  the  same  year, 
at  the  head  of  another  company  of  hunters,  came  the  fa- 
mous Daniel  Boon.  Our  author  thinks  that  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  he  had  hunted  upon  Watauga  before 
this  period.  There  is  an  inscription  still  to  be  seen  upon  a 
beech  tree,  "standing  in  sight,  and  east  of,  the  present  stage 
road  leading  from  Jonesboro'  to  Blountsville,  and  in  the  val- 
ley of  Boon's  Creek,  a  tributary  of  Watauga,**  which  records, 
in  rude  characters,  that  "  D.   Boon  exiled  (killed)   a  Bar 
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(Bear)  on  [this']  tree  in  the  year  1760.^    This  date  precedes 
the  permanent  settlement  of  the  country  about  ten  years. 
There  were  hundreds  of  Boone's  to  follow  his  lead.     Society 
thus  ever  throws  out  its  pioneers,  who,  obeying  natural  laws, 
find  the  limits  of  civilization  too  restraming  for  their  free 
impulses.     There  was  pride  and  ambition  in   these  ilken, 
though  they   seemed  to  contemplate  no  conquests.     Boon 
looking  down  from  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  and  behold- 
ing the  vast  herds  of  Bufialo  that,  grazed  below,  exclaimed 
to  his  companion,  Callaway — "  I  am  richer  than  the  man 
mentioned  in  Scriptures,  who  owned  the  cattle  on  a  thousand 
hills.    I  own  the  wild  beasts  of  more  than  a  thousand  val- 
lies."    In  difierent  fields  the  same  man  might  have  led  in- 
vading armies  to  the  conquest  of  a  thousand  tribes.     Henry 
Scaggins  followed  the  footsteps  of  Boon  and  Callaway,  ex- 
ploring the  country  to  the  Lower  Cumberland.    Col.  James 
Smith,   with  some  companions  from  Pennsylvania  in  1760, 
penetrated  the  country  south  of  Kentucky  and  found  no  ves- 
tige of  the  white  man.     They,   too,  explored  the  waters  of 
the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee,   and  thence   traversed  the 
wilderness  to  Carolina.    John  Findley,  of  North-Carolina, 
another  fearless  hunter,  who  has  left  his  traces  as  a  pioneer 
throughout  the  great  forests  of  the  West,  was  succeeded  by 
a  swarm  of  hunters  in  different  bodies — parties  varying  in 
number  from  single  pairs  to  groups  of  ten,  twenty,  thirty  and 
forty  ;  and,  in  1763,   the  avenues  of  the  wilderness  of  Ten- 
nessee might  be  said  to  be  fairly  opened  to  the  conqueror. 
A   proclamation  of  George  III.,  issued   that  year,  was  de- 
signed to  protect  the  redmen  and  the  Crown  equally  in  the 
rights  (query,  of  the  latter,)  to  the  desired  territories ;  our  au- 
thor thinks  this  was  meant  in  reality  only  to  keep  up  appear- 
ances in  the  sight  of  the  Indians  and  the  civilized  world; 
the  redmen  being  already  querulous,  and  the  French  suspi- 
cions vigilant  and  resentful.     But  the  proclamation  of  the 
British  King  was  a  sound  unheard,  or  unheeded  by  the  pio- 
neers.   The  whole  power  of  the  Crown  could  not  have  suc- 
cessfully pursued  these  daring  adventurers.     They  pressed 
forward.    They  pitched  their  tents  along  the  fertile  vallies* 
The  colonies  themselves  gave  as  little  heed  to  it  as  the  soli- 
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tary  settlers;  and  Virginia  patenteed  considerable  tracts 
upon  the  Ohio,  far  beyond  the  Apalachian  mountains.    The 
redmen  meanwhile   grew  daily  more  and  more  angry  and 
apprehensive,  from  the  swarming  bodies  of  the  intruders. 
In  17G8,  on  the  application  of  the  Gherokees,  an  appropria- 
tion was  made  by  the   province  of  North-Carolina,  for  the 
running  of  a  dividing  line  between  the  western  settlements 
of  that   colony   and   the  hunting   grounds  of  that  people. 
Here  occurred  a  question.    To  whom  did  these  hunting  lands 
belong  ?     They  were  not  in  the  actual  occupancy  of  any  of 
the  tribes  of  the  redmen.     They  were  claimed  by  several  as 
their  open  ranges,  or  hunting  grounds.     That  the  true  pro- 
prietors were  the  Cherokees  on  the  East,  and  the  Chicka- 
saws  and  Choctaws  on  the  West,  we  have  no  question.    Our 
author  refers  to  the  claim  of  the  Iroquois  or  Six  Nations. 
We  have  had  occasion,  in  other  places,  to  speak  of  the  sort 
of  claim  of  universal  dominion  set  up  for  these  people,  by 
some  of  our  historians,  who  seem  to  have  taken  for  granted 
all  their  assertions.     They  were  terrible  braggers,  and  were 
perpetually   boasting  of  conquests  over  territories,  where, 
unless  by  stealth,  and  in  small  parties,  they  never  dared  to 
set  foot.     They  had  absorbed  the  Shawnees  and  incorpo- 
rated them  and  the  Tuscaroras ;  but  not  until  these  tribes 
had  been  previously  conquered  by  the  Southern  nations  and 
driven  for  shelter  to  the  North.     The  Cherokee,  the  Chicka- 
saw, the  M uscoghee,  the  Catawba  and  Choctaw,  laughed  to 
scorn  all  these  claims  of  the  Iroquois,  to  universal  dominion. 
They  too  had  their   claims,  and  when  the  opposing  powers 
encountered,  they  claimed  the  victory  quite  as  frequently  as 
did  the  Iroquois.     They  seldom  met  but  in  small  parties ;  in 
sudden  skirmishes,  and  at  their  hunting  grounds.     The  sur- 
prise or  destruction   by  ambush,  of  half  a  dozen  hunters  of 
either  party,  was  an  event  of  vast  importance  which  they 
duly  glorified.   When  treating  with  the  whites  for  land,  thev 
readily  sold  the  possessions  of  their  neighbours  ;  lands  which 
they  never  saw,  of  the  extent  of  which  they  had  no  notion ; 
and  were,  no  doubt,  quite  willing  that  the  French  or  English 
should  possess  regions  which  they  themselves  never  under- 
took to  hold.    It  was  not  the  policy  of  the  whites  to  doubt 
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the  titles  under  which  they  claimed,  and  which  yielded  them 
magnificent  bargains.  They  naturally  insisted  upon  the 
rights  under  which  they  bought,  and  this  is  the  whole  his- 
tory. There  is  no  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  the  North- 
ern Indians  ever  held  for  a  moment  south  of  the  Poto- 
mac, and  as  little  to  establish  the  claims  of  the  Southern 
tribes  to  foothold  north  of  it.  Small  parties,  no  doubt,  met 
on  one  side  or  the  other,  and  one  or  the  other  triumphed, 
according  to  their  numbers,  or  because  of  a  surprise  over 
an  unsuspecting  and  careless  adversary.  It  is  very  improb- 
able that  any  of  these  encounters  found  more  than  twenty 
men  on  a  side.  The  great  talks  which  we  have  had  in  re- 
gard to  these  confederacies  of  the  redmen,  and  their  won- 
derful powers  are  mostly  extravagancies.  They  confedera- 
ted frequently  and  capriciously ;  one  season  finding  them 
associated  with  the  very  tribes  with  which  they  were  con- 
fronted the  year  before,  and  vice  versa.  When  our  author 
tells  us  that  Tennessee,  at  the  time  of  its  first  exploration  by 
hunters  and  traders  of  French  or  Anglo-American  stock, 
*'  was  a  vast  and  almost  unoccupied  wilderness,  a  solitude 
over  which  an  Indian  hunter  seldom  roamed,  and  to  which 
no  tribe  put  in  a  distinct  and  well  defined  claim,"  he  virtu- 
ally precludes  himself  from  giving  an  account  of  the  several 
contiguous  najtions  of  the  redmen.  The  pages,  accordingly, 
which  follow,  given  to  the  Shawnees,  Chickasaws,  Uchees, 
Muscoghees,  Cherokees,  &c.,  might  have  been  dispensed  with. 
For  the  matter  which  they  contain,  the  reader  might  have 
been  referred  to  the  thousand  authorities  containing  the  ne- 
cessary information.  It  would  have  been  quite  sufficient  to 
show  that  they  were  the  nearest  neighbours  to  the  territory, 
and  occasionally  entered  upon  it  for  the  purposes  of  the 
chase.  The  section  given  to  the  aboriginal  names  of  rivers 
in  Tennessee  is  more  legitimate  matter.  One  thing  may  be 
said  in  this  respect.  We  are  not  to  be  surprised  to  find  seve- 
ral Indian  names  given  to  the  same  place,  rock,  river  or 
forest.  Each  tribe  enforced  its  own  name,  or  gave  a  name 
to  the  spot  upon  which  it  rested,  or  over  which  it  roved  in 
its  wanderings.  In  this  way  we  account  for  the  various 
discrepancies  of  travellers  and  explorers.    There  need  be 
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no  dispute  among  them.  The  French  Broad,  says  our  au* 
thor,  was  called  the  Agiqua.  Other  accounts  call  it  the 
Tselica,  or  Pselica.  No  doubt  it  bore  other  names  at  differ- 
ent periods.  The  NoUichucky,  he  says  was  called  the  Non- 
nachunheh  ;  the  Clinch  was  anciently  the  Pellissippi.  Touch- 
ing the  '*  barbarous  Clinch,"  as  our  author  calls  it,  he  pro- 
bably never  heard  the  origin.  In  the  article  already  quoted, 
which  we  published  some  years  ago,  entitled  *' the  naming 
of  places  in  the  Carolinas,"  &c.,  the  account  occurs,  taken 
from  the  lips  of  Ben  Mattock.  He  says — "  William  Waller, 
another  hunter,  having  made  a  raft  to  cross  that  river,  one 
of  the  party  fell  from  the  raft  and  was  in  danger  of  being 
drowned.  In  his  terror,  he  cried  to  his  companions,  as  he 
came  up,  *  Clinch  me,— clinch  me  !'  Hence,  Clinch  became 
the  name  of  the  river." 

The  same  narrative  contains  the  key  to  other  English 
names,  and  gives  a  meaning  to  some  of  those  of  the  redmen. 
Tuckasidgee  was  "Upland  Terrapin" — "Cataloochy" — **some- 
thing  in  the  bottle."  The  Swanannoah  received  its  name 
from  that  of  an  Indian  in  exile,  who  took  refuge  there. 
**  Nantihala" — signifies  "  middle  between" — in  other  words, 
is  the  dividing  line.  **  Highwassee,"  means  fortress  or 
place  of  defence.  "Tusquattie  signifies  *a  bend,*^  and  this 
creek  was  thus  called,  from  its  falling  into  the  Highwassee,  ' 
just  below  a  remarkable  bend  in  the  latter  river.  *  Chunky 
Girl  Mountain'  lies  between  Nantihala  and  the  heads  of 
Tusquattie,  Shooting  Creek,  Bill  Creek,  and  Hightower 
Creek  ;  and  receives  its  name  in  compliment  to  a  very  fleshy 
and  chunky  squaw,  the  daughter  of  Culsowee,  who  dwelt  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  at  the  head  of  Shooting  Creek. 

*  Steccoe'  was  a  town  on  the  Tuckasidgee,  and  meant  *  little 
fat.*  The  *  Chestatee'  river  of  Georgia,  was  so  named  from 
the  waters  falling  over  a  rock.     *  Jocassee'   signified  a  field. 

*  Checoe,'   falling  into  the  Tennessee,  below   Nantihala,  is 

*  Otter'  riven  •  Tuscaga'  means  bushy-head.  The  French 
Broad,  from  the  Long  Shoals  to  the  head,  was  called  by  the 
Indians  *  Cheu'  or  Canal  river,  as  not  easily  fordable,  but 
navigable  along  this  space.  Below  the  Long  Shoals  and 
down  to  Holstein,  it  was  called  *  Tokeaskeh,'  or  Running 
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river.  The  Indian  name  of  Pidgeon  river  was  Wayah,  or 
Wolf  river.  Nolichucky  is  from  Nolichuckquali,  *  a  spruce 
pine.'  Catugajay  is  '  bread  made  with  the  milk  of  roasting 
ears  of  corn.'  Elejay  is  *  new.'  The  Indian  name  of  *  Toe' 
river  is  Calitah,  *  of  no  value.'  Terrora,  or  Tellulah,  a  rivW 
of  Georgia,  is  *  a  'possum.'  Coweta  is  *  taking  away.'  Hol- 
stein  was  Oointewasteh,  or  *  Swimming  River.'  Cumberland 
was  Equoneh,  or  the  *  steep  banks.'  Peach-tree  Creek  was 
Culsateh.  Estatoe,  a  branch  of  the  Saviny»  is  *  poor  bea- 
ver.'" 

But  we  must  no  longer  digress.  We  follow  our  author  to 
the  settlement  and  government  of  Watauga,  to  which  he 
devotes  a  loiig  and  pleasantly  written  chapter.  Watauga 
was  the  first  germ  of  the  now  populous  and  prosperous  State 
of  Tennessee.  The  settlements  on  the  Holston  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  first  establishment  of  the  white  race  within 
the  territory.  This  region  was  then  supposed  to  be  ol  por- 
tion of  Virginia,  the  dividing  line  between  that  State  and 
North-Carolina,  not  having  been  yet  run  west  of  Steep  Rock. 
The  settlers  mostly  came  from  North-Carolina.  Some  of 
them  had  constituted  the  garrison  of  Fort  Loudon  ;  dthers 
of  the  Long  Island  Fort.  To  these  came  additions  from  other 
quarters,  and  farther  explorations  soon  established  other 
abodes  for  civilization.  *'  A  station"  was  made  at  Boon's 
Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Watauga.  The  Cumberland  yielded 
abiding  places  for  the  pioneer.  The  territory  between  the 
Ohio  and  Tennessee,  gradually  became  dotted  with  settle- 
ments. Some  Frenchmen  planted  their  cabins  near  Nash- 
ville ;  others  of  the  same  race  fixed  themselves  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Tennessee.  In  1769,  a  large  company  of  ad- 
venturers was  formed  for  hunting  and  exploring  Middle 
Tennessee.  They  scattered  themselves  about  the  country, 
saw  and  suffered  much  from  hard  skirmishes  with  the  Indians, 
and  some  remained  in  the  country.  The  reports  of  Boon 
and  Findley,  in  North-Carolina,  stimulated  the  enterprise  of 
forty  daring  fellows  who  went  out  in  1770,  penetrating'  to 
the  Lower  Cumberland,  who  from  their  protracted  wander- 
ings, were  proverbially  known  as  the  "Long  Hunters." 
Virginia,  J^forth  and  South- Carolina  gradually  thus  contri- 
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buted  to  the  settlements  of  Watauga.  The  discontents  occa- 
sioned by  the  approaching  struggle  of  the  colonies  with  the 
mother  country,  by  dividing  the  people,  in  these  provinces, 
helped  the  new  secluded  forest  settlements  with  frequent 
additions.  The  treaty  of  Lochabar  in  J  770,  established  a 
new  boundary  farther  west,  extinguishing  the  Cherokee  title, 
in  the  region  granted,  and  thus  still  more  contributing  to  its 
settlement.  Bounties  of  land  stimulated  emigration.  In 
this  year  Boon  brought  out  a  colony  from  North-Carolina 
to  Watauga.  James  Robertson  followed.  East  and  West 
Tennessee  were  both  growing,  receiving  constant  additions 
from  the  maternal  States  already  mentioned.  In  1792,  the 
people  of  Watauga  formed  themselves  into  an  association 
for  government  and  mutual  safety.  The  articles  of  associa- 
tion have  not  been  preserved ;  but  they  are  understood  to 
have  been  simple  and  sufficient,  and  somewhat  patriarchal. 
Some  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  administer  their  af- 
fairs, subsequently  distinguished  themselves  in  the  Revolu- 
tion. Our  author  gives  us  brief  notices  of  a  few  of  them. 
Col.  John  Carter  was  a  Virginian.  He  was  the  Executive 
of  the  new  settlement.  His  administration  was  judicious 
and  popular.  Charles  Robertson  was  a  South-Carolinian. 
It  was  to  him  that  the  Cherokees  made  the  conveyance  of 
the  lands  occupied  by  the  settlers.  He  too  was  distinguished 
by  his  manly  virtues,  his  great  good  sense  and  wisdom. 
John  Sevier  is  one  of  our  remarkable  men  of  the  Revolution, 
from  the  interior.  He  was  a  Virginian  of  French  descent. 
In  1772,  the  Cherokees  leased  to  the  settlers  for  eight  years 
all  the  country  along  the  waters  of  the  Watauga.  Hitherto, 
the  settlements  had  been  chiefly  confined  to  the  Upper  Hol- 
ston  and  the  Watauga.  In  this  year  a  few  families  from 
North-Carolina  settled  on  the  Nollichucky,  or  Nonnachun- 
heh.  About  the  same  time,  there  sprang  up  a  settlement  in 
Carter's  valley,  north  of  the  Holston,  then  believed  to  be  in* 
Virginia.  In  the  fall  of  1773,  Boon  made  an  attempt  to  take 
'  his  family  to  Kentucky.  Other  families  joined  him,  with 
forty  hunters,  making  a  caravan  of  eighty  persons.  They 
were  encountered  by  the  redmen,  lost  a  few  men,  and  though 
they  drove  oflf  the  enemy,  were  compelled  to  fall  back  to  the 
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nearest  settlement.  The  year  1774,  was  marked  in  blood  by 
the  war  with  the  Shawnees,  in  which  the  Tennesseeans,  as 
Virginians,  took  part.  One  of  the  Robertsons,  and  Valen- 
tine Sevier,  fought  in  the  fierce  conflict  at  Kenhawa,  in 
which  the  whites  were  commanded  by  Gen.  Andrew  Lewis. 
This  battle  is  admitted  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  san- 
guinary and  well  contested  in  the  annals  of  Indian  warfare 
in  the  west.  The  contribution  of  Tennessee  to  the  army  of 
the  whites  consisted  of  a  company  commanded  by  Evan 
Shelby.  Isaac  Shelby,  his  son,  afterwards  so  famous,  was 
his  Lieutenant. 

In  a  treaty  with  the  Shawnees,  in  1775,  they  relinquished 
all  their  claim  to  lands  south  of  the  Ohio.  Our  author  here 
recognizes  the  force  of  the  suggestion,  which  we  have  al- 
ready made,  of  the  extravagance  of  their  assumptions  usually 
in  respect  to  territory.  The  Cherokees  and  other  Southern 
nations  claimed  ihe  same  lands.  A  subsequent  treaty  with 
the  Cherokees  was  required  to  persuade  them  to  cede  their 
interests  in  the  territory  lying  between  the  Kentucky  and 
Cumberland  rivers.  The  region  thus  obtained  was  called 
Transylvania.  The  parties  to  the  purchase,  for  it  was  a 
transaction  of  individual  colonists,  proposed  to  establish  it 
as  a  separate  colony,  and  applied,  in  1775,  to  the  Continental 
Congress,  for  its  recognition  among  the  united  colonies.  The 
Watauga  Association,  mean\yhile,  having  held  their  territo- 
ries by  lease  from  the  Cherokees,  now  obtained  them  in  fee 
from  the  new  proprietors.  The  titles  were  conveyed  to 
Charles  Robertson,  as  Trustee.  Jacob  Brown,  in  the  same 
manner,  procured  a  title  to  the  settlements  made  on  Nonna- 
chunheh,  and  so  in  respect  to  other  settlements  within  the 
9ame  province.  The  details,  with  the  names  of  parties  con- 
cerned, in  these  transactions,  are  given  fully  by  our  author, 
and  contribute  greatly  to  the  value  of  his  work  as  a  local 
chronicle  and  authority. 

This  period  brings  us  to  the  eventful  moment  when  the 
curtain  was  to  rise  on  the  great  drama  of  the.  Revolution. 
It  was,  perhaps,  unavoidable  that  our  author  should  narrate 
its  antecedents  in  the  career  of  other  colonies.  That  of 
Watauga,  though  not  then  named  among  the  sisterhood,  was 
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necessarily  involved  in  their  fortunes.  But  the  same  neces- 
sity does  not  exist  for  us,  and  we  shall  regard  these  details 
only  during  the  progress  of  the  A^ar,  in  which  the  people  of 
the  newly  colonized  territory  immediately  anticipated.  The 
infant  settlements,  west  of  the  Mountains,  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  represented  in  the  action  of  North-Carolina  or 
Virginia.  Communication  was  not  easy  between  them,  and 
their  resources,  perhaps,  were  only  imperfectly  known.v  They 
were  thus,  in  some  degree,  undervalued.  They  still  lived, 
in  Watauga,  under  the  simple  government  which  they  had 
established  for  themselves,  under  five  commissioners,  who 
adopted  the  laws  of  Virginia  as  their  standards.  But,  in 
1776,  they  applied  to  be  annexed  to  North-Carolina.  Their 
petition  is  still  extant  i.nd  given  at  length,  with  all  the  sig- 
natures, by  our  chronicler.  They  declare  themselves  friendly 
to*  the  action  of  the  Continental  Congress,  and  willing  to 
abide  its  fortunes  against  the  Crown.  Of  the  action  taken 
by  North-Carolina,  on  this  petition,  there  is  no  record.  Noth- 
ing is  known.  But  it  is  known  that  they  did  send  their  dele- 
gates to  the  Provincial  Congress  at  Halifax,  and  it  is  curious 
to  note  that  they  sent  them  as  delegates  from  Washington 
District,  Watauga  settlement ;  being  the  first  time  that  the 
name  of  Washington  was  ever  used  in  this  country,  hon- 
ourably applied  to  place,  and  showing,  on  the  part  of  this 
people,  a  prophetic  instinct  of  his  future  greatness,  or  a 
shrewd  insight  into  his  claims,  which  they  had  probably 
learned  by  intercourse  with  him  in  the  Indian  and  French 
wars  on  the  Ohio.  The  District  of  Washington,  represented 
in  the  Provincial  Congress  of  North-Carolina,  implies  thef 
annexation  of  Watauga  to  the  older  colony.  The  first  dele- 
gates from  this  region,  were  Charles  Robertson,  John  Car- 
ter, John  Iluile,  and  John  Sevier. 

When  the  British  subsidized  the  redmen  against  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  Carolinas,  the  Wataugans  naturally  shared  the 
sufferings  of  their  people  in  the  Atlantic  provinces.  Watauga 
prepared  her  hunters  for  war,  and  built  her  little  picketted 
enclosures  and  block-houses,  called  forts  or  stations.  These 
were  constructed  conveniently  to  the  several  scattered  set- 
tlements. ,  They  were  soon  put  in  requisition.     The  savages, 
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Cherokees,  Creeks,  Chickasaws  and  Choctaws  were  not 
likely  to  reject  British  rum,  blankets,  knives  and  weapons 
when  it  was  required  of  thdm  only  to  furnish  scalps  in  return, 
and  they  gathered  about  the  settlements  all  along  the  bor- 
ders, as  the  wolves  about  the  victim.  But  forewarned,  fore- 
armed. The  Wataugans  were  ready  and  vigilant.  The 
redmen,  four  hundred  in  number,  were  soon  on  their  way  to 
Heaton^s  station.  They  were  encountered  by  the  whites,  one 
hundred  and  seventy  in  number,  near  the  Island  Flats,  and 
were  beaten  severely,  losing  some  forty  warriors  in  ten  mi- 
nutes, under  the  unerring  rifle.  The  leaders  of  the  Watau- 
gans, in  this  handsome  aflair,  were  James  Thompson,  James 
Shelby,  William  Buchanan,  John  Campbell,  William  Cocke, 
and  Thomas  Madison.  Our  chronicler  gives  us  some  lively 
anecdotes,  exhibiting  instances  of  particular  prowess,  in 
band-to-hand  conflict,  which  took  place  in  the  action.  Here, 
Isaac  Shelby,  still  a  lieutenant  only,  showed  the  native  re- 
sources of  a  great  leader.  The  fight  served  to  cool  the  Che- 
rokee blood  in  some  degree,  and  to  save  some  of  the  scatter- "" 
ed  settlers  of  the  frontier.  Another  party  of  the  same  peo- 
ple, attempting  another  settlement,  was  discomfitted  in  like 
manner.  The  fort  at  Watauga  was  beleaguered  six  days,  fre- 
quently under  constant  fire.  But  the  savages  were  compelled 
to  abandon  the  attempt.  A  third  party  descended  upon  the 
Holston  settlement,  but  equally  failed  against  the  stations. 
A  fourth  was  more  successful  in  its  attempts  upon  the  Clinch 
settlements,  and  carried  fire  and  the  murderous  tomahawk 
all  along  the  devoted  regions.  But  we  cannot  pursue  these 
details.  They  will  be  found  in  the  pages  of  our  author,  well 
narrated,  and  always  full  of  interest.  The  period  of  these 
transactions  was  one  marked  along  the  seaboard  by  the 
maritime  efforts  of  the  British  against  the  Atlantic  colonies. 
The  design  was  to  move  by  concert  against  both  extremes 
of  the  several  colonies,  at  the  same  time.  Thus,  while  South 
Carolina  was  defending  her  frontier  against  the  Cherokees, 
as  the  Wataugans  had  done,  with  one  hand,  the  other  was 
opposed  to  Sir  Peter  Parker  and  his  fleet.  The  artillery  of 
Sullivan's  Island  was  echoed  along  the  heights  of  Apalachia 
by  the  sharp  crack,  in  all  sqtions,  of  the  western  rifle.  Wil- 
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liamson,  of  South-Carolina,  and  Rutherford,  of  North-Caro- 
lina, were  both  engaged  in  carrying  the  attack  into  the  ene- 
mies country — in  other  words,  scourging,  with  flame  and 
shot,  the  **oi;er-hill,**  or  beyond  the  mountain  settlements. 
These  achievements  may  be  read  in  the  several  histories  of 
these  States.  Virginia  took  up  the  cudgels  at  the  same  time, 
and  under  the  blows  of  the  three  provinces,  the  Cherokees 
humbled  themselves,  a  large  portion  of  them  at  least;  the 
result  of  which  was  a  new  treaty  and  new  cessions  of  lands, 
by  all  of  which  events  the  Watauga  settlement  was  ulti- 
.  mately  the  gainer.  But  its  individuality  was  now  to  be  lost. 
In  1777  the  laws  of  North-Carolina  were  extended  over  it, 
and  it  became  the  district  of  Washington  in  that  State. 

As  such,  it  participated  more  directly  in  the  events  of  the 
Revolution  ;  but  there  was  an  interval  of  repose  accorded  to 
the  South  for  the  present ;  the  successes  of  the  patriots,  ia 
the  mountains  and  along  the  sea-board,  saving  them  from 
farther  invasion  till  1779.  In  the  summer  of  1778,  Henry 
Reynolds  and  Thomas  Morgan  discovered  the  warm  springs 
on  the  French  Broad,  one  of  the  most  health-giving  and  sa- 
lubrious watering  places  of  the  South,  situated  in  a  moun- 
tain  region,  of  remarkable  variety  and  beauty.  The  moun- 
taineers were  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  respite,  which  permitted 
them  to  look  about  them,  and  seek  out  the  retreats  of  beauty. 
They  were  premature,  however,  in  laying  down  their  arms. 
The  country  was  beginning  to  be  troubled  with  a  very  bad 
population.  The  tories,  degenerating  into  horse-thieves  and 
robbers,  or  herding  with  them,  were  becoming  formidable. 
Committees  of  safety  became  necessary  for  succoring  the 
slow  processes  of  the  law,  with  summary  contrivances.  The 
operations  of  these  committees  furnish  our  author  with  many 
interesting  chronicles,  which  we  cannot  repeat.  But  the 
artist  in  fiction  will  do  well  to  look  into  these  pages  for  some 
of  his  raw  materiel.  Traditions  of  the  redman  and  the  bor-  . 
derer,  identified  with  places,  will  reward  his  curiosity,  and 
stimulate  his  genius.  We  must  confine  ourselves  tp  those 
events  only  which  concern  the  progress  of  the  community 
as' a  whole. 

In  1779  the  frontier  men  of  North-Carolina  and  Virginia 
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were  compelled  to  resume  their  arms,  and  go  forth  against  a 
formidable  body  of  Indians,  consisting  of  scattered  tribes 
and  refugees  from  others,  with  (no  doubt)  lawless  white  men 
among  them.  The  Cbickanauga  towns  had  become  the 
central  haunts  for  this  banditti,  which  was  reported  to  em- 
body  more  than  a  thousand  warriors.  It  was  resolved  to 
destroy  these  .towns.  Col.  Isaac  Shelby  was  assigned  the 
command  of  the  expedition  for  this  purpose,  which  was  to 
consist  of  one  thousand  volunteers,  and  a  regiment  of 
"  twelve  months  men."  The  Indians  were  surprised  and  dis- 
persed, with  the  loss  of  forty  warriors.  Their  towns  were 
destroyed,  their  fields  and  granaries.  Their  flocks  of  cattle, 
which  were  large,  were  driven  away,  the  spoils  of  the  con- 
querors. There  were  other  Indian  experiences  of  like  sort 
about  this  time,  but  they  were  not  of  a  kind  to  aflect  the 
prosperity  of  the  white  settlements.  Population  continued 
to  increase.  Country  towns  were  established,  new  settle- 
ments laid  out ;  courts  were  erected,  sheriffs  elected,  churches 
were  built.  The  word  of  God  was  spoken  aloud,  though, 
perhaps,  by  feeble  voices,  on  the  banks  of  Indian  rivers,  and 
amongst  the  debris  of  heathen  settlements.  Our  annalist 
Buflers  few  of  these  details  to  escape  him,  and  it  is  surprising 
with  how  vast  a  collection  of  original  documentary  matt^^r 
he  enriches  his  chronicles. 

In  1779,  and  when  Georgia  had  fallen  into  the  power  of 
the  British,  the  wild  frontier  region  of  Watauga  began  to  be 
a  place  of  refuge  for  the  more  noxious  among  the  fuc^itive 
patriots.  Col.  Clarke,  of  Georgia,  with  about  a  hundred  fol- 
lowers, was  the  first  to  appear  in  this  region.  His  narrative 
of  British  and  Tory  brutalities  aroused  the  hardy  hunters  of 
the  frontier,  and  he  soon  recruited  his  little  squadron  from 
the  ranks  of  the  sturdy  foresters.  They  did  good  service. 
Other  pjirties  pressed  into  the  field  of  action  in  South-Caro- 
lino  and  Georgia.  The  most  distinguished  of  their  leaders 
were  Shelby  and  Sevier.  They  captured  Col.  Moore,  in  his 
fortress  on  the  Pacolet ;  and  collecting  together  from  various 
quarters,  joined  by  bodies  of  men  under  Cols.  Williams,  of 
South-Carolina,  Col.  Clarke,  of  Georgia,  and  others,  they  en- 
gaged in  the  sharp  fight  of  Cedar  springs.     This  was  sue- 
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cecded  by  other  sharp  skirmishes,  on  the  Enoree  and  else- 
where. The  defeat  of  Gates,  at  Camden,  caused  their  tem- 
porary dispersion.  They  retreated  to  the  mountains  ;  to  re- 
apper  a^ain  in  force,  and  when  Sumter,  Marion,  Pickeni, 
and  the  cloud  of  partisans  who  rose  up  in  South  and  North 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  made  all  their  forests  famous, 
were  prepared  to  emerge  from  their  several  hiding  pla- 
ces. The  next  enemy  whom  our  mountaineers  encountered 
was  Patrick  Ferguson.  The  great  event  before  them  was 
the  capture  of  this  formidable  partisan..  We  could  wish  to 
copy  the  detailed  preparations  for  this  purpose,  as  given  by 
our  author  more  fully  than  any  other  historian.  But  our 
space  will  not  allow*  We  must  sum  up  together  the  most 
ionpoFtant  facts  bearing  upon  the  battle  of  King^s  mountain  ; 
which  we  propose  to  detach  as  in  itself  highly  attractive,  as 
being  drawn  from  the  best  sources,  some  of  which  are  ori- 
ginal, and  as  showing  the  best  style  and  manner  of  our  au- 
thor. The  army,  which  was  yielded  to  the  command  of  Col. 
Campbell,  of  Virginia,  consisted  almost  wholly  of  riflemen. 
Campbell  brought  eleven  hundred  men  from  Virginia,  Se- 
vier two  hundred  and  forty  from  Washington  county,  (Wa- 
tauga,) Shelby  two  hundred  and  forty  from  Sullivan,  and 
there  was  a  body,  number  not  given,  of  refugee  whigs  from 
South-Curclina  and  Georgia.  To  these  were  added,  subse- 
quently, Cleveland  and  Col.  Winston,  from  Wilkes  and  Sur- 
rey counties,  North-Carolina,  with  three  hundred  to  four 
hundred  men  ;  and  Col.  James  Williams,  with  four  hundred 
South-Carolinians.  An  express  of  Ferguson  was  captured, 
by  which  they  learned  that  he  was  encamped  but  a  mile  dis- 
tant, on  the  eminence  where  he  was  defeated  and  slain,  which 
he  boasted  was  impregnable,  and  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  King's  n.ountain.  The  whigs  approached,  reconnoitered, 
dismounted,  fastened  their  horses  below,  and  prepared  for 
the  attack.  We  will  suffer  our  author  himself  to  relate  the 
event  which  followed : 

"  The  right  wing  or  colmnn  was  led  by  Winston  and  Sevier,  the  left 
by  Cleveland  and  Williams  ;  the  centre  was  composed  of  Campbell's 
men  on  the  right,  and  Shelby's  on  the  left.    In  thb  order  each  oflScer 
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having  formed  his  ranlss,  led  off  at  the  same  time  to  the  position  as- 
signed bim,  under  pilots  selected  from  Col.  Williams's  men,  who  were 
familiar  with  the  ground.  On  its  march  around  the  mountain,  the 
right  column  discovered  that  there  were  two  gaps  in  the  ridge  at  the 
enemy's  left  flank — one  about  twenty  poles  from  it,  the  other  fifty.  It 
was  decided  to  pass  through  the  latter.  About  the  time  they  entered 
it,  the  enemy  began  to  fire  upon  them.  The  fire  at  first  did  not  attract 
attention,  until  some  of  Shelby's  men  being  wounded,  that  officer  and 
McDowell  determined  to  return  the  fire,  and  before  they  had  crossed 
the  ridge,  broke  off  towards  the  enemy,  through  the  gap  nearest  to  hia 
camp,  and  discharged  their  rifles  with  great  effect  The  rest  of  the 
oolumn  under  Campbell  ascended  the  mountain,  and  poured  in  a  deadly 
fire  upon  the  enemy  posted  upon  its  summit  The  firing  became  so 
heavy  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  Ferguson,  who  immediately  brought 
up  a  part  of  his  regulars  from  the  other  end  of  his  line,  and  a  brisk 
charge  was  made  upon  the  American  right  by  the  British  regulars  and 
some  of  the  tones.  This  charge  pushed  McDowell,  Shelby  and  Camp- 
bell, down  the  mountain.  At  this  moment,  the  left  oolumn  under 
Hambnght,  Chronicle,  Cleveland  and  Wilhams,  had  driven  in  the  ene- 
my's picquets  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  encampment,  and  advancing 
up  the  mountain,  poured  in  a  well  directed  fire  on  the  enemy  protected 
here  by  their  wagons  and  some  slight  defences,  and  commanded  by  Fer- 
guson himself.  Dupoister,  his  second  in  command,  was  immediately 
recalled,  ordered  into  line  on  the  top  of  the  ridge,  and  directed  to  make 
a  charge  with  all  the  regulars  upon  the  Americans  at  that  end  of  the 
encampment  On  his  passage  to  the  relief  of  Ferguson,  Dupoister  re- 
ceived a  galling  fire  from  the  South-Carolinians  under  Williams.  The 
regulars  were  soon  rallied,  made  a  desperate  charge,  and  drove  the  rifle- 
men to  the  foot  of  the  hill,     Here  Major  Chronicle  fell. 

"  In  the  meantime,  the  recall  of  Dupoister  from  the  charge  at  the 
other  extremity  of  the  mountain,  gave  the  appearance  there  of  a  retreat 
on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  and  the  men  under  Shelby,  McDowell  and 
Campbell,  having  recovered  from  the  slight  disorganizalion  produced 
by  the  first  charge,  rallied  to  the  pursuit  The  cry  was  raised — "  huzza, 
boys,  they  are  retreating ;  come  on  !"  They  advanced  with  great  firm- 
ness up  the  hill,  almost  to  the  lines  of  the  encampment,  and  for  some 
time  maintained  a  deadly  conflict  with  the  tory  riflemen.  Ferguson,  as 
before,  decided  to  resort  again  to  the  bayonet  But  the  marksmen  had 
so  thinned  the  ranks  of  the  rcgnlars,  that  the  expedient  was  adopted  of 
trimming  the  bandies  of  the  butcher  knives,  and  adapting  them  to  the 
muzzles  of  the  tory  rifles,  and  of  thus  using  them  in  the  charge.     With 
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the  Dumber  of  his  bayonets  thus  enlarged,  Dupoister  returned  to  hk 
first  position,  and  made  another  charge.  It  was  short  and  feebly  exe- 
cuted, and  the  regulars  returned  within  their  lines. 

*^  About  this  time  the  front  of  the  two  American  columns  had  met, 
and  the  army  of  Ferguson  was  surrounded  by  the  riflemen.  Their 
firing  became  incessant  and  general  in  all  quarters,  but  especially  at 
the  two  ends  of  the  enemy^s  line.  8evier  pressed  against  its  centre, 
and  was  charged  upon  by  the  regulars.  The  conflict  here  became  stub- 
bdm,  and  drew  to  it  much  of  the  enemy ^s  force.  This  enabled  Shelby 
and  Campbell  to  reach  and  hold  the  crest  of  the  mountain. 

**  Oh  all  sides,  now,  the  fire  was  brisk  and  deadly,  and  the  charges 
wiCh  the  bayonet,  though  less  vigorous,  were  frequent.  In  all  cases 
where  the  enemy  charged  the  Americans  on  one  side  of  the  hill,  those 
on  the  other  thought  he  was  retreating,  and  advanced  near  to  the  sum- 
mii  But  in  all  these  movements,  the  left  of  Ferguson's  line  was  gra* 
dually  receding,  and  the  Americans  were  plying  their  rifles  with  terrible 
efltsct.  Ferguson  was  still  in  the  heat  of  battle ;  with  characteristia 
coolness  and  daring,  he  ordered  Captain  Dupoister  to  reinforce  a  posi- 
tion about  one  hundred  yards  distant,  with  his  regulars ;  but  before 
they  reached  it,  they  were  thinned  too  much  by  the  American  rifles,  to 
render  any  effectual  support  He  then  ordered  his  cavalry  to  mount, 
with  a  view  of  making  a  desperate  onset  at  their  head.  But  these 
only  presented  a  better  mark  for  the  rifle,  and  fell  as  fast  as  they  could 
mount  their  horses.  He  rode  from  one  end  of  his  line  to  the  other, 
encouraging  his  men  to  prolong  the  conflict  Wiih  desperate  courage, 
be  passed  from  one  exposed  point  to  another  of  equal  danger.  He 
carried  in  his  wounded  hand,  a  shrill  sounding  silver  whistle,  whose 
signal  was  universally  known  through  the  ranks,  was  of  immense  ser- 
vice throughout  the  battle,  and  gave  a  kiud  of  ubiquity  to  his  move- 
ments.* 

"But  the  Americans  having  reached  the  top  of  the  mountain,  were 
gradually  compressing  the  enemy,  and  the  line  of  Ferguson's  encamp- 
ment was  sensibly  contracted.  A  flag  was  raised  by  the  tories  in  token 
of  surrender.  Ferguson  rode  up  to  it,  and  pulled  it  down.  A  second 
flag  was  raised  at  the  other  end  of  the  line.  He  rode  there  too,  and 
cut  it  down  with  his  sword.  He  was  frequently  admonished  by  Du- 
poister to  surrender ;  but  his  proud  spirit  could  not  deign  to  give  up  to 
raw  and  undisciplined  militia.  When  the  second  flag  was  cut  down, 
Dupoister  renewed  his  admonition.    To  this  he  replied  by  declaring, 

»  Foster. 
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lie  would  never  Burrender  to  such  a  damned  set  of  banditti  as  the 
raonntain  men.  These  men,  while  they  admired  the  unyielding  spirit 
of  Ferguson,  had  noticed,  that  whenever  his  voice  or  whistle  was  beard, 
the  enemy  were  inspirited  to  another  rally.  They  believed  that  while 
he  survived,  his  desperate  courage  would  not  permit  a  surrender.  He 
fell  soon  afler,  and  immediately  expired. 

**  The  forward  movement  of  all  the  American  columns  brought  them 
to  a  level  with  the  enemy's  guns,  which  heretofore,  in  most  instances, 
bad  overshot  their  heads.  The  horizontal  fire  of  the  regulars  was  now 
considerably  fatal;  but  the  rapid  advance  of  the  riflemen  soon  sur- 
rounded both  them  and  the  tories,  who  being  crowded  close  together, 
and  cooped  up  into  a  narrow  space  by  the  surrounding  pressure  of  the 
American  troops,  and  fatally  galled  by  their  incessant  fire,  lost  all  hope 
from  further  resistance.  Dupoister,  who  succeeded  Ferguson  in  com- 
mand, perceiving  that  farther  struggle  was  in  vain,  raised  the  white 
flag,  and  exclaimed  for  quarters.  A  general  cessation  of  the  American 
^e  followed ;  but  this  cessation  was  not  complete.  Some  of  the  young 
men  did  not  understand  the  meaning  of  a  white  flag ;  others  who  did, 
knew  that  other  flags  had  been  raised  before,  and  were  quickly  taken 
down.  Shelby  halloed  out  to  them  to  thrown  down  their  guns,  as  all 
would  understand  that  as  a  surrender.  This  was  immediately  done. 
The  arms  were  now  lying  in  front  of  the  prisoners,  without  any  orders 
how  to  dispose  of  them.  Col.  Shelby,  seeing  the  facility  with  which 
the  enemy  could  resume  their  guns,  exclaimed  :  *  Good  God !  what  can 
we  do  in  this  confusion?'  *We  can  order  the  prisoners  from  their 
arms,'  said  Sawyers.  *  Yes,'  said  Shelby,  '  that  can  be  done.'  The 
prisoners  were  accordingly  marched  to  another  place,  and  there  sur- 
rounded by  a  double  guard. 

"The  battle  of  King's  Mountain  lasted  an  hour.  The  loss  of  the 
enemy  was  two  hundred  and  twenty  five  killed,  and  one  hundred  and 
eighty  wounded,  seven  hundred  prisoners,  fifteen  hundred  stand  of 
arms,  and  a  great  many  horses  and  wagons  loaded  with  supplies,  and 
booty  of  every  kind,  taken  by  the  plundering  tories  from  the  wealthy 
whigs.         ********* 

"The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  thirty  killed,  and  about  twice  that 
number  wounded.  Of  the  former,  was  Col.  Williams  of  South-Carolina. 
He  fell  a  victim  to  the  true  Palmetto  spirit,  and  intemperate  eagerness 
for  battle.  Towards  the  close  of  the  engagement,  he  espied  Ferguson 
riding  near  the  line,  and  dashed  towards  him  with  the  gallant  determi- 
nation of  a  personal  encounter.  *I  will  kill  Ferguson,  or  die  in  the 
attempt !'  exclaimed  Williams,  and  spurring  his  horse  in  the  direction 
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of  the  enemy,  received  a  bullet  as  he  crossed  their  line.    He  survived 

till  he  heard  that  his  antagonist  was  killed,  and  his  camp  surrendered ; 

and  amidst  the  shouts  of  victory  by  his  triumphant  countrymen,  said : 

'  I  die  contented,'  and  with .  a  smile  upon  his  countenance  expired.*' 
*         *         *         «         ***%*% 

We  cannot  pursue  the  events  of  the  revolutionary  war, 
which  will  more  properly  be  read  in  other  histories.  Enough 
that  our  mountain  men  of  Tennessee,  served  well  and  va- 
liantl}'.  Towards  the  close  of  the  war,  Shelby  and  Sevier 
were  joined  to  the  forces  under  Marion,  and  served  honour- 
ably in  the  low  country  of  South-Carolina. 

In  1780,*  returning  from  the   battle  of  King's  Mountain, 
Col.  Sevier  was  required  to  penetrate  the  Cherokee  territo- 
ries and  scourge  those  treacherous  savages.     He  did  so  ef- 
fectually, in  several   engagements,  more  especially  that  of 
Boyd's  Creek,  which  is  held  to  be  one  of  the  best  fought  bat- 
tles in  the  border  warfare  of  Tennessee.     A  hollow  peace 
followed,  to  be   broken  by  the  Cherokees  in  1781.     Sevier 
again  marched  against  and  defeated  them.     It  was  after  this 
that  he  joined  the  ranks  of  Marion.     The  year  1782,  found 
the  Cherokees  again  in  need  of  the  lash.     They  again  re- 
ceived it;  but  this  sort  of  warfare,  from  the  nature  of  the 
savages,  was  destined  to  continue,  more  or  less  actively,  so 
long  as  the  opposing  races  lived  in  such  near  proximity.    But 
it  did  not  discourage  emigration  to  the  fertile  region  which 
it  troubled.     Population  continued  to  pour  in,  and  the  natu- 
ral consequence  of  increasing  numbers  and  growing  towns, 
was  increasing  confidence   in  their  own  resources,  and  the 
desire  for  a  more  perfect  state  of  civil  independence.     The 
western   counties   complained  that  they  were  in  a  state  of 
political  vassalage  to  the  eastern,  and  this  led  to  the   unani- 
mous declaration  by  a  Convention,  composed  of  delegates 
from  the  Counties  of  Washington,  Sullivan  and  Greene,  of 
their  independence  of  and  severance  from  the  State  of  North- 
Carolina.     These  counties  were  then  created  into  a  separate 
establishment  called  the  State  of  Franklin,  held  Sessions  of 
Assembly,  made  a  Governor  (Sevier,)   and  passed  whatever 
laws  seemed  to  them  necessary.     The  recognized  currency 
of  the   new  stock  was  mink  skinSy  an  enactment  over  which 
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their  neighbours  made  exceedingly  merry.  The  Goy^rnpr 
of  North-Carolina,  denounced  the  proceedings  of  the  new 
State  in  a  proclamation,  to  which  Governor  Seviec  replied. 
North-Carolina  was  not  willing  to  yield  her  authority  over 
her  western  counties,  and  the  Franklins  were  not  to  be  per- 
suaded to  yield.  Their  affairs  became  mischievously  com- 
plicated. A  temporary  compromise,  however,  was  effected 
between  the  parties,  but  did  not  long  avail  for  quiet.  Bat 
the  State  of  Franklin  finally  died  out,  (not  before  the  par- 
ties had  got  to  blows,)  and  we  do  not  care  to  ask  why.  Its 
decay  was  the  result  of  some  organic,  and,  therefore,  vital 
deficiency.  But  its  temporary  existence  had  proved  one 
thing,  that  the  government  of  North-Carolina  was  inade- 
quate to  the  objects,  and,  perhaps,  necessities  of  the  people. 
Our  annalist,  after  discussing  the  question  of  policy  and 
propriety  at  length,  in  regard  to  the  proceedings  ot  the 
Franklinites,  and  giving  in  full  all  the  events  which  took 
place  within  the  limits  of  their  country  during  the  existence 
of  the  little  republic,  proceeds  to  a  survey  of  the  settlements 
contemporaneously  made  throughout  the  territories  of  Ten- 
nessee. These  had  been  growing  in  like  manner  with  those 
which  have  so  much  engaged  our  attention.  They  had  their 
Indian  skirmishes  and  enforted  themselves ;  their  fjrts  formed 
the  nuclei  for  settlements,  and  they  grew  almost  without  the 
consciousness,  certainly  without  the  care,  of  i\re  more  settled 
colonies,  from  which,  however,  they  constantly  received  ac- 
cessions. A  large  proportion  of  our  author's  pages  are  as- 
signed necessarily  to  the  struggles  of  the  settlers  with  the 
redmen,  the  ambuscades,  the  leaguers,  the  midnight  sur- 
prises, and  all  the  horrors  natural  to  Indian  warfare!.  To 
follow  him  in  our  pages,  would  be  to  absorb  all  our  space. 
The  reader  must  conceive  the  history  for  himself.  It  is  one 
with  which  all  our  histories  have  made  us  more  or  less  fa- 
miliar. Enough  to  state  that  each  successive  year,  in  the 
progress  of  the  settlements  within  the  territories  of  the  in- 
fant State,  brought  its  own  tidings  of  strife  and  massacre. 
But  the  population  continued  to  increase.  The  settlements 
multiplied.  The  several  stations  and  colonies  began  gradu- 
ally to  take  shape  as  civil  communities.     The  Cumberland 
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settlements  soon  took  form  like  those  of  Watauga,  and 
bounties  of  land  for  public  services  brought  in  a  strong  self- 
reliant  body  of  settlers.  In  1783,  the  Chickasaws  who 
claimed  ceded  the  lands  on  the  Cumberland.  In  the  same 
year  was  laid  off  the  county  of  Davidson,  called  after  the 
North-Carolina  General  of  that  name,  of  whom  our  author 
gives  a  biographical  sketch.  Nashville  was  established  in 
1784,  and  so  named  in  compliment  to  Col.  Francis  Nash,  also 
of  North-Carolina.  Courts  of  law  and  equity  were  held  in 
this  place  in  1786.  Roads  were  now  opened  connecting  the 
various  settlements.  Sumner  county  was  established.  In 
1787  the  delegates  from  the  Western  district  appealed  to  the 
Legislature  of  North-Carolina  for  relief  from  the  harrassing 
struggle  which  they  had  been  compelled,  almost  single-hand- 
ed, to  maintain  with  the  savages;  but  we  do  not  see  that 
the  result  corresponded  with  the  prayer.  In  fact,  the  geo- 
graphical relations  of  the  new  districts,  to  the  old  State, 
were  such  as  to  render  help  from  the  latter  an  affair  of  dif- 
ficulty always.  The  policy  of  both  seemed,  from  the  first, 
to  indicate  their  separation  ;  and  the  instincts  of  those  who 
originated  the  Republic  of  Franklin,  were  right  in  the  main, 
though  probably  premature  in  the  period  when  they  attempt- 
ed to  sunder  the  old  ties  of  place  and  section.  But  events 
ripened  fast  enough.  It  did  not  require  niany  years  to  teach 
North-Carolina  that  her  western  counties  were  a  burden 
only.  Her  pride  had  revolted  at  the  seceding  of  the  Frank- 
lins ;  but  in  such  cases  pride  is  one  of  the  worst  counsellors, 
and  the  coercion  of  an  unwilling  people,  occupying  such  re- 
lations, is  a  policy  which  no  wise  statesman  can  possibly 
approve.  A  people  may  become  good  allies  who  would  be 
very  troublesome  as  subjects.  In  1789,  accordingly,  the  Le- 
gislature passed  an  act  by  which  they  ceded  to  the  United 
States  of  America  certain  Western  lands.  The  deed  of  ces- 
sion, in  compliance  with  this  act,  was  made  and  accepted 
early  in  1790.  The  territory  of  Tennessee  was  thencefor- 
ward segregated  from  that  of  the  Old  North  State.  It  re- 
mained in  wardship  of  the  United  States  government  for 
nearly  six  years.  Its  progress — disturbed  only  by  the  usual 
Indian  warfare,  and  those  difficulties  arising  from  the  pos- 
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sessions  of  Spain  on  the  lower  Mississippi,  which  affected  all 
the  West  during  the  period  from  17^0  to  1706 — was  rapid 
and  unbroken.  It  continued  to  fill  with  people,  and  to  pros- 
per, and,  in  179G,  having  the  requisite  population,  it  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Federal  Union  as  the  State  of  Tennessee. 

Our  annalist  has  given  us  a  very  useful  and  interesting 
volume ;  containing  a  great  deal  of  instructive  and  valuable 
materiel,  narratives  of  surprising  interest,  contributions  of 
Western  incident  and  biography,  which  are  scarcely  to  be 
found  elsewhere,  and  details  of  a  frontier  progress,  which 
will  be  found  full,  copious,  carefully  weighed  and  estimated, 
amply  certified,  and  such  as  will  illustrate  the  progress  of  all 
our  infant  settlements  upon  the  borders,  showing  how  they 
grew,  passing  from  the  feeblest  colonies  into  powerful  and 
noble  States.  We  have  passed  over  large  tracts  of  history 
in  these  pages,  giving  to  them  a  passing  reference  only.  We 
have  had  to  forbear  many  topics,  which  invited  and  seemed 
to  justify  discussion ;  contenting  ourselves  with  simply  an 
outline  sketch  of  the  birth  of  the  colony,  and  its  growth  into 
a  republic.  We  must  leave  the  reader  to  pursue  the  history 
in  the  pages  of  our  author.  To  conduct  him  to  them  has 
been  our  main  object.  Dr.  Ramsey  has  done  his  work  faith- 
fully, with  good  sense,  talent,  a  rare  industry,  and  with  that 
sort  of  spirit  which  shows  that  the  labour  has  been  one  of 
love  purely.  His  style  is  good,  clear,  simple,  effective,  aad 
if  ambitious  at  any  time,  so  modestly  so,  that  the  coldest 
critic  will  scarcely  find  in  it  any  just  cause  of  offence.  We 
trust  that  he  will  continue  his  annals,  as  he  seems  to  promise, 
to  another  volume,  not  omitting  the  original  documents  of 
which  he  appears  to  have  such  large  possessions.  These 
are  daily  growing  in  interest,  and  the  time  is  approaching 
fast  when  such  chronicles  will  rise  to  almost  inappreciable 
value.  Let  us,  by  all  means,  secure  the  simple  manuscript 
narratives  of  our  pioneer  ancestry,  and  put  them  in  inde- 
structible type ;  for,  in  their  courage,  hardihood,  perseve- 
rance, and  noble  simplicity,  we  see  the  true  virtues  which 
should  teach,  and  which  can  alone  preserve  the  race. 
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J.  American  Slavery  and  Emancipation  by  the  Free  States. 
Westminster  Review,  for  January,  1853.     Art.  V. 

2.  Abstract  of  the  Seventh  Census.    By  J.  C.  G.  Kennedy. 
Washington :  1851. 

3.  Past  and  Present.    By  Thomas  Caelyle.     Third  edi- 
tion.   New- York:  Burgess,  Stringer  &  Go.     1844. 

4.  Occasional  Discourse  on  the  Negro  Question.    Frazer's 
Magazine.    London:  1850. 

Little  more  than  two  hundred  years  have  pasf»ed  since 
the  first  seriouis  attempts  were  made  to  settle  the  American 
continent,  and  during  that  period  the  most  astonishing  pro- 
gress has  everywhere  been  exhibited  in  population  and 
wealth,  in  arts  and  arms,  in  individual  enterprize  and  politi- 
cal science  ;  and,  in  short,  in  every  thing  that  constitutes  an 
advanced  degree  of  civilization.  While  this  progress  has 
been  great  everywhere  upon  the  continent,  it  has  not  been 
equally  great  in  all  portions  of  it.  Spanish- American  civi- 
lization has  by  no  means  kept  pace  with  Anglo-American. 
Whether  the  difference  may  be  the  result  of  a  sort  of  ste- 
rility, which  seems  to  attend  the  institutions  of  Spain  every- 
where, it  is  not  our  present  object  to  inquire  ;  but,  with  re- 
gard to  ourselves,  it  seems  to  be  worth  considering  what 
may  be  the  influence  of  English  civilization  upon  that  por 
tion  of  the  American  continent,  which  derived  its  language, 
its  laws,  its  literature,  its  manners,,  customs  and  habits  of 
thought  from  a  state  of  society,  where  these  elements  of 
progress  had  been  already  perfected,  and  formed  for  imme- 
diate use.  As  a  nation,  it  can  scarcely  be  affirmed  that  we 
have  had  any  infancy.  Other  nations  have  advanced  from 
barbarism,  impotence  and  ignorance — groping  about  in  dark- 
ness for  social,  political  and  religious  institutions,  wherewith 
to  govern  themselves — making  unsuccessful  experiments  in 
forms  of  government  unsuited  to  their  wants,  and  changing 
them  after  direful  convulsions — forming  their  language  from 
their  necessities,  their  struggles  and  their  sufferings — acquir- 
ing arts  and  science  for  the  uses  of  life,  and  building  up  a 
24 
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literature  that  their  labours  and  acquisitions  might  not  be 
lost. 

But  the  British  colonies,  on  the  American  continent,  brought 
with  them  a  civilization  ready  made  to  their  hands,  without 
working  for  it.  They  had  but  to  disperse  the  weak  and 
wandering  savage  found  in  possession  of  the  soil,  and  over- 
come the  obstacles  opposed  by  an  uncleared  forest,  and  they 
were  ready  to  commence,  with  equal  step,  in  the  march  of 
progress,  with  those  nations  who  had  become  indurated  by  a 
struggle  of  a  thousand  years,  or,  it  may  be,  who  had  ex- 
pended their  energy  in  toiling  from  infancy  to  manhood.  In 
making  this  inquiry,  we  have  nothing  to  guide  us  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  past.  In  every  anterior  civilization,  (if  we  except 
the  occupation  of  the  land  of  Canaan  by  the  Israelites — 
where  the  government  was  theocratic,  and  where  the  inva- 
ders carried  with  them  their  peculiar  religious  institutions, 
their  language  and  their  laws) — the  original  inhabitants 
constituted  an  important  element  in  the  new  society,  aid 
the  colonists  only  modified  the  institutions  which  they  found 
existing  at  the  time  of  the  invasion. 

There  is  nothing  analogous  in  all  history,  to  the  coloniza- 
tion of  the  American  continent.  The  nearest  approximation 
to  it  is  afforded  by  the  effort  of  Constantine,  to  transfer  the 
seat  of  empire  to  the  banks  of  the  Propontis,  and  to  build 
up  a  great  city  on  the  site  of  ancient  Byzantium.  Selecting 
a  spot  on  the  confines  of  Europe  and  Asia,  in  the  centre  of 
the  vast  dominions  of  the  Roman  Empire,  aided  by  all  the 
resources  of  boundless  wealth  and  unlimited  power,  the  city 
of  Constantinople  arose,  under  his  hands,  as  if  by  magic, 
with  its  palaces,  churches,  schools  of  learning,  theatres,  baths 
and  private  edifices,  and  soon  was  filled  with  an  overflow- 
ing population,  instructed  in  all  the  mechanical  and  liberal 
arts  ;  versed  in  all  the  science  and  learning  of  the  time ;  and 
the  new  city  was  soon  prepared  to  receive  the  commerce  of 
the  world  into  its  bosom.  The  buildings  were  executed, 
says  Gibbon,  by  such  artificers  as  the  reign  of  Constantine 
'Could  afibrd  ;  and  they  were  decorated  by  the  hands  of  the 
most  celebrated  masters  of  the  age  of  Pericles  and  Alexan- 
der ;  but,  continues  the  same  historian,  to  **  revive  the  ge- 
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nius  of  Phidias  and  Lysippus,  surpassed  indeed  the  power  of 
a  Roman  emperor.  The  trophies  of  memorable  wars,  the 
objects  of  religious  veneration,  the  most  finished  statues  of 
the  gods  and  heroes,  of  the  sages  and  poets  of  ancient  times, 
contributed  to  the  splendid  triumph  of  Constantinople  ;  and 
gave  occasion  to  the  remark  of  the  historian  Gedrenus,  that 
nothing  seemed  wanting  except  the  souls  of  the  illustrious 
men  whom  those  admirable  monuments  were  intended  to 
represent."  That  city,  with  a  vitality,  which  seems  to  belong 
to  every  thing  that  the  Roman  has  made,  still  exists  after  a 
lapse  of  fifteen  centuries,  but,  from  its  foundation  to  the  pre- 
sent hour,  it  has  ever  wanted  the  vivacity,  action  and  force 
of  a  spontaneous  creation,  and  it  seems  to  have  owed  its 
long  existence  to  a  power  similar  to  that  which  reared  it, 
and  its  safety  to  the  weakness  or  forbearance  of  its  enemies. 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  the  opening  of  one  of  his  admirable 
novels,*  thus  accounts  for  the  elements  of  weakness,  and 
the  symptoms  of  premature  decay,  which  were  exhibited 
almost  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Constantinople. 

"  The  close  observers  of  vegetable  nature  have  remarked,  that  when 
a  new  graft  is  taken  from  an  aged  tree,  it  possesses  indeed,  in  exterior 
form,  the  appearance  of  a  youthful  shoot,  but  has,  in  fact,  attained  to 
the  same  state  of  maturity,  or  even  decay,  which  has  been  reached  by 
the  parent  stem.  In  the  same  manner,  efforts  have  been  made  by  the 
mighty  of  the  earth,  to  transplant  large  cities,  states  and  communities, 
by  one  great  and  sudden  exertion,  expecting  to  secure  to  the  new  capi- 
tal the  wealth,  the  dignity,  the  magnificent  decorations  and  unlimited 
extent  of  the  ancient  city,  which  they  desire  to  renovate ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  they  hope  to  begin  a  new  succession  of  ages  from  the  date 
of  the  new  structure,  to  last,  they  imagine,  as  long  and  with  as  much 
fame  as  its  predecessor,  which  the  founder  hopes  his  new  metropolis  may 
replace  in  all  its  youthful  glories.  But  nature  has  her  laws,  which 
seem  to  apply  to  the  social  as  well  as  to  the  vegetable  system.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  a  general  rule,  that  what  is  to  last  long  should  be  slowly 
matured  and  gradually  improved,  while  every  sudden  effort,  however 
gigantic,  to  bring  about  the  speedy  execution  of  a  plan  calculated  to 
endure  for  ages,  is  doomed  to  exhibit  symptoms  of  premature  decay 
^rom  its  very  commencement"    *     *     ♦    « Constantinople,  therefore, 

*  CouDt  Robert,  of  Paris. 
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when  in  324  it  first  arose  in  imperial  majesty,  out  of  the  humble  Bj- 
zantium,  showed,  even  in  its  birth,  and  amid  its  adventitious  splendour, 
some  intimations  of  that  speedy  decay  to  which  the  whole  civilized 
world,  then  limited  within  the  Roman  Empire,  was  internally  and  im- 
perceptibly tending.  Nor  was  it  many  ages,  ere  these  prognostications 
of  declension  were  fully  verified." 

If  then,  as  a  nation,  we  have  had  no  infancy,  may  we 
therefore  look  forward  to  an  immature  manhood  and  an 
early  decline,  or  rejecting  the  comparison  from  vegetable 
nature,  may  we  not  rather  borrow  a  simile  from  Grecian 
mythology,  and  compare  ourselves  to  that  warrior  goddess, 
in  whom  wisdom  and  power  were  harmoniously  blended, 
who  sprang  forth  in  full  armour  from  the  brain  of  the  father 
of  the  gods,  prepared  for  the  struggle  and  the  duties  of  life. 

Passing  from  such  speculations  into  our  brief  history, 
which  we  have  no  means  of  solving,  let  us  inquire  whether 
the  institutions  and  form  of  government,  which  we  have 
adopted,  are  likely  to  be  permanent,  and  if  there  be  not  some 
dangers  which  threaten  us  in  the  future,  and  upon  which  our 
experiment  of  a  confederated  republic  may  be  ultimately 
wrecked.  Since  the  adoption  of  the  "  Articles  of  Confede- 
ration," our  government  has  withstood  some  rude  shocks — 
first,  upon  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution — at  the 
commencement  of  the  war  of  1812 — upon  the  Tariff  ques- 
tion— and  the  last  and  greatest,  upon  the  acquisition  of  Tex- 
as, and  the  admission  oi  California  as  a  State  into  the  Union. 
The  dangers  from  all  the  other  questions  have  passed  away ; 
but,  unhappily,  from  the  last  they  have  only  commenced. 
Since  the  admission  of  California  there  has  been  a  temporary 
calm ;  but,  from  all  the  signs  of  the  times,  it  is  the  calm  that 
precedes  the  tempest.  When,  or  in  what  manner  it  will 
burst  forth,  we  cannot  predict ;  but  one  must  be  singularly 
hopeful  or  wilfully  blind,  who  does  not  look  forward  to  such 
an  event  as  certain  as  destiny,  and  at  no  distant  day : 

One  of  the  most  certain  indications  of  the  increase  of  the 
abolition  mania  in  the  Northern  States,  is  the  reception  and 
circulation  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  book ;  and  the  extraordinary 
manner  in  which  she  has  been  lionized  in  England,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Dutchess  of  Sutherland — aided  by  men 
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of  rank,  position  and  reputation,  in  the  face  of  all  the  abor- 
tive and  disastrous  efforts  of  England  to  abolish  the  slave 
trade  and  slavery — shows  the  extent  of  the  same  folly  and 
fanaticism  in  that  country,  and  what  we  have  every  reason 
to  expect  from  its  most  certain  reaction  here. 

Upon  the  subject  of  slavery,  the  minds  of  most  men  in 
England  and  in  this  country,  except  where  the  institution 
exists,  appear  to  have  lost  all  discrimination  between  truth 
and  falsehood,  all  sense  of  justice,  every  principle  of  cha- 
rity, and  all  respect  for  the  Aiotives  and  feelings  of  their 
fellows ;  and  they  receive,  without  inquiry,  the  evidence 
of  any  witness,  no  matter  how  prejudiced,  ill-tempered, 
or  ignorant — ^believe  any  statement,  however  improbable 
or  revolting — slight  every  beneficial  incident  of  the  sys- 
tem which  they  cannot  disprove — and  utterly  reject  all 
defence  of  it,  come  from  what  quarter  it  may,  that  would 
dispel  a  delusion  which  they  have  determined  to  be  true, 
because  they  wish  it  to  be  true. 

The  abolitionist  sees  through  a  glass  darkly.  Indeed,  he 
will  not  look  with  his  eyes,  lest  he  might  see.  An  incident 
occurred  a  few  years  ago  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  strikingly 
illustrative  of  the  fact — ^how  easily  men  believe  what  they 
wish  to  believe.  A  Northern  abolitionist,  in  walking  through 
one  of  the  streets  of  that  city,  thought  he  saw  a  wretched 
captive  (black  of  course,)  in  the  second  story  of  a  house  on 
the  street.  His  dress  was  torn  and  filthy,  and  he  appeared 
to  raise  his  fettered  hands  towards  the  iron  bars  of  his  pri- 
son, as  if  imploring  the  aid  of  the  passer-by.  The  aboli- 
tionist turned  away  in  horror  from  the  sight,  and  cursed  the 
system  which  tolerated  such  oppression.  He  had  not  walked 
far,  however,  before  he  met  an  acquaintance,  to  whom  he 
narrated  the  incident.  His  friend  told  him  that  he  must  be 
mistaken,  as  he  knew  every  house  on  the  street  mentioned, 
and  that  nothing  of  that  kind  could  have  taken  place ;  but 
as  the  abolitionist  declared  that  he  would  believe  the  evi- 
dence of  his  own  eye-sight,  his  friend  offered  to  go  with  him 
and  examine  into  the  truth  of  the  tale.  Upon  closer  scru- 
tiny, they  found  that  the  iron-barred  window  was  nothing 
more  than  a  common  sash,  with  the  panes  of  glass  broken 
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out,  and  the  imprisoned  slave  turned  out  to  be  a  pair  of  dark 
pantaloons,  hanging  near  the  window,  which  was  occasion- 
ally blown  to  and  fro  by  the  wind.  The  imagination  of  the 
abolitionist  had  supplied  all  the  rest. 

As  ready  as  the  Northern  abolitionist  is  to  **  believe  a  lie,** 
the  British  abolitionist  is  not  less  so.  Among  other  abund- 
ant manifestations  of  this  pre-occupation  of  the  English  mind 
on  the  subject  of  slavery,  our  attention  has  been  attracted 
by  an  article  in  the  January  number  of  the  Westminster 
Review,  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  our  own, 
written  in  a  vindictive  and  uncharitable  spirit,  in  which  not 
only  all  the  romantic  exaggerations  of**  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin" 
have  been  received  as  true ;  but  the  most  revolting  state- 
ments of  the  bitterest  foes  to  the  institutions  of  the  south,  of 
free  negroes  and  fugitive  slaves,  are  taken,  not  as  occasional 
acts  of  oppression,  injustice  and  cruelty,  which  are  equally 
true  of  every  state  of  society  on  earth,  but  as  the  constantly 
recurring  and  every-day  incidents,  inherent  in,  and  resulting 
from  the  system  of  slavery  itself  As  an  illustration  of  the 
credulity  and  spite  of  the  reviewer,  we  will  give  an  extract, 
which  he  quotes  from  a  volume  "  published  in  1839,  at  New- 
York,  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,  written  by  Mr.  Theodore  D.  Weld,  and  en- 
titled *  American  Slavery  as  it  is,  or  the  Testimony  of  a 
thousand  witnesses.' " 

"  We  will  prove  that  the  slaves  of  the  United  States,"  observes  this 
writer,  "are  treated  with  barbarous  inhumanity;  that  they  are  over- 
worked, under-fed,  wretchedly  clad  and  lodged,  and  have  insufficient 
sleep  ;  that  they  are  often  made  to  wear  round  their  necks  iron  collars 
armed  with  prongs,  to  drag  heavy  chains  and  weights  at  their  feet  while 
working  in  the  field,  and  to  wear  yokes,  and  bells,  and  iron  horns ;  that 
they  are  often  kept  confined  in  the  stocks  day  and  night  for  weeks  to- 
gether, made  to  wear  gags  in  their  mouths  for  hours  or  days,  have  some 
of  their  front  teeth  torn  out  or  broken  off,  that  they  may  be  easily  de- 
tected when  they  run  away ;  that  they  are  frequently  flogged  with  ter- 
rible severity,  have  red  pepper  rubbed  into  their  lacerated  flesh,  and 
hot  brine,  spirits  of  turpentine,  dbc^  poured  over  the  gashes  to  increase 
the  torture  ;  that  they  are  ofl;en  stripped  naked,  their  backs  and  limbs 
cut  with  knives,  bruised  and  mangled  by  scores  and  hundreds  of  blows 
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with  the  paddle,  and  terriblj  torn  by  the  claws  of  cats  drawn  over  them 
by  their  tormentors ;  that  they  are  often  hunted  by  blood-hounds  and 
shot  down  like  beasts,  or  torn  in  pieces  by  dogs ;  that  they  are  often 
suspended  by  the  arm,  and  whipped  and  beaten  till  they  faint,  and 
when  revived  by  restoratives  beaten  again  till  they  faint,  and  sometimes 
till  they  die ;  that  their  ears  are  often  cut  ofi^  their  eyes  knocked  out, 
their  bones  broken,  their  flesh  branded  with  red-hot  irons ;  that  they  are 
maimed,  mutilated  and  burned  to  death  over  slow  fires.  All  these 
things,  and  more  and  worse,  we  shall  prove.  Reader,  we  know  whereof 
we  affirm,  we  have  weighed  it  well ;  mare  €tnd  worse  we  will  prove. 
Mark  these  words  and  read  on ;  we  will  establish  all  these  facts  by  the 
testimony  of  scores  and  hundreds  of  eye-witnesses,  by  the  testimony  of 
slaveholders  in  all  parts  of  the  slave  States,  by  slaveholding  members 
of  Congress  and  of  State  Legislatures,  by  ambassadors  to  foreign  courts, 
by  judges,  by  doctors  of  divinity  and  clergymen  of  all  denominations, 
by  merdiants,  mechanics,  lawyers  and  physicians,  by  presidents  and 
professors  in  colleges  and  professional  seminaries,  by  planters,  overseers 
and  drivers.  We  shall  show  not  merely  that  such  deeds  are  committed, 
but  that  they  are  frequmt ;  not  done  in  comers,  but  before  the  sun ; 
not  in  one  of  the  slave  States,  but  in  all  of  them ;  not  perpetrated  by 
brutal  oversers  and  drivers  merely,  but  by  magistrates,  by  legislators, 
by  professors  of  religion,  by  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  by  Governors  of 
States,  by  gentlemen  of  property  and  standing,  and  by  delicate  fe- 
males moving  in  the  *  highest  circles  of  society.' '' 

The  reviewer  after  making  the  above  quotation,  adds : 

^  These  are  the  charges  of  the  American  abolitionist  Our  readers 
are  incredulous.  So  were  we,  until  we  examined  for  ourselves  the 
proofs  which  they  give,  and  found  that  the  testimony  which  they  say 
they  will  bring,  they  do  bring,  with  names  and  dat^s,  and  vouchers  of 
credibility ;  so  that  only  one  of  two  things  is  possible — either  the  book 
with  its  charges  is  true,  or  it  is  the  vilest  of  forgeries,  and  every  word  in 
it  the  Detlsest  of  libels ;  in  which  case  the  silence  of  the  slandered  slave 
owner  is  unaccoimtable.  But  the  book  is  true :  it  is  impossible  to  read 
it,  and  not  be  possessed  by  its  truthfulness :  fact  after  fact,  seizes  the 
understanding,  till  it  finds  itsdf  in  a  hell  of  horrors,  fix)m  which  there 
is  no  hope  of  escape." 

1q  a  note  to  the  above  paragraph,  the  reviewer  gives  a 
remark  of  Fred.  Douglass,  made  at  a  public  meeting,  held  at 
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Finsbury  Chapel,  London — ^that  **  this  publication  has  been 
before  the  public  of  the  United  States  for  the  last  seven 
years,  and  not  a  single  fact  or  statement  recorded  therein 
has  ever  been  called  in  question  by  a  single  slave-holder.** 

Theodore  Weld  makes  the  charge,  Fred.  Douglass  endor- 
ses it,  and  therefore  "  it  is  true,"  says  the  reviewer.  If  such 
charges  are  true  at  all,  and  if  instances  of  similar  oppres- 
sion, injustice  and  inhumanity  are  true  only  of  slavery,  and 
are  not  equally  true  of  every  state  of  society,  where  man 
has  dominion  over  his  fellow  man,  we  will  give  up  not  only 
the  defence  of  the  system,  but  the  system  itself. 

We  do  not  deny  that  acts  of  great  atrocity  have  been  com- 
mitted in  the  Southern  States ;  but  we  contend  that  they  are 
the  results  of  the  bad  passions  of  men,  as  such  acts  are 
every  where  else,  and  we  assert  that  when  they  do  occur, 
they  occasion  deeper  horror  with  us  than  among  those  whose 
philanthropy  is  confined  to  the  black  race,  and  consists  of 
little  more  than  words.  But  does  the  reviewer,  in  sober  ear- 
nest, believe  what  he  says  ?  If  the  tithe,  or  the  hundredth 
part  of  the  charges  made  by  the  abolitionists  upon  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery  were  true,  how  has  it  happened,  that  with 
the  facilities  afforded  by  "  underground  rail-roads,"  and  the 
ready  sympathy  of  the  **  friends  of  the  blacks,"  at  the  North, 
in  their  favour,  and  only  opposed  by  such  inefficient  means 
as  we  employ,  the  slaves  of  the  South  do  not  shake  off  and 
escape  from  the  intolerable  oppression  ?  It  has,  probably, 
never  occurred  to  this  writer,  that  the  slave-holding  States 
of  this  confederacy  are  surrounded  by  con-terminous  States — 
where  slavery  not  only  does  not  exist,  but  where  the  people 
are  hostile  to  the  institution — through  an  extent  of  more 
than  two  thousand  miles,  with  no  obstacle  more  insuperable 
any  where  than  a  river  or  a  mountain,  and  often  with  no 
other  boundary  than  a  line  made  by  a  surveyor's  compass 
and  chain,  and  the  slave  has  but  to  step  across  this  imaginary 
boundary  and  be  free  ;  yet  among  a  population  of  more  than 
three  millions  of  slaves,  only  one  thousand  and  eleven,  as 
we  learn  by  the  last  census,  did  escape  in  the  year  1850, 
from  such  cruel  task-masters,  as  the  Southern  people  are  re- 
presented to  be,  by  Mrs.  Stowe,  Theodore  Weld,  Fred.  Doug- 
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lass  and  others.  Take,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  wretched  Irish,  who,  with  fewer  facilities  than  are 
afforded  to  the  Southern  slave,  annually  escape  from  the 
horrors  of  British  servitude  to  our  shores — a  migration  with- 
out a  parallel  among  civilized  nations — and  one  which,  if  it 
continues  sis  it  has  been  going  on  since  the  last  famine,  will 
reduce  that  island  to  a  desert,  and  probably  force  the  Eng- 
lish proprietors  of  the  soil  to  another  coolie  importation,  in 
order  to  cultivate  their  depopulated  territory. 

England,  once  called  '*  merry  England,"  when  slavery,  eo 
nomine^  existed  within  her  borders, — ^but  how  bitter  is  the 
irony  contained  in  that  appellation  now,  when  millions  of 
her  population  are  daily  stretching  out  their  hands,  in  vain, 
towards  tnen  and  heaven  for  bread, — is  the  last  country  on 
earth  to  reproach  any  other  for  injustice,  oppression  and  bar- 
barity. Not  to  speak  of  the  mal-administration  of  Ireland, 
and  the  hideous  and  indescribable  misery  of  her  people, — 
not  to  speak  of  the  East  Indies,  and  the  countless  yellow 
slaves  held  in  hopeless  bondage  there, — ^not  to  speak  of  the 
slave  trade  and  slavery,  of  which  ?he  was  the  prime  instiga- 
tor and  the  greatest  gainer,  we  are  prepared  to  show  in- 
stances of  oppression,  cruelty,  want,  crime,  and  hopeless 
misery  in  the  British  Islands ;  and  not,  for  the  most  part, 
unfrequent  and  occasional ;  but  as  the  radical  and  irreme- 
diable results  of  British  institutions. 

Before  we  proceed  further,  we  desire  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  reviewer  to  a  phasis  of  British  society,  which,  unhap- 
pily, does  not  represent  an  individual  only,  but  a  class  ;  and 
if  the  melancholy  picture  is  not  a  true  one,  we  do  not  hold 
ourselves  responsible  for  it,  as  we  have  taken  it  from  the 
pages  of  the  same  Review,  which  he  has  chosen  as  the  me- 
dium of  his  vindictive  assault  upon  our  institutions.  It  is 
the  history  of  the  birth,  life,  and  death  of  an  Englishman. 

"  The  child  was  one  of  nine,  the  eldest  of  whom  had  been  born  on 
the  ground  floor  of  a  house  situated  in  a  row,  in  a  long  dark  alley, 
where  the  sun  was  never  seen  save  at  mid-day,  and  then  only  occasion- 
ally during  the  summer^s  heat  The  father  had  originally  been  a  de- 
cent mechanic,  earning  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  shillings  a  week ;  and 
when  his  first  child  was  horn,  there  were  few  men  in  his  station  so  hap- 
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P7  as  he,  for  all  liis  wants  were  well  supplied.  His  wife  was  an  indns- 
trious,  cheerful  partner ;  and  the  gloominess  of  their  abode  was  un- 
heeded, relieved  as  it  was  bj  their  weekly  walk  in  the  green  fields.  Still 
more  prosperous  times  came ;  and  the  earnings  of  the  husband  being 
increased,  he  was  enabled  to  occupy  both  the  rooms  of  the  first  floor. 
Three  more  children  were  bom ;  and  the  necessity  for  a  larger  supply 
of  food  obliged  them  to  encroach  on  their  rent  The  first  floor  was  ex- 
changed for  the  second ; — ^the  family  was  increased  by  two  other  mem- 
bers, and  all  removed  to  the  garrets.  For  some  years  the  weekly  walk 
in  the  fields  had  been  discontinued  by  the  woman ;  and  the  garments  of 
the  husband  having  become  unsightly,  he  also  had  ceased  to  seek  the 
firee  air ;  the  whole  of  his  time  was  taken  up  with  providing  the  food 
necessary  for  his  children,  and  his  wife  was  wholly  occupied  in  looking 
after  them,  and  contriving  to  keep  together  the  rags  which  covered 
them.  Two  more  children  were  bom ;  and  all  were  confined  to  a  sin- 
gle back  garret,  where  the  wages  of  the  husband  being  insnffident  to 
appease  their  hunger,  the  wife  endeavoured  to  eke  them  out  by  washing 
for  their  neighbours,  some  of  whom  were  not  quite  so  poor  as  them- 
selves. It  was  a  scene  of  misery,  firom  which  the  elder  children  were 
glad  to  escape,  and  play  upon  the  staircase,  or  in  the  court  before  the 
house ;  becoming  early  inured  to  disputes  and  quarrels  among  them- 
selves and  with  other  children — every  room  in  the  house  being  occu- 
pied by  a  separate  fisunily.  In  the  midst  of  this  the  man's  wages  hap- 
pened to  be  reduced ;  and  after  long  bearing  up  against  misery,  he  at 
last  yielded  to  the  habit  of  intoxication — ^partly  to  appease  the  cravii^ 
of  unsatisfied  hunger,  and  partly  to  get  rid  of  thought  His  wife  still 
struggled  and  worked  harder,  but  only  to  procure  food,  for  all  other 
considerations  were  now  disregarded.  In  this  condition  her  ninth  child 
was  bora ;  and  charity  alone — the  charity  of  misery  to  still  greater 
misery — saved  them  from  starving.  But  the  woman  was  changed ;  she 
had  become  reckless  through  suffering,  and  the  sight  of  her  youngest 
child  only  served  to  remind  her  that  an  additional  weight  of  misery  had 
fallen  on  her.  She  also  took  to  intoxication  as  a  refuge  firom  pain ;  the 
coin  which  was  inadequate  to  supply  food,  was  yet  sufficient  to  produce 
a  temporary  oblivion  of  the  want  of  it  The  frequent  hunger  and  pain 
which  the  child  experienced  were  alleviated  in  the  same  manner ; — none 
smiled  on  its  young  eyes  when  they  opened,  and  almost  the  only  sensa- 
tion of  pleasure  it  could  experience,  was  in  gazing  vacantly  on  the  rays 
of  sunlight,  which  at  some  few  intervals  penetrated  the  apartment 
Mother  and  father  were  now  frequently  away  fi-om  home  for  hours,  and 
sometimes  days  together ;  and  remarkable  in  a  sickly  infant  was  the  te- 
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nacity  of  life,  which  would  not  suffer  it  to  perish.  How  the  other 
children  lived,  was  a  mystery  to  all  but  those  in  a  similar  condition :  they 
had  no  daily  meals,  nor  even  sat  down  to  food.  lake  d<^  or  wolves, 
they  had  a  great  capacity  for  endurance  :  having  no  labour  to  perform, 
they  could  exist  for  days  on  the  smallest  quantity  of  food,  and  they 
were  ever  on  the  alert  to  beg,  snatch,  or  steal.  One  feeUng  alone  was 
uppermost  in  their  minds,  which  gave  room  to  no  other — the  pain  of 
unsatisfied  hunger.  Their  dreams,  during  the  scanty  time  of  sleep, 
were  of  eating ;  and  when  they  awakened,  it  was  to  seek  the  means  of 
eating.  The  elder  children  took  by  force  from  the  younger  any  scrape 
of  food  they  found  with  them ;  and  the  younger  resorted  to  cunning  to 
devour  them  in  private.  If  chance  threw  in  their  way  a  larger  booty 
than  ordinary,  it  was  devoured  in  haste,  and  in  quantity,  which  left  them 
in  the  condition  of  the  torpid  boa — a  prey  to  the  pangs  and  helplessness 
of  over-repletion. 

'^  Gloomy  was  the  daily  scene  on  which  the  young  child  gazed  when 
his  fiuiulties  began  to  awaken.  During  the  summer  he  would  crawl  to- 
wards the  miserable  casement,  and  look  upwards  through  the  instertices 
of  surrounding  stacks  of  chimneys,  to  gaze  upon  the  light ;  but  when 
winter  came,  he  shrunk,  shivering,  huddled  up  in  his  rags,  towards  the 
fire-place,  which  rarely  contained  a  fire,  and  when  by  chance  it  did,  vo- 
lumes of  smoke  filled  the  apartment,  and  clouded  over  the  wretched 
fragments  called  furniture,  which  only  remained  unsold  by  the  parents 
because  they  were  worth  no  one's  purchase.  Ere  the  child  was  old 
enough  to  descend  the  stairs,  to  follow  the  pursuit  of  his  brothers  and 
sisters,  the  whole  family  were  ejected  from  their  miserable  abode,  to  one 
still  more  wretched — they  were  driven  to  the  cellar.  It  was  in  the  au- 
tumn, and  the  damp  of  the  place  soon  made  a  fearful  change.  Ere  they 
had  been  a  week  in  it,  the  whole  of  them  were  laid  prostrate  by  typhus 
fever.  The  fetther,  the  two  eldest  boys  and  the  youngest,  alone  survived 
to  endure  farther  suffering.  They  might  even  then  have  become  worthy 
members  of  society,  had  the  father  retained  strength  of  purpose,  or 
moral  feeling,  for  the  disposition  of  the  eldest  boy  was  naturally  kind 
and  benevolent,  ere  it  had  been  hardened  by  want  and  misery.  But  it 
was  now  too  late,  and  the  intellect  of  the  boy  only  served  to  make  him 
a  skilful  thief.  The  whole  family  were  maintained  by  the  provisions 
which  he,  and  his  brother  under  his  directions,  contrived  to  pilfer.  Oc- 
casionally they  were  committed  to  prbon,  to  pursue  the  same  course 
again  when  enlarged.  They  lived  in  the  belief  that  thieving  was  their 
proper  trade,  and  those  who  punished  them  for  it  were  tyrants,  whose 
only  right  was  might.    The  heart  of  the«ldestr  boy  expanded  towards 
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the  young  child,  who  was  accnstomed  to  look  for  his  return  home  as 
his  only  source  of  pleasure ;  and  when  the  father  died  of  disease  and 
debauchery,  he  took  him  for  his  prot6g6,  and  removed  to  a  more  healthy 
*  abode.  The  other  brother  disappeared,  no  one  knew  whither;  and 
when  the  youngest  attained  the  age  of  seven  years,  his  only  friend,  his 
only  protector,  the  only  being  who  loved  him,  was  taken  from  him  by 
a  sentence  of  transportation.  Left  alone  in  the  world,  he  became  a 
thief  at  that  early  age ;  and  «re  he  attuned  eight  years,  he  became  ao- 
qnmnted  with  the  interior  of  a  prison.  Harehly  treated  by  all,  he  grew 
fierce  and  reckless ;  and  as  his  intellect  expanded,  he  became  a  fearful 
spoiler  of  his  kind.  He  loved  no  one  and  trusted  no  one ;  semual  ex- 
citement was  his  only  pleasure,  his  only  wish,  and  he  revelled  in  every 
kind  of  debauchery.  His  natural  energy  was  divided  between  the  pur- 
suit of  robbery  and  the  dissipation  of  the  gains  acquired  by  it  His 
intelligence  succeeded  in  putting  off  to  a  distant  period  the  retribution 
with  which  he  knew  society  would  sooner  or  later  visit ;  and  he  had 
attained  twenty-three  years,  ere  he  was  convicted  of  felony,  and  trans- 
pCH-ted  to  a  penal  colony.  His  career  was  then  short  On  the  voyage, 
he  planned  a  mutiny,  which  failed  of  success  by  the  treachery  of  an 
accomplice;  and,  on  landing,  the  punishment  inflicted  on  him  was  of  a 
kind  which  would  have  destroyed  every  spark  of  humanity  in  him,  had 
any  remained.  He  escaped  and  became  a  leader  of  bush-rangers ;  his 
hands  were  made  familiar  with  human  blood ;  and  after  going  through 
scenes  of  fhe  most  disgusting  horrors,  he  was  shot  like  a  wild  beast  in 
his  lair,  by  those  who  feared  to  approach  him  from  terror  of  his  un- 
tameable  ferocity.  Tet  this  being  was  once  a  gentle  infent,  smiUng  in 
innocence."* 

The  reviewer,  while  refusing  to  justify  the  condact  of 
England  in  relation  to  the  slave  trade  and  slavery,  says  that 
the  comparison  between  the  condition  of  British  labourers 
and  slaves  is  the  favourite  argument  of  the  American,  as  it 
was  of  the  West  Indian  planter,  which  we  admit;  but  he 
contends  that  we  make  such  deductions  from  it  as  the  fol- 
lowing : — "  Your  rich  men  oppress  your  poor,  therefore  we 
may  oppress  ours  ;  your  operatives  are  miserable,  therefore 
we  may  inflict  misery  on  ours ;  your  peasantry  are  more 
slaves  to  circumstances,  and  through  circumstances  to  you, 

*  London  and  Westminster  Review,  No.  VI.  and  XLIX.,  for  July,  1836.  Art. 
DC. — Domestic  Arrangements  of  the  Working  Classes. 
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than  are  our  chattels  to  us,  and,  therefore,  lest  they  should 
become  as  badly  off  as  your  poor,  we  keep  them  chattels." 
Now  this  is  not  so.  We  deny  that  any  sensible  slaveholder 
has  ever  based  his  defence  of  slavery  upon  such  wretched 
grounds.  But  we  have  a  right  to  inquire  who  are  these  self- 
constituted  censors  of  our  morals,  who,  with  less  humility 
than  the  proud  Pharisee,  thank  God  that  they  are  not  as 
other  men  are,  extortioners,  unjust,  or  even  as  these  slave- 
holders^  and  whether  they  who  denounce  us  for  what  they 
are  pleased  to  term  the  sin  of  slavery,  have  not  sins  to  an- 
swer for  of  deeper  dye,  and  far  less  excusable  than  our  own. 
It  is  our  duty  to  inquire  what  are  the  practical  workings  of 
the  boasted  institutions  of  England,  when  we  are  tauntingly 
challenged  to  substitute  them  for  ours,  and  it  well  becomes 
us  to  show,  from  British  or  other  history,  that  the  excesses 
attributed  to  the  institution  of  slavery,  are  incident  to  every 
state  of  civilized  society  and  to  every  system  of  servitude. 
We  take,  therefore,  the  following  picture  of  the  present 
condition  of  things  in  Great  Britain,  drawn  by  the  graphic 
pen  of  Carlyle,  and  let  those  who  denounce  us  examine 
every  plantation,  and  the  sinks  of  every  city,  from  the  Poto- 
mac to  the  Rio  Grande,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Des  Moines 
to  the  keys  of  Florida ;  and  if  they  can  find  any  parallel  to 
it ;  if  any,  the  slightest  approximation  to  it,  we  will  give  up 
the  argument. 

"  Of  these  successful  skilful  workers,  some  two  millions,  it  is  now 
counted,  sit  in  work-houses,  poor-law  prisons,  or  have  'out  door  relief 
flung  over  the  wall  to  them — the  work-house  Bastile  being  filled  to 
bursting,  and  the  strong  poor-law  broken  asunder  by  a  stronger.  They 
sit  there  these  many  months  now ;  their  hope  of  deliverance  as  yet 
small.  In  work-houses,  pleasantly  so  named,  because  work  caimot  be 
done  in  them.  Twelve  hundred  thousand  workers  in  England  alone ; 
their  cunning  right-hand  lamed,  lying  idle  in  their  sorrowful  bosom ; 
their  hopes,  outlooks,  share  of  this  fair  world,  shut  in  by  narrow  walls. 
They  sit  there,  pent  up,  as  in  a  kind  of  horrid  enchantment ;  glad  to 
be  imprisoned  and  enchanted,  that  they  may  not  perish  starved.  A 
picturesque  tourist,  in  a  sunny  autumn  day,  through  this  bounteous 
realm  of  England,  describes  the  Union  work-house  on  his  path.  *  Pas- 
sing by  the  work-house  of  St  Ives,  in  fiuntingdonshire,  on  a  bright 
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day  last  autnmD/  says* the  tourist,  'I  saw  sitting  on  wooden  benches, 
in  &ont  of  their  Bastile  and  within  their  ring  wall  and  its  railings,  some 
half  hundred  or  more  of  these  men.  Tall,  robust  figures,  young  mostly, 
or  of  middle  age ;  of  honest  countenance,  many  of  them  thoughtful 
and  even  intelligent  looking  men.  They  sat  there,  near  by  one  another, 
but  in  a  kind  of  torpor,  especially  in  a  silence,  which  was  very  striking. 
In  silence :  for,  alas,  what  word  was  to  be  said  ?  An  earth  all  lying 
round,  crying,  come  and  till  me,  come  and  reap  me ;  yet  we  sit  en- 
chanted !  In  the  eyes  and  brows  of  these  men  hung  the  gloomiest 
expression,  not  of  anger,  but  of  grief  and  shame,  and  manifold  inarti- 
culate distress  and  weariness ;  they  returned  my  glance  with  a  glance 
that  seemed  to  say,  do  not  look  at  us.  We  sit  enchanted  here,  we  know 
not  why.  The  sun  shines  and  the  earth  calls ;  and  by  the  governing 
powers  and  impotences  of  this  England,  we  are  forbidden  to  obey.  It 
is  impossible  they  tell  us.  There  was  something  that  reminded  me  of 
Dante's  Hell  in  the  look  of  all  this,  and  I  rode  swifUy  away.' 

'*  ^  So  many  hundred  thousand,'  continues  Oarlyle,  sit  in  work-houses  : 
and  other  hundred  thousands  have  not  yet  got  even  work-houses :  and 
in  thrifty  Scotland  itself,  in  Glasgow  or  Edinbui^h  city,  in  their  dark 
lands,  hidden  from  all  but  the  eye  of  Ood,  and  of  rare  benevolence  the 
minister  of  God,  there  are  scenes  of  woe,  and  destitution,  and  desola- 
tion, such  as  one  may  hope  the  sun  never  saw  before  in  the  most  bar- 
barous regions  where  men  dwelt.  Ck>mpetent  witnesses,  the  brave  and 
humane  Dr.  Alison,  who  speaks  what  he  knows,  report  these  things  for 
us :  these  things  are  not  of  this  year  or  of  last  year,  have  no  reference 
to  our  present  state  of  commercial  stagnation,  but  only  to  the  common 
state.  Not  in  sharp  fever  fits,  but  in  chronic  gangrene  of  this  kind  is 
Scotland  suffering. 

"  Why  dwell  on  this  aspect  of  the  matter !  It  is  too  indisputable, 
not  doubtful  now  to  any  one.  Descend  where  you  will  into  the  low^ 
class,  in  town  or  country,  by  what  avenue  you  will,  by  factory  inquiries, 
agricultural  inquiries,  by  revenue  returns,  by  mining-labourer  committees, 
by  opening  your  own  eyes  and  looking — ^the  same  sorrowful  result  dis- 
doses  itself :  you  have  to  admit  that  the  working  body  of  this  rich 
English  nation  has  sunk,  or  is  fast  sinking,  into  a  state  to  which,  all 
sides  of  it  considered,  there  was  literally  never  any  parallel.  At  Stock- 
port assizes — and  this  too  has  no  reference  to  the  present  state  of  trade, 
being  of  date  prior  to  that — a  mother  and  a  &ther  are  arraigned  and 
found  guilty  of  poisoning  three  of  their  children,  to  defiraud  a  '  burial 
society'  of  some  £3.  8s.,  due  on  the  death  of  each  child :  they  are  ar- 
raigned, found  guilty,  and  tin  official  authorities,  it  is  whispered,  hint 
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that  perhaps  the  case  is  not  solitary,  that  perhaps  you  had  better  not 
probe  farther  into  that  department  of  things.  This  is  in  the  autumn 
of  1841 ;  the  crime  itself  is  of  the  previous  year  or  season.  ^  Brutal 
savages,  degraded  Irish/  mutters  the  idle  reader  of  newspapers,  hardly 
lingering  on  this  incident.  Tet  it  is  an  incident  worth  lingering  on ; 
the  depravity,  savagery  and  degraded  Irishism  being  never  so  well  ad- 
mitted. In  the  British  land,  a  human  mother  and  father,  of  white  skin, 
and  professing  the  Christian  religion,  had  done  this  thing ;  they,  with 
their  Irishism  and  necessity  and  savagery,  had  been  driven  to  do  it.  A 
human  mother  and  father  had  said  to  themselves,  what  shall  we  do  to 
escape  starvation  f  We  are  deep  sunk  here  in  our  dark  cellar,  and 
help  is  far.  Yes,  in  the  Ugolina  Hunger-tower  stern  things  happen ! 
The  Stockport  mother  and  father  think  and  hint  Our  poor  little  star- 
veiling  Tom,  who  cries  all  day  for  victuals,  who  will  see  only  evil  and 
not  good  in  this  world ;  if  he  were  out  of  misery  at  once ;  he  well  dead, 
and  the  rest  of  us  perhaps  kept  alive  ?  It  is  thought  and  hinted ;  at 
last  it  is  done.  And  now  Tom  being  killed,  and  all  being  spent  and 
eaten,  it  is  poor  little  starvelling  Jsmk  that  must  go,  or  poor  Httle  star- 
veiling  Will?  What  an  inquiry  of  ways  and  means!"  Past  and 
Present^  pp.  6,  6,  7. 

What  an  inquiry,  indeed  !  But,  says  Theodore  Weld,  m 
the  passage  we  have  already  quoted,  and  which  is  endorsed 
by  the  reviewer — "  We  will  prove  that  the  slaves  of  the 
United  States  are  treated  with  barbarous  inhumanity."  It 
would  be  a  waste  of  labour  to  deny  this  charge  to  any  but 
those  at  a  distance,  and  who  have  never  observed  the  system 
of  slavery  in  its  practical  operation.  No  candid  inquirer 
after  truth,  however  prejudiced  or  misled  he  may  have  been 
before,  who  has  seen  the  slave  of  the  Southern  States  at  his 
labour,  or  lounging  at  his  cabin  among  his  family,  has  ever 
repeated  this  charge.  We  have  admitted  before  that  there 
are  exceptional  cases — that  instances  of  harsh  and  cruel 
treatment  do  occur :  but  is  inhumanity  confined  to  the  South- 
em  States,  and  cruel  treatment  only  inflicted  on  the  black  ? 
Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the  following  facts  from  the  com- 
ments of  the  London  Morning  Herald,  on  the  Report  of  the 
"  Children's  Employment  Commission,"  made  to  the  British 
Parliament  in  1842,  and  we  doubt  very  much  if  any  similar 
instances  of  heartless  cruelty  can  be  found  in  the  Southern 
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States,  since  Sir  John  Hawkins  introduced  the  fins^  slave 
into  Hispanjola,  in  1562. 

''Mr.  FellowoB,  one  of  the  commissioners,^  observes  the  editor  of  the 
Herald, ''  gives  the  following  graphic  description  of  the  employment  of 
children  in  the  coal  pits  near  Brompton.  '  The  seams  are  so  thin,  that 
several  have  oolj  two  feet  headway  to  all  the  works.  The  pits  are  al- 
together worked  by  boys.  The  elder  one  lies  on  his  side,  and  in  that 
posture  holes  and  gets  the  coaL  It  is  then  loaded  in  a  barrow,  or  tub, 
and  drawn  along  the  bank  of  the  pit  mouth,  without  wheels,  by  boys 
from  eight  to  twelve  years  of  age,  on  all  fours,  with  dog-belts  and 
chains,  the  passage  being  very  often  an  inch  or  two  thick  in  black  mud, 
and  are  neither  ironed  nor  wooded.  In  Mr.  Barnes'  pit  these  poor 
boys  have  to  drag  the  barrows  with  one  cwt  of  coals,  sixty  times  a 
day  sixty  yards,  and  the  empty  barrows  back,  without  once  straighten- 
ing their  backs,  unless  they  stand  under  the  shaft,  and  run  the  risk  of 
having  their  heads  broken  by  a  coal  falling.'  Again  he  says : — '  Out 
of  five  children  I  examined,  who*  worked  in  the  Brompton  pits,  three 
were  not  only  bow-legged,  but  their  arms  were  bowed  in  the  same  way, 
and  their  whole  frame  appeared  far  from  being  well  developed.  In 
some  instances  the  water  is  constantly  dripping  upon  them  from  the 
roo^  so  that  in  a  short  time  after  they  have  commenced  the  labour  of 
the  day  their  clothes  are  drenched,  and  in  tins  state,  with  their  feet  also 
in  the  water,  they  work  all  day.  The  children  especially — and,  in  gene- 
ral, the  younger  the  age  the  more  painful  this  unfavourable  state  of  the 
place  is  felt — complain  bitterly  of  this ;  and,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  it  is  in  this  district,  that  according  to  the  evidence,  the  regular 
hours  of  a  full  day's  labour  are  fourteen,  and  occasionally  sixteen.' 

''  But  bad  as  is  the  condition  of  the  children,"  observes  the  editor, 
''  who  are  taken  by  their  own  parents  into  the  mines,  there  is  another 
dass  whose  fate  is  infinitely  worse — the  orphans  who  are  apprenticed 
by  some  poor-law  union  as  '  harriers.'  The  usual  plan  is  to  bind  them 
to  this  worse  than  negro  slavery  in  its  worst  days,  from  the  age  of  mne 
years  to  twenty  one ;  but  even  this  merciful  limitation  of  the  bondage  is 
evaded  without  scruple.  Mr.  Symons,  one  of  the  sub-comnusuoners, 
mentions  a  very  gross  case  of  the  Dewsbury  Union  appr^tieing  a  child, 
who  was  not  five  years  of  age,  and  having  been  remonstrated  with, 
pleaded  that  they  had  not  formally  bound  him,  and  should  not  until  he 
was  nine. 

''  The  overseer  candidly  stated,"  continues  the  editor,  ''  that  cases  of 
cruelty  to  apprentices  in  coal  mines  were  very  common.  He  was  obliged 
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to  summon  three  cases  within  the  last  week,  where  boys  had  been  un- 
merdfullj  used.  They  were  all  bad  cases,  but  one  of  them  nearly  proved 
fatal  The  outrage,  for  some  trivial  fault,  he  thus  described.  ^  A  man 
got  the  boy's  head  between  his  legs,  and  each  boy  in  the  pit  (and  there 
were  eighteen  or  twenty  of  them,)  inflicted  twelve  strokes  on  the  boy's 
rump  and  loins  with  a  cat,  I  never  saw  such  a  sight  in  my  life.  The 
flesh  of  the  rump  and  the  loins  were  beaten  to  a  jelly.  The  surgeon 
said  the  boy  could  not  survive — but  he  did.'  The  overseer  further 
stated,  that  had  the  other  boys  refused  to  take  part  in  this  brutality, 
they  would  have  been  served  the  same  ;  and  so  far  from  the  case  being 
an  extraordinary  one,  it  was  quite  a  common  one. 

"No  care  whatever  is,  in  fact,  shown  \>j  any  party  for  these  poor 
children.  Their  own  parents  or  masters  would  not  cripple  or  maim 
them,  because  it  would  be  against  their  own  interest  to  do  so ;  but  the 
adult  miners  treat  them  with  relentless  persecution,  and  neither  the 
proprietor,  nor  the  under-steward,  nor  the  *  butty,'  takes  the  slightest 
trouble  to  pravent  it  *  In  many  cases'  the  report  says — *the  conduct 
of  the  adult  colliers  to  children  and  young  persons  who  assist  them  is 
harsh  and  cruel ;  the  persons  in  authority  in  these  mines  never  interfere 
to  prevent  it,  and  many  distinctly  stating  that  they  do  not  conceive 
they  have  any  right  to  do  so.'  Fortunate  it  is  for  them  if  they  get  food 
and  refreshment,  and  still  more  fortunate  if  they  get  time  to  enjoy  it ; 
but  amusement  and  recreation,  they  have  none,  many  of  them  never 
seeing  daylight  for  weeks  in  the  winter ;  and  as  for  education,  secular 
or  religious,  they  have  no  opportunity  to  acquire  it,  even  if  there  was 
any  one  to  impart  it." 

What  a  picture !  Uneducated  children  from  five  years 
and  upwards,  worked  under  ground,  in  water,  on  all  fours, 
with  dog-belts  and  chains,  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  hours  a 
day ;  shut  out  from  the  light  of  heaven  for  weeks  at  a  time, 
and  for  some  trivial  fault,  receiving  two  hundred  and  forty 
strokes  with  a  cat !  What  would  not  Mrs.  Stowe  and  the 
Dutchess  of  Sutherland  give  for  one  well  authenticated  fact 
of  similar  atrocity,  €W  occurring  in  the  Southern  States  t 
But  the  sympathies  of  these  philanthropic  women  never  ex- 
tend in  that  direction.  Those  unhappy  children  were  white  ! 

The  next  charge  of  Theodore  Weld  is  that  the  slaves  **  are 

over- worked,"  and  the  reviewer  says  the  charge   is  true. 

This  charge  is  founded  on  utter  ignorance  of  the  kinds  of 

employment,  and  the  hours  of  labour,  assigned  to  slaves  in 
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the  Southern  States.  Up  to  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
years,  tttey  do  not  work  at  all,  but  revel  in  the  most  undis- 
turbed indolence.  Their  occupations  after  that  age  are 
chiefly  confined  to  labour  carried  on  by  the  plough,  the  hoe 
and  the  axe,  and  all  the  operations  of  a  plantation  or  farm, 
require  little  skill,  no  great  amount  of  strength,  or  capacity 
for  endurance.  Task-work  is  very  commonly  adopted,  and 
that  is  regulated  by  the  ability  of  the  weakest  to  perform  the 
task;  while  as  to  their  hours  of  labour,  it  is  a  rare  occur- 
rence that  they  are  ever  extended — with  necessary  intervals 
for  refreshment  and  rest— beyond  the  period  of  from  sun- 
rise to  sun-set.  Besides,  no  one  would  make  the  charge  of 
over-work  against  slave  owners  in  the  South,  who  had  ex- 
amined the  census  returns  and  the  statistics  of  population  in 
this  country.  In  the  last  ten  years,  the  slaves  in  the  South- 
ern States  have  increased  28.50  per  cent. — an  increase  for 
which  nothing  analagous  cau  be  found  in  the  most  prosper- 
ous countries  of  Europe,  and  is  only  exceeded  by  the  white 
population  of  the  United  States,  with  all  the  advantages  af- 
forded by  the  extraordinary  emigration  from  Europe  during 
the  last  decade.  It  need  scarcely  be  affirmed  that  an  over- 
worked people  do  not  increase  rapidly.  We  have  besides  a 
comparison  of  our  slaves  with  the  free  negroes  of  the  North 
during  the  same  period,  who,  with  the  addition  of  the  fugi- 
tives escaped  from  slavery,  have  only  amounted  to  10.9  per 
cent. 

In  a  previous  number  of  this  Review,  it  has  been  shown, 
that  though  slaves  fall  into  the  hands  of  bad  masters,  be 
they  ever  so  cruel  and  avaricious,  they  have  an  innate  prin- 
ciple of  protection,  more  effectually  guarding  them  against 
the  oppressions  and  over-exactions  of  hard  task-masters, 
than  any  human  laws,  means  or  devices  could  do ; — that  this 
principle  of  protection  is  denied  to  the  English  ;  because 
there  is  not  a  street  in  Manchester,  Sanford  or  Stockport, 
which  does  not  present  the  most  deplorable  objects  of  dis- 
ease and  deformity,  produced  by  no  other  cause  than  the 
long-continued  over- working  of  the  labourers ; — that  if  ne- 
groes, instead  of  white  men,  were  in  the  factories  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  then  Parliament  might  safely  spare  itself 
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the  pains  of  fixing  by  law  the  hours  of  labour,  and  of  trying 
to  prevent  the  abuses,  extortions  and  cruel  exactions  prac- 
tised on  the  labourers ; — that  when  more  is  exacted  from  the 
negro  than  is  reasonable  service^  the  law  of  protection  comes 
into  action,  and  transforms  him  from  the  mild,  good-natured, 
obedient,  timid  domestic,  into  a  stubborn  demon,  knowing  no 
fear  and  feeling  no  pain  ; — that  so  far  from  a  cruel  or  ava- 
ricious master  being  able  to  extort  more  than  a  very  rea- 
sonable amount  of  service  from  him,  he  cannot  extort  as 
much,  and  that  of  the  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  masters,  now  holding  millions  of  blacks  in  bondage,  none 
have  been  able  to  force  a  single  slave,  for  any  length  of 
time,  an  inch  beyond  a  reasonable  duty  or  service.* 

All  this  is  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  every  one  who 
has  had  any  means  of  forming  a  knowledge  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  negro.  It  is  well  known  to  such  persons,  that 
slaves,  to  oblige  an  owner,  on  any  extraordinary  occasion, 
or  on  the  spur  of  some  necessity,  will  perform  with  cheerful- 
ness and  great  endurance,  an  incredible  amount  of  labour, 
but  if  an  attempt  is  made,  when  the  necessity  no  longer  ex- 
ists, to  draw  their  ready  compliance  into  a  precedent,  by 
increasing  their  accustomed  task^  they  will  obstinately  rebel 
against  it,  and  the  owner  will  find,  in  the  vain  conflict  be- 
tween his  avarice  and  their  dogged  resolution,  that  he  will 
be  forced  to  abandon  the  unequal  contest.  But  did  the  re- 
viewer, before  he  endorsed  this  charge,  reflect  how  true  it 
was,  of  the  great  body  of  operatives  at  home,  under  the  sys- 
tem of  British  servitude  ?  It  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to 
occupy  the  remainder  of  this  article,  and  even  the  whole 
number  of  this  Review,  with  evidence  the  most  conclusive, 
on  this  subject,  drawn  from  his  **  Blue  Books,''  "  Reports  of 
Colliery  Commissions,**  of  *'  Short-time  Commissions,"  &c. — 
the  use  of  which  by  us,  he  so  much  deprecates ;  but  we  will 
content  ourselves,  and  without  a  word  of  comment,  with  an 
extract  from  a  recent  article  in  the  London  Times,  entitled 
"What is  Slavery ?** 

*  Southern  Quarterly  Re?iew»No.  IV,  for  October,  1842,  Art.  III.,  Canatn 
Identified  witii  the  Ethiopian,  pp.  3dS,  336. 
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"  Granting  that  the  negro  gangs,  who  are  worked  on  the  cotton 
grounds  of  the  Southern  States  of  North  America,  or  in  the  sugar  plan- 
tations of  Brazil,  are  slaves,  in  what  way  should  we  speak  of  peisons 
who  are  circumstanced  in  the  manner  we  are  about  to  relate !  Let  us 
consider  them  as  inhabitants  of  a  distant  region,  no  matter  about  the 
colour  of  their  skins,  and  then  ask  ourselves  what  should  be  our  opi- 
nion of  a  nation  in  which  such  things  are  tolerated.  They  are  of  a  sex 
and  age  the  least  qualified  to  struggle  with  the  hardships  of  their  lot — 
young  women,  for  the  most  part,  between  sixteen  and  thirty  years  of 
age.  As  we  would  not  deal  in  exaggerations,  we  would  premise  that 
we  take  them  at  their  busy  season,  just  as  Writers  upon  American  sla- 
very are  careful  to  select  the  season  of  cotton  picking  and  sugar  crush- 
ing, as  illustrations  of  their  theories.  The  young  female  slaves  then,  of 
whom  we  speak,  are  worked  in  gangs  in  ill-ventilated  rooms,  or  rooms 
that  are  not  ventilated  at  all,  for  it  is  found  by  experience,  that  if  air  be 
admitted,  it  brings  with  it  "  blacks"  of  another  kind,  which  damage  the 
work  upon  which  the  seamstresses  are  employed.  Their  occupation  is 
to  sew  from  morning  till  night,  and  night  till  morning — stich,  stich, 
stich,  without  pause,  without  speech — without  a  smile — without  a  sigh. 
In  the  grey  of  the  morning,  they  must  be  at  work  ;  say  at  six  o'clock — 
having  a  quarter  of  an  hour  allowed  them  for  breaking  their  fast.  The 
food  served  out  to  them  is  scanty  and  miserable  enough,  but  still,  in  all 
probability,  more  than  their  fevered  systems  can  digest  We  do  not» 
however,  wish  to  make  out  a  case  of  starvation ;  the  suffering  is  of  ano- 
ther kind — equally,  dreadful  of  endurance. 

"  From  six  o'clock  till  eleven,  it  is  stich,  stich,  stich.  At  eleven  a 
small  piece  of  dry  bread  is  served  to  each  seamstress,  but  still  she  must 
stich  on.  At  one  o'clock,  twenty  minutes  are  allowed  for  dinner — a 
slice  of  meat  and  a  potato,  with  a  glass  of  toast  and  water  to  each 
workwoman,  Then  again  to  work ;  stich,  stich,  until  five  o'clock,  when 
fifteen  minutes  are  allowed  for  tea.  The  needles  are  then  set  in  motion 
once  more — stich,  stich,  until  nine  o'clock,  when  fifteen  minutes  are 
allowed  for  supper ;  a  piece  of  dry  bread  and  cheese,  and  a  glass  of 
beer.  From  nine  o'clock  until  one,  two  and  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, stich,  stich ;  the  only  break  in  this  long  period  being  a  minute  or 
two — just  time  enough  to  swallow  a  cup  of  strong  tea,  which  is  sup- 
plied lest  the  young  people  should  *feel  sleepy.'  At  three  o'clock,  A. 
M.,  to  bed  ;  at  six  o'clock,  A.  M.,  out  of  it  again,  to  resume  the  duties 
of  the  following  day. 

"  But  when  we  have  said  that  for  certain  months  in  the  year  these 
unfortunate  young  persons  are  worked  in  the  manner  we  describe,  we 
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have  not  said  all  Even  during  the  few  hours  allotted  to  sleep — should 
we  not  rather  say  to  a  feverish  cessation  from  toil  ? — their  miseries  con- 
tinue. Thej  are  cooped  up  in  sleeping  pens,  ten  in  a  room,  which 
would  perhaps  he  sufficient  for  the  accommodation  of  two  persons.  The 
alternation  is  from  the  treadmill,  and  what  a  treadmill !  to  the  Black 
Hole  at  Calcutta.  Not  a  word  of  remonstrance  is  allowed,  or  is  possi- 
ble. The  seamstresses  may  leave  the  mill,  no  doubt ;  but  what  awaits 
them  at  the  other  side  of  the  door  ?  Starvation,  if  they  be  honest — if 
not,  in  all  probability,  prostitution  and  its  consequences.  They  would 
scarcely  escape  from  slavery  that  way.  Surely  this  is  a  very  terrible 
state  of  things,  and  one  which  diums  the  anxious  consideration  of  the 
ladies  of  England,  who  have  pronounced  themselves  so  loudly  against 
the  horrors  of  negro  slavery  in  the  United  States.  Had  this  system  of 
oppression,  against  persons  of  their  own  sex,  been  exercised  in  New- 
Orleans,  it  would  have  elicited  from  them  many  expressions  of  sympa- 
thy for  the  sufferers,  and  of  abhorrence  for  the  cruel  task-masters  who 
could  so  cruelly  overwork  wretched  creatures  so  unfitted  for  the  toil. 

^'It  is  idle  to  use  any  further  mystification  in  the  matter.  The  scenes 
of  misery  we  have  described  exist  at  our  own  doors,  and  in  the  most 
fashionable  quarters  of  luxurious  London.'' 

The  next  charge  which  the  reviewer  receives  as  equally 
true  is,  that  the  slaves  are  "  under-fed."  Since  the  United 
States  government  has  taken  the  pains  to  collect  statistics, 
not  only  in  relation  to  our  population,  but  also  as  to  the  pro- 
ductive wealth  of  the  country,  this  charge  appears  to  have 
been  abandoned  by  the  Northern  abolitionist.  It  is  now  re- 
afHrmed  by  the  English  reviewer.  It  is  renewed  among  a 
people  whose  great  effort  is,  to  sell  "  manufactured  cotton  at 
a  farthing  an  ell  cheaper  than  any  other  people,"  by  those 
who,  by  a  skilful  combination  of  science  and  capital,  have 
succeeded  in  reducing  their  white  slaves  to  the  minimum 
amount  of  food,  clothing  and  sleep,  and  in  proving  to  the 
world  "  that  a  human  family  can  live  on  seven  and  sixpence 
a  week."  We  will  not  open  the  dreadful  record  of  English 
destitution  and  "Irish  poverty"  to  refute  this  slander.  We 
prefer  to  rely  on  other  facts  that  are  equally  open  to  the  re- 
viewer as  to  ourselves.  It  is  stated  in  the  Abstract  of  the 
Seventh  Census,  that  in  South-Carolina  the  crop  of  corn 
amounted,  in  1850,  to  16,272,000  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  and 
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1,066,000  bushels  of  wheat ;  the  amount  of  sweet  potatoes, 
peas,  and  of  rice  not  reported,  &c.,  is  not  given.  What,  we 
may  ask,  is  done  with  all  this  food  ?  Of  Indian  corn  alone, 
it  amounts  to  about  twenty- four  bushels  to  each  man,  wo- 
man and  child  of  the  entire  population.  The  white  people 
cannot  consume  it.  It  is  notorious  that  South-Carolina  does 
not  export  articles  of  food  except  rice,  and  that  considerable 
quantities  of  both  Indian  corn  and  flour  are  imported.  What 
is  then  done,  we  repeat,  with  all  this  amount  of  food  7  It  is 
assuredly  not  consumed  by  our  horses  and  labouring  cattle, 
when  the  human  worker  requires  to  be  well  fed  in  order  to 
perform  a  due  amount  of  labour.  The  truth  is  precisely  the 
reverse  of  the  charge.  The  slaves  of  the  Southern  States 
have  a  superfluity  of  food.  All  of  them,  with  few  excep- 
tions, tend  a  crop  of  their  own,  and  inducements  are  held 
out  to  them  to  cultivate  vegetables  and  fruit.  Numbers  of 
them  keep  hogs  and  a  dog,  and  some  are  even  permitted  to 
keep  a  cow  and  sometimes  a  horse. 

Several  years  ago  a  Northern  abolitionist,  of  some  dis- 
tinction as  a  writer,  came  to  the  South  to  collect  facts,  as  it 
turned  out  afterwards,  such  as  Theodore  Weld  has  published, 
(which  we  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say  he  did  not  do,  as 
we  are  informed,)  and  as  he  expressed  a  desire  to  see  slaves 
at  their  daily  work,  we  drove  him  to  our  plantation,  where 
the  negroes  were  engaged  in  "  listing"  cotton  ground,  pre* 
paratory  to  bedding  and  planting.     The  ground  was  in  good 
order  for  the  work,  and  a  half  acre,  the  usual  task  to  the 
hand,  of  the  neighbourhood,  was,  in  the  state  of  the  land,  a 
very  easy  one.     The  objects  that  first  struck  the  attention  of 
the  abolitionist,  were  the  task-stakes  throughout  the  field. 
**  What  are  these  sticks  intended  for  ?"  he  asked.  We  replied 
that  they  were  task-stakes.  "  What  are  they  ?"  We  explain- 
ed to  him  that  they  marked  the  quantity  of  labour  assigned 
to  each  hand  for  the  day.     It  was  a  little  after  ten  o'clock, 
A.  M .,  and  the  tasks  generally  were  already  nearly  half  done. 
"  What  do  they  after  this  task  is  done,  for  it  seems  half  fin- 
ished now?"  What  they  please,  we  replied,  except  that  they 
are  not  permitted  to  leave  the  plantation  without  permission. 
He  seemed  incredulous ;  but  what   arrested  his   attention 
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most  forcibly,  was  a  dog  which  came  up  to  us  while  in  the 
field.  **  Whose  dog  is  that  V  he  asked.  "  It  belongs  to  me,' 
replied  one  of  the  negroes  standing  near  us.  **  It  belongs  to 
you  P  exclaimed  the  abolitionist,  in  unaffected  surprise. 
**  What  does  he  eat  V  **  He  e^ts  what  I  eat,"  replied  the  ne- 
gro, with  not  a  little  contempt  at  the  apparent  simplicity  of 
the  question.  The  abolitionist  turned  away,  moody  and  dis- 
satisfied. He  had  to  surrender  a  cherished  belief.  He  had 
seen  an  "under-fed**  negro  keeping  a  sleek  and  well-fed  dog! 
The  English  reviewer  could  have  informed  him  that  an  Irish 
**  con-acre"  man  sometimes  kept  a  pig,  but  took  good  care 
never  to  eat  it.     It  was  to  pay  the  "rint.** 

It  is  really  amazing  what  effrontery  the  English  abolition- 
ist exhibits  on  this  subject,  when  among  the  great  body  of 
labourers  in  that  country,  a  "  belly-fuir  is  a  sort  of  God- 
send, and  is  the  exception,  not  the  rule.  **  Three  wet  days,** 
says  Mr.  Mahew,  upon  the  authority  of  a  clergyman  enga- 
ged in  selling  stenographic  cards  in  the  streets  of  London, 
**  will  bring  the  greater  part  of  thirty  thousand  street  people 
to  the  brink  of  starvation ;"  and  **this  statement,*'  Mr.  May- 
hew  adds,  "  terrible  as  it  is,  is  not  exaggerated."  *  These 
"  street  people,"  as  they  are  called,  include  few,  if  any,  of 
the  common  mendicants  of  London.  They  are  an  active  and 
hardy  race,  who  obtain  a  precarious  and  scanty  subsistence 
by  selling  fruits,  vegetables,  fish,  &c.,  about  the  streets  of 
London.  But  miserable  as  the  condition  of  the  costermon- 
gers  is,  there  are  other  classes  in  that  city  far  more  nume- 
rous and  still  more  wretched. 

"  Begging,"  says  the  author  of  an  article  in  the  same  num- 
ber of  the  Review  which  contains  the  one  we  are  now  com- 
menting on,  entitled  The  Charities  of  London,  **  has  become 
not  only  a  regularly  organized  trade,  but  it  is  divided  into  as 
many  distinct  branches,  and  carried  on  in  as  many  various 
modes,  as  the  cotton  or  the  hardware  trade.  We  have  no 
means  of  forming  even  a  conjecture  as  to  the  number  of 
those  who  make  a  living  by  these  mischievous  and  disrepu- 
table means,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  enormous. 

*  London  Labour  and  the  London  Poor^  p.  57. 
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Many  of  them  are  children,  trained  from  the  cradle  to  this 
scandalous  profession.'* 

We  pretend  to  some  acquaintance  with  the  system  of  Ame- 
rican slavery.  We  have  seen  its  operation  in  every  South- 
ern State  except  Maryland,  Florida  and  Texas,  and  we  have 
yet  to  see  a  slave  begging  for  bread.  We  have  seen  the 
women  frequently  ask  for  some  tawdry  article  of  dress, 
which  they  very  much  affect,  and  the  men  for  a  chew  of  to- 
bacco or  a  fourpence  **  to  buy  a  dram  ;"  but  for  food,  never. 
In  a  labouring  black  population  of  more  than  three  millions, 
not  a  single  beggar  !  How  fortunate  would  it  be  if  this  con- 
dition of  things  were  true,  if  it  were  possible,  of  the  system 
of  British  servitude  ?  How  soon  then  would  we  be  forced 
to  exchange  our  system  of  slavery  for  theirs  ?  We,  too, 
have  our  beggars,  but  they  are  of  foreign  importation,  and 
they  are  not  only  white,  but  free. 

The  next  charge  against  us  is,  that  the  slaves  are  **  wretch- 
edly clad  and  lodged."  This  charge  is  so  easily  refuted,  that 
it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  it  should  be  made  ;  and  we 
may  infer  that  it  was  intended  for  Northern  and  British  eyes, 
not  for  Southern.  All  industrious  slaves  make  money ;  and 
they  lay  it  out  chiefly  in  clothing,  which,  together  with  what 
they  receive  twice  during  the  year  from  their  owners,  keep 
them  as  comfortable  and  as  decently  clothed  as  any  labour- 
ing peasantry  elsewhere.  It  is  well  known  that,  in  generstl, 
they  dress  better  than  very  many  white  labourers  in  the 
Southern  States,  and  that  often  produces  a  feeling  of  jeal- 
ousy, and  sometimes  of  hostility,  of  the  latter  class  towards 
them.  As  to  their  habitations,  our  easiest  reply  would  be, 
to  challenge  inspection.  That  they  are  healthy,  we  need  but 
refer  again  to  the  last  Census  Report,  where  it  is  shown,  as 
before  stated,  that  they  have  increased  more  than  28^  per 
cent,  in  the  last  ten  years,  which  is  very  nearly  3  per  cent, 
per  annum,  while  the  increase  of  the  most  favoured  portions 
of  Europe  is  less  than  H  P^r  cent.  Their  houses  are  gene- 
rally divided  into  two  rooms,  with  a  fire  place,  and  never 
more  than  one  family  to  each  house.  Negroes,  therefore, 
never  have  typhus  fever,  that  dreadful  scourge  of  the  crowd- 
ed courts  and  damp  cellars  of  London  and  other  large  towns. 
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Theodore  Weld,  we  presume,  knows  something  of  the  **  Five 
Points,"  of  New- York  city,  and  the  reviewer  has  some  ac- 
quaintance, we  suppose,  with  the  ''Charlotte-buildings,  off 
Gray's  Inn-lane."  If  not,  we  commend  to  his  consideration 
the  following  article,  in  a  late  number  of  the  London  Morn- 
ing Herald,  on  "  The  London  Poor : 

"  Not  very  far  from  the  spot  where  we  write,  within  no  very  great 
distance  of  the  residence  of  many  of  our  aristocracy,  lies  one  of  those 
dark  and  gloomy  *  courts,'  which  all  over  London  are  thronged  by  the 
poor.  It  is  not,  we  believe,  worse  than  hmidreds  of  others,  but  it  has 
been  explored,  and  to  the  humanity  of  those  who  have  visited  its  dismal 
chambers,  we  are  indebted  for  a  description  of  the  dwellings,  and  the 
daily  life  of  myriads  of  our  swarming  population. 

"The  *  court'  of  which  we  write,  Charlotte-buildings,  off  (Jray's-inn- 
lane,  contains  fifteen  houses,  and  these  fifteen  houses  give,  each  con- 
taining eight  rooms,  shelter  upon  the  very  lowest  calculation,  to  a 
population  of  very  nearly  one  thonsand  persons.  The  description  of 
one  of  these  houses  is  the  description  of  all.  Will  our  readers  bear 
with  us,  while  we  take  them  through  its  apartments,  as  they  are  de- 
scribed by  an  eye-witness.  We  begin  with  the  two  rooms  on  the  ground 
floor. 

"  In  the  front  room  *  there  are  no  bedsteads,  chairs  or  tables — a  few 
ragged  cloths  are  drying  before  a  little  fire  in  the  grate — ^above  the 
mantel  are  a  looking  glass  about  three  inches  high,  and  some  torn 
prints  of  the  crucifixion,  <fec. ;  in  the  cupboards,  without  doors,  are  pieces 
of  broken  crockery ;  a  kind  of  bed  in  one  comer,  with  children  asleep ; 
the  floor  rotten  in  many  parts,  the  wall  and  ceiling  sadly  cracked.  The 
rent  is  2s.  8d.  per  week.' 

"We  are  not  told- who  are  the  inmates  of  this  chamber,  but  the 
room  immediately  behind  it,  *  presents  a  sad  scene  of  distress — ^the  man, 
his  wife  and  some  children,  earn  a  living  by  chopping  firewood ;  the 
man  had  been  ill,  and  not  able  to  rise  for  two  days ;  he  was  lying  on  a 
quantity  of  wood-shavings,  and  was  covered  with  an  old  black  and 
ragged  blanket ;  his  skin  did  not  appear  as  if  it  had  been  washed  for 
weeks ;  he  was  v^ry  ill,  and  evidently  in  a  state  of  fever ;  his  wife  was 
almost  equally  dirty.  We  have  no  wood  to  chop,  was  the  expression  of 
their  ultimate  distress.  This  room  was  much  dilapidated,  and  they  had 
suffered  greatly  during  the  late  severe  weather,  owing  to  the  broken 
condition  of  the  windows.  The  rent  was  Is.  9d.  per  week ;  the  win- 
dow overlooked  a  back-yard,  the  condition  of  which  was  shocking.' 
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"  These  it  will  be  remembered,"  obflerves  the  editor  of  the  Herald,'' 
are  not  the  haunts  of  outcasts  of  sodety,  who  live  by  plunder.  Tliis 
wretched  back  room  is  the  hiding  place  of  a  miserable  couple,  who, 
with  their  children,  attempt  to  earn  their  bread  by  an  humble  and  ill- 
requited,  but  an  honest  industry.  The  expression  of  their  worst  distress 
is  '  we  have  no  wood  to  chop.' 

"  The  first  floor,"  observes  the  writer,  "  both  back  and  front,  was 
crowded  with  inhabitants,  the  people  acknowledged  ihal  fifteen  persons 
slept  in  the  two  litUe  rooms  last  night ;  the  walls  were  cracked  and 
dirty,  and  the  ceiling  constantly  falls  upon  the  flocMr,  while  the  inmata 
are  taking  their  food.  Continuing  our  way  up  stain,  we  found  the  state 
of  the  staiscase  of  tibe  rooms  worse  and  worse*  In  the  front  room, 
when  our  eyes  had  become  accustomed  to  the  Beml^antish  gloom,  we 
found  fifteen  persons !  Some  had  been  selling  onions,  &i(L  in  the  stieetBy 
some  beg^ng,  one  or  two  were  seemingly  bricilayer's  labourers,  imd 
others  had  been  working  at  the  carrion  heaps  in  the  neighbourhood. 

"  The  others  presented  the  same  dismal  picture,  with  the  additi<»i  of 
holes  in  the  roof,  through  whidli  the  winds,  and  rains,  and  snows,  n^ade 
their  way  upon  the  inmates  of  this  wretched  tenement  For  these  at* 
tics  the  rent  was  the  same  as  for  the  lower  i^artments — an  anomaly 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that '  the  landlord  removes  to  the  upper  rooms 
those  who  may  be  a  shilling  or  so  in  arrear  of  rent^'  The  annual  sum 
extorted  from  these  miserable  beings  for  the  hire  of  this  one  house, 
amounts  to  upwards  of  £40 !  a  rent  bifinitely  greater,  in  proportion, 
than  is  paid  for  the  noblest  palace  of  the  west-end. 

'^  It  is  difficult  to  realize  the  appaUing  truth,  that  in  one  small  court 
~of  this  great  metropolis,  one  thousand  hum^i  beings  are  at  this  mo- 
ment thus  existing.  Multiply  this  number  by  that  of  the  similar  re- 
ceptacles of  human  misery  that  surround  us,  and  we  may  venture  to 
set  against  all  the  degradati<m  of  human  nature  that  prevails  over  ten 
thousand  square  miles  of  the  most  savage  district  upon  earth,  the  utter 
abasement  of  our  fellow  creatures,  which  is,  at  the  very  hour  when  wo 
write,  cont^ned  within  the  limits  of  the  metropolis  of  great  and  Chrifi- 
tian  England  I 

"  Let  men  prate  as  they  will  about  our  progress,  we  do  not  believe 
that  scenes  like  these  existed  in  the  olden  times.  Discomfort  there  maj 
have  been — distress  and  hard  and  pinching  times,  but  we  do  not  believe 
that  any  generation  but  our  own  has  ever  witnessed  so  hideous  a  con- 
gr^ation  of  squalid,  abjeot  and  hopeless  destitution,  as  is  to  be  fo^md 
in  these  loathsome  receptacles  to  which  our  busy  civilizati(Hi  drives  its 
cast-off  and  rejected  victims  to  rot" 
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It  is  farther  charged  against  the  system  of  slavery,  that 
the  slaves  **  have  insafficient  sleep."  That  is  a  complaint 
which  masters  sometimes  urge  against  the  slaves  them* 
selves  ;  because  from  a  fondness  for  society  and  a  disposi- 
tion to  ramble  about  at  night,  they  do  not  devote  a  sufficient 
portion  of  it  to  sleep.  We  have  already  answered  the  charge 
of  their  being  over- worked ;  and  we  dismiss  this  one,  with 
the  remark  that  if  the  slaves  have  insufficient  sleep,  the  fault 
is  not  attributable  to  their  masters,  but  to  themselves. 

The  last  charge  made  by  Theodore  Weld,  which  we  shall 
examine,  would  be  very  revolting,  if  it  were  true,  as  stated 
by  him — that  the  slaves  "  are  often  made  to  wear  round 
their  necks  iron  collars,  armed  with  prongs ;  to  drag  heavy 
chains  and  weights  at  their  feet  while  working  in  the  field," 
&c.  If  such  punishments  were  general,  or  even  frequent,  as 
affirmed  by  this  abolitionist,  they  would  afford  a  strong  rea- 
son for  the  abolition  of  slavery :  for  we  would  neither  de- 
fend, nor  cleave  to  any  institution,  or  system  of  labour,  which 
could  only  be  maintained  by  chains,  blood  and  t^ars.  That 
such  modes  of  punishment  are  sometimes  resorted  to  by  cruel 
and  avaricious  masters — for  there  are  such  in  every  society — 
who  are  indifferent  to  the  welfare  and  ignorant  of  the  man- 
agement of  their  slaves,  we  will  not  deny ;  but  we  assert  that 
these  instances  are  extremely  rare,  and  we  believe  that 
thousands  live,  grow  old  and  die  in  the  South,  who  have 
never  witnessed  such  scenes  as  are  here  described  as  fre- 
quent, or  ever  heard  of  them,  except  by  vague  rumor  or 
tradition.  Nothing  is  more  true,  than  that  a  slave  owner 
loses  the  consideration  and  respect  of  his  neighbours,  by  any 
undue  severity  towards  his  slaves.  More  than  one  instance 
of  the  kind  has  come  under  our  own  observation,  which 
confirms  the  truth  of  what  we  assert  in  every  particular.  It 
has  been  observed  by  the  author  of  the  article  to  which  we 
have  before  referred,*  that  **  Southern  overseers,  who  at- 
tempted to  force  the  slave  peasantry  to  the  performance  of 
more  than  a  moderate  service,  always  failed  in  their  object, 
fell  into  disrepute,  and  lost  their  business  equally  as  soon  as 

*  Canaan  identified  with  the  E^opiaa,  p.  146. 
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if  they  had  adopted  the  other  extreme,  neglected  their  du- 
ties, and  permitted  the  labourers  to  idle  away  their  time. 
We  know  from  the  opportunities  of  observation  thrown  open 
to  us,  by  a  long  and  extensive  practice  of  medicine,  on  va- 
rious plantations,  in  a  number  of  neighbourhoods,  that  the 
best  overseers,  and  those  who  got  the  highest  wages,  pursued 
a  middle  course — seldom  punishing,  except  when  necessary  to 
preserve  order  and  discipline — using  every  means  to  make 
the  operatives  comfortable,  happy,  and  attached  to  their 
homes — relying  chiefly  upon  the  more  trustworthy  slaves 
themselves  to  limit,  or  extend  th%  amount  of  each  day's  Ja- 
bour."  But  if  the  atrocious  charges  made  by  Theodore 
Weld  were  true,  we  could  find  not  a  justification,  but  a  pre- 
cedent, in  the  cruelty  inflicted  by  British  task-masters  to- 
wards their  helpless  and  miserable  operatives,  as  in  shown 
in  the  following  extracts,  which  we  make  from  Mr.  Walsh's 
letter,  published  in  the  National  Intelligencer,  June,  1842 : 

"  The  Bishop  of  Norwich,  in  presenting  ^yq  petitions  from  Oldham, 
Chester,  Pendleton,  near  Manchester,  Leeds  and  Lancaster,  praying  the 
House  to  take  measures  to  prevent  the  employ  of  females  in  coal  mines, 
adverted  to  the  report  of  the  comnussioners  upon  that  subject,  and  the 
description  it  gave  of  the  treatment  to  which  women  and  children  were 
subject  in  the  mines  of  the  north,  where  he  understood  they  were 
chained  to  their  labour  of  dragging  small  vehicles  loaded  with  coal, 
through  narrow  apertures  or  passages,  when  they  were  obliged  to  crawl 
upon  their  hands  and  knees,  their  garments  drenched  with  water.  It 
was  not,  however,  to  the  physical  labour  alone,  to  which  he  desired  to 
call  their  lordship^s  attention,  but  to  the  moral  degradation  to  which 
these  females,  from  early  years  were  exposed,  associated  as  they  were, 
with  the  lowest  profligacy  and  grossest  sensuality. 

"  The  Bishop  explained  the  manner  in  which  the  chains  was  fastened 
on  the  persons  of  the  females,  being  round  the  waist  and  passing  under- 
neath the  legs ;  thus  they  drew  the  vehicle  through  the  narrow  aperture 
on  their  hands  and  knees.'' 

And  the  London  Morning  Chronicle  in  its  abstract  of  the 
debate,  which  arose  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  these  peti- 
tions, makes  the  following  observations  : 

^'  Much  of  the  information  contained  in  these  reports,  is  of  a  moat 
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appalling  nature.  That  a  state  of  things  such  as  prevails  in  the  eastern 
district  of  Scotland,  and  more  particularly  in  the  very  vicinity  of  Edin- 
burgh, should  have  continued  to  our  times,  is  absolutely  disgraceful  to 
the  nation.  If  the  children  of  negroes  had  been  treated  as  the  children 
of  the  colliers  are  treated  in  the  east  of  Scotland,  what  an  outcry  would 
have  been  made  I  But  the  black  children  have  numerous  protectors, 
while  the  children  of  the  white  people  are  the  victims  of  cruelty  and 
ill-usage." 

The  reviewer  repeats  and  declares  to  be  true,  other  state- 
ments and  narrations  of  fugitive  slaves  and  English  travel- 
lers, which  cover  much  the  same  ground  as  we  have  gone 
over,   and   sneeringly   alludes   to  our  wasted  fields,  fearful 
firesides,  and  nightly  alarm  of  massacre.  We  may  well  leave 
the  argument,  in  respect  to  the  **  wasted  fields"  of  the  South, 
to  our  census  reports,  which  exhibit  a  progress  in  agricultu- 
ral wealth — in  the    variety  richness  and  abundance  of  our 
productions — that  is  unequalled  in  any  country  in  the  world. 
Wealth,  too,  diffused  among  all  classes  of  the  population — 
not  confined  to  a  landed  aristocracy,  to  a  few  rich  mill-own- 
ers and  commercial  capitalists,  as  in  England,  but  scattered 
broad-cast  over  the  land,  so  that  no  one  may  die  of  starva- 
tion, or  want  food,  who  will  work  for  it.     England  is  rich  ; 
but  whom  does  her  wealth  benefit  ?     "  To  whom,  then,"  asks 
Carlyle,  **  is  this  wealth  of  England  wealth?     Who  is  it  that 
it  blesses ;  makes  happier,  wiser,  beautifuller,  in  any  way 
better  ?     We  have   more  riches  than  any  nation  ever  had 
before ;  we  have  less  good  of  them   than  any  nation  ever 
had  before.   Our  successful  industry  is  hitherto  unsuccessful. 
In  the  midst  of  plethoric  plenty  the  people  perish."    These 
**  wasted  fields"  supplied  no  little  portion  of  the  food  sent  to 
Britain   and  Ireland  in   their   last  famine,  and  now  supply 
that  great  staple  upon  which  the  prosperity — we  might  say 
the  existence — of  England  depends. 

He  says,  too,  we  have  "  fearful  firesides  and  nightly  alarm 
of  massacre.''  He  means,  we  presume,  that  we  are  afraid 
of  our  slaves.  How  ignorant,  people  at  a  distance  are,  of 
the  little  antagonism  that  really  exists  between  master  and 
slave  ?  Judging  of  the  fearful  conflict  between  labour  and 
capital,  always  going  on  among  themselves,  they  most  erro- 
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neously  conclude  that  it  must  exist  everywhere.  Does  the 
rich  English  mill-owner  carefully  watch  over  the  children 
of  his  operatives  in  infancy?  Does  he  feed  them,  clothe 
them  in  manhood,  and  assiduously  nurse  them  in  sickness  ? 
Does  he  protect  them  with  the  same  care  and  exempt  them 
from  all  labour  in  old  age,  in  gratitude  for  service  rendered ; — 
and  docs  he  decently  bury  them  when  they  die  ?  All  that 
is  done  by  the  slave  owners  of  the  South,  and  that  is  the  rea- 
son why  there  is  no  conflict  between  the  labourer  and  the 
capitalist  with  us.  To  the  English  master,  the  health,  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  bis  workman,  are  nothing.  His 
life  is  nothing  ;  his  labour  is  all !  '*  My  starving  workers  ? 
answers  the  rich  mill-owner :  Did  not  I  hire  them  fairly  in 
the  market  ?  Did  I  not  pay  them,  to  the  last  sixpence,  the 
sum  covenanted  for  ?  What  have  I  to  do  with  them  more  ?** — 
Past  and  Present^p.  103. 

Their  "  fearful  firesides  and  nightly  alarm  of  massacre," 
This  is  uttered  of  us  by  one,  who  lives  in  constant  insecurity, 
in  the  metropolis  of  the  British  Empire,  amidst  elements  as 
combustible  and  as  dangerous  as  the  powder  magazine  at 
Woolwich.  Throughout  the  slaveholding  States,  there  is, 
properly  speaJting,  no  rural  police.  Their  patrol  regula- 
tions, if  there  were  real  danger,  would  be  utterly  inefficient, 
even  if  the  duties  required  by  them  were  duly  performed ; 
but  those  duties  are  everywhere  neglected,  or  performed 
with  the  utmost  irregularity,  and  in  the  most  careless  man- 
ner ; — not  because  they  are  irksome,  tut  because  the  labour 
is  regarded  as  unnecessary.  Even  in  many  cities  and  towns 
of  the  South,  the  police  regulations  are  not  enforced  with 
much  more  strictness.  Let  us  now  inquire  if  we  are  the 
only  people  who  have  fearful  firesides,  and  not  only  nightly, 
but  daily  alarms  of  massacre.  The  city  of  London,  with 
its  six  thousand  professional  thieves,  constantly  on  the  watch 
for  opportunities  to  plunder,  is  guarded  night  and  day  by  a 
police  force,  amounting  to  five  thousand  five  hundred  and 
twenty-five  men.  About  3,700  men  are  on  duty  all  night 
and  about  1,800  all  day.  During  th^  night,  they  never  cease 
patrolling  the  whole  time  they  are  on  duty,  being  forbidden 
even  to  sit  down.   So  perfect  is  the  arrangementi  that  every 
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street,  road,  lane,  alley  and  oourt  in  the  metropolis— except 
that  part  called  **  the  city  of  London,"  which  contains  about 
one-twentieth  of  the  population,  and  is  under  a  separate  or- 
ganization— ^with  a  population  of  two  and  a  half  millions, 
is  visited  constantly,  day  and  night,  by  some  of  the  police. 
Within  a  circle  of  six  miles  from  St.  Pauls,  the  patrol  beats 
are  ordinarily  traversed,  in  periods  varying  from  seven  to 
twenty-five  minutes,  and  there  are  points  which  are  never 
free  from  inspection.*'  So  that  it  requires  a  guard,  equal  in 
number  to  one  half  the  regular  army  of  the  United  States,  to 
enable  the  good  people  of  London  to  walk  safely  by  day^  and 
sleep  without  fear  at  night ;  when  the  patrol  law  of  South- 
Caxolina — and  we  believe  that  it  is  not  essentially  difierent 
in  the  other  Southern  States — requires  some  three  or  four 
persons,  to  ride  through  each  patrol  beat,  which  is  commonly 
from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  in  circuit,  once  in  two  weeks ;  and 
even  this  duty,  light  as  it  is,  is  often  evaded,  because  we  have 
not  "  fearful  firesides,"  nor  "  nightly  alarms  of  massacre." 

The  reviewer,  after  repeating  all  the  ill-tempered,  un- 
founded and  improbable  charges  of  Northern  abolitionists 
against  us,  which  suited  his  purpose,  and  drawing  inferences 
from  them,  the  most  offensive  and  irritating — coolly  sums  up 
what  he  conceives  to  be  our  reasons  against  the  emancipa- 
tion of  our  slaves,  and  dismisses  them  summarily  by  refer* 
ring  us  **  boldly  to  the  results  of  emancipation  of  the  negro, 
in  every  case  where  it  has  been  tried,  either  in  their  own 
Liberia,  or  to  the  freedmen  in  their  own  States  (Northern) — 
who  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  degrade  them  and  keep  them 
back,  have  yet  got  on,  so  that  no  one  can  scrupulously  and 
honestly  compare  their  condition  with  that  of  the  slave" — 
and  **  to  the  results  of  emancipation  in  our  own  colonies." 
We  have  too  little  space  left  to  discuss  the  comparative  con- 
ditions of  the  slave  and  the  free  black  in  the  Northern 
States :  we  will,  therefore,  to  make  our  reply  as  brief  as 
possible,  cite  much  better  authority,  on  this  subject,  than  the 
prejudiced  opinion  of  an  English  abolitionist,  and  give  the 

•  See  Edinburgh  Review,  for  July,  1852.    Art.  1.— Tfttf  Foliee  SffHem  of 
London. 
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conclusions  of  those  on  the  spot,  who  see  the  liberated  slave 
as  he  is,  in  his  every-day  garb,  stripped  of  the  illusion  which 
distance  has  thrown  around  him,  oppressed  by  his  very  lib- 
erty, unsusceptible  of  improvement — an  idle,  worthless  vag- 
abond. 

The  Cincinnati  Daily  Commercial,  in  commenting  on  the 
action  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  Indiana,  held  in 
1850,  which  provided  that  no  negro  or  mulatto  should  be 
permitted  to  settle  in  that  State,  makes  the  following  obser- 
vations : 

"  Pennsylvania  is  taking  steps  to  prevent  negroes  from  harbourii^ 
within  her  limits.  Virginia  is  taking  steps  to  drive  the  free  negroes 
from  her  borders ;  Kentucky  will  follow  suit  also ;  and  if  Ohio  puts  no 
obstruction  in  the  way  of  this  prospective  immigration  of  free  negroeu, 
the  state  will  soon  be  in  a  deplorable  condition  I  white  labourers  wiU 
have  to  give  place  to  a  pestiferous  class  of  ignorant  blacks — even  the 
free  blacks  themselves,  who  are  to  the  ^  manor  born,"  will  be  foisted 
from  their  places,  and  crime,  misery  and  want,  be  increased  to  a  fearfol 
extent  within  our  boundaries.  Considering  the  growing  impudence  of 
the  negro  population  in  Ohio,  founded  in  ignorance,  and  increased 
yearly  by  the  action  of  demagogical  partisans — who  seek  office  by  to 
or  foul  means — we  are  not  sure,  but  the  Convention  now  assembled 
here  to  revise  our  Constitution,  will  utterly  fail  of  affecting  any  thing, 
unless  a  similar  action  to  that  of  Indiana  be  had.'' 

And  the  New- York  Herald,  in  an  article  on  **  the  African 
Race  at  the  North,"  thus  describes  the  poverty  and  degra- 
dation of  the  free  negroes  in  New- York  : 

"  All  persons  having  a  shade  of  philanthropy  in  their  compositioii, 
must  have  that  feeling  excited  by  witnessing  the  poverty  and  degrada- 
tion in  which  the  African  race  exist  in  this  city.  Systematically  shot 
out  from  all  mechanical  pursuits,  and  expelled  from  almost  all  the  infe- 
rior positions  they  were  once  allowed  to  hold  here,  they  have  seen  thdr 
places  filled  by  Germans  and  Irish  ;  and  now  there  are  not  more  than 
half  a  dozen  occupations  in  which  they  can  engage.  Even  as  waiters 
in  oui  hotels — one  of  their  last  and  best  strongholds  left  them— they 
find  that  they  are  constantly  losing  ground,  by  the  abler  competition  of 
immigrants  from  Europe.  This  expulsion  of  thd  negroes  from  almost 
every  branch  of  industry,  has  had  its  natural  effect  in  thinning  their 
numbers.    And  while  during  the  last  ten  years  they  have  increased  in 
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the  Southern  States  at  the  ratio  of  thirty  per  cent ;  the  negro  popula- 
tion of  this  State  has  fellen  from  fifty  to  forty-seven  thousand." 

If  we  had  not  seen  in  the  article  under  review,  both  what 
preceded  and  what  followed  the  cool  suggestion  of  the  wri- 
ter and  the  arguments  he  uses,  for  referring  us  boldly  to  the 
results  of  West  India  Emancipation,  we  might  well  have 
supposed  that  he  was  jesting  on  this  grave  subject.  We 
cannot  believe  that  he  is  ignorant  of  the  disastrous  results 
of  emancipation  in  the  British  and  French  West  India 
Islands.  We  must,  therefore,  either  refer  what  he  says,  to 
blind  prejudice,  which  obstinately  shuts  its  eyes  to  disagreea- 
ble truths,  or  to  the  most  heartless  disregard  of  the  feelings, 
the  interests,' the  political,  social  and  religious  well-being  of 
others.  In  the  midst  of  plenty,  security  and  happiness,  with 
agricultural  productions,  feeding,  clothing,  and  giving  em- 
ployment to  millions  of  the  human  race,  we  are  advised  that 
all  this  is  nothing,  when  compared  with  the  superlative  im- 
portance of  carrying  out  an  abolition  idea — that  it  is  our 
duty,  as  men  and  christians,  to  surrender  our  fruitful  terri- 
tory to  the  jungle  and  the  forest,  that  the  black  man  may  re- 
turn to  his  original  barbarism — to  want,  miserj%  and  terror. 
That  is  simply  the  proposition.  The  two  races,  from  all  ex- 
perience and  induction,  cannot  live  together  as  equals.  Ex- 
termination of  the  black,  or  expatriation  of  the  white  man, 
is  the  only  alternative.  The  first,  no  right-feeling  man  has 
ever  dreamed  of,  and  the  last  must  follow  ;  as  the  absorption 
of  the  black  race  by  the  white  is  impossible  ;  and  if  amal- 
gamation could  take  place,  the  higher  race  would  be  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  lower. 

Ever  since  this  fatal  measure  of  emancipation  passed  the 
British  legislature,  the  British  West  India  Islands  have  been 
constantly  retrograxling  in  the  scale  of  value  and  importance 
to  the  mother  country.  The  negroes,  obeying  their  well- 
known  instinct  of  animal  sluggishness,  which  no  effort  can 
eradicate,  and  no  education  improve,  have  gradually  with- 
drawn themselves  from  the  estates  on  which  they  were  for- 
merly employed,  and  fixing,  as  the  amount  of  their  daily 
labour,  the  minimum  of  time,  which,  if  occupied,  would  just 
26 
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enable  tbem  to  live,  they  now  exhibit  a  picture  of  indolence 
and  inactivity  almost  as  revolting  as  that  which  character- 
izes their  kindred  fellows  in  Hayti.  West  India  property  is 
consequently  so  depreciated  that  the  administration  of  Eng- 
land has  been  greatly  annoyed  by  the  continued  complaints 
of  those  connected  with  that  interest.  Various  measures 
have  been  successively  tried,  short  of  absolute  coercion,  to 
stimulate  the  negro  to  industry— high  wages,  the  establish- 
ment of  schools  for  the  education  of  his  children,  the  insti- 
tution of  societies  to  foster  and  reward  him  for  any  exhibi- 
tion of  talent.  But  all  these  attempts  have  proved  abortive; 
his  native,  ingrained  disinclination  to  manual  or  intellectual 
exertion  is  unconquerable.  Indeed,  in  very  many  cases,  a 
bad  result  followed  these  benevolent  measures  of  the  home 
and  local  governments  ;  for,  as  the  negro  observed  the  anx- 
iety to  rouse  his  activity,  the  conviction  gradually  made  its 
way  to  his  obtuse  intellect,  that  his  labour  was  all-impor- 
tant. His  cupidity  was  excited,  without  being  followed  by 
a  corresponding  development  of  his  industry,  and  he  became 
doubly  exorbitant  in  his  demand  for  wages.  All  this  was 
true  ten  years  ago,*  after  the  experiment  of  emancipation 
had  been  in  operation  five  years.  Is  it  equally  true  now, 
after  ten  other  years  have  been  added  to  the  experiment  7 
We  make  the  following  extract  from  an  article  in  the  Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer,  published  in  May,  1851,  as  to  the  condition 
of  things  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  as  they  appeared  to  the 
writer  at  that  time,  and  we  do  this  the  more  readily,  as  it 
comes  from  a  quarter  from  whence  no  one  would  have  rea- 
son to  infer  any  undue  prejudice  against  the  British  experi- 
ment: 

<*The  chief  of  police  in  the  city  of  Kingston,  on  the  island  of  Ja- 
maica, is  a  coloured  man.  He  formerly  belonged  to  Mr.  Stephenson, 
of  Virginia,  ran  away  to  Canada,  and  thence  made  his  way  on  a  sailing 
vessel  to  Jamaica,  where  he  became  popular  with  the  authorities,  and 
yfSR  promoted  to  this  post  of  honour.    He  was  dissatisfied  with  the 

*  We  are  indebted  for  the  aboTe  summary  of  the  results  of  British  Emancipa- 
tioii  to  an  article  in  the  '<  New^Orleans  Tropic,"  republished  in  ''the  Globe," 
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island,  and  said  he  would  prefer  living  with  his  master  in  Virginia,  if  he 
eoold  be  reinstated  in  his  home  and  confidence.  His  testimony,  cor- 
roborated by  thousands  of  walking  witnesses,  who  flock  around  passen- 
gers on  shore  for  charity,  was,  that  he  had  never  seen  a  coloured  com- 
munity in  slave  States  so  debased,  so  indolent,  so  vicious,  and  so  im- 
poverished, as  are  the  free  negroes  of  Jamaica.  We  could  not  doubt 
this  man's  testimony.  A  walk  about  the  once  flourishing  and  beautiful 
dty,  and  a  ride  through  the  country,  every  moment  introduced  corrobo- 
rating facte,  in  the  persons  of  a  ragged  rabble  of  men,  women  and 
children,  some  crowding  the  docks,  or  flocking  afUr  you  in  the  streets, 
or  lounging  upon  the  sidewalks  and  lanes,  the  most  miserable  beings  in 
appearance  that  we  had  ever  seen,  and,  in  truth,  had  ever  conceived. 

"Relieved  of  slave  servitude  by  the  emancipation  act  of  Parliament, 
the  coloured  people  of  Jamaica,  on  whom  the  sugar  planters  relied  for 
labour,  have  misconceived  the  idea  of  freedom,  and  seemingly,  and  in 
truth,  shown  themselves  totally  indifferent  to  all  its  duties,  obligations 
and  principles.  They  have,  in  a  good  measure,  abandoned  labour,  and 
made  their  chief  dependence  upon  the  bounties  of  nature,  in  her  fruits. 
The  result  naturally  followed — an  abandonment  of  the  plantations  to 
the  blight  of  the  thistle  and  the  weed,  and  to  a  most  consuming  depre- 
ciation in  value.  Plantations  which  yielded  a  princely  revenue  a  few 
years  ago,  were  pointed  out ;  the  buildings,  which  bore  the  last  vestige 
of  elegance  and  taste,  crumbling  and  tottering ;  fences  demolished ; 
shrubbery  destroyed,  and  the  soil  given  to  the  growth  of  the  cactus  and 
the  grazing  of  the  mule.  Universal  freedom  is  there,  it  is  true,  every- 
where and  around ;  and  so  are  universal  misery  am<»)g  the  population, 
and  a  universal  bHght  upon  all  that  once  made  up  an  bland  paradise.'^ 

We  bad  intended  to  examine  the  works  of  Lord  Stanley 
end  Mr.  Bigelow,*  on  the  present  condition  of  the  British 
West  Indies,  but  we  mnst  content  ourselves  with  two  short 
extracts  from  the  works  of  the  former,  which,  though  brief, 
are  full  of  instruction  and  warning.  The  first  is  from  the 
Report  of  the  Guiana  Commissioners  in  relation  to  the  ne- 
groes on  the  *•  Arabian  Coast,**  (cited  by  Lord  Stanley,)  who 
say  :  **  Some  cultivate  their  own  provision  grounds,  and 
thereby  obtain  partial  support,  which  they  eke  out  by  fish- 
ing and  thieving ;  others  go  occasionally  to  the  *  Essequibo 

*  These  works  were  reviewed  in  the  Southern  Qnarterly  Review  for  April,  1853. 
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coasty^  work  for  a  month  or  two,  and  then  return  and  sit 
down  in  almost  total  idleness.  Their  working  upon  the  plan- 
tations on  the  coast  is  only  when  sheer  necessity  compeh 
them.  The  young  people  are  growing  up  in  a  state  the  most 
dangerous  to  social  order  and  the  well-being  of  society.** 
And  Lord  Stanley  adds,  "  From  the  depredations  here  spoken 
of,  there  is  little  to  be  feared  since  there  will  soon  be  nothing 
left  for  them  to  steal :  but  the  moral  condition  above  descri- 
bed is  well  worthy  of  remark.*'  Again  he  says :  **  The  little 
luxuries  in  food  and  dress  for  which  the  Creole  in  former 
years  was  willing  to  work,  and  the  harmless  vanity  of  in- 
dulging in  which  was  wisely  encouraged  as  an  incentive  to 
exertion,  have  now  ceased  to  attract.  Their  life  is  the  life 
of  savages — shunning  the  face  of  the  white  man,  ever  seek- 
ing to  escape  farther  into  the  primeval  forest,  and  casting  off 
alike  the  restraints  and  the  decencies  of  civilization. 

As  we  prefer  to  offer  the  evidence  of  those  who  have  wit- 
nessed this  experiment  of  British  emancipation,  still  present- 
ed for  our  adoption  by  the  English  reviewer,  to  anything  we 
can  say,  we  give  the  following  account  of  Kingston,  copied 
in  the  Charleston  Mercury,  of  June,  1858,  from  the  corres- 
pondence of  the  Morning  Courier  and  New- York  Enquirer: 

^It  is  difficult  to  give  an  idea  of  the  general  appearance  of  Eing- 
tton.  The  houses  look  as  if  they  had  been  huilt  hundreds  of  years 
ago,  and  lean  in  all  directions.  They  are  mostly  of  wood,  and  the  in- 
teriors are  finished  without  auy  pretension  to  ornament  The  rafters 
and  beams,  roughly  whitewashed,  can  always  be  seen ;  one  rough  coat 
of  dingy-looking  {faster  coyers  the  walls ;  the  windows  are  without 
glass,  and  the  doors  and  shutters  appear  tumbling  every  way  at  once. 
The  streets  are  neither  paved  nor  lighted,  though  fire  hydrants  and 
pumps,  stoutly  chained  and  j>ad-locked,  are  to  be  seen  on  every  comer. 
The  police  and  soldiery  are  all  black,  the  houses  are  black,  the  fumitoe 
is  black,  the  eatables  are  black — every  thing  is  black.  Whole  streets 
are  uninhabited,  and  upon  house  after  house  was  pasted,  this  house  to 
let.'  Upon  inquiry,  I  found  that  a  remarkable  fine  house,  for  Kingston, 
could  be  had  for  six  dollars  a  month,  and  many  were  let  as  low  as  two 
or  three  dollars.  The  streets  are  narrow,  and,  take  it  all  in  all,  I  can 
only  compare  Kingston  to  the  'Five  Points'  in  the  worst  days  of  that 
degraded  locality." 
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Sach  is  a  portion  of  the  evidence  before  us  of  this  disas- 
trous experiment  of  British  emancipation — disastrous  in  eve- 
ry aspect  in  which  it  can  be  viewed — whether  we  regard  it 
in  a  social,  political  or  financial  light.  Nor  hcus  it  succeeded 
better  in  the  French  colonies.  In  1848  the  doctrines  of  Lib- 
erty, equality  and  Fraternity,"  were  extended  to  them,*  and 
they  have  retrograded  in  the  same  manner,  and  their  history 
would  be  but  a  repetition  of  the  same  deplorable  results,  as 
we  have  shown  to  be  true  of  the  British  West  Indies.  In 
proof  of  this  assertion,  we  give  the  following  extracts  from 
an  article  in  the  New- York  Courier  and  Enquirer,  in  April 
last,  entitled  **  Abolition  in  Cayenne,"  and  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  the  same  state  of  things  exist  in  the  other 
French  colonies : 

"The  ruin  brought  upon  the  French  colony  of  Cayenne  by  the 
Emancipation  act  of  the  French  republic  of  1848,  was  set  forth  in  vivid 
colours  in  a  sketch  published  by  us  a  month  since,  from  the  hands  of 
J.  W.  Fabens,  late  U.  S.  Consul  in  that  country.  It  was  there  shown, 
that  a  colony  with  twice  as  much  territory  as  the  State  of  New-York, 
with  a  healthy  and  agreeable  climate,  capable  of  producing,  in  the 
greatest  profusion,  many  of  the  most  valuable  articles  of  commerce,  ly* 
ing  at  the  mouth  of  the  largest  river  in  the  world,  and  possessing  sin- 
gular advantages  for  extensive  and  most  profitable  trade,  has  been  com- 
pletely beggared  by  a  legislative  act  of  mistaken  philanthropy.  Its  su^ 
gar  plantations,  which  once  yielded  five  millions  of  pounds,  its  cotton 
plantations  once  yielding  nearly  half  a  million  of  pounds,  its  clove  plan- 
tations yielding  half  a  million  of  pounds,  its  annate  plantations  furnish- 
ing for  export  a  million  of  pounds,  and  all  its  other  fields  of  industry, 
are  fast  relapsing  into  unwholesome  wilds ;  and  its  once  well-ordered, 
prosperous  and  happy  society,  has  been  converted  into  a  motiey,  squalid, 
vicious,  wo^-hating,  poverty-stricken,  reckless  rabble." 

*  We  were  amoaed,  at  the  time  it  occarred,  with  the  sly  homoar  contained  in 
the  following  passage,  which  took  place  between  two  Parisiana  shortly  after  the 
emancwation  of  the  blacks  in  the  French  West  Indies. 

*'  Voila  des  philanthropes  sans  ouvrage.     Que  vout'ils  devenir  ? 

"  Oh !  rassurez-Yous,  et  tenez  pour  certain  qu'ils  troaveront  toujonrs  i,  s'occaper." 

**  Mais  pourtant,  qa'aoront-iis  a  faire,  maintenant  que  ies  noire  sont  ^manoip^es  ? 

"  kh  bien  !  maintenant,  ils  vout  travailler  h  T^mancipation  des  singes." 
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"  We  have  now  before  us,"  oonlinues  the  Editor,  "  a  mantneript  copy 
of  a  memorial  from  one  of  the  fint  of  the  few  remaining  colimistB ;  from 
whioh — to  show  the  miserable  condition  to  which  the  colony  is  ledo- 
ced — ^we  translate  the  fdlowing : 

*'  Our  fertile  deserts  are  occasioned  only  by  the  want  <^  workmen^ 
and  of  an  original  system  of  labour.  What  we  would  propose  to 
France  is  this  :  That  she  shall  expatriate  all  the  inhabitants  of  French 
Guiana,  and  indemnify  the  unfortunate  proprietors  for  their  possessions. 
Master  of  the  entire  countiy,  she  may  thus,  with  one  hand,  deal  out  a 
tardy  justice  to  these  colonists  ;  so  unfortunate,  yet  so  resigned ;  and, 
with  the  other,  beckon  the  miserable  convicts  to  a  better  and  happier 
prospect  of  existence.  We  would  recommend  that  the  present  rural 
population  (black)  be  made  to  evacuate  the  small  plantations  where  they 
are  now  squatting ; — veritable  haunts  of  vagabonds,  drunkards  and  de- 
bauchees, and  that  this  population  be  centred  on  the  large  and  produo- 
tive  estates,  where  a  system  of  industry  may  be  established  without  ex- 
orbitant outiay.  We  beKeve  that  this  pur6has^  ctat  be  efieeted  ht  the 
mm  of  9l,'/00,000.  Ahre^y  $1,000,000  hais  been  expanded  with  nd 
good  result** 

^  Here,**  resumes  the  Editor,  '*  we  see  a  proposition,  ikiade  evidently 
after  mature  deliberation,  to  surrender  to  the  mother  country  the  whol^ 
cultivated  terribry  of  Cayenne,  whidi  once  supported  twenty  tiiottsaiid 
Frenchmen  in  affluence,  ft>r  less  than  one  and  tiu^ee-fourths  milBons,and 
to  abandon  it  entirely  to  the  possession  of  tiie  convict  and  negro  popa- 
latioii.  1^0  better  illusti^tion  <^uld  be  given  of  the  desperate  extremity 
to  which  these  colonists  are  i^uoed.  Emancipation  has  ihnned  the 
master,  and  worked  no  good  to  the  slave.  The  condition  of  the  latter 
in  Cayenne  was  never  one  of  hardship.  Ilie  condition  now  is  hardly 
above  that  of  the  savages  of  the  interior  of  Africa.  They  have  turned 
their  liberty  into  an  independence  of  everything  that  distingoishea  man 
from  the  brute.** 

Such  facts  as  those  we  have  mentioned,  were  as  well 
known  to  the  reviewer  as  to  us,  for  no  educated  Englishman 
can  be  ignorant  of  the  hopeless  condition  of  the  **  emanci- 
pated'* West  Indies.  When  urged  by  envy,  hatred  and  ma- 
lice, and  all  uncharitableness,  (for  we  can  assign  no%ther 
motives,)  he  would  convert  our  favoured  land,  in  the  forcible 
language  of  Carlyle,  "  into  a  Black  Ireland — *free*,  indeed, 
but  an  Ireland,  and  black  !**    **  Our  own  white  or  sallow  Ire- 
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hmd,**  Oarlyle  contlnoes,  *•  duttishly  starving  from  age  to 
age  on  its  Act-of-Parliament  ^eedom/  was  hitherto  the 
flower  of  mismanagement  among  the  nations  ;  but  what 
will  this  be  to  a  negro  Ireland,  with  pumpkins  themselves 
fallen  scarce  Kke  potatoes?  Imagination  cannot  fathom 
such  an  object.  The  human  mind,  in  its  wild  wanderings, 
has  not  dreampt  of  such  a  ^freedom'  as  that  will  be." — Oc- 
casional  Discourse^^  ^. 

We  wish  we  could  devote  more  space  to  the  quaint  but 
admirable  letter  of  Carlyle  to  Frazer's  Magazine.  We  can- 
not forbear  giving,  however,  a  few  brief  but  remarkable  ex- 
tracts— remarkable,  not  only  for  their  deep  insight  into  the 
true  condition  of  things  in  the  emancipated  West  Indies;  bat 
remarkable  also  for  the  boldness  which  would  expose  such 
truths  to  the  unwilling  eyta  of  his  countrymen. 

**  And  now  observe,  lAy  Mends,  It  w$&  not  Black  Qtnshee,  or  those 
he  represents,  that  made  those  West  India  Islands  what  they  are,  or 
ean,  by  any  hypothesis,  be  oonsidered  to  have  the  right  of  growing 
pmnpkins  iher^  Per  comiilees  ages,  and  till  the  European  white  man 
irst  saw  them,  some  three  short  centuries  ago,  those  islands  had  pro- 
dneed  mere  jungle,  savagery,  poison-reptiles,  and  swasnp-malaria :  tali 
ihe  white  European  first  saw  them,  they  were  as  if  not  yet  created; 
their  noUe  elements  of  cinnamon,  sugar,  ootifee,  pepper,  blade  and  grey^ 
lying  all  asleep,  waiting  the  white  endbianter,  who  should  say  to  them^ 
awi^e  I  Till  the  end  of  human  history  and  the  sounding  of  the  trump 
of  doom,  they  might  have  lain  so,  had  Qaashee  and  the  like  of  him, 
been  the  only  artists  in  the  game.  Swamps,  fever  jungles,  man-eating 
Caribs,  rattle-snakes,  and  reeking  waste  and  putrefaction ;  this  had  been 
the  produce  of  them  under  the  incompetent  Caribal,  possessors  till  that 
time ;  and  Quashee  knows  himself  whether  ever  he  could  have  intro- 
duced an  improvement  Him,  had  he  by  a  miraculous  chance  been 
wafted  thither,  the  Caribals  would  have  eaten,  rolling  him  as  a  &t 
morsel  under  the  tongue  ;  for  him,  till  the  sounding  of  the  trump  of 
doom,  the  rattie-snakes  and  savageries  would  have  held  on  their  way. 
It  was  not  h^,  then ;  it  was  another  than  he  1  Never,  by  art  of  his, 
could  one  pumpkin  have  grown  there  to  solace  any  human  throat ;  no- 
thing but  savagery  and  reeking  putre&ction  could  have  grown  there. 
Iliese  plentiful  pumpkins,  I  say,  therefore,  are  not  his ;  no,  they  aM 
another's ;  they  are  only  his  under  conditions — conditions  which  Exeter 
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Hall,  for  the  present,  has  forgotten;  but  which  nature  and  the  Eternal 
Powers  have  by  no  manner  of  means  forgotten,  but  do  at  all  moments 
keep  in  mind;  and  at  the  right  moment,  will,  with  the  due  impreesive- 
ness,  perhaps  in  rather  a  terrible  manner,  bring  again  to  our  mind  also  I 

'*  K  Quashee  will  not  honestly  aid  in  bringing  those  sugars,  cinna* 
mons,  and  nobler  products  of  the  West  Indian  Islands,  for  the  benefit 
of  all  mankind,  then,  I  say,  neither  will  the  powers  permit  Quashee  to 
continue  growing  pumpkins  there  for  his  own  lazy  benefit ;  but  will 
sheer  him  out,  by  and  by,  like  a  lazy  gourd  overshadowing  rich  ground, 
him,  and  all  that  partake  with  him — ^perhaps  in  a  very  terrible  manner. 
Qaashee,  if  he  will  not  help  in  bringing  out  the  spices,  will  get  himself 
made  a  slave  again,  (which  state  will  be  a  little  less  ugly  than  his  pre- 
sent one,)  and  with  benefice!  t  whip,  since  other  methods  avul  not,  will 
be  compelled  to  work.  Or,  alas,  let  him  look  across  to  Hayti,  and  trace 
a  far  sterner  prophecy  I  Let  him,  by  his  ugliness,  idleness,  rebellion, 
banish  all  white  men  from  the  West  Indies,  and  make  it  all  one  Hayti 
— ^with  little  or  no  sugar  growing,  black  Peter  exterminating  black 
Paul ;  and  where  a  garden  of  the  Hespirides  might  be,  nothing  but  a 
tropical  dog-kennel  and  pestiferous  jungle ! 

^^On  the  whole,  it  ought  to  be  rendered  possible,  ought  it  not,  for 
white  men  to  live  beside  black  men,  and  in  some  just  manner  to  comr 
mand  black  men,  and  produce  West  Indian  fruitfulness  by  means  of 
them  ?  West  Indian  fruitfulness  will  need  to  be  produced.  If  the 
English  cannot  find  the  method  for  that,  they  may  reet  assured  there 
will  another  come  (Brother  Jonathan,  or  still  another)  who  can.  Ue  it 
is  whom  the  gods  will  bid  continue  in  the  West  Indies,  bidding  us,  ig^ 
nominiously.  Depart,  ye  quack-ridden,  incompetent  I" — Occasional  DiS' 
course,  dtc.  Frazer^s  Magazine, 

We  here  take  leave  of  the  English  reviewer.  The  people 
of  these  Southern  States,  we  believe,  are  fully  awake  to  the 
duties  and  the  responsibilities  which  they  owe  to  themselves, 
their  country,  and  to  the  black  race,  placed  under  their 
charge;  and,  we  hope,  they  are  prepared  to  encounter  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  which  beset  them.  Appreciating,  to 
their  fullest  extent,  these  duties  and  responsibilities,  these 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  an  institution  for  which  we,  of  the 
present  generation,  are  not  responsible,  but  which  we  have 
interwoven  with  every  fibre  of  our  social  and  political  fabric; 
we  would  be  unwilling  to  exchange  the  ills  we  know,  for 
.such  as  Providence  seems  to  have  allotted  to  others.    When 
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amongst  ns,  '^fathers  and  mothers  in  Stockport  hanger-ceflars 
begin  to  eat  their  children,  and  Irish  widows  have  to  prove 
their  relationship  by  dying  of  typhus-fevers  ;*  when  dark 
millions  of  God's  creatures  start  up  in  mad  chartisms  and 
Manchester  insurrections  ; — when  all  human  dues  and  reci- 
procities have  been  fully  changed  into  one  great  due  of  cash 
payment ; — when  man's  duty  to  man  reduces  itself  to  hand- 
ing him  certain  metal  coins  or  covenanted  money- wages,  and 
then  shoving  him  out  of  doors  ;  and  man's  duty  to  God  be- 
comes a  cant,  a  doubt,  or  dim  inanity — ^then,  we  will  admit, 
that  our  institutions,  too,  have  failed. 

A  portion  of  the  civilized  world,  like  a  part  of  our  own  North, 
**sunk  in  deep  froth-oceans  of  'Benevolence,'  'Fraternity,' 
Emancipation-principle,'  'Christian  Philanthropy,'  and  other 
most  amiable-looking,  but  most  baseless,  and,  in  the  end,  bale- 
ful and  all-bewildering  jargon" — seems  to  be  growing  utterly 
rabid  on  the  question  of  slavery.  We  cannot  predict  what 
may  be  the  results  of  the  circulation  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  book 
in  this  country,  and  her  extraordinary  reception  and  apotheo- 
sis in  England  by  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  and  the  five 
hundred  and  sixty-two  thousand  signers  to  "  The  Address  ;" 
but  we  may  rationally  infer,  in  the  ordinary  nature  of  things, 
that  objects  so  inflated  are  more  mischievous  in  their  imme- 
diate effects,  than  either  useful  in  their  results,  or  lasting  in 
their  consequences  ;  for  "  all  ball6ons  do  and  must  give  up 

**One  of  Dr.  Alison's  Scotch  facta  struck  us  much.  A  poor  Irish  widow,  her 
hosbaod  having  died  in  one  of  the  lanes  of  Edinburgh,  went  forth  with  her  three 
ohildren,  bare  of  all  reeoorce,  to  solicit  help  from  the  charitable  establishments  of 
that  city.  At  this  charitable  eetablishment,  and  then  at  that  she  was  refused  ;  re- 
ferred from  one  to  the  other,  helped  by  none ;  till  she  had  exhausted  them  all ;  till 
her  strength  and  heart  failed  her :  she  sank  down  in  typhus  fever  ;  died,  and  infect- 
ed her  lane  with  fever,  so  that  'seventeen  other  persons'  died  of  fever  there  in  coa- 
sequence.  The  humane  physician  asks  thereupon,  as  with  a  heart  too  full  for  speak- 
ing, would  it  not  have  been  economy  to  help  this  poor  widow  ?  She  took  typhus 
fiever,  and  killed  seventeen  of  you !  Very  curious.  The  foriora  Irish  widow  ap- 
plies to  her  fellow  creatures,  as  if  saying,  <Behold,  I  am  sinking,  bare  of  help :  ye 
must  help  me !  I  am  your  sister,  bone  of  your  bone  i  one  God  made  us ;  ye  must 
help  me !'  They  answer,  'No,  impossible  ;  thou  art  no  sister  of  ours/  But  ahe 
proves  her  sisterhood ;  her  typhus  fever  kills  them :  they  actually  were  her  bro- 
thers, though  denying  it !  Had  man  ever  to  go  lower  for  a  proof  7" — Pa9t  and  Pre- 
Hnt,p,  105. 
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iheiT  gas  in  the  pressure  of  things,  and  are  collapsed  in  a 
sufficiently  wretched  manner  before  long.^ 

There  are  still  very  many  minds  at  the  North  not  yet  pos- 
sessed by  the  ^  madness  of  folly,^  on  the  subject  of  slavery, 
and  who  regard  the  question  in  much  the  same  light  that  we 
do ;  but  in  England  it  seems  to  have  extended  to  all  ranks 
and  conditions,  to  all  ages  and  sexes  ;  from  the  philanthropic 
Dutchess,  to  the  wretched  sweep.  We  are  able,  however,  to 
point  With  satisfaction  to  two  distinguished  exceptions :  to 
the  London  Times,  the  ablest  newspaper  in  the  world  ;  and 
to  Thomas  Carlyle,  the  greatest,  the  wisest,  and  the  bravest 
living  English  author,  with  whose  words  of  deep  and  solemn 
import — and  which  we  commend  to  the  consideration  of  all 
earnest  and  thinking  men — we  will  close  this  ajrticle« 

'^Liberty,  I  am  told,  is  a  divine  thing.  liberty,  vrhen  it  becomes  the 
liberty  to  die  by  storvataon,  is  not  so  divine !  The  true  libwty  of  a  mso, 
you  would  Bay,  oonBisted  in  his  finding  out,  or  b^ng  forced  to  find  out^ 
the  right  path,  and  to  walk  therein*  To  learn,  or  to  be  taught  what 
work  he  actually  was  able  for,  and  then,  by  permisBion,  persuasion,  and 
even  oompukion,  to  set  about  doing  of  the  same  I  That  is  his  true 
blessedness,  honour,  liberty,  and  maximum  of  well-being  :  if  liberty  be 
not  that,  I,  for  one,  have  small  care  about  liberty.  You  do  not  allow  a 
palpable  madman  to  leap  over  precipices  ;  you  violate  his  liberty,  you 
that  are  wise ;  and  keep  him,  were  it  in  a  straight-waistcoat,  away  from 
precipices !  Every  stupid,  every  cowardly  and  foolish  man,  is  but  a  less 
palpable  madman :  his  true  liberty  were,  that  a  vnser  man,  that  any 
and  every  wiser  man  could,  by  brass  collars,  or  in  whatever  milder  Bind, 
•harper  way,  lay  hold  of  him,  when  he  was  going  wrong,  and  order  and 
eompel  hhn  to  go  a  litUe  Tighter.  Oh !  if  thou  really  art  my  senior, 
my  elder,  presb3rter,  or  priest — ^if  thou  art  in  very  deed  my  Wiser,  may 
a^  beneficent  instinct  lead  and  impel  thee  to  ^conquer'  me,  and  tfi  com- 
mand me  I  If  thou  do  know  better  than  I  what  is  good  and  right,  I 
conjure  thee,  in  the  name  of  Gbd,  force  me  to  do  it ;  were  it  by  never 
sodi  brass  collars,  whips  and  handcufis,  leave  me  not  to  walk  over  pre- 
cipices !  That  I  have  been  called  by  all  the  newspapers  a  'free  man* 
vnll  avail  me  little,  if  my  pilgrimage  have  ended  in  death  aud  wrecL 
Oh,  that  the  newspapers  had  called  me  slave,  coward,  fool,  or  what  it 
pleased  their  sweet  voices  to  name  me,  and  I  had  attained  not  death, 
but  life !    Liberty  requires  new  definitions. 
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^Of  all  patihs  a  man  oould  strike  into,  tbere  is  at  any  given  moment 
a  best  path  for  every  man ;  a  thing  which  here  and  now,  it  were  of  all 
things  wisest  for  him  to  do.  This  path,  to  find  this  path  and  walk  in 
it)  is  the  one  Uiing  needful  for  him.  Whatsoever  forward  him  in  that, 
let  it  oome  to  him  even  in  Uie  shape  of  blows  and  spurnings,  is  liberty : 
whatsoever  hinders  him,  were  it  wardmotes,  oven-vestries,  poU-booths, 
tremendous  cheers,  rivers  of  heavy  wet,  is  slavery. 

**The  notion  that  a  man's  liberty  consists  in  giving  his  vote  at  elec- 
tion hustings,  and  saying — •  Behold,  now  I  too  have  my  twenty-thou- 
sandth part  of  a  talker  in  our  national  palaver,'  is  one  of  the  pleasant- 
esL  The  liberty  especially  which  has  to  purchase  itself  by  social  isola- 
tion, and  each  standing  separate  from  the  other,  having  '  no  business 
with  him,'  but  a  cash  account ;  this  is  such  a  liberty  as  the  earth  sel- 
dom saw ;  as  the  earth  will  not  long  put  up  with,  recommend  it  how 
you  may.  This  Uberty  turns  out,  before  it  have  long  continued  in  ao- 
tion,  with  all  men  flinging  up  their  caps  round  it,  to  be  for  the  working 
a  liberty  to  die  fot  the  want  of  food ;  for  the  idle  thousands  and  uaits, 
alas,  a  still  more  fatal  liberty,  to  live  in  want  of  work ;  to  have  no  ear- 
nest duty  to  do  in  this  God's  world  any  more.  What  becomeB  of  a 
man  in  such  a  predicament?  Earth's  laws  are  silent,  and  Heaven's 
spesk  in  a  voice  which  is  not  heard.  No  work  and  the  ineradici^e  need 
of  work,  give  rise  to  new  very  wcmdrous  life-philosophies,  new  very 
w(mdrous  life-practices.  Brethren,  we  know  but  imperfectly  yet,  after 
ages  of  c(»)stitutional  government,  what  liberty  and  what  slavery  b." 
Past  and  Present,  pp.  148,  162.  J. 
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Art.  4. — Maury  on  South  America  and  Amazonia. 

1.  The  Memorial  ofM.F.  Maury,  a  Lieutenant  in  the 
United  States  Navy,  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Re- 
presentatives in  Congress.     Washington :  1852. 

2.  The  Amazon  and  the  Atlantic  slopes  of  South  America ; 
a  series  of  letters,  published  in  the  National  Intelligen- 
cer and  Union  newspapers,  under  the  signature  of  ^*  In- 
ca."  By  M.  P.  Maury,  L.L.D.,  Lieutenant  U.  S.  Navy. 
Washington  :  Published  by  Frank.  Taylor.     1853. 

3.  Memoir  on  the  Physical  and  Political  Geography  of  New 
Granada.  By  General  T.  C.  MosauERA.  Translated 
from  the  Spanish  by  Theodore  Dwight.  Published  by 
T.  Dwight.    New- York :  1853. 

4.  DeBovfs  Review,  for  1853. 

5.  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  Provinces  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata; 
from  their  discovery  and  conquest  by  the  Spaniards  to 
the  establishment  of  their  political  independence ;  with 
some  account  of  their  present  state,  debt,  etc. ;  an  ap- 
pendix of  historical  and  statistical  documents,  and  a 
description  of  the  geology  and  fossil  monsters  of  the 
Pampas.  By  Sir  Woodbine  Parish,  K.C.H.,  F.R.S., 
G.S.,  Vice-President  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society 
of  London,  and  many  years  Charg^  d'AflFaires  of  H.B.M. 
at  Buenos  Ajrres.  Second  edition,  enlarged,  with  new 
map  and  illustrations.     London  :  John  Murray.     1852. 

6.  Para^  or  Scenes  and  Adventures  on  the  Banks  of  the 
Amazon.  By  John  Esaias  Warren.  New-York :  G.  P. 
Putnam.     1851. 

7.  Prescotfs  Conquest  of  Peru.    New- York. 

8.  Travels  in  Brazil  in  the  years  1815,  1816,  1817.  By 
Prince  Maxibolian,  of  Wied-Nenwied.  Illustrated  with 
plates.     Part  1st.    London :  1820. 

9.  Industrial  Resources  of  the  Southern  and  Western  States^ 
4^.,  with  an  Appendix.  Three  volumes.  By  J.  D.  B. 
DeBow,  Professor,  &c.     1852. 

The  presentation  of  a  memorial  to  Congress,  by  an  indi- 
vidual, the  objects  of  which  are  no  ways  selfish — which 
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entreats  nothing  for  the  memorialist,  and  the  results  of  which 
can  yield  him  nothing : — ^which,  in  fact,  contemplates  the 
good  of  the  coantry  only,  and  involves  not  a  single  object  of 
the  petitioner  ; — is  an  event  at  once  highly  curious  and  credi- 
table. The  character  of  petitions  to  Congress,  ordinarily,  is 
of  a  very  different  complexion ;  and  we  do  not  know,  in- 
deed, but  that  Lieut.  Maury  may  incur  the  peril  of  being 
very  much  laughed  at  for  the  extreme  and  irrational  cha- 
racter of  his  simplicity.  ,  We  have  become  so  knowing  a 
people,  that  a  real  exhibition  of  patriotism  implies  some- 
thing like  natural  verdancy ;  and  whatever  degree  of  respect 
the  possessor  may  command,  in  behalf  of  his  virtue,  will 
-  be  likely  to  be  too  moderate  to  neutralize  the  contempt  which 
is  inspired  by  his  ignorance.  Were  the  patriotism  spurious, 
on  the  face  of  it,  we  should  be  better  prepared  to  acknow- 
ledge the  professor's  right  to  our  consideration.  It  would 
only  show  that  he  knew  and  was  prepared  to  play  the  game 
like  other  people.  But,  surely,  there  is  something  very  ab- 
surd, in  such  a  world  as  ours,  in  honestly  devoting  oneself 
to  the  common  cause,  without  first  seeing  that  proper  pro- 
vision  is  made  for  the  patriot  I  Lieut.  Maury  has  really 
perilled  his  petition  by  his  disinterestedness.  Had  he  asked 
for  something  for  himself,  he  would  have  been  better  pre- 
pared to  share  the  spoils  with  his  neighbour,  and  would  not 
be  regarded,  in  the  atrocious  attitude  of  a  person,  ambitious 
of  more  virtue  than  falls  to  the  common  share.  He  exhibits 
himself  to  us  in  the  usual  light  of  the  student,  who  thinks 
quite  too  much  of  his  subject,  and  the  labour  in  his  thought, 
to  be  able  to  devote  any  of  his  thought  selfishly ;  but,  verily, 
students  are  as  little  needed,  in  the  political  world,  seeming- 
ly, as  patriots,  and  were  our  petitioner  less  profound  and 
thoughtful,  and  less  patriotic,  he  would  in  all  probability  be 
so  much  nigher  to  the  attainment  of  his  object.  But,  with- 
out looking  farther  to  his  chances  of  getting  possession  of 
the  ear  of  Congress,  let  us  see  what  are  the  arguments  in 
respect  to  the  subject  matter  of  his  petition. 

The  agricultural  and  mineral  capabilities  of  large  portions 
of  the  Atlantic  slopes  of  South  America,  and  the  consequent 
commercial  benefits  necessarily  to  accrue  from  the  proper 
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development  of  them,  aided  by  liberal  terms  of  national  in- 
tercourse, are  not  novelties  of  the  present  day.  They  have 
been  long  known,  and  by  the  intelligent  and  far  seeing,  long 
appreciated.  Sebastian  Cabot^  in  1627-'28,  explored  the 
rivers  Parana  and  Paraguay,  and  from  the  Indians  received 
the  first  specimens  of  gold  and  silver  from  Peru :  soon  after, 
Cabeza  de  Yaca  marched  across  Brazil, — and  Yrala,  the  true 
conqueror  of  that  region,  penetrated  to  the  '^  confines  of 
Peru."  These  expeditions,  followed  by  others,  exhibited  a 
view  of  much  of  the  country,  watered  by  the  affluents  of 
the  great  Rio  de  la  Plata.  The  party  of  Gronzalez  Pizarro, 
in  1540,t  from  Tinto,  passed  through  the  **  Land  of  Cinna- 
mon," to  the  waters  of  the  Amazon  ;  and  the  earliest  navi- 
gation, by  civilized  man,  of  that  monarch  of  streams — that 
of  Francisco  de  Orellana,  during  the  same  year,  floating 
even  to  the  mouth,  and  sailing  thence  to  Spain,  exposed  to 
European  knowledge,  a  benign  climate,  a  fertile  soil,  and  a 
varied  and  magnificent  natural  production,  which  were  not 
equalled  by  any  known  part  of  the  globe.  Much  was;]:  hid- 
den by  the  jealous  rulers  of  the  mother  country.  Yet  enough 
was  divulged  to  awaken  the  interest  of  mankind. 

British  sagacity,  stimulated  at  that  early  day  by  mercan- 
tile cupidity,  perceived  the  splendid  prize.  Lethargic  in 
assisting,  or  encouraging  generously  the  great  navigators  of 
that  era,  she  still  determined  to  reap  some  fruit  from  their 
labours,  which  her  indolence  or  pcirsimony  had  diverted  to 
the  glory  and  the  advantage  of  Spain.  And,  from  the  ro- 
mantic expeditions  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  at  the  close  of 
the  sixteenth,  and  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centu- 

*  For  these  several  facts  regarding  the  La  Plata  country,  see  a  valuahle  and  in- 
teteeting  volume,  by  Sir  Woodbine  Parish.    London :  1852.    Three  first  chapters. 

t  Prescott's  Conquest  of  Peru,  vol.  2d,  chapter  fourth.  In  a  note  to  p.  166,  he 
says  a  more  remarkable  expedition  wa?  performed  down  the  Amazon  by  a  wo- 
man— Madame  Godin — in  1789.  Her  boat  was  wrecked.  Her  party  one  by  one 
perished  in  the  march.  She  was  alone,  but  the  Indians  succored,  and  carried  her  to  a 
French  settlement.  Her  hardships  and  terrors  turned  her  hair  white,  although  a 
young  woman.    But  she  lived  to  meet  her  husband. 

Orellana  called  the  river  the  Amazon,  because  he  was  opposed  in  his  descent  by 
women  armed  with  bow  and  arrow.  Condamine  said  there  was  reason  to  believe 
in  the  existence  of  a  community  of  armed  women  on  the  Amazon. 

i  See  Parish's  book. 
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ries,  no  effort  has  been  spared  to  secure,  at  least,  commer- 
cial profits,  from  the  development  of  the  wonderfol  resources 
of  South- America.    In  alluding  to  this  subject,  one  of  her 
writers  said,*  more  than  forty  years  ago,  "  witness  the  im- 
portance, which,  throughout  the  history  of  our  commerce, 
we  find  attached  to  the  contraband  trade  with  the  Spanish 
Main,-^the  contract  on  which  so  much  stress  was  laid  in 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht  *  *  *  the  greater  importance  attached 
to  the  possession  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  and  the  weight 
ascribed  to  Trinidad,  in  the  treaty  of  Amiens."    Let  us  urge 
the  more  recent  transactions  at  Buenos  Ayres,  in  ldOd«'7,  • 
under  Sir  Howe  Popham,  and  Generals  Beresford  and  White- 
locke,  in  which  England  was   ingloriously  repulsed.     To 
which,  in  illustration,  may  be  added  the  secret  or  open  en- 
couragement given  to  the  aspirations  of  Miranda,t  some- 
times bordering  upon,  if  not  committing,  an  infraction  of 
treaty  stipulations  with  Spain ; — the  ardent  desire  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  not  from  any  regard 
for  the  enjoyment  by  man,  of  his  birthright  of  liberty,  but  to 
induce  the  promotion  of  her  own  gain,  by  destroying  the  re- 
strictive commercial  policy  of  the  Spanish  Court : — and,  final- 
ly, her  treaty  with  the  Argentine  Confederation  in  1825,  and 
her  uniform  conduct  to  the  colonies  since  the  establishment 
of  their  independence.    These  facts,  running  through  centu- 
ries of  time,  having  one  unvaried  object,   consistently  and 
perseveringly  pursued,  manifest  very  clearly  both  the  value 
of  the  resources  of  South  America^  and  the  interest  which 
England  has  cherished,  and  still  cherishes,  in  her  affairs. 
France  has  repeatedly   shown  similar  interest,  which  need 
not  be  traced.    Comparatively  little  has  been  done,  however, 
for  that, great  country.    The  outskirts  have  been  settled,  and 
some  inland  points,  on  rivers  and  amid  the  mineral  hills, 
have  been  occupied;  the   ground,   as  it  were,   has  been 

*  Edinburgh  Review,  for  1809.  It  may  be  said,  that  the  "  contract"  in  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  was  to  fiimiah  the  colonies  with  African  slave*  !  It  was  permitted  to 
send  1200  a  year,  and  get  pay  in  produce.  Smuggling  was  introduced  on  an  ez- 
tensiTe  scale.  Resistance  was  made  to  the  inspection  of  ships.  The  contract  be- 
gan in  1715— but  England  behaved  so  outrageously,  that  Spain  broke  it  entirely  in 
1789.    SeeP^rtsA. 

t  Edinburgh  Review,  1809. 
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scratched  for  diamonds,  and  for  the  precious  metals :  bat 
agriculture  is  neglected,  and  the  garden  spot  of  the  earth  is 
little  better  than  a  wilderness.  The  interior  forests  have 
rarely  echoed  to  the  sound  of  the  pioneer^s  axe.  The  rich 
soil,  accumulating  for  countless  ages,  and  overspread  by  a 
genial  alternation  of  sunshine  and  of  shower,  remains  in 
its  primeval  virginity.  The  delightful  climate,  maturing  in 
perfection  the  fruits,  and  the  usual  growth  of  the  tropics, 
dispenses  its  bounties  to  the  inert  Spaniard  or  Portuguese — 
'to  the  careless  Indian,  and  to  the  lazy  negro.  The  rivers,  of 
capacity  to  float  the  commerce  of  the  world,  roll  their  cease- 
less tides  for  thousands  and  thousands  of  miles,  through  soli- 
tudes, seldom  broken  by  the  hum  of  busy  man.  The  rude 
raft,  the  clumsy  barque,  the  canoe  of  the  casual  fisherman 
or  hunter,  until  very*  recently,  were  the  only  craft  that  floa- 
ted upon  those  majestic  streams.  Three  hundred  years  pos- 
session by  the  pseudo  civilized  man,  have  yet  afibrded  scarce 
a  mark  of  solid  progress  !  The  varied  arts — the  pressing 
industrial  energies — the  commercial  activity  of  present  civi- 
lization, which,  "  like  the  quality  of  mercy,  bless  him  that 
gives  and  him  that  takes,"  have  been  practically  unknown. 
Indeed  the  population  of  that  beautiful  and  most  valuable 
section  of  the  globe,  have  proved  themselves  utterly  desti- 
titute  of  the  genuine  spirit  [of  a  conquering  or  conserving 
race. 

Almost  from  the  period  of  the  discoveryf  of  America,  the 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese  have  been  degenerating  as  peo- 
ples, and  declining  in  the  scale  of  nations.  Transplanted  to 
the  new  world,  which  the  right  of  discovery  consigned  to 
them  in  part,  and  owners  of  many  of  its  fairest  portions, 
they  observed  the  most  contracted  and  monopolizing  vievrs 
of  international  intercourse,  and  disregarded  the  plainei^ 
precepts  of  political  economy.  They  were  priest-ridden  out 
of  all  heroic  sentiment — their  earlier  chivalry,  noted  over 

*  A  steamboat  has  been  on  the  Amazon  once,  perhaps,  within  the  year.  Tb« 
first  one  for  La  Plata,  &o.,  is  on  the  way  there  now. 

t  Without  going  farther,  we  refer  to  Edward  Everett's  lectnre  in  New-York»  on 
the  Ist  Jane,  1858.  It  is  an  interesting  and  beautiful  account  of  the  diaoorery 
and  settlement  of  America. 
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Europe,  was  extinguished.  They  were  crushed  by  despotic 
institutions,  and  in  the  end,  their  wora/c  was  destroyed.  Their 
action  was  confined  almost  entirely  to  individual  enterprize, 
and  this  enterprize,  not  like  that  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  race, 
directed  to  the  acquisition  of  land,  and  the  organization  of 
communities  under  wise  regulations,  but  to  the  single  aim 
of  amassing*  money.  Their  purposes  were  sordid,  and  the 
motive  power  was  less  frequently  one  of  honest  and  consis* 
tent  industry,  than  a  fixed  system  of  plunder.  The  victims 
of  it  were  not  always  the  helpless  aborigines,!  for  the  fee- 
bler of  their  own  country  were  often  rifled  without  remorse. 
When  favourable  circumstances  permitted  these  descend* 
ants  of  the  proud  Castilian  to  shake  oflf  the  tyranny  of  the 
mother  country,  they  attempted  a  sort  of  bastard  imitation 
of  the  example  of  the  more  rigorous  North  Americans.  But 
the  frequent  revolutions,  and  the  relapses  into  anarchy,  de- 
monstrate that  they  cannot  harmonize  J  upon  any  scheme  of 
stable  government.  Therefore,  they  appear  to  be  altogether 
unadapted  to  the  laborious  and  skillful  processes,  of  con- 
verting a  great  country  from  a  state  of  passive,  although 
generous  nature,  into  one  which  industry  and  art  would  re- 
generate and  embellish,  which  the  wings  of  a  reciprocal 
commerce  would  enrich  and  enlighten,  and  which  free  prin- 
ciples of  government,  and  their  just  observance  and  appli- 
cation, would  elevate  and  ennoble. 

Great  Britain,  formerly,  was  too  constantly  engaged  in 
war — expensive  always,  and  sometimes  dangerous,  to  eflfect 
much  single  handed,  toward  ameliorating  the  condition  of 
South  America,  by  trying  to  alter  the  exclusive  notions  of 
her  possessors.  Since  the  independence  of  the  colonies,  her 
efforts  have  been  unremitting,  and  some  success  has  been 
the  result.  France  was  similarly  engrossed,  and  in  the  in- 
tervals of  conflict,  she  was  too  inveterate  a  rival  of  Eng- 

♦  Sir  W.  Parish's  book. 

tPrescoU's  Pern,  2d  toL,  847«'8 — "  The  dominant  passion  of  the  Spaniard  was 
the  lust  of  gold."  See  paper  of  Las  Casas,  and  his  testimony  before  the  council 
of  Valladolid.    See  Sir  W.  Parish  for  the  robberies  of  one  another. 

X  Prescott,  vol.  3d,  p.  206->"  Sad  it  is,  but  not  strange,  that  the  length  of  time 
passed  under  a  bad  goyemment,  has  not  qualified  hhn  for  devising  a  good  one^" 
27 
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land,  to  be  called  in  co-operation,  and  alone  she  was  equally 
impotent.  The  United  States  recently  sprang  into  independ- 
ent existence,  were  perhaps  very  justly  overlooked.     They 
had  been  maturing  the  bone  and  muscle  of  vigorous  infancy, 
and  were  not  offended  at  the  neglect.     But  they  have  now 
advanced  with  unexampled  rapidity  to  a  position  ajnong  the 
first  powers.     Their  equality  in  the  great  race  of  national 
grandeur,  arising  from  progress  in  the  increase  of  territory, 
wealth,  population ;  in  the  industrial  and  refining  arts ;  in 
extent  of  commercial  operations ;   in   military  and  moral 
strength  ;  in  a  word,  in  civilization,  their  equality  is  conce- 
ded.   These  three  are  the  controlling  countries  of  the  world. 
For  the  peaceful  progress  of  mankind,  a  union  of  their  coun- 
cils, and  a  combination  of  effort,  must  inevitably  lead  to  the 
happiest  ends.     Their  joint  influence  will  subdue  the  char- 
acteristic obstinacy  of  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniard,  or  con- 
ciliate their  liberality,  when  redounding  to  the  pecuniary  ad- 
vantage and  political  Importance  of  those  peoples,  or,  by  diplo- 
matic correspondence,  enlighten  their  ignorance  of  the  rules 
of  international  comity.     Something  has   already  been  ac- 
cemplished.     The  lethargy  of  three  centuries  is  at  length 
broken.    The  various  republics  of  South- America  are  awa- 
kening from  stupefaction  to  the  controlling  ideas  and  the 
pressing  necessities  of  the   present  age.     The   treaty  with 
Paraguay,  so  long  benighted  under  a  real  autocracy,  is  an 
auspicious  event.    The  action  of  Peru  and  Bolivia,  and  other 
States,  affords  high   promise  for  the  future.     Brazil  is  yet  in 
the  vapour  of  stullification,  but  the  mist  must  be  dispelled 
by  the  broad  rays  of  intelligence.     She  cannot  resist  them. 
When  accomplished,  and  the  effects  of  free  settlement  and 
free  commerce  become  manifest,  a  new  era  will  dawn  upon 
the  world.     An  extraordinary  impulse  will  be  given  to  the 
physical,  the  social,  and  the  moral  advancement  of  the  hu- 
man species,  when  South  America  assumes  the  position  to 
which  she  seems  destined. 

The  subject  of  South  America  and  her  resources,  al- 
ways interesting,  has  been  presented  to  the  public  of  re- 
cent years,  in  several  valuable  books — comprising  sketches 
of  the  country,  adventures  among  its  rivers  and  its  bound- 
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less  woods,  travels  and  histories.  The  credit  of  reviving, 
in  the  United  States,  the  question  of  the  agricultural  and 
commercial  benefits  to  be  derived,  from  developing  the 
natural  advantages  of  the  slopes  of  that  country,  is  emi- 
nently due  to  Lieut.  Maury  of  the  Navy.  He  has  been  occu- 
pied for  some  time  in  the  government  observatory  at  Wash- 
ington, where  his  duty  required  a  close  study  of  the  cur- 
rents of  the  ocean,  and  of  the  winds  which  traverse  it.  In 
following  these  along  the  Atlantic,  and  combining  with  them 
and  their  action  the  geographical  configuration  of  the  semi- 
continent  of  South  America,  and  the  vast  extent  of  country 
lying  between  the  Andes  and  the  coast,  in  the  latitude  of  the 
tropics,  and  bounteously  watered  by  numberless  navigable 
water  courses,  he  soon  perceived  what  a  glorious  section  of 
the  world  that  must  inevitably  become.  His  attention  was 
fully  attracted  to  an  investigation  of  the  matter.  The  more 
he  acquired,  and  the  more  he  reflected,  the  more  thoroughly 
was  his  enthusiasm  enkindled.  His  thoughts  forced  him 
into  utterance.  He  wrote  newspaper  essays  on  Amazonia, 
memorialized  Congress,  and,  finally,  issues  quite  recently  a 
pamphlet,  giving  a  summary  description  not  only  of  the 
Amazon  country,  but  likewise  of  that  drained  by  the  wa- 
ters of  La  Plata.  Mr.  Hopkins  has  done  equally  well,  and 
more  minutely  from  personal  knowledge,  by  the  republic  of 
Paraguay.  The  reports  of  our  naval  officers,  sent  to  make* 
an  exploration,  will  ere  long  be  published  and  our  acquaint- 
ance with  that  neglected  region  will  be  more  complete.  Yet 
Mr.  Maury  has  already  presented  ample  data  for  the  action 
of  Congress  and  the  Executive.  He  has  done  more.  He  has 
furnished  to  our  sagacious  and  enterprising  merchants  and 
manufacturers,  hints  for  profitable  adventure,  which  they 
will  scarcely  leave  unimproved.  * 

Agriculture,  the  basis  of  civilized  pursuits,  and  the  noblest 
of  all  human  avocations,  it  is  very  true  is  of  slow  growth. 

*  These  officers  are  Lieuts.  Hemdon  and  Gibbon  of  the  Navy.  They  were  not 
sent  exactly,  but  on  the  refoaal  of  Brazil  to  permit  an  exploration  of  the  Amazon, 
were  ordered  from  the  Pacific  where  they  were,  to  return  home  by  that  river,  and 
note  all  that  was  of  value  on  the  route.  Lieut.  Herudon  returned  and  reported* 
Congress  (Senate  rather,)  directed  its  pnblication.  It  has  not  reached  ns.  Lieol. 
Gibbon  is  still  on  the  way.    See  Maury's  alloaions  to  them. 
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It  does  not  burst  into  lusty  life  in  a  single  day,  nor  can  it  ac- 
cumulate large  surpluses  of  production,  under  a  series  of 
years.  Commerce,  her  handmaid,  dependent  on  these  sur- 
pluses for  nutriment,  is  necessarily  less  rapid  in  advance- 
ment. But  they  are  reciprocally  stimulative.  The  one  urges 
to  increased  industry,  to  varied  application  of  labour,  to 
skillful  adaptation  of  known  arts,  in  order  to  induce  the 
largest  possible  yield  from  mother  earth.  The  other,  when 
vigorously  and  successfully  prosecuted,  excites  eager  compe- 
titiofi ; — demands  speedy  and  secure  transportation  of  its 
fhiits; — awakens  the  genius,  which  detected  the  force  of 
steam,  and  applied  the  principle  to  ocean  navigation  ; — ap- 
plied it  again  to  the  iron  steed  that  annihilates  distance  be- 
tween inland  points,  and  created  the  electric  telegraph, 
which  outspeeds  time  itself  I 

Commerce  has  other,  and,  perhaps,  not  less  important  in- 
fluences. While  it  may  be  justly  argued,  that  mercantile 
Phenicia  and  Carthage  in  ancient  times,  and  Venice,  Genoa 
and  Portugal  in  modern,  were  less  refined,  the  former  than 
Greece  and  Rome,  the  latter  than  France  and  England,  yet 
it  is  incontestible  that  commerce  is  not  only  the  means  and 
the  vehicle  of  enriching  its  patrons  by  the  interchange  of 
national  products,  but  likewise  of  communicating  knowledge 
between  nations.  Her  own  country  may  be,  and  often  is, 
delivered  to  sordid  acquisition,  in  disregard  of  the  arts  which 
polish,  the  military  ambition  which  gives  dignity  and  force 
of  character,  and  the  moral  principle  which  inspires  nobility 
of  sentiment  and  elevation  of  conception,  but  she  wafts  from 
region  to  region  the  discoveries,  the  inventions,  the  new  ideas 
and  principles  of  the  age.  She  awakens  thought,  she  arouses 
latent  energies,  she  breaks  the  somnolency  of  remote  and 
solitary  people,  she  instils  great  principles  of  social  and  po- 
litical freedom,  she  finally  sows  all  the  necessary  seed,  and 
imparts  all  the  requisite  information  for  the  regeneration  of 
a  nation !  Her  mission  is  a  glorious  one,  whether  reaction 
tends  or  not,  to  the  benefaction  of  her  own  country.  These, 
two^  give  birth  to  the  great  third  power  in  the  prosperity  of 
ft  people — manufactures.  It  is  subordiaate  to  the  others^ 
but  is  equally  necei«ary  ia  the  economy  of  mankind,  and  it 
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exerts  a  wkolesome  inflaence  on  the  prosecution  of  the  other 
pursuits.  All  are  yet^  in  great  measure,  wanting  to  South 
America.  The  elements  of  the  power  of  each,  are  only  be- 
ginning to  dawn  upon  the  drowsy  intellects  of  that  people, 
buried  for  ages  in  darkness.  But  this  beginning  is  encour- 
aging. It  must  be  followed  up  with  spirit,  and  the  three  en- 
lightened nations  of  the  earth  are  those  to  whom  Proyideooe 
seems  to  have  entrusted  the  duty. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  the  principal  design  of 
this  paper  will  be  approached.  The  purpose  is  rather  to 
echo  the  judicious  observations  of  other  writers,  already 
published,  on  the  advantages  of  the  settlement  and  the  en- 
ergetic cultivation  of  the  Atlantic  slopes  of  South  America, 
than  to  pretend  to  offer  original  views.  In  the  main,  a  hearty 
concurrence  is  yielded  to  what  Maury,  Hopkins  and  others, 
have  advanced  ;  and  their  conclusions  ^re  commended  to  the 
earnest  attention  of  the  reader.  When  any  difference  of 
view  arises,  it  will  be  discussed  with  fairness,  and  our  rea- 
sons, whether  sound  or  not,  in  the  judgment  of  others,  will 
be  presented  frankly,  and  without  reserve  or  distortion. 

South  America  is  situated  between  the  deg.  of  12  north, 
and  54  south  latitude ;  and  between  about  43  east,  and  5 
deg.  west  longitude  from  Washington.  All  notice  of  the 
romantic  country  of  the  Incas,  a  strip  of  land  lying  west  of 
the  Andes,  fifty  or  sixty  miles  wide,  and  running  nearly  the 
length  of  the  semi-continent,  will  be  omitted.  Likewise, 
the  portion  south  of  the  mouth  La  Plata,  (latitude  36  deg. 
south,)  and  the  northern  part,  not  drained  by  the  waters  of 
the  Orinoco.  The  region  to  which  our  inquiry  will  be  con- 
fined, includes,  therefore,  some  46  deg.  of  latitude,  and  about 
85  of  longitude. 

The  area  drained  by  the  waters  of  the  two  great  rivers, 
the  Amazon  and  La  Plata,  is,  in  square  miles,  about  three 
millions,  including  the  Orinoco  country,  which  is  connected 
with  Amazonia  by  the  Rio  Negro,  and  therefore  may,  we 
might  say  mustf  in  time,  become  tributary  to  it.  This  area 
constitutes  the  major  portion  of  that  territory,  which  makes 
South  America  the  richest  division  of  the  globe. 

La  Plata  proper  is  only  some  two  hundred  miles  long,  and 
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in  width  varying  from*  sixty  to  one  hundred  and  fift^  miles. 
Its  principal  feeders  are,  the  Uruguay,  bounding  Brazil  on 
the  S.  W.,  and  giving  name  to  the  State  lying  between  it 
and  the  coast ;  the  Banda  Oriental  del  Uruguay :  the  Parana, 
rising  in  Brazil,  and  skirting  the  western  limits  of  that  em- 
pire in  its  course :  the  Paraguay,  springing  from  sourcesf  in 
Matto  Grosso,  within  a  very  few  miles  of  the  head  streams  of 
the  Madeira,  which  river  flows  to  the  Amazon  and  the  Pil- 
comayo,  which  rises  near  Chuquisaca,  *'  Silver  City,"  and 
not  far  from  Potosi,  and  courses  a  thousand  miles  south  east- 
ward, to  the  Paraguay. 

The  Buenos  Ayres  provinces  and  Uruguay,  are  the  prairie 
region.  There  are  vast  pampas  extending  toward  Chili — the 
natural  and  ever-greenj  pastures— covered  with  immense 
droves  of  horses  and  herds  of  cattle,  and  susceptible  to  al- 
most any  extent,  of  fearing  these  animals,  and  also  the  se* 
veral  varieties  of  sheep.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  hides 
are  exported  annually.  With  attention,  what  a  supply  of 
wool  might  be  furnished  to  the  looms  of  England  and  Ame- 
rica. 

Some  fifteen  hundred  miles  from  the  sea,  lies  the  republic 
of  Paraguay,  between  the  parallels  of  22  and  28  deg.  south 
latitude.  Hopkins  describes  it  as  a  second  Eden.  Its  sur- 
face is  diversified  with  woodlands,  and  beautiful  prairies, 
and  ample  water  courses.  Nearly  all  the  fruits  of  the  tropics 
grow  there  in  perfection.  Its  products  are  various  and  valua- 
ble. Among  its  sixty  varieties^of  useful  and  ornamental 
woods,  are  the  **  seibo  tree,"  spongy  and  easily  cut  like  cork 
when  green,  but  when  dry,  so  hard  that  steel  will  scarcely 

*  Sir  W.  Parish,  let  chapter.  Cabot  probably  gave  this  oame  the  "  River  ot 
Silver"  to  the  Paraoa,  because  some  twelve  hundred  miles  from  the  oceao  he  ob- 
tained silver  from  the  Indians.     They,  however,  procured  it  in  Peru. 

t  The  distance  is  said  to  be  only  twd  and  a  half  miles.  Maury,  p.  29.  A  canal 
could  be  readily  dug  to  connect  them. 

t  Sir  W.  Parish  says  that  every  thing  is  done  on  horseback  at  Buenos  Ayree. 
FUh  are  $eined  from  the  saddle  !  Beggars,  licensed  by  the  police,  ask  for  alms 
on  horseback.  The  horses  are  so  numerous,  and  so  cheaply  kept,  that  no  value  is 
attached  to  them.  The  pampas  resemble  the  prairies  of  Texas,  but  in  a  more  hu- 
mid climate,  are  of  ranker  and  richer  verdure.  A  Texan  calls  the  prairie  his 
livery  stable,  and  a  branching  live  oak  his  hotel. 
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impress  it : — the  snake-tree,  affording  an  infallible  cure  for 
snake-bites : — the  milk-tree- vegetable  cow,  supplying  a  li- 
quid not  so  rich  as  milk,  but  a  good  substitute : — and  the 
drunken  {drunkards  f)  tree,  a  **  vegetable  distillery."  The 
**  Maine  liquor  law"  could  never  reach  the  tipplers  there, 
where  nature  spontaneously  furnishes  the  alcoholic  stimu- 
lant in  profuse  abundance.  The  question  too  would  arise, 
if  Providence  did  not  emphatically  decree  the  use  of  '*  spi- 
rits," since  the  very  trees  of  the  forest  distill  it  perennially 
to  all  comers,  without  money  and  without  price  I  There  are 
also  gums  and  drugs*  of  the  rarest  virtues  and  of  the  most 
exquisite  perfume.  A  resin  is  yielded  at  the  roots  of  another 
tree,  which  is  a  natural  pitch,  in  readiness  to  fill  the  seams 
of  vessels ;  and  for  these  the  forests  supply  abundant  mate- 
rial. Additionally,  there  are  many  medicines  and  dye-stuffs 
produced  in  Paraguay :  rhubarb,  jalap,  sarsaparilla,  bezo- 
nia  indica,  holywood,  dragon's  blood,  copaiva,  nux  vomica, 
liquorice  and  ginger  ;  wild  cotton,  gutta  percha,  India  rub- 
ber, cochineal,  several  indigos,  vermillion,  saffron,  golden 
rod,  with  other  plants  producing  all  the  tints  of  dark  red, 
black  and  green. — (Hopkins.)  The  climate  is  a  blending  of 
Italy  a  id  California,  with  a  healthful  and  pleasant  alterna- 
tion of  refreshing  rains  and  unclouded  skies. 

Passing  farther,  to  Villa  Maria,  in  Matto  Grosso,  a  Bra- 
zilian province,  latitude  16  deg.  south,  jou  approach  the 
**  ipecacuanha  region."  It  is  an  immense  plantation,  within 
one  field  of  three  thousand  square  miles !  "  The  crop  is  pe- 
rennial, and  may  be  gathered  the  year  round."  Fifteen  pounds 
may  be  collected  by  a  single  hand  per  day — it  is  worth  one 
dollar  per  pound  at  Rio  Janeiro — and  labourers  cost  only 
threef  or  four  dollars  a  month!  From  1830  to  1837,  eight 
hundred  thousand  pounds  were  carried  to  Rio;  but  the  trans- 
portation is  tedious  and  expensive  ; — mules  are  the  carriers, 
and  one  year  is  consumed  in  a  single  trip  of  the  caravan  I 

To  the  north  east,  and  not  very  far,  is  Cuyaba,  in  the  midst 

*  Maary,  qaoting  Hopkins — Hopkios  alludes  to  a  tree,  the  Lapacho,  timbeis 
from  which  had  been  sopportiog  the  roors  of  housea  io  Buenos  Ayres  for  more  than 
two  hundred  years,  and  gave  no  signs  of  decay. 

t  Maury's  pamphlet. 
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of  gold  and  precious  stones.  It  is  the  capital  ^  Matto 
Grosso.  Its  commerce,  by  caravans,  consists  in  hioes,  deer 
and  jaguar  skins,  gold  dust,  diamonds,  &c.  The  freight  to 
Rio  is  fifteen  dollars  per  hundred  pounds  !  What  a  change 
would  water  communication  and  steamers  produce  !  And 
adjacant  to  navigable  streams,  what  facilities  are  afforded  to 
employ  th^m  !    Enterprise  alone  is  wanting* 

Still  higher  up  the  Cuyaba  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Para- 
guay, you  reach  in  latitude  H  or  12,  Diamantino,  the  "town 
of  diamonds.**  These  jewels  are  found  scattered  in  the  beds 
of  streams  and  through  the  soil.  They  are  found  often  in 
the  crops  of  fowls.  Eighty  millions  of  dollars  worth  have 
.already  been  derived  from  that  region^  and  its  untold  riches 
are  scarcely  yet  discovered !  Near  this  village,  the  waters 
^of  the  Amazon  and  La  Plata,  were  seen  flowing  from  the 
same  farm  of  Estivado.  Diamantino  trades  with  Para,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Amazon.  The  embarkation  point  is  ten 
leagues  distant,  on  the  Tapajos  or  the  Arinas,  flowing  into 
the  former.  The  voyage  requires  eight  months  !  The  mer- 
chandize brought  up  pays  an  average  of  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  per  cent,  on  the  cost  at  Para,  and  probably  nine  hundred 
and  fifty  per  ct.  on  the  prices  of  N.  York  or  Charleston !  Iron 
is  worth  at  Diamantino  five  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  ton  !* 
Salt  eighteen  cents  a  pound,  and  flour  forty  dollars  ^a  barrel. 
These  people  are  immersed  in  the  very  blackness  of  Cimme- 
rian night.  The  energy  of  a  few  thousand  Anglo-Normans 
would  soon  awaken  them  to  the  vivid  glare  of  civilized  sun- 
light. 

To  the  westward  lies  the  extensive  Republic  of  Bolivia, 
one  of  the  finest  tropical  climates  in  the  world,  and  including 
in  its  productions  those  of  nearly  all  the  habitable  portions  of 
the  earth.  Every  variety  of  clime  and  soil,  and  every  growth 
of  other  regions,  may  be  found  there,  from  the  lichens  of  the 
polar  zone,  through  the  grains  of  the  temperate,  to  the 
orange  and  the  pine-apple  of  the  tropics.  It  is  also  a  great 
mineral  country.  It  contains  Potosi,  whence  sixteen  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars  of  silverf  have  been  extracted,  and 

*  Maury's  pamphlet.  t  Ibid. 
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ten  thousand  other  mines  there  and  in  Peru,  rich  and  prsLclJr 
cable,  remain  neglected  and  abandoned  I  What  a  stimulus 
does  not  this  fact  furnish  to  the  enterprising  and  the  daring  ? 
And  Bolivia  too  is  liberal  in  her  policy.  Her  only  port  on 
the  Pacific,  Cobija,  is  an  open  roadstead,  and  her  products, 
borne  over  the  mountains  to  that  point,  and  shipped  around 
Cape  Horn,  yield  but  small  returns  for  labour.  Half  her 
territory  lying  in  the  Amazon  Valley,  a  portion  in  La  Plata, 
ordinary  sagacity  shows  that  her  outlet  to  market  is  natu- 
xally  through  tho3e  rivers,  and  she  offers  every  encourage- 
ment to  their  navigation  to  her  own  doors.  By  a  decree  a^ 
the  27th  January,  1858,  she  declares,  as  the  "owner  of  the 
Pilcomayo ;  of  the  tributaries*  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
Madeira :  of  the  left  shores  of  the  Irenes ;  of  the  western 
bank  of  the  Paraguay ;  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Bermejo, 
she  has  the  right  to  navigate  these  rivers  to  the  sea,"  and  no 
power  shall "  arrogate  exclusive  sovereignty  over  the  Amazon 
and  La  Plata."  She  makes  the  navigation  **  free  to  all  the 
nations  of  the  globe,"  and  on  several  streams,  establishes 
nineteen  free  ports.  She  offers  to  denote  from  "  one  league 
to  twelve  leagues  square,"  of  her  land,  '*  to  the  individuals 
or  companies,'  who,  sailing  from  the  Atlantic,  shall  arrive  at 
any  one  of  the  points,  declared  to  be  free  ports  of  entry,  and 
may  wish  to  found  near  them  agricultural  and  industrial  es- 
tablishments." She  guarantees  *^  ten  thousand  dollars  to  the 
first  steamer,  which,  through  La  Plata  or  Amazon,  may  ar- 
rive at  either  of  the  free  ports."  And  she  declares  **  free 
the  river  exportation  of  the  products  of  the  soil  and  the  na- 
tional industry."  From  Bolivia  is  derived  the  bark  from 
which  quinine  is  manufactured.  Two  millions  of  dollars 
worth  was  gathered  there  in  1852,  and  the  demand  over  the 
world  is  daily  increasing.  It  is  now  transported  six  hundred 
miles,  on  the  backs  of  mules,  over  the  Andes  to  the  Pacific, 
and  thence  conveyed  to  a  market  around  the  Cape.  It  is 
the  country  too  of  the  '*  Sacred  Llama,"t  of  the  Vicuna  and 

*  The  decree  from  the  Epoca,  published  at  La  Paz,  Boliria,  copied  in  the  New- 
York  Herald. 

t  The  Llama,  a  variety  of  shea^,  belooged  to  the  Incas  and  was  held  to  be  sa- 
cred. The  Spaniards,  under  Pizarro  and  bis  followers,  made  great  havoc  among 
them.     At  present,  however,  they  are  again  increasiog  and  flourishing. 
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the  Alpaca.    The  population  numbers  about  a  million  and  a 
half. 

Peru  is  situated  to  the  north-west  of  Bolivia.  Two-thirds 
of  its  territory  lie  on  the  waters  of  the  Amazon.  The  great 
quicksilver  mine,  Huancavelica,  is  in  Peru.  There  are  other 
mines  of  both  silver  and  mercury.  The  climate  is  most 
healthful.  People  live  there  to  a  good  old  age.  The  diffi- 
culties of  transporting  produce  to  market  are  equal  to  those 
of  Bolivia — first  a  passage  over  the  mountains  to  the  Pacific 
and  thence  around  the  Cape.  Peru  is  rich  in  her  islands  of 
guano,  and  a  writer  says  that  five  of  the  eight  millions  of 
dollars  of  her  revenue  are  derived  from  this  source.  The 
curious  coca  plant  is  indigenous  there.  It  is  a  great  stimu- 
lant, whose  leaves  are  dried,  and  mixed  with  lime,  and  when 
eat,  enables  the  Indians  to  travel  on  foot,  fifty  miles  a  day, 
without  fatigue.  From  1785  to  1789,  (says  Castlenau,)  three 
and  a  half  millions  of  pounds  were  used  in  the  province  of 
Lima  alone.  The  total  consumption  in  Peru,  for  the  same 
period,  was  worth  two  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars.  The 
coca  may  be  used  with  benefit  under  certain  circumstances, 
and  will  prove  a  valuable  article  of  commerce.  In  excess, 
however,  like  the  opium  in  China,  if  not  so  fatally  hurtful, 
at  least  it  will  be  deleterious  to  the  system.  Like  Bolivia, 
Peru  is  anxious  to  employ  her  water  communication  to  the 
Atlantic.  She  made  a  treaty  with  Brazil  for  the  formation 
of  two  lines  of  steamers.  The  first  to  run  from  Para  (near 
the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,)  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Negro— 
both  entirely  within  Brazil — to  which  eighty  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year  was  to  be  given,  and  the  monopoly  of  navigation 
for  thirty  years.  The  second,  from  Barra  (mouth  of  the 
Negro,)  to  the  outlet  of  the  Ucayale  in  Equador,*  and  in 
longitude  four  and  a  half  deg.  east  of  Washington,  to  which 
twenty  thousand  dollars  were  to  be  paid  per  annum.  Both 
to  be  managed,  &c.,  by  a  company,  whose  capital  shall 
be  six  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Peru  was  greatly  over- 
reached in  the  adjustment  of  the  terms,  and  Brazil  acted  with 

*  The  Ucayale  debouches  in  Eqaador.  Maary  says  Peru.  The  riyer  is  aitnott 
entirely  in  the  latter  Republic.    It  is  a  long  and  important  river. 
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a  cunning,  but  short  sighted  policy,  in  her  aim  to  exclude  all 
nations  from  the  Amazon  and  its  tributaries.  Our  represen- 
tative at  Peru,  Mr.  Clay,  had  a  few  months  earlier  negotia- 
ted a  treaty,  which  engages  Peru  not  to  grant  any  **  favour, 
privilege,  or  immunity  whatever,  in  matters  of  commerce 
and  navigation,  to  other  nations,  which  shall  not  be  also  im- 
mediately extended  to  the  citizens*'  of  the  United  States,  &c. 
Besides,  the  right  is  conceded  to  us  to  go  with  our  vessels 
-to  "  all  the  coasts,  ports  and  places  of  Peru,  wherever  foreign 
commerce  is  permitted,  and  reside  in  all  parts  of  the  terri- 
tory," &c.  Brazil  has,  therefore,  really  acquired  little  but 
Peruvian  money,  by  her  selfish  and  contracted  stipulations. 
The  exposure  in  Peru  of  the  brazen  swindle,  will  excite  an 
indignation,  which  will  do  the  cause  of  free  navigation  of 
the  Amazon  not  the  least  harm. 

On  the  5th  of  April,  Peru*  issued  a  decree  similar  to  that 
of  Bolivia,  by  which  her  portion  of  the  waters  of  the  Ama- 
zon were  thrown  open  to  all  nations.  How  it  may  conflict 
with  the  treaty  with  Brazil  we  need  not  pause  to  consider. 
She  likewise  establishes  the  freedom  of  two  ports,  at  which 
no  duties  shall  be  collected.  And  of  equal  importance,  emi- 
grants from  all  countries  are  invited  to  her  shores,  who, 
landing  on  the  Pacific,  will  be  transported,  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, over  the  Andes  into  the  Amazon  Valley.  Land,  farm- 
ing instruments  and  seed  will  be  given  to  them.  They  are 
to  be  exempt  from  taxation  for  twenty  years,  and  are  allow- 
ed the  right  of  legislation  on  local  affairs,  and  to  elect  their 
own  judges,  while  freedom  of  religious  tenets  and  worship 
is  guaranteed  !  What  a  commentary  this  presents  on  the 
long  reign  of  Spanish  exaction  and  tenacity.  What  a  con- 
tempt is  shown  for  the  exclusive  ideas  of  their  ancestors,  and 
many  of  their  brethren  in  other  States.  True  wisdom  has 
in  two  instances  penetrated  the  thick  skull  of  the  Spanish 
breed :  and  surely  Bolivia  and  Peru,  as  they  deserve,  will 
attain  earliest,  the  highest  prosperity  to  which  the  States  of 
South  America  are  destined. 

The  States  of  Equador  and  New  Granada  are  north  of 

*  The  Washington  Union  copied  the  decree  of  the  President  of  Peni. 
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Peru.  Three-fourths  of  one^  and  one  half  of  the  other,  are 
drained  by  the  waters  of  the  Amazon.  The  great  river  it- 
self, and  namerons  branches,  flow  through  Equador.  The 
Caqueta  separates  these  States — the  Rio  Negro,  and  all  the 
beads  of  the  Orinoco  are  found  in  Granada.  Venezuela, 
farther  eastward,  is  crossed  centrally  by  the  Orinoco.  Lying 
within  the  trc^ics,*  and  possessing  a  diversity  of  climates 
from  the  different  degrees  of  elevation  above  the  sea,  theur 
products  are  tropical  and  extra  tropical.  The  mountain 
ridges  supply  minerals  to  the  enterprising  miner.  Differing 
somewhat  from  countries  already  noticed,  the  year  is  divided 
here,  more  distinctly,  into  wet  and  dry  seasons — this  particu- 
larly of  Venezuela.  There,  the  Orinoco,!  running  some 
one  thousand,  five  hundred  miles,  with  many  affluents,  de- 
bouches through  flfly  mouths  ii^  about  0  deg.  north  latitude. 
Seven  of  these  mouths  are  navigable.  At  the  distance  of 
five  hundred  miles  from  the  coast,  it  is  from  one  to  two  miles 
wide,  and  its  depth  at  low  water  is  some  sixty-five  fathoms. 
Its  adjacent  forests  are  extensive,  having  all  the  ordinary 
■and  several  kinds  of  aromatic  wood ; — beyond,  are  vast  fer- 
tile plains ; — everywhere  are  to  be  seen  animals  of  many 
species,  and  fowls  of  every  variety  of  gorgeous  plumage. 
The  useful  and  the  ornamental  blending  in  any  proportion, 
to  suit  the  desire  or  the  taste. 

In  our  cursory  notice — all  that  the  space  allowed  would 
permit  us  to  make — we  come  next  to  the  Empire  of  Bra- 
zil, and  the  country  more  especially  of  Amazonia.  Its 
greater  portion  lies  within  the  control  of  the  Portuguese 
government.  The  largest  and  the  richest,  and  the  most 
favourably  located  of  ail  the  States  of  South- America,  Bra- 
zil is.  yet  the  only  one  which  supports  a  monarchy,  and 
cherishes,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  despotic  principles  and 
the  narrow  and  exclusive  policy  of  its  European  progenitor. 

The  Amazon  river  rises  in  the  heart  of  Peru,  flowing  from 
lake  Lauricocha,  and  by  that  name  running  along  the  East- 

*  Gen.  Moequera  deBcribes  all  these  States.  His  Kew  Granada  covers  all  the 
region  north  of  the  Amazon  to  the  Isthmus.  It  is  a  highly  interesting  and  Talnable 
pamphlet. 

X  Enordopedia  Amerioam,  aitiele  Orinoco. 
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ern  valley  of  the  Andes,  into  Equador.  Bending  to  the  East, 
it  traverses,  in  its  many  windings,  some  four  thousand  or 
more  miles,  and  empties  an  immense  body  of  water  into  the 
Atlantic,  directly  under  the  Equator.  At  the  mouth,  it  is 
from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles 
broad,  and  at  certain  points  has  been  sounded,  without  find- 
ing bottom,  to  the  depth  of  one  hundred  and  three*  fathoms  ! 
The  square  miles  drained  by  this  monarch  of  rivers  and  its 
numberless  tributaries,  have  been  estimated  at  two  millions 
and  forty-eight  thousand :  the  Orinoco,  allied  with  it  by  the 
Casiquiare,  and  the  Rio  Negro,  being  one  of  its  branches. 
The  Mississippi  possesses  not  half  so  extensive  a  basin,  and 
it  is  next  in  size  on  the  globe.  The  Southern  affluents — the 
prominent  ones — are,  the  Tocantins,  passing  from  Matto 
Grosso,  through  Gizerz  and  Para,  and  traversing  more  de- 
grees of  latitude  than  the  Mississippi,  pours  its  flood  into  the 
Amazon,  not  far  from  the  city  of  Para — the  Xingu  (Chingu 
of  Maury) — the  Tapajos — ^the  extensive  Madeira  from  Boli- 
via— the  Purus — Tapp6 — Hynruba — Hintay — Tavary — the 
Ucayale  from  Peru,  and  the  Huallaraga — **  none  of  them 
smaller  than  the  Ohio,  and  some  larger  than  the  Missouri.** 
On  the  north  are  the  Negro,  from  New  Granada,  bringing 
along  the  waters  of  Orinoco — the  Japura  or  Caqueta — the 
Putomayo  or  lea — the  Napo,  from  Equador — the  Tigr^ — 
Yucu,  and  the  Pastaza,  which,  like  the  Napo,  rises  in  the 
mountains  about  Quito. 

The  climate  of  this  long  river  varies  from  that  of  perpe- 
tual snows  in  the  Andes,  through  all  gradations,  to  the  level 
af  the  sea,  in  latitude  zero.  The  soil  is  pre-eminently  fer- 
tile. The  forest  growth  is  unequalled.  The  productions  cor- 
respond with  the  soil  and  the  climate,  and  all  are  in  perfec- 
tion. Every  zone  of  the  earth  has  there  a  representative 
yield,  and  in  larger  proportion  than  elsewhere.  In  parts  of 
the  valley,  the  lower  portion,  summer  is  perpetual,  and  there 
is  a  constant  succession  of  crops.  Several  harvests  of  cer- 
tain productions  may  be  gathered  annually.  Cocoa  and 
Coca  grow  tiiere  spontaneously.     There  likewise  are  culti- 

*  Encyclopedia  Amerietna. 
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vated,  or  grow  wild,  rice,  corn,  wheat,  tea,  coffee,  sugar, 
cotton,  tobacco,  castor  oil  plant,  tapioca  and  the  orzad  tree  ; 
and  all  the  drugs  and  perfumes,  and  the  curious  and  valua- 
ble trees  and  woods  of  Paraguay,  already  alluded  to,  may 
be  found.  The  rich  Brazil  nuts  grow  in  that  region,  and  the 
more  important  India  rubber  (Caoutchouc)*  so  extensively 
employed  now,  and  increasing  rapidly  in  demand,  comes 
thence  almost  exclusively.  Gold  and  diamonds  are  washed 
from  the  streets  of  some  of  the  towns  of  Brazilf  (in  Matto 
Grosso.)  The  great  dividing  ridge  between  the  waters  of 
Amazon  and  La  Plata,  ranges  in  a  zigzag  course  through 
the  empire,  passing  Cayuba,  and  on  both  its  sides,  for  nearly 
two  thousand  miles,  are  found  gold  dust,  diamonds,  and  other 
precious  stones. 

A  large  share  of  the  commerce  of  Brazil  is  given  to  the 
United  States — England,  however,  and  Portugal,  being  on 
terms  of  more  intimate  intercourse.  But  when  we  become 
better  known  and  appreciated — our  propinquity  of  situation 
is  considered,  and  our  markets,  equally  good  with  others  of 
the  world,  are  tested,  it  may  be  reasonably  calculated,  that 
the  monopoly  of  her  trade  will  be  enjoyed  by  this  country. 
The  nature  of  things,  to  which  attention  will  be  called  di- 
rectly, renders  this  conclusion  not  only  probable  in  theory, 
but  absolutely  inevitable  in  practice  ! 

The  revenue  of  Brazil,  as  a  recent  newspaper  intimates, 
is  about  thirty-four  millions  of  dollars,  of  which  about  thirty 
millions  of  dollars  were  expended  the  past  year.  Her  finan- 
cial affairs  would  seem  to  be  in  good  condition.  But  it  is 
not  the  object,  at  present,  to  look  beyond  the  political  and 
geographical  situation  of  any  of  the  numerous  State  of  South 
America.  A  volume  would  not  comprise  a  minute  account 
of  all  their  external  and  internal  relations.  Nor  is  a  view 
of  these  at  all  necessary,  in  the  elucidation  of  our  subject. 
Incidentally,  allusions  may  be  made  or  insinuated  in  the  se- 
quel. 

South  America  is  peculiarly  situated,  with  regard  to  the 

*  The  total  value  of  lodia  rubber  gooda  manufactured  in  the  United  States  is 
estimated  at  ten  millions  annually  ! 
t  Encyclopedia  Americana — article,  Brazil. 
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United  States.  Her  configuration,  together  with  the  influ- 
ences of  the  trade-winds,  make  her  choice  territory  an  agri- 
cultural region ;  and  the  combination  of  these  winds  with 
certain  ocean  channels,  particularly  the  gulf  stream,  will  ulti- 
mately throw  her  valuable  products  into  the  lap  of  the  more 
industrious  and  enterprising  people  of  North  America.  The 
revolution  of  the  globQ  produces  both  of  these  effects,  aided 
by  the  varied*  temperature  of  different  zones. 

The  gulf  stream  passes  through  the  Bahama  channel, — 
skirts  the  coast  of  the  United  States,^ — meeting  the  Polar  cur- 
rent off  Halifax,  it  is  diverted  near  the  banks  of  Newfound- 
land, and  expanding  in  all  its  progress,  it  moves  by  the  Cape 
de  Verds,  and  dividing,  one  portion  goes  towards  Norway, 
while  another  trends  upon  the  Canaries,  and  down  the  coast 
of  Africa.  Here,  it  unites  with  the  equatorial  current,  and 
flows  westward  towards  South  America,  where  it  inpinges 
in  about  the  latitude  of  Cape  St.  Roque,  where  the  shores  of 
that  country  form  a  salient  angle  towards  the  East.  Separa- 
ting again, — while  a  part  sweeps  down  the  coast  and  through 
the  Straits  of  Magellan,  the  stronger  stream  rushes  by  the 
mouths  qf  the  Amazon  and  the  Orinoco,  enters  the  Caribean 
sea,  and  thence  circling  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  proceeds  again 
on  its  perpetualf  biennial  round.  The  waters  of  the  Ama- 
zon are  thus  directed  into  the  Carribean  sea,  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  through  the  Bahama  Straits.  As  Maury  beau- 
tifully says,  a  chip  thrown  from  the  Andes  into  that  vast 
tide,  would  be  found,  in  time,  in  the  Gulf  stream  off  Charles- 
ton ;  and  it  would  meet  a  similar  float,  cast  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains  in  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi.  X^e  Gulf  is 
rendered  common,  by  natural  laws,  to  the  uses  of  both  half 
continents ;  and  commercial  predominance  must  control  the 
products  of  them  both !  The  Amazon  is  destined  to  bear 
the  commerce  of  nine-tenths  of  productive  South  America — 
its  stream,  borne  by  an  Ocean  channel,  runs  within  a  hun- 
dred miles  of  our  great  Southern  Atlantic  seaport — and  with 
a  spark  of  intelligent  enterprise,  the  rich  freight  must  find  a 

♦  For  minute  knowledge  reference  may  be  had  to  the  Encyclopedias,  Murray's 
Geography,  Brande's  Dictionary,  etc.  We  have  no  space  to  descend  into  particulars, 
t  Encyclopedia  Americana. 
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lodgement  at  her  wharves.     This  process  is  true,  and  it  is  as 
beautiful  as  true. 

,While  the  Gulf  stream  has  this  tendency,  the  trade-winds 
of  the  Atlantic  are  lending  an  important  co-operation.  That, 
in  the  northern  hemisphere,  perceptible  in  latitude  thirty  de- 
grees, blows  from  the  North-east  toward  the  Equator.  The 
Southern,  striking  in  about  the  same  latitude,  moves  North- 
westerly to  the  same  equatorial  line.  The  wind  and  the 
channel,  both  advancing  up  the  coast  of  South  America, 
about  St.  Roque,  present  a  serious  obstacle  to  sailing  ships 
from  Para,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  to  Rio  Janeiro. 
Practice  demonstrates  the  fact.  A  vessel  bound  from  Para 
for  any  part  of  the  world,  save  the  Caribean  Sea  or  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  not  excepting  Rio  or  Cape  Horn,  is  com- 
pelled* to  run  North  to  the  latitude  of  Florida,  before  taking 
her  course.  By  the  united  action  of  wind  and  %tream,  Charles- 
ton and  other  ports  on  our  seaboard,  are  placed,  therefore, 
much  nearer,  as  to  time,  to  Para,  than  is  Rio  Janeiro,  the 
capital  of  Brazil !  And  by  the  breadth  of  the  Atlantic,  nearer 
than  Liverpool  or  London.  Going  hence  to  Para,  a  ship  is 
wafted  by  the  North-east  trade-wind.  Even  should  steam 
be  applied,  the  advantages  are  similar.  The  trip  between 
Charleston  and  Para  would  consume  ten  or  twelve  days, 
perhaps  less  ;  while  to  England  it  would  be  nearly  twice  as 
long.  The  time  to  Rio,  from  Para,  is  of  little  concern,  since 
the  produce  will  seek  the  nearest  and  best  markets,  and  the 
United  States,  or  England,^must  become  the  great  mart  for 
its  exchange. 

Providence  appears  to  direct — by  the  natural  laws  alluded 
to — into  the  waters  of  the  United  States,  the  future  valuable 
and  varied  productions  of  an  Empire.  Energetic  man  must 
appropriate  the  blessing.  Enjoying  such  advantages,  our 
country  must,  in  the  course  of  time,  surpass  the  material 
glories,  at  least,  of  Greece ;  land  may  even  transcend  the 
collossal  magnitude  and  wealth  of  Rome  in  her  palmiest 
days.  And  combining  the  sources  of  greatness  from  other 
channels  of  commerce,  and  from  the  certain,  however  gra- 

*  Maiuy  states  the  fact 
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dual,  eiilafrgeneAt  oi  pur  tetrrUoi^,  and  %\»  vast  increase  of 
papulation,  &o.,  &0m  Britifik  sui^remacy  oa  the  ooeim  will 
live  only  iu  biBtory,  while  a  Eughtusr  Power  will  firmly 
grasp  both  the  trident  of  the  sea,  and  the  sceptre  on  laad  I 

The  trade- winds  perform  another,  and  a  far  higher  office. 
Aided  by  the  figjore  and  the  location  of  Amasonia,  includUng 
the  countries  of  La  Plata  and  1^  Orinoco,  Un^  raider  it  the 
grand  agricultural  region^  such  a^  .it  has  been  described* 
This  figure  approaches  to  a  right  angle  triangle,  having  the 
Andes,  in  direction  North  and  South,  for  the  hypothennse^ 
and  the  sides,  running  North-east  and  South-east,  uniting  in 
t^  angle  at  Cape  St*  Boque^  The  trade- winds  (respectively) 
impinge  perpendicularly  against  those  sides,  and  svaeep  aver 
a  va9t  country  to  the  mountains ;  starting  diy  winds,  from  the 
Poles,  and  passing  wide  traots  of  the  ocean ; — the  South-east 
trades  favouring  South  America  more  than  any  other  coun- 
try, because  they  tsaverae  the  greatest  expanse  of  water, — 
they  imbibe  moisture  in  their  progress,  ami  arrive  in  Ama- 
soniaj  plethoric  with  aqueona  vaponr.    Meeting  near  the 
Equator,  what  is  called  the  belt,  or  zone  of  cedm,  is  these 
formed.    This  2K>fie  is  sev^cal  degrees  of  latitude  in  breads ; 
and  by  reason  of  the  non-ooinoidence  of  die  Ecliptic  and  the 
Equator,  or,  in  other  words,  becaose  the  sua  moves  back  and 
foffth  (apparently)  aoross  the  ''Une,"  it  varies  in  position, 
tsavelling  from  about  5  deg.  South,  to  10  or  15  degs.  Nortb 
latitude.    Wherever  it  may  be^  it  is  incessantly  raining.    In 
the  month  of  March,  it  moves  northward,  precipitating.abun- 
dant  and  refreshing  showers,  and  is  followed  by  the  South- 
east trade,  carryua^  fair  weather  in  its  train.    In  August  or 
Scq^tember  it  retraoes  its  c^rarse,  moiBtening  iJie  earth  with 
a  genial  ^'season,''  and,  pressed  by  the  North*east  trade,  dis- 
pensing balmy  air  and  cloudless  skies.  The  floods  aro  mostly 
poured  upon  the  slopes  and  summits  of  the  Andes  and  adja- 
cent ridgcA^  where  the  oolder  atmosphere  extracts,  as  from  a 
eompressed  sponge,  every  particle  of  watery  vapour.    In 
the  progresa  of  these  laden  winds,  the  whole  country,. com- 
prised in, our  subject,  is  bounteously  supplied  with  dews  and 
rains^  and  by  them  and  the  belt  of  calm,  the  sources  of  the 

28 
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great  streams,  the  Magdalena,  the  Orinoco,  La  Plata,  and 
their  various  tributaries,  are  nourished  ahd  sustained  in  their 
magnificent  tides;  whi^e  the  more  central  (equatorially)  Ama- 
zon is  rendered  always  navigable,  to  the  very  foot  of  the 
Andes  I  Lt.  Maury  says,  that  the  zone  of  calm  is  laid  down 
in  his  trade-wind  chart,  and  its  position  may  be  seen  for  any 
month  in  the  year.  The  wet  and  dry  seasons  are  produced 
by  its  change  of  place.*  But  the  Orinoco  basin  alone  is  pe« 
culiarly  divided  into  these  distinct  periods  of  rain  and 
drought.  Elsewhere,  and  particularly  on  the  Amazon,  the 
wet  season  gives  more  rain,  but,  at  other  times  of  the  year, 
as'in  the  temperate  region  of  North  America,  there  are  cool- 
ing and  fructifying  showers.  This  adds  to  its  agricultural 
capability,  and  likewise  to  the  agreeableness  of  that  equa- 
torial region, — especially  where  not  elevated  much  above 
the  sea, — ^for  the  habitation  and  the  labours  of  man. 

The  government  of  the  States  is  in  all  republican,  except- 
ing Brazil,  which  is  monarchical,  having  an  Emperor  for  its 
sovereign.  Knowledge  of  the  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  is 
not  definite,  but  ten  millions  Would  probably  be  a  fair  esti- 
mate, including  Spaniards  and  Portuguese-Indians,  indepen- 
dent and  subservient,  and  half  and  quarter  breeds^  and  ne- 
groes, and  the  various  crosses  upon  that  stock ;  of  whom, 
one-third,  perhaps,  are  unmixed  descendants  of  European 
races.  Brazil  is  the  only  slave  State.  The  others,  in  their 
enthusiasm,  like  the  French  in  their  era  of  madness,  pro- 
claimed emancipation  about  the  time  that  their  own  political 
fetters  were  stricken  oflT.  Between  the  months  of  the  Ori- 
noco and  Amazon,  the  British,  the  Dutch,  and  the  French, 
have  the  small  colonies  of  Guiana,  but  they  do  not  conflict 
with  the  tenor  of  the  argument.  They  can  neither  check 
nor  divert,  by  such  possessions,  the  great  stream  of  com- 
merce,— and  it  is  their  destiny,  at  that  point,  to  fall  into  the 
flow  of  the  current,  or  be  submerged  in  its  waves. 

In  a  condensed  form — omitting  much  that  would  instruot, 
and,  perhaps,  interest — ^the  best  portion  of  South  America 
has  been  noticed,  in  its  climate,  soil,  rivers,  productions ;  in 
the  numbers  and  character  of  its  population  ;  and  in  the  na- 
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tore,  very  generally,  of  its  forms  of  government.  A  few 
comments  and  suggestions  are  not  only  proper,  bat  necessa- 
ry, to  complete  the  outline  for  the  present  time. 

Many  of  the  people  of  South  America,  in  possession  of 
the  diamond  **  Indies" — far  superior,  if  justly  developed,  to 
those  *^  golden"  ones  which  mankind  for  so  many  centuries 
have  worshipped — are  awakening  from  a  repose  of  ages  of 
longer  duration  than  the  famous  nap  of  Rip  Van  Winkle, 
and  seem  inclined  to  imbibe  a  portion  of  the  enlightenment 
of  more  advanced,  if  of  less  favoured  nations.  Their  first 
and  highest  duty,  alike  enuring  to  their  own  interest,  and  to 
that  of  the  world,  is  to  form  treaties  of  friendship  and 
commerce  with  other  countries.  Such  treaties  should  be 
based  on  terms  of  the  utmost  reciprocal  liberality  with  each 
and  all.  Monopolies  among  nations  are  equally  disadvan- 
tageous and  odious  with  those  between  individuals.  They 
are  not  only  rapacious  in  design,  and  in  the  long  run  really 
unprofitable  in  result,  but  they  are  demoralizing.  Let  all 
countries  fare  alike ;  let  there  be  free  and  honourable  com- 
petition ;  and  industry  and  skill  will  be  stimulated  and  re- 
warded, while  the  emulation  excited  will  redound  to  the 
benefit  of  all  parties.  South  America  derives  her  prospects 
of  wealth,  and  her  consequent  refinement  and  general  ad- 
vancement, from  the  products  of  her  minerals — ^from  her 
agriculture  (cultivation) — from  the  spontaneous  growth  of 
her  forests,  and  the  increase  of  various  animals  on  her  vast 
pampas,  and  numerous  other  pastoral  regions.  By  fair  rival- 
ry in  her  markets  she  may  seU  at  the  best  rates,  and  pur- 
chase on  equally  fair  terms.  She  is  not  commercial.  The 
formation  of  her  coast  forbids  it.  She  is  a  producing,  no&  a 
carrying  people^ 

Nature  fashions  the  character,  as  well  as  directs  the  pur- 
suits, of  man.  The  mountaineer  inhales  from  his  pure  and 
elevated  breezes,  the  proud  principles  of  individual  freedom, 
while  following  the  hardy  exercise  of  the  chase,  and  deri- 
ving a  scanty  subsistence  from  a  rock-strown  soil.  The  in- 
habitant of  indented  coasts — with  peninsulas  and  bays — and 
such  are  confined  exclusively  to  the  Northern  hemisphe 
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10  a  aommercial  hemg  bom  to  the  sea.  Hk  eftterpfifie  and 
daring  bekmg  to  ano&er  el^BODt.  Hia  infantine  sporls  are 
with  the  breakers  of  old  ocean ;  his  mature  manhood  not  only 
exists,  but  delights,  in  Wrestling  with  the  motmtain  waves, 
and  traversing,  for  gain,  the  great  blue  main  in  all  directions. 
The  planter  belongs  to  aiH>ther  and  a  distiUket  class.  His 
aim  is  to  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  grew 
before-^to  nptut^  the  soil,  and  compel  the  earth  to  the  largest 
yield  of  heijmost  needed^  and^  therefore,  oaost  profitaUe 
fruits.  He  looks  neither  to  the  moiftitains  nor  to  the  sea, 
but  works  diligently  upon  the  fertife  fields  aroand — inde- 
pendent from  his  very  avocation,  which  teckches  dependence 
solely  upon  Grod,  and  not  man,  for  sprk^  time  and  hatvest; 
and,  as  his  pursuit,  the  foundation  of  all,  is  the  noblest,  so  he 
is  the  gfenuine  noblennan  of  the  world  I 

South  America  necessarily  depends  on  others  to  waft  her 
produce  from  her  docrs.  Commercial  freedom  should  be 
her  earliest  maxim ; — and  all  the  avenues  should  be  opened 
widely  to  facilitate  its  universal  enjoymesFt.  A  revmrae  poli- 
cy may,  in  the  end»  conflict  with  this  maxin^— but  an  infant 
people  have  relied,  and  will  again  do  sq^  for  governsaental 
support,  oa  direct  taxation.  The  comptieatioa  of  customs, 
regnlalioiMs,  and  treaty  stipulations,  more  or  less  exclusive, 
belong  to  maturer  nations,  and  those  whose  varied  dimes, 
'  and,  therefore^  varied  purmiits  and  induatiial  product&oiis^  re- 
quire some  tnodification  of  the  great  principle  of  free  larade ; 
and,  paMdoxical  as  it  appears^  expeHence  shows  also,  that 
they  demand  some  disguise  of  taxc^ion,  although  e<iuaUy 
felt,  yet  not  conscioasly  apprec^tod,  from  the  indirect  and 
circuitoQs  channel  through  which  it  is  coUe^ed.  But  a  pure- 
ly agricultural  people  (including  now  all  that  the  earth  gives 
forth,  upon  and  benieatth  its  surface)  need  never  devial^  from 
the  broad  views  of  free  international  conmiercial  intwcoorse. 
The  most  eivilized  and  experienced  countries,  long  mired  in 
the  slough  of  commercial  restrictions,  have  at  length  per- 
ceived the  great  reciprocal  blessings  of  an  approximation, 
at  l^ust,  to  free  trade  principles,  however  diversified  the  avo- 
eati^aw  ci  thetr  citiaens.    South  AoMioa  may  ¥^srijr  adapt 
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th^m  at  the  outset.  Slie  would  advance  beyond  even  liie 
growtng  intelligenee  of  England  and  tbe  United  States,  and 
in  one  respect  may  boast  a  superior  pr^^ress  in  civilizatum  I 

Bolivia  and  Pern  have  set  the  ball  in  motion,  and  have 
thns  given  a  noble  example  \o  their  sister  ^tates^  Para- 
gnay  has  probably  followed  in  liieir  wake,  although  the 
terms  of  the  recent  triple  treaty  with  England,  Franoe  and 
America,  (one  portion  of  it  by  Mr.  Pendleton,)  are  not  pub* 
lished.  Equador,  New  Grenada  and  Venezuela  will  unques- 
tionably concur  witbr*  the  others.  And  Urquiza,  since  his 
expulsion  of  Rosas,  a  iE>Hower  of  old  Dr.  Francia,  of  Pani^ 
gnay,  and  disposed  to  seal  hermetically  La  Plata, — ^Urquiaa 
has  decreed  the  opening  of  that  river  to  ike  commerce  of  aH 
the  wot4d.  It  is  a  wise  order,  conforming  to  the  intelligence 
of  the  age ;  and  fully  as  much  so  to  the  necessities  of  the 
Buenos  Ayrean  provinces.  But  we  hq>e  not  to  be  traced  te 
mere  opposition,  temporarily,  to  the  stupid  course  of  Rosai, 
and,  therefore,  when  its  author  is  seoorely  established  in 
power,  liable  to  be  repealed  !  Brasil,  alone,  at  present  the 
most  important  country,  adheres  to  an  obstinate  hatred  of 
North  American  ** pirates/*  and  to  her  own  absurdly  contract- 
ed notions  of  national  prosperity.  Don  Pedro  refused  per- 
mission to  our  Government  to  look  into  the  Amazon,  and 
merely  ascertain  its  value.  (Maury.)  He  is  satisfied  with 
his  own  mere  knowledge  of  his  gold,  and  diamond,  and  agri* 
cultural  mines.  Like  the  man  who  boasts  to  the  world  of  a 
splendid  (unimproved)  estate — ^lying  waste,  and  giving  com- 
paratively  no  return  to  the  owner — Don  Pedipo  will  laud  Ids 
possessions  too  ;  but  neither  improve  them  himself — for  he  iM 
really  incompetent — nor  permit  another  to  do  so ;  although 
immensely  to  his  peconiaiy  advivntage,  to  his  political  en- 
hancement, and  to  his  credit  for  sound  sense  and  liberal  ideas. 
He  fears  our  ambitious  desire  to  annex  his  Empire !  But 
he  not  I  At  present,  our  hands  are  full.  Our  territory  is 
beyond  the  wants  of  our  population,  rapidly  increasing  as  it 
is.  Mexico  has  to  be  absorbed,  provided  for,  and  controlled 
into  decency  and  respectability.  Cuba  has  to  be  acquired ; 
not  by  purchase  perhaps,  nor  by  the  more  questionable  poUr 
cy  of  rampant — and  honestly  we  say  it-^— ui\}pstifiabla  ^*filUni§- 
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terism,^  bat  by  the  indignant  uprising  of  her  own  people, 
their  extrication  from  tyranny  by  their  own  strong  arms, 
and  tfien,  oar  maintenance  of  their  independence,  and  an- 
nexation of  their  State,  at  their  own  request.  Texas  is  in 
some  respects  a  case  in  point.  Possibly,  most  of  the  West 
India  Islands,  after  some  fashion^  will  merge  into  oar  capa- 
cioas  bosom.  Next,  Central  America  mast  be  disposed  of,  if 
not  to  oar  benefit,  certainly  in  a  manner  least  calcalated  to 
do  as  injary. 

After  all  these  events,  Brazil  may  awaken  the  attention  of 
the  American  people,  but  scarcely  so#ier.  Don  Pedro— the 
Emperor — will  certainly  live  and  die  an  Emperor,  so  far  as 
the  United  States  can  affect  his  destiny.  But,  in  frankness, 
which  should  characterize  all  our  foreign  intercourse,  we 
should  say  to*  Don  Pedro,  had  we  his  ear,  that  the  womb  of 
the  future  is  closed,  Providentially,  by  an  impenetrable  veil. 
Its  forthcoming  events  cannot  be  announced  by  human 
tongue,  since  the  days  of  the  prophets  are  passed  away,  and 
mankind  have  no  assurance  that  the  Divinity  will  again  in- 
spire one  of  his  creatures  to  a  similar  degree  with  those  of 
old.  Yet,  reasoning  from  the  increasing  power  and  grandeur 
of  America — ^from  the  expansibility  of  her  principles  and 
institutions,  (not  that  of  her  constitution,  as  our  friend,  Gov. 
Cass  asserts)^-and  from  the  long  tested  propensities  of  her 
dominant  race  for  the  acquisition  of  land^  and  for  the  order 
and  good  government  of  the  world,  it  may  be  said,  (barring 
fratricidsd  conflicts  and  disunion,)  that  Brazil,  empire  as  it  is 
under  a  monarchical  sovereign,  must  inevitably  partake  of 
the  glorious  destiny  of  the  United  States  !  If,  to  finite  hu- 
man vision,  anything  remote  in  the  career  of  nations  may 
be  perceived,  this — whatever  time  may  elapse — is  as  clear  as 
the  sun  at  unclouded  noonday  I  But  the  vision  is  not  re- 
stricted to  Don  Pedro's  dominions.  All  of  South  America 
will  share  in  the  renown  and  the  glory  of  such  a  destiny  I 
Don  Pedro's  country,  perhaps,  the  very  last ;  if  that  will  con- 
tent him,  and  quiet  his  apprehensions !  Thirty  years  ago, 
(See  Everett's  lecture  at  New  York)  San  Salvador  applied 
to  unite  with  us— and  it  is  said  that  Venezuela  has  expressed, 
or  is  about  to  express,  the  same  desire.  ^ 
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At  this  janctare^  only  free  commerce  with  Brazil  is  re* 
quested.  The  demand  must  be  acceded  to.  England,  France^ 
and  America,  can  succeed.  The  instructions  of  our  Execu- 
tive, and  the  earnest  co-operation  of  the  other  powers^  wiU 
break  down  the  old  Chinese  policy  of  Brazil.  An  effort  is  re- 
quired, and  the  sooner  it  is  made  the  better  for  all  parties. 
Besides,  there  are  five  powers  soliciting  earnestly  to  be  blessed 
by  the  navigation  of  the  Amazon  and  its  main  tributaries. 
They  must  be  heard.  Brazil  has  fought  in  the  same  cause, 
and  by  proper  and  peremptory  representations,  from  the 
Powers  mentioned,  she  may  not  refuse  justice,  and  prove  her- 
self a  nation  inconsistent  and  selfish.  Should  she  persist  in 
her  obstinacy,  the  States  above  her,  aided  by  the  three  great 
civilized  and  commercial  nations,  will  declare  war, — force 
her  to  just  ideeus  of  comity,  and  conclude  a  treaty  on  fair 
and  satisfactory  terms.  This  is  to  be  the  last  resort,  but  it* 
will  be  adopted,  if  those  countries  shall  ever  sincerely  co-ope* 
rate  with  those  of  South  America. 

In  the  meantime,  lines  of  ships,  steam  or  sail,  may*  be 
recommended  to  our  merchants.  Southern  men  may  invest 
in  this  enterprise,  because  it  will  pay  now ;  and  soon,  a  good 
interest  will  accrue  ;  while  an  established  footing  will  secure 
large  profits  in  the  future.  The  commerce  of  Para  is  worth 
about  three  millions  of  dollars,  that  of  La  Plata  nearly  as 
much  more^  per  annum.  The  travel  and  the  mails,  in  addi- 
tion, would  support  a  monthly  vessel ;  while  the  trade  of  Rio 
Janeiro,  and  other  ports,   would  swell   the  compensation. 

*  By  the  newspapers  we  see  that  the  Water-Witch  steamer,  under  Lt.  Page,  has 
been  sent  by  our  Executive  to  explore  La  Plata  and  iis  waters.  TLis,  since  the 
decree  of  General  TJrquiza.  Likewise,  the  steamer  El  Paraguay  has  been  des- 
patched to  carry  on  trade  on  La  Plata  and  Paraguay  rivers.  Her  commander  ie 
Lt.  Baldwin  of  the  Navy.  The  expedition  was  fitted  out  at  New  York,  by  mer- 
chants there  probably,  and  under  the  suggestions  and  auspices  of  Edward  A.  Hop- 
kins, Esq.,  United  States  Consul  to  the  Republic  of  Paraguay.  These  lines  would 
be  the  forerunners  of  others,  established  to  run  between  different  points  on  the 
two  great  rivers.  Maury  says  (quoting  Martin)  that,  for  eight  months  after 
La  Plata  was  opened  to  European  commerce,  sixteen  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
goods  were  exchanged  for  produce.  Two  convoys  of  ships,  one  of  one  hundred 
and  ten,  and  the  other  of  seventy-six  yessels  passed  down  the  river  La  Plata  with 
full  cargoes.    This,  without  previous  mercantile  establishment.  * 
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(%i^eiton  is  most  fftVonraMy  dilated  to  oioffioieiice  the  ope- 
ration, and  (Ae  bas  ample  capital  fbr  the  parpose,  yet  Con* 
gress  shoald  giire  aid.  There  is  as  nraeh  fffoprtety  in  adopting 
lihis  scheme,  as  io  endowing  steamer  lines  to  California  and 
Borope.  Two  steamers  woitkl  answer  to  begfn  the  trade 
wkh  Para.  Another  line  shoald  be  formed  for  La  Plata,  not 
Io  pause  at  Buenos  Ayree,  bnt  to  proceed  as  high  as  Pa> 
jaguay,  if  not  iieyond.  This,  for  the  present,  wotiHI  b^  more 
loorati^e  than  the  other,  a»d  afiquestienaMy  would  make 
iiandsome  retams.  Rail-roads  are  often  conMrMted  on  esti- 
mates of  prespecti¥e  payment,  and  how  many  linger  for  lon^ 
y^ears  without  a  diyidend,  and  ooeasiottaHy  detoMid  «n  extra 
aabscription  from  idie  stockholders  for  support  1  The  Soufh- 
CaroUna  read,  fbr  end,  bas  done  so.  It  would  not  be  cn)  bad, 
o^tainly,  in  an  investment  in  steaners  for  South  America ; 
while  the  enterprise  would  be  full  as  eredhable,  and  the  ulti^ 
mate  advantage — particularly  if  the  contemj^a^ted  treaty 
shoald  be  early  negociated — peibaps  much  greater. 

It  may  be  said  tbc^  intercourse  with  South  America  would 
benefit  the  South  less  than  the  North.  lu  some  respects, 
there  would  be  ground  for  the  assertion.  We,  like  the  peo- 
ple there,  are  eminently  agricultural.  But  we  are  more. 
The  fa<^ories*  of  the  world  cannot  compete  in  quality  and 
<Aeapness  with  our  coarse  cotton  goods,  and  these,  lor  a  long 
time,  would  be  ^iefly  in  demand.  By  the  period  that  their 
riches  would  increctse,  and  with  them  a  taste  for  luxuries, 
who  can  declare  that  the  South  will  be  unable  to  meet  the 
requisition  for  finer  fabrics  7  The  probabilities  are  the  other 
way.  Our  fhctories,  other  than  cotton,  would  use  the  raw 
material  in  part,  at  least,  from  that  region ;  and  still  others, 

*  The  United  States  wiU^  in  the  coune  of  events,  nonopoliie  the  trade  of  dovth 
America.  Our  manoiactttres  mnst  supersede  those  of  England.  France  has  none 
to  compete  with  at  all«  and  mall  themselyes,  they  will  have  their  present  sway. 
Bot  the  immigration  from  the  Brit^  Islee  is  bo  extensive,  that  iahouien  will  not 
be  in  abundance  to  condnct  her  factory  operations  at  present  wa^es.  We  already 
•ee  the  firet  effect ;  wages  hate  increased.  This  is  the  beginning  only.  They  will 
•oon  be  forced  to  the  American  standard,  and  our  adFantagas  of  the  material  at 
oir  doors — exemption  from  freights  and  commissions — mmilari^  of  prices,  and 
wtter  power,  will  enable  ns  to  leare  her  far  behind  in  Uw  competition  in  eotton 
goods. 
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of  which  none  may  now  exist,  would  soon  be  erected,  in  or- 
der to  supply  our  own  section  with  articles  now  drawn  from 
the  North.  India  rdbber,  for  one  article,  could  be  moulded 
into  all  useful  forms  here,  as  well  as  elsewhere — quinine  • 
Iflcewise,  and  all  the  other  drugs,  would  be  appropriated  in 
proportion  to  our  population.  Coffee,  from  Rio,  is  now 
brought  to  us  by  way  of  N.  York ;  it  would  then  come  directly* 
The  same  of  Paraguay  tea.  In  a  measure,  the  same  of  the 
the  Varieties  of  wool ;  and,  indeed,  of  every  thing  but  cottony 
rice  amd  sugar,  which  are  our  great  staples.  Tobacco,  of 
dioice  kinds,  would  be  as  welcome  from  South  America  as  , 
from  Cuba ;— %e  bought  at  cheaper  rates ; — ^and  segars  can 
now  be  made  in  our  cities,  as  well  as  any  where  else.  Be- 
sides, what  might  not  be  wanted  among  us  could  be  shipped 
to  other  markets.  New- York  may  be  tribtrtary  to  Charles- 
ton for  some  things,  with  as  much  justice  as  she  has  been 
so  to  New- York  for  fifty  years.  Let  the  tables  be  turned. 
Let  these  lines,  to  one  or  both  ports  and  rivers  of  South 
America,  be  the  commencement  of  a  revolution  in  trade. 
A  beginning  will  tend  to  consummate  the  revolution  in  all 
trade,  and  to  all  other  countries.  This  has  been  a  great  de- 
sideratum  with  southern  merchants  and  statesmen  for  over 
twenty  years.  Several  Conventions,  and  the  recent  one  at 
Memphis  among  them,  have  discussed  the  proposition,  but 
they  all  terminated  in  windy  resolutions.  No  man,  nor  set 
of  men,  would  lay  down  his  or  their  money,  and  say  here  is 
the  nucleus  for  a  general  subscription.  There  was  no  en- 
thusiastic earnestness  of  purpose — there  was  no  kindling 
leader  of  moral,  intellectual,  and  especially  of  pecuniary 
weight  and  determination,  to  mould  the  southern  policy. 
The  South  is  apparently  as  remote  from  her  object  as  she 
was  before  the  pouring  of  all  this  frothy  declamation.  Here, 
now,  is  something  practical  and  real,  and  men  of  substance 
should  come  to  the  mark — ^put  their  purses  in  the  wheel — 
and  show  the  world  that  words  are  not  all — that  we  mean 
to,  and  can,  accomplish  a  great  work. 

A  further  ineentive  to  the  eourse  advised.  Is  the  faet  that 
ctmipetitkm  is  being  aroused,  and  the  first  who  shall  gain  the 
trade  of  Amazonia,  unless  under  very  great  disadvantages, 
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will  retain  it  for  a  long  period.  England  has  a  line  now  to  Rio 
Janeiro,  and  will  form  another  to  Para.  New- York,  more  fa- 
voured, may  step  in  also,  and  checkmate  both  England  and 
^outh.  Her  attention  is  already  awakened.  The  time  for 
action  has  arrived.  While  the  city  of  Charleston,  and  the  in- 
terior counties  of  different  States,  are  buUding  the  Rabon 
gap,  and  the  Blue  Ridge  rail-roads,  for — we  may  say — a  con- 
tinental channel  of  trade,  to  struggle  successfully  against  Nor-* 
folk  and  Savannah, — let  individual  merchants,  and  other 
citizens,  combine  to  bring  an  equal  or  greater  trade,^y  sea, 
from  another  country.  The  one  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
other.  Both  united,  in  proper  hands,  and  impelled  by  ordi* 
nary  Anglo-Saxon  energy  and  acuteness,  would,  probably, 
make  the  metropolis  of  South-Carolina,  in  reality  the  ^  queen 
city  of  the  South  I" 

The  second  great  duty  of  South  America  is  to  invite*  emi^ 
gration.  Excepting  Brazil,  all  the  States  attempted  once  to 
follow  in  the  governmental  footsteps  of  America.  Whether 
failure  in  essentials,  or  success,  was  the  result,  is  not  the 
question.  If  the  former,  it  was  not  owing  to  th^  model ;  for  we 
have  succeeded.  Let  those  States  take  another  sample  of 
our  wisdom,  and  invite  foreigners,  with  liberal  donations  of 
their  unoccupied  territory,  to  settle  among  them,  €ind  impart 
habits  of  industry,  and  examples  of  energy  and  skill,  to  their 
indolent,  and,  comparatively,  benighted  people.  This  policy 
has  materially  assisted  in  propelling  usf  to  the  position  in 
the  world  which  we  now  occupy.  A  similar  one  is  at  pre- 
sent needed  in  South  America — sparsely  populated,  with 
an  immense  country ; — capable,  from  its  soil  and  its  mi- 
neral treasures,  of  offering  the  highest  inducements  to  emi- 
grants. The  Irish,  the  English,  the  Germans,  and  others 
from  Europe,  would  flock  there  in  crowds,  and  settle  in  the 
climes  congenial  to  their  previous  habits,  to  their  tastes,  or 
to  their  constitutions  (physiologically.)  When  the  Isthmus 
canal  and  rail-road  are  completed,  of  which  one  is  in  pro- 

*  Peni  has  done  so  as  preyioasly  stated. 

t  This  remark  is  a  national  one.  The  sonthen  section  of  America  has  beea 
Tery  slightly,  if  at  all  benefitted.  But  the  northern  people  have,  to  an  eztraoidi* 
nary  degree.    The  text>  farther  on,  will  exhibit  more  of  the  question. 
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gresSy  and  the  other,  unqnestionably,  to  be  constructed  ere 
long,  thousands  would  pass  from  overpopulated  Asia,  to  those 
regions  of  South  America,  which  are  assimilated  in  climate 
and  productions  to  their  native  countries.  The  Chinese, 
shaking  off  forty  centuries  of  slumber,  would  hasten  there,  to 
improve  their  condition,  as  large  numbers  have  already  suc- 
cessfully done,  in  California.  The  Coolies  and  various  others, 
would  follow  the  example.  South  America,  in  portions  of 
her  territory,  would  blossom  like  a  garden,  and  pour  into  the 
laps  of  foreign  nations — while  receiving  in  return  an  ample 
equivalent — her  countless  and  inexhaustible  riches.  She 
would  advance  full  SQon,  and  with  giant  strides,  to  a  high 
place  in  agriculture,  in  the  refinement  flowing  from  wealth, 
in  respectability  and  power,  among  the  most  favoured  coun- 
tries. Brazil  should  not  lag  in  the  rear.  Her  interests  would 
be  subserved  in  as  high  a  degree  as  those  of  others,  by  the 
adoption  of  the  same  sagacious  policy.  Don  Pedro  may  fear 
the  stability  of  his  dynasty,  by  admitting  a  heterogeneous 
population  of  strangers  from  all  parts  of  the  globe.  But 
the  fear  would  be  idle  for  a  long  time  to  come.  His  Portu- 
guese have  possession  and  control,  and  are  numerous.  They 
may  jealously  exclude  all,  but  natives,  from  political  sta- 
tions. They  would  leaven  the  emigrant?  by  intermarriages 
with  themselves.  Revolutions  under  such  circumstances  are 
but  slow  in  maturing,  and  might  be  avoided  in  their  horrors 
of  carnage,  by  gradual  alterations  of  laws  and  institutions, 
to  meet  the  advancing  intelligence  of  the  people.  A  wise 
prince  will  ascertain  the  essential  requirements  of  the  go- 
verned, and,  from  time  to  time,  make  the  necessary  conces- 
sions. In  the  course  of  ages,  should  ameliorations  of  gov- 
ernment become  inevitable,  the  Portuguese  would,  with  the 
promoters  and  abettors  of  them,  be  equally  elevated  and 
benefitted. 

Many,  from  the  United  States,  would,  undoubtedly,  seek 
that  country.  Some  for  its  mineral  advantages — others  for 
the  prosecution  of  their  arts  and  trades — numbers  for  agri: 
cultural  purposes,  and  all  for  the  ease  and  unsurpassed  fa^ 
cility,  with  which,  not  only  subsistence,  but  a  competency^ 
may  be  procured.  The  institution  of  slavery  in  Brazil,  which 
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should  awnken  in  that  power  some  sympathy  with  ns,  where 
the  same  system  prevails,  and  on  a  scale  greatly  more  ex- 
tended, wonld  entiee  onr  southern  planters,  with  their  starts, 
in  large  numbers,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  emigrate  to  the 
fertile  Talley  of  the  Amazon.  The  fruitful  soil  and  climate, 
where  nature  yields  an  hundred  fold,  or  more,  to  moderate 
labour,  would  be  an  irresistible  attraction.  Although,  from 
the  hot  sun,  which  dries  rapidly  the  decaying  foliage ;  and  fte 
continual  succession  of  growths,  which  absorbs  promptly  the 
elements  of  that  decay,  the  lower  portion  of  Amttzonia  may 
be  more  healthful  than  most  countries  under  the  equator ; 
yet,  the  opinion  may  be  offered,  that  the  wMte  man  cannot 
properly  develop  that  region,  by  his  unaided  manual  exer- 
tions. The  rays  of  a  vertical  sun  are  too  intense  to  be  borne 
by  him.  They  have  been  proved  to  be  overpowering  above 
even  30  deg.  of  north  latitude,  in  the  United  States ;  and,  in 
South  America,  with  all  modifying  circumstances,  the  lassi- 
tude induced,  prevents,  for  some  hours  of  the  day,  a  white  per- 
son from  venturing  without  the  shade.*  African  slaves  are, 
therefore,  demanded  in  order  to  extract  the  agricultural 
wealth  of  a  region,  where  no  others  of  the  human  family 
can  toil  under  a  burning  sun.  Brazil  thus  maintains  the 
system  of  slavery,  and  many  thousands  are  annually  im- 
ported. The  trade  will  increase  and  multiply,  in  spite  of 
the  impotent  edicts  of  man.  It  is  a  decree  of  Providence,  to 
accomplish  his  inscrutable  designs.  One  of  these  designs 
may  be  conjectured  to  be  to  **  till  the  earth,"  and  in  doing  so, 
certainly  not  to  abandon  to  wilderness,  to  the  beasts  of  prey, 
to  the  fowls  of  air,  and  to  creeping  monsters,  her  fairest  and 
most  fertile  portions.  The  order  having  been  given,  the 
means  were  adapted,  and  inspiration,  or  instinct,  prompted  the 
dominant,  and  the  intellectually,  and,  in  complexion,  the  su« 
perior  race,  to  apply  the  only  possible  method,  as  yet  known, 
that  of  compelling  the  inferior  and  suitable  African  to  the 

,  *  Warren^  is  his  Para,  &c.,  ghres  an  intereBting  accooDt  of  thaft  city  Oftees 
th«iiflaiul  iababitants)  and  provioce.  Para  is  elevated,  and  the  heat  not  so  op- 
yesaive,  aa  it  is  higher  up  the  Amazon.  The  thermometer  was,  in  the  shade,  at 
the  highest,  at  90  deg. ;  and,  at  the  loweet,  at  70  deg.  A  difierence  during  the 
year  of  only  90  deg. ! 
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great  task.  A  second  design,  judging  from  the  effect  produ- 
ced on  the  American  slaves,  may  be  the  convenmon  from  ig- 
norance, immorality,  utter  nselessness  in  the  economy  of 
the  world,  and  from  idolatry,  millions  of  humsm  creatures. 
The  heathen  are  to  be  reclaimed^  and  this  mode  is  the  most 
admirable  that  can  be  conceived.  AU^thers  have  accom- 
plished nothing,  compared  with  ^e  pecuniary  means,  and 
the  human  lives,  expended  in  the  effort  Not  fifty  t]iou|»ind 
barbarians  have  received  and  adoptefl  the  truth,  in  the  last 
two  or  three  centuries  ;  while  in  tbe  United  States  there  are 
three  hundred  thousand,  or  more,  who  are  communicants  of 
the  church ;  and  as  many  millions  are  removed  from  the  sa- 
vage state — are  comfortable,  happy,  civilized,  and  to  a  de- 
gree intelligent ;  adding,  by  moderate  daily  toil,  to  their  own 
physical  and  moral  contentment,  and,  at  the  same  time,  be- 
nefitting all  mankind  by  the  productions  of  their  industry  I 
This  topic  need  not  be  pursued.  These  hints  are  all  that  we 
care  to  present  to  the  reader  ki  this  paper. 

We  must  not,  however,  omit  to  notice  Lieut.  Maury's  po- 
sition, that  *'  the  free  navigation  of  the  Amazon'^ — *'  is  to 
prove  (in  his  belief,)  the  safety  valve  of  the  Union."  The 
allusion  to  the  future  extinction  of  slavery  is  obvious. 
The  period  at  which  this  desirable  (?)  event  is  to  occur,  has 
not  been  conjectured.  From  the  recent  action  of  our  go- 
vernment, and  the  rabid  agitation  of  emancipation  in  ano- 
ther section  of  the  country,  indicating  a  settled  hostility  to 
the  institution,  and  a  growing  power  to  abolish  it,  the  pre- 
Mmption  is  diat  its  doom  was  fixed  for  an  early  day ;  and 
both  the  security  of  the  Union  and  the  riddance  of  slaves, 
were  to  be  accomplished  by  an  instant  commercial  treaty 
for  the  navigation  and  settlement  of  the  Amazon  valley,  by 
the  emigration  thence  of  all  our  slave  owners,  with  their 
**^pecullar"  property  !  Cotton,  and  sugar,  and  rice,  are  to  be 
thrown  overboard  for  a  decade  I  The  Southern  States  are 
to  become  that  peaceful  solitude  which  Tacitus  describes ! 
The  fskotories  of  the  world  are  to  be  suspended,  until  Ama- 
fronia  furnishes  the  materials  for  farther  action,  and  the  op^- 

*  Maory'B  pampblet^  last  pa^e. 
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ratives  to  live — perhaps,  on  air ! — for  the  term  of  suspension ! 
Or,  Lieut.  Maury,  enthusiastic  in  his  commercial  cause,  and 
earnestly  wishing  the  aid  of  Congress,  would  conciliate  the 
sentiment  of  thef  majority  to  attain  his  end  !  Either  rea- 
son is  unfortunate.  But  we  will  boldly  meet  the  point  at 
issue,  and  its  consequences,  on  other,  and,  quite  as  strong 
grounds,  as  those  which  he  has  indicated. 

We  believe,  differently,  perhaps,  from  Lieut.  Maury  and 
many  others,  that  the  anti-slavery  feeling  is  running  to  seed. 
That  the  hobby,  ridden  without  reaching  the  grand  aim  pro- 
jected, is  wearing  out.  That  the  northern  agitators  are  now 
confined  to  a  comparatively  few  madmen,  who  are  equally 
fanatic  against  the  Bible  and  its  author,  as  against  '*  slave 
drivers."  That  the  bone  and  sinew  of  our  northern  brethren 
^ire  satisfied  that  an  ignis  fatuus  has  been  leading  them 
astray  from  a  just  and  constitutional  view  of  the  question, 
and  into  the  quagmire  of  insociability  and  unkindness  with 
their  best  neighbours.  That  England,  the  originator  of  the 
system  of  slavery,  and,  from  selfish  and  sinister*  motives, 
the  very  head  of  the  crusade  for  its  extirpation,  is  sick  of  the 
heartless  struggle  ;  and  would  now,  but  for  very  shame,  re- 
establish it  in  her  fertile  dominions  ;  and  will  do  so  yet,  when 
her  cycle  of  experiments — the   end  of  which  the  sagacious 

*  We  heartily  disayow  all  intended  offence  to  Mr.  Manry.  He  ia  a  Virginian, 
and,  without  knowing  him  personally,  is  a  gentleman  for  whom  we  entertain  high 
admiration.  We  are  dealing  with  his  publication,  and  we  assure  him  that  we  arc 
handling  this  portion  with  our  gloves  on. 

t  A  letter  in  the  New- York  Herald  of  the  24th  June,  1853,  from  a  Dr.  Geo. 
Burton  Haygarth,  at  Chuquisaca,  Bolivia,  (dated  12th  Feb.,  1853,)  explains  the 
grand  philanthropy  of  the  last  India  Emancipation  Act,  and  the  twenty  millions  of 
pounds  sterling  appropriated  for  the  purpose.  He  quotes  from  the  British  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  that  the  difference  between  the  price  of  free  and  slare  la- 
bour sugar  pays  England  about  five  million  sterling  annually.  This  was  the 
original  estimate  when  the  scheme  was  concocted,  and  it  has  been  realized.  Tlie 
details  oi  the  letter  are  interesting.  We  regret  that  it  cannot  be  inserted  here  in 
full.  The  evil  motive  was  to  effect  a  dissoluiion  of  the  Union,  and  check  the  pro- 
gress of  a  great  commercial  rival.  The  action  of  the  Shaftesbury's,  and  Sander- 
lands,  and  Carlisles,  is  probably  in  the  old  time  of  policy.  But  the  government 
difrers.  The  Queen  would  not  receive  the  Stows,  and  it  was  difficult  for  Martin 
▼an  Buren  to  gain  admission  to  her  from  his  past  unpatriotic  anti-slavery  career. 
Had  he  not  been  an  Ex-President  of  the  United  States,  he  would  have  been  in  the 
save  degraded  category  with  the  authors  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin ! 
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already  perceive — is  terminated.  The  grand  politieo-reZt- 
gious  fervour  is  nearly  evaporated,  and  slavery,  this  day, 
stands  on  a  firmer  basis  than  it  has  ever  done  ! 

The  cordon  around  the  South,  restricting  slavery  to  the 
present!  States  which  sustain  it,  and  leading  to  the  idea  that 
its  great  increase  of  numbers  may,  as  Henry  Clay  thought, 
very  absurdly,  compel  the  owners  to  get  clear  of  their  ne- 
groes because  unprofitable,  possibly  suggested  the  notion  ex- 
pressed by  Lieut.  Maury.  But  it  was  not  well  considered. 
When  thtf  necessity  arises,  the  South  will  break  the  cordon 
established  by  the  governments ;  she  will  incorporate  one 
after  another,  the  Mexicistn  States ;  she  will  take  active  mea- 
sures— from  which  she  has  heretofore  abstained — to  introduce 
slavery  into  California,  and  even  Oregon ;  and  it  exists  al- 
ready in  Utah ;  and  in  the  worst  form  in  New  Mexico.  Yet 
the  time  for  these  necessities  is  quite  remote.  Indeed  they 
will,  in  reasonable  probability,  never  press  upon  us  at  all. 

For  her  purposes,  the  South  requires  an  accession  to  her 
number  of  negroes  of  about  one  hundred  thousand  per  an- 
num !  Bounteously  as  her  soil  has  produced,  for  the  security 
and  the  interest  of  England,  and  for  the  industry  of  the 
Northern  States,  it  is  just  begun  to  be  developed.  Like 
South  America,  many  parts  have  been  merely  scratched  for 
present  needs.  Her  coal,  and  iron,  and  copper,  and  silver 
and  gold,  have  to  be  delved.  Her  great  rail-road  schemes 
have  to  be  perfected,  and  negroes  ate  preferable  to  whites 
for  these  objects — work  more,  cost  less,  bear  the  climate 
better,  and  never  strike  for  wages.  Her  swamps — the  best 
of  her  lands — are  to  be  drained  and  cultivated.  Her  vast 
extent  of  territory  has  to  be  filled  up  and  improved.  Her 
lands  skimmed  over  and  abandoned,  have  to  be  renovated. 
Her  factories  of  all  kinds  have  to  be  supplied  with  opera- 
tives ;  and,  when  the  poor  or  lazy  whites  are  exhausted,  the 
negroes  will  supply  the  deficiency;  and  experience  of  the 
past,  and  the  present  practice,  prove  their  competency. 
There  is  a  world  of  work  to  do  in  the  next  three  or  four 
centuries,  and  labour  is  wanting. 

Should  Cuba  be  annexed,  and  the  importation  of  Africans 
be  proscribed  and  prohibited,  our  wants  would  enormously 
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im^rease*  Prices  of  slayes,  ruling  at  present,  sh^w  the  y%- 
lue  of  our  contemplated  work3»  and  the  absence  of  labooir- 
ers  in  sufficient  abundance.  Cuba  would  render  the  eaae 
far  worse.  Some  twenty  or  tiiijrty  thousand  negroes  are 
imported  annually,  and  do  not  supply  the  demand**  Under 
our  rule — with  emigrants  to  that  rich  island — what  would 
become  of  both  countries  7  The  great  staples  would  not  be 
yielded  sufficiently  to  satisfy  the  world.  Mankind  wo^J^ 
suffer. 

From  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  **  safety  valre"  need 
not  be  opened  for  perhaps  a  thousand  years  I  And  then  all 
the  continent  south  of  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  at  least,  will 
be  more  or  less  inundated  with  Africcms,  accomplishing  their 
proper  destiny — driven  by  their  masters — and  promoting  the 
general  progress  of  civilization  I  In  the  meantime^  instead 
of  looking  to  outlets  for  her  slaves,  wanting  labour  like  Cu- 
ba, which  would  give  to  us  only  political  strength — and  its 
annexation  is  objectionable  on  other  grounds — ^may  not  the 
South  be  forced  to  denumd  of  the  Federal  Government  a  re- 
opening of  the  slave  trade  under  humane  regulations?  This  is 
a  startling  proposition.  We  put  it  suppositioualy.  But  it 
does  not  shock  our  sensibilities  in  the  least.  Slavery  is  saoo- 
tioned  by  revelation.  It  is  almost  ordered.  It  is  neither 
immoral,  nor  sinful,  nor  wrong,  and  is,  therefore,  rigJu.  Its 
ultimate  reaction  upon  Africa,  in  the  dim  future,  may  make 
that  the  empire  of  the  ^lobe,  like  all  that  have  preceded  us. 
In  view  of  the  decay  of  the  Asiatic  and  European  king- 
doms and  empires,  of  the  inevitable  con[iing  desolation  of 
England,  and  even  the  decline  of  the  American  continent, 
all  may  yet  be  under  the  wheel,  and  Africa  in  the  as- 
cendant!  But  in  our  present  contemplations^  the  require- 
ments of  the  Southern  States  may  exact  a  repeal  of  the  ' 
clause  of  the  constitution,  which  prohibits  the  importation  of 
Africans  after  the  year  1808. 

Among  the  innumerable  forcible  reasons — ^in  this  limitless 

t  A  correspondent  of  the  New-Toric  Express  makes  this  statement,  and  we 
think  it  not  ovenated.  He  says  "  thtre  is  a  constant  demand  for  labour.  The 
Chinese  importation  of  one  thousand  two  handled,  to  he  iaoveasad  to  six  theosaid, 
is  hat  as  a  drop  in  the  ocean.** 
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question — for  the  suggestion  last  advanced,  space  will  per- 
mit but  one  or  two  of  the  stronger  arguments  in  its  support. 
With  these  views  we  shall  close  the  whole  subject. 

The  North  abolished  slavery  for  physical  reasons.  Their 
climate,  and  soil,  and  pursuits,  did  not  need  slaves.  They 
have  prospered,  as  to  wealth  and  numbers,  beyond  the  south. 
This  arose,  in  part,  from  the  tide  of  emigration  which  set 
towards  their  shores.  Their  climate  was  adapted  to  the 
Europeans,  and  there  they  remained ;  and,  in  swelling  the 
northern  population,  have  aided  in  all  their  avocations. 

The  South  held  slaves,  because  they  alone  could  endure 
the  climate,  and  cultivate  the  soil,  under— comparatively — the 
tropics.  They  have  thrown  upon  the  world  four  great  and 
valuable  staples^ — rice,  tobacco,  sugar  and  cotton — which, 
without  negroes,  would  never  have  reached  the  grand  bene- 
ficial and  civilizing  point  which  they  have  attained.  The 
North  has  had,  and  continues  to  receive,  a  full  supply  of  the 
working  class  from  abroad.  The  South  receives  none  what- 
ever. The  Constitution  forbids  her.  Europeans  cannot,  here, 
perform  our  work,  and,  unlike  the  North,  we  are  deficient  in 
labourers,  \yhat  recourse  have  we  ?  Only  to  import  those 
who  are  by  nature  fitted  to  perform  our  tasks.  And  is  this  not 
fair  and  jq$t?  If  the  Irish  and  the  Germans  satisfy  the 
North,  and  are  permitted  to  come  to  their  aid— and  cannot 
serve  us — are  we  not  equally  entitled  to  draw  to  our  fields 
those  who  can  till  them,  while  promoting  the  interest  of 
the  North  and  the  good  of  the  world  7  The  South  will  pon- 
der this  proposition.  The  day  may  not  be  distant  when  the 
suggestion  will  be  approved  and  resolutely  acted  upon.  We 
do  not  urge  nor  argue  it  now,  since  our  paper  already  is  too 
Idng.  But  we  appeal  to  the  thinking  men  of  our  section,  and 
advise  them  to  buckle  on  their  armor,  and  sharpen  their  wea- 
pons of  argumentative  war.  There  are  many  ways  of  car- 
rying the  war  into  Africa  I  H. 
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Abt.  V. — MiLBs's  De  Soto. 

De  SotOf  the  Hero  of  the  Mississippi  ;  a   Tragedy  in  Five 
Acts,    By  Geo.  H*  Miles,  Esq.,  Baltimore. 

This  play  has  been  performed  by  Mr.  Murdoeh,  with  great 
success,  in  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  and  possesses  a  de- 
gree of  merit,  as  a  reading  tragedy,  which  will,  we  are  sat- 
isfied, render  some  notice  of  it  highly  acceptable.  Its  author, 
then  a  very  young  man,  and  not  yet  in  his  thirtieth  year,  be- 
came known  to  the  public  as  the  successful  competitor  for 
the  prize  offered  by  Edwin  Forrest,  as  the  best  American 
Tragedy.  "  Mohammed,"  as  it  was  entitled,  W€ts^  performed 
in  the  Northern  Theatres  with  considerable  success,  although 
itS:  structure  was  not  favourable  to  its  remaining  in  posses- 
sion of  the  stage  as  an  acting  play. 

The  play  of  De  Soto  is,  as  its  name  imports^  founded  upon 
the  biKtory  of  that  Hernando  de  Soto,  who,  born  in  the  year 
1501,  died  in  1542,  and  was  buried  in  the  waters  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. The  principal  incidents  are  drawn  fVom  the  ad- 
mirable narrative  of  the  Conquest  of  Florida,  written  by 
Theodore  Irving,  which  have  been  arranged  with  a  view  to 
the  dramatic  development  of  De  Soto's  death.  ■  The  chief 
actors  in  the  play  are  De  Soto  ;  Gonzalo,  a  Dominican  fii'^ 
aT ;  LuiSy  a  soldier  of  fortune ;  Tusoaluza,  a  chief  of  the 
Floridas ;  Ulah,  his  supposed  daughter ;  and  Chepita,  the 
wife  of  Anasco,  one  of  De  Soto's  companions. 

The  character  of  De  Soto  is  admirably  drawn.  We  do 
not  know  that  we  have  ever  seen  the  chivalrous  hidalgo 
more  dramatically  portrayed.  The  impersonation  of  such 
virtues  seems  to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  wars  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  and  to  those  cavaliers,  and  their  immedi- 
ate followers,  who  first  planted  their  adventurous  standards, 
in  the  name  of  God  and  of  Castile,  upon  the  shores  of  the 
New  World.  Washington  Irving  has  made  the  history  of  Co- 
lumbus picturesque  in  its  immortality,  and  Prescott  has  il- 
lustrated, with  dramatic  art,  the  adventures  of  Pizarro,  in 
his  "  Conquest  of  Peru."  But  there  remains,  in  the  elder 
chronicles  of  Spain,  ample  materials  for  the  historian  and 
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dramatist,  and  we  know  of  none  more  rich  in  romantic  he- 
roism than  the  story  of  De  Soto. 

Mr.  Miles  has  treated  the  narrative  with  great  sliill,  and 
has  rendered  the  picture  of  Spanish  military  life  with  fresh- 
ness- and  precision.  The  captive  girl,  won  back  to  the  tra^ 
dittons  of  her  paternal  faith  by  the  instinct  of  her  birth,  and 
by  the  noble  bearing  of  De  Soto ;  the  art,  eloqnence  and 
passion  of  her  supposed  parent^  an  Indian  chief;  the  wise 
simplicity  of  Lnis;  thef  boundless  zeal  and  undeviating 
purpose  of  the  Dominican  friar ;  are  all  restorations  of  true 
originals. 

We  heartily  congratulate  Mr.  Miles  upon  the  prosperous 
direction  of  his  abilities,  and  hope  that  we  shall  witness,  in 
bis  new  attempts,  a  full  realization  of  that  promise,  for 
which  his  past  labours  entitle  us  to  look. 

Baltimore,  Md.  G. 


Akt.  VL — ^Political  Institutions  op  Sparta  and  Athens. 
Grote^s  History  of  Chreece.    Vols.  3  and  4.    Boston:  Jew- 
ett  &  Company.     1851. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  of  nature,  may^ 
be  considered  the  diversity  which  is  occasionally  found  to 
exist  between  two  people  of  apparently  a  common  origin, 
s})eaking  a  common  language,  and  removed  from  each  other 
by  little  more  than  a  conventional,  or  an  imaginary  line. 
If  this  diversity  were  confined  merely  to  certain  peculiar 
institutions,  they  might,  in  the  absence  of  historical  records, 
be  ascribed  to  the  operation  upon  one  people  of  the  pressure 
of  circumstances,  from  which  the  other  was  exempt.  But, 
in  such  a  case,  the  institutions  would  alwftys  appear  to  be 
anomalous,  and  would,  in  some  manner,  give  indication  of 
sitting  unetusily  upon  the  people.    Time  would  bring  its  mo- 
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dificatioDS,  and  every  new  iDcident  would  tend  to  a  restora- 
tion of  the  normal  condition.  Bat  when  not  only  institu- 
tions, but  the  whole  economy  of  life,  both  public  and  private, 
are  marked  with  distinctive  characteristic  features,  philoso- 
phy is  at  fault,  history  put  to  the  blush,  and  we  are  con- 
strained to  admit  that  the  development  of  nature  in  the  mo- 
ral and  intellectual  world,  are  even  more  wonderful  than 
those  by  which  she  startles  us  in  the  world  of  matter. 

At  no  period  before  the  age  of  Alexander,  could  Greece 
have  been  considered  a  considerable  power  in  the  world,  or 
even  in  Europe.  Of  limited  territory,  never  extending  her 
borders  beyond  the  islands  of  the  Ionian  sea,  she  formed  but 
an  atom,  in  the  political  world,  and  but  for  the  immortal  wri- 
ters who  adorned  her,  and  transmitted  her  history  and  her 
acts  to  posterity,  she  would,  in  a  view  of  general  history, 
have  occupied  a  space  analogous  to  that  which  she  fills  in  a 
general  map  of  the  world.  She  has  taught  us  philosophy 
and  poetry,  and  she  has  left  inimitable  works  of  art  for  our 
admiration  and  instruction,  but  she  has  made  no  impression 
on  the  political  world  of  Europe.  The  civilization  of  Greece 
might  have  adorned  Asiatic  as  well  as  European  life.  It  was 
rather  a  superficial  decoration,  than  a  seated  principle  of 
activity.  The  true  missionary  of  European  civilization  was 
Rome.  She  wielded  the  rod  of  the  pedagogue,  and  led  her 
pupils  into  the  thorny,  but  wholesome  paths  of  civilization. 
Greece  becomes  the  Professor  of  Belles-Letters,  and  polishes 
and  refines  the  work  commenced  by  the  sturdy  old  discipli- 
narian. Without  Greece,  Europe  would  still  have  been 
glorious  and  great ;  to  Greece  she  is  indebted  for  elegance 
and  loveliness.  Nay,  so  slender  a  hold  has  Grecian  civiliza- 
tion on  that  of  Europe,  that  when  we  search  for  its  traces  and 
origin,  we  find  that  it  is  only  on  the  easternmost  portions, 
and  even  in  Asia  itself,  that  they  are  most  resplendent.  The 
great  epic,  as  well  as  the  great  lyric  and  amatory  poet,  were 
Asiatics,  the  great  father  of  history  was  an  Asiatic.  All  the 
great  men  of  Greece  were  either  Asiatics  or  Athenians,  and 
if  our  imagination  dwells  at  all  upon  Western  Greece,  our 
thoughts  are  directed  thither  by  the  genius  and  influence  of 
men  who  had  barely  a  foothold  on  the  shores  of  Europe. 
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Perhaps,  in  the  inscrutable  wisdom  of  Providence,  it  may 
yet  be  reserved  to  Grecian  civilization  to  perform  a  work 
more  glorious  than  any  which  it  has  yet  heretofore  accom- 
plished. Alike  adapted  to  the  imaginative  east  and  to  the 
sober  north,  it  may  become  the  link  by  which  these  two  races 
of  men  may  be  reconciled.  Shem  and  Japhet  have  regarded 
each  other  with  hatred  ever  since  the  aspirations  of  the 
former  were  crushed  at  the  battle  of  the  Mataurus  by  the 
Roman  representative  of  the  latter,  but  we  have  sometimes 
indulged  the  hope  that  peace  and  brotherly  love  may  yet  be 
restored  under  the  benignant  influence  of  Hellenistic  civili- 
zation. 

We  have  referred  to  the  limited  territory  of  Greece.  At- 
tica, by  no  means  the  smallest  State  of  Hellas — contains  not 
much  more  than  half  the  area  of  Charleston  district — and 
Laconia  proper,  before  the  conquest  of  M essenia,  was  not 
even  so  large.  Both  these  States  contain  a  large  proportion 
of  land  which  nature  has  interdicted  to  the  husbandman,  so 
that  the  most  remarkable  product  of  the  soil  is  its  lord  and 
master  man  himself.  From  Macedonia  to  the  seas,  which 
border  every  side  of  the  country,  Hellas  possesses  a  territory 
not  exceeding  that  of  North-Carolina — and  even  this  inconsi- 
derable country  was  never  animated  by  a  common  thought., 
never  obeyed  a  common  will.  If  pressure  from  without  ex- 
cited the  patriotic  fears  of  some,  and  impelled  them  to  unite 
in  a  common  cause,  a  large  portion  of  the  country  ever  held 
out  a  friendly  hand  to  the  invader  ;  and  after  the  indomita- 
ble courage  and  untiring  energy  of  a  few,  had  placed  their 
common  country  forever  beyond  the  reach  of  Barbarian  in- 
vasion, the  various  branches  of  a  common  family  uncea- 
singly imbrued  their  hands  with  the  blood  of  their  neigh- 
bours and  kinsmen.  If  Miltiades,  Aristides,  Themistocles, 
Pausanias  and  Cimon,  have  acquired  an  immortality  of  fame 
for  defending  their  country  against  the  assaults  of  the  stran- 
ger, Pericles  and  Brasidas,  Nicias  and  Aristides,  Lysander 
and  Epaminondas,  have  gamed  no  less  reputation  for  their 
conduct  of  civil  wars,  in  which  Greeks  alone  were  the  con- 
tending parties. 

Greece,  as  a  whole,  has  no  history.    The  few  lessons  her 
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«PDals  te&oh  ^£6  given  in  the  way  of  wansdng,  CK>t.of4ex- 
ample.  They  show  how  a  people  possessing  all  the  elements 
of  greatness  failed  to  achieve  it.  That  which  we  call  the 
history  of  Greece^  is  the  history  *  of  two  of  her  cities,  a^d 
they  dififer  so  widely  in  laws,  customs  and  institutions,  that 
nothing  but  their  oomtinual  interfereuce  with  each  other  can 
possibly  justify  us  in  cailing  their  joi^t  ihiatc^ries  the  history 
of  one  country. 

The  most  <;omplete  ;acQount  of  the  institutions  of  Sparta 
is  to  he  found  in  Plutarch's  life  ^f  liycurgus ;  ,and,  until 
within  a  very  late  period,  the  statements  of  that  writer  wejce 
adopted  by  all  writers,  and  we  were  taught  to  receive  them 
aa  an  article  of  historical  faith.  When  we  reject  that  Plu- 
tarch wrote  a  thousand  yeafs  after  Lycurgus  is  supposed  to 
have  lived,  and  that  his  history,  if  \ijncontradioted,  is  cer- 
tainly not  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  writers  of  repa*- 
tatjon,  who  lived  at  a  Ume  wheu  they  might  have  seen  the 
later  workings  of  the  system,  we  can  not  but  conclijide,  ei- 
ther that  they  were  matters  of  such  notoriety  that  it  was 
considered  unnecessary  to  describe  them,  or  that  Plutarch 
had  drawn  upon  his  imagination  for  his  facts,  or  upon  some 
work  which  has  since  perished.  Certain  it  is,  that  to  the 
civilization  not  only  of  our  own  times,  but  of  all  European 
times,  a  state  of  society  like  that  of  Sparta  appears  iunnatu* 
ral  and  impossible.  The  most  plausible  account  of  Plu- 
tarch's history  is  as  follows  : 

In  the  third  century  before  Christ,  after  the  glory  and 
greatness  yf  Greece  had  passed  away,  Agis  the  Fourth 
reigned  in  Sparta,  a  prince  of  amiable  disposition,  of  lofty 
aspirations,  of  enthusiastic  patriotism.  Reflecting  upon  the 
past  glory  and  actual  weakness  of  his  kingdom,  he  conceived 
the  notixm  of  renovating  her  by  a  recurrence  to  original 
principles,  and  recalling  the  traditions  of  the  Lycqrgean  age, 
determined  grauiually  to  revive  the  Lycurgean  polity.  For- 
getting that  the  past  lies  inexorably  behind  us,  he  planned 
his  enterprize,  secured  the  aid  of  a  few  friends,  and  com- 
menced the  work  by  making  a  voluntary  surrender  of  his 
own  private  estate.  His  colleague  on  the  throne,  Leonida^ 
who  did  not  partake  of  hi9  e^nusiasm,  wa9  deprived  of  his 
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ftutbority.  Thtis  in  all  ages  is  it  true  that  reformers  never 
scrapie  to  violate  the  Constitution  in  order  to  carry  out  their 
scheme.  Interested  persons  persuaded  Agis  to  commence 
operations  by  the  cancelling  of  debts,  and  all  creditors  were 
compelled  to  surrender  their  securities  to  the  flames.  But 
as  their  debts  were  now  paid,  his  coadjutors  relaxed  in  their 
patriotic  efforts.  The  proposal  to  divide  Laconia  into  nine- 
teen thousand  five  hundred  equal  parts,  among  the  Spartans, 
failed  ;  Leonidas  recovered  his  seat  on  the  throne,  and  Agis 
and  his  family  perished  by  the  hands  of  the  hangman. 

Agis  hoped  to  revive  all  the  institutions  of  the  Lycurgean 
age,  and  by  so  doing  to  restore  Sparta  to  the  Hegemony,  or 
leader^ip  of  Hellas,  which  she  had  formerly  so  long  and  so 
honourably  enjoyed.  It  was  the  last  flame  of  expiring  pa- 
triotism ;  and  it  is  indicative  of  the  miserable  condition  to 
"which  the  State  had  fallen,  when  her  actual  condition  offered 
tto  bope,  and  the  only  resource  of  the  patriot  lay  in  a  vain 
appeal  to  the  forgotten  and  unregarded  past. 

All  the  great  spirits  of  the  land  had  fkllen  asleep.  The 
glorious  deeds  of  the  rival  cities  had  been  performed  and 
written,  and  the  writers  were  gathered  to  their  fathers.  It 
was  this  dream  of  Agis,  fatal  to  himself,  but  honourable  to 
his  memory,  which  doubtless  influenced  Plutarch  whilst  wri- 
ting the  life  of  Lycurgus. 

But  even  supposing  the  history  of  Plutarch  to  be  alto- 
gether fabulous,  there  is  testimony  enough  from  other  sour- 
ces to  satisfy  us  that  in  Sparta  there  existed  a  very  extra- 
ordinary people,  possessing  a  civilization  utterly  inconsistent 
with  notions,  either  ancient  or  modern  Of  this  people, 
however,  the  pages  of  Plutarch  exhibit  only  the  brighest 
colors.  If  an  Agrarian  principle  ever  existed  in,  Sparta,  it 
quickly  experienced  the  fate  of  every  principle  hostile  to 
civilization.  If  the  use  of  gold  and  silver  money  was  for- 
btdden,  no  iaw  was  powerful  enough  to  forbid  the  workings 
of  avarice  and  corruption  among  Spartans  of  every  class.* 

*  Il69peet1ii|[  tiie  iron  mon^  of  the  Bpartans,  it  ehoold  be  noticed  tliat  modern 
writers  have  probably  fallen  into  a  Terj  natural  mistake  concerning  its  nee  and 
irftiue.  €k>ld  aad  ailTer  were  not  used  as  motiey,  certainly  not  coined  for  tbat  put- 
pose,  until  more  tlian  a  century  after  the  age  of  Lycurgus ;  and,  it  is  more  than 
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If  the  men  were  trained  in  habits  of  the  most  rigid  ftir- 
gality,  the  women  are  said  to  have  indulged  themselves  in 
every  luxury  attainable  by  wealth. 

Sparta  is  remarkable  for  having  survived  all  the  States  of 
Greece.  From  the  dawn  of  Grecian  History  to  its  close, 
she  is  ever  the  same,  ever  consistent  with  herself.  This 
principle  of  endurance  is  to  be  attributed  to  her  constitu- 
tion, which,  though  in  form  a  kingdom,  or  rather  a  diarchy, 
for  there  were  two  kings,  was,  in  point  of  fact,  a  close  oli- 
garchy. 

Some  modem  writers,  at  the  head  of  whom  stands  the 
learned  C.  O.  Muller,  consider  the  Spartan  institution  as  the 
type  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  ancient  Dorians. 
Here,  they  suppose,  the  primitive  simplicity  of  this  stock  of 
the  original  Hellenes  was  preserved  in  all  its  purity,  un- 
contaminated  as  elswhere,  by  commerce  with  other  races. 
Without  daring,  even  if  we  desired,  to  dissent  from  such 
authority,  we  would  venture  to  suggest,  that,  however  prob- 
able it  may  be  thit  some  of  the  Doric  features  may  have 
been  purely  preserved  by  the  Spartans,  their  general  life 
resembles  rather  that  of  any  small  body  of  conquerors,  liv- 
ing in  the  midst  of  a  conquered  race.  The  habits  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  camp,  endured  for  years  as  a  necessity^  be- 
came afterwards  a  second  nature,  so  that  the  Spartan  in- 
herited, as  a  gift  of  nature,  the  aptitude  and  discipline  of  the 
soldier. 

Three  distinct  races  of  men  occupied  Laconia.  The 
Spartan  or  genuine  Dorian,  the  superior  conquering  race, 
which  consisted,  at  the  time  of  Lycurgus,  of  nine  thousand 

probable,  that  in  coining  iron  money,  the  Imcient  Spartans  did  preoiseljr  what  we 
now  do,  i.  e.^used  the  moat  precious  available  metal. 

Anciently,  copper  served  the  same  purposes  for  which  we  employ  iron.  All 
instrumente  of  war  and  of  domestic  use  were  made  of  that  metaL  Its  relative 
abundance,  and  cheapneis,  were,  doubtless,  owing  to  the  fact,  that  as  nature  pro- 
duces it  in  a  state  of  purity,  it  was,  in  the  infancy  of  aft,  more  easily  procnred 
th<in  iron,  which  though  more  abundantly  distributed,  requires  the  aid  of  the  che- 
mist to  make  it  fit  for  use,  and  was,  therefore,  both  more  dear  and  more  rare.  The 
retention  of  the  iron  coin  by  the  Spartans,  after  the  more  precious  metals  were  used 
everywhere  else,  is  a  Lycurgean  institution  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  consistent  with 
the  conservative  policy  of  his  system. 
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families.  The  PerioBci,  or  native  Lacedemonians,  who  at 
the  same  period  numbered  thirty  thousand  families ;  and  the 
Helots,  or  slaves,  whose  origin  as  well  as  name,  are  involved 
in  impenetrable  obscurity. 

A  small  body  of  the  Dorian  race,  conducted  by  leaders  of 
the  family  of  Hercules,  having  effected  a  settlement  in  La- 
conia,  it  became  necessary  to  secure  the  possession  of  the 
conquered  territory  to  the  victorious  few,  without  destroying 
or  ruining  the  vanquished.  Under  circumstances  not  very 
dissimilar,  the  Norman  conquerors  of  England  introduced 
the  feudal  system,  \vhich,  recognizing  the  supremacy  of  the 
king,  established  a  regular  gradation  of  dependence  and 
subjection,  which  bound  together  the  monarch,  and  his  no- 
bles, and  dependants,  and  riveted  for  ages  the  chains  of  the 
hapless  majority.  The  Dorians  appear  to  have  reserved,  for 
their  own  use,  the  city  of  Sparta,  and  nine  thousand  out  of 
thirty-nine  thousand  portions  of  the  land.  The  remaining 
thirty  thousand  portions  were  assigned,  or  rather  abandoned 
to  the  native  Lacedemonians,  who,  from  the  circumstance  of 
dwelling  on  the  borders  of  the  land  reserved  to  the  Spartans, 
were  called  PerioBci,  or  dwellers  round  about.  The  slaves 
were  distributed  everywhere  to  till  the  lands  of  both  parties. 
On  what  tenure  these  were  held,  whether  as  personal  chat- 
tels as  with  us,  or  as  the  common  property  of  the  State,  or 
as  ascripti  glebes,  as  in  modern  Europe,  does  not  appear. 

Every  reader  of  history  is  familiar  with  the  general  fea- 
tures of  Spartan  life  and  manners.  An  absolute  negation 
of  self,  and  a  surrender  of  the  whole  person,  body  and  soul, 
to  the  State,  lie  at  the  basis  of  their  whole  constitution.  The 
child  was  educated  by  the  State,  and  the  course  of  educa- 
tion consisted  in  little  more  than  the  training  of  the  body, 
and  the  fostering  of  moral  and  intellectual  conservatism. 
The  mind  was  neglected,  except  in  so  far  as  a  moderate  de- 
gree of  mental  culture  was  required  to  teach  the  cunning  of 
the  strategist,  and  to  inculcate  the  fortitude  of  the  martyr. 
All  employment,  that  of  arms  alone  excepted,  was  regarded 
as  dishonourable.  Life  was  spent  in  public  ;  (this,  however, 
was  not  a  Spartan  peculiarty ;)  the  citizens  dined  together  in 
messes  of  a  regulated  number,  and  on  food  prescribed  by 
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law.  The  husband  saw  his  wife  by  stealth,  and  never  opeo- 
ly  acknowledged  bis  marriage  until  he  could  assert  the  claims 
of  posterity.  The  physical  «nd  of  marriage  was  kept 
constantly  in  view ;  and  women  so  trained  to  consider  their 
vocation  primarily  that  of  becoming  mothersi  that  if  a 
marriage  proved  unfruitful,  through  the  supposed  or  impo- 
ted  impotence  of  the  husband,  a  stranger,  or  even  a  slave, 
might,  without  shocking  the  moral  sense,  be  introduced  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  extinction  of  a  privilcig-ed 
family. 

Whatever  were  the  principles  on  which  the  land  wza 
originally  distributed,  it  is  certain  that  agrarianism,  iu  the 
popular  acceptation  of  the  term,  formed  no  element  of  the 
Spartan  Constitution.  Like  all  close  corporations,  (for  thejr 
rigidly  excluded  all  commerce  and  alliance  with  stranger^ 
their  numbers  are  continually  declining.  Thus  from  nine 
thousand,  which  appears  to  have  been  their  original  num- 
ber, they  were  reduced,  at  the  period  of  the  Persian  invar 
£ion,  to  eight  thousand,  and  when  Agis  the  Fourth  attempted 
his  memorable  reformation,  their  numbers  had  dwindled  lo 
less  than  a  thousand.  During  the  whole  historical  period 
we  read  of  rich  heiresses  ;*  and  though  it  was  considered 
unworthy  to  be  either  a  buyer,  or  a  seller  of  land,  yet  lasd 
somehow  did  accumulate  in  certain  hands,  and  Spartans  of 
pure  blood  were  continually  losing  caste  and  place,  from 
their  inability  to  contribute  to  the  syssytia  or  mess»  in 
which  as  a  distinctive  characteristic,  all  Spartans  took  their 
meals. 

The  training  of  the  Spartans  was  military,  but  their  mili- 
tary spirit  was  conservative,  not  aggressive.  They  con- 
quered and  took  possession  of  M essenia,  and,  from  that  time 
until  the  outbreak  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  they  appear 
to  have  been  satisfied  with  their  position,  and  to  have  de- 
voted all  their  attention  to  its  preservation.  Their  constitu- 
tion was  a  close  oligarchy.     Two  kings,  presiding  over  a 

*  It  Is  remarkable  that  most  names  become  extinct,  and  the  blood  perpetuated 
in  the  female  line.  Witness,  m  Lower  Oarolina,  the  numerous  famifies  descended 
from  the  eztlnot  names  of  Gendroa,  St  Jalien,  Mahon,  Peyre,  &e.  With  the 
lower  animals  it  is  said  to  be  otherwise.    Races  terminate  with  makf. 
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Senate  or  Council  of  Elders,  whoae  qualification  was  a  lif^ 
of  ^ixty  years,  apparently  admini/stered  the  affairs  of  State. 
But,  as  in  a  body  elected  for  life,  the  youngest  member  of 
which  must  be  at  least  sixty  years  of  age,  senility  and  imbe- 
cility were  necessarily  to  be  expected,  the  true  dirjcctors  of 
public  business  were  a  body  of  magistrate^,  <jalled  ephori  or 
overseers.  This  board,  a  sort  of  extra  constitutional  an^ 
anti-Lycurgean  excrescetfice,  very  like  the  famous  CouncU 
of  Ten  of  the  Venetian  oligarchy,  pra^ctically  governed  the 
State,  exercised  a  control  even  over  the  kings,  aod  gave  to 
the  body  politic  that  con3istQncy  which  enabled  it  to  preserve 
itself,  while  all  the  other  States  were  experiencii^  the  IUk 
cf  anarchy  and  revolution.  As  all  mental  culture  was  igr 
Bored,  and  all  intellectual  accomplishments  were  forbidddQ^ 
eloquence  nev^r  flourished  in  Sparta.  Written  laws  were 
prohibited,  and  tUe  few  fundamental  institutionstof  the  Stat^ 
the  primary  maxims  of  Spartan  life,  weje  learned  from  # 
few  rhetra  or  rhythmical  sentences,  which  they  were  taught 
to  chaunt  from  infancy,  and  which.  like  tJhe  unwritten  la^ns 
of  England,  were  supposed  to  contain  the  perfection  of  rea*- 
son.  A  bon  mot  is  r^ecorded  of  Alcibiades,  who  to  a  eul»- 
gium  pronounced  in  his  presence  on  the  stoic  fortitiAde  of 
the  Spartans,  and  their  contempt  of  death,  replied,  that  the 
Spartans  deserved  no  credit  for  despising  death,  inasaiiUch 
as  their  life  possessed  no  charm  which  could  tempt  a  w;iae 
man. 

It  is  never  to  be  forgotten,  however,  that  when  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  Spartans  are  considered,  they  must  be  regarded 
as  those  of  the  Dorian  few,  not  of  the  Lacedemonian  peo- 
ple. The  PerioBci^lived  like  the  other  Greeks.  They  dweh 
in  their  cities,  cultivated  their  lands,  prosecuted  trades,  en- 
gaged in  commerce  and  manufactures.  Certain  articles 
of  Laconian  manufacture  were  always  held  in  the  highest 
estimation.  The  PerioBci  kept  the  State  from  degenerating 
into  a  condition  of  savage  life.  Dependent  as  a  conquered^ 
an  inferior,  and  a  tributary  race,  on  their  superiors,  they 
never  rose  to  any  sort  of  political  or  military  importance, 
and  if  they  ever  produced  a  single  citizen  who  was  promt- 
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nent  in  any  department  of  life,  we  have  forgotten  his  name.* 
Such  is  the  hard  lot  of  a  dependent  and  inferior  race.  And 
yet,  in  the  process  of  time,  they  entertained  a  fellow  feeling 
with  their  conquerors.  They  contributed  largely  to  swell 
the  numbers  of  the  confederated  army  at  Platea.  Nay,  so 
completely  had  the  notion  of  a  common  nationality  taken 
possession  of  all  minds,  that  Brasidas,  in  one  of  his  last 
speeches  to  his  army,  which  must  have  been  composed  al- 
most exclusively  of  PerioBci,  dwells  upon  the  distinctive  pe- 
culiarity of  their  position.  **Our  government,"  he  says,  **is 
not  of  the  character  in  which  the  many  rule  the  few,  but 
rather  the  smaller  number  the  greater ;  having  acquired 
their  power  by  no  other  means  than  by  being  virtuous." 
Thus  insensibly  are  the  sentiments  of  the  dominant  party 
transmitted  to  all  classes  in  the  State,  and  thus  will  a  Scotch- 
man, or  an  Irishman,  now  exult  in  remembering  the  glories 
of  Crecy,  or  of  Agincourt. 

All  of  the  inhabitants  of  Laconia  are  shrouded  in  mystery. 
Who  the  Helots  or  slaves  were,  and  why  so  called,  are  ques- 
tions to  which  no  satisfactory  reply  has  ever  been  returned. 
Nor  is  it  known  on  what  t^ure  they  were  held,  or  what  was 
the  difference,  if  any,  in  the  condition  of  the  slaves  of  the 
Spartans,  and  those  of  the  PerioBci.  They  performed  all 
menial  offices;  they  exclusively  tilled  the  land,  for  even 
Agricultural  labor  was  dishonorable  to  a  Spartan  oligarchy 
but  whether  the  produce  of  their  labor  was,  as  with  us,  the 
absolute  property  of  their  masters,  or  whether  they  paid 
fixed  and  certain  tributes,  are  questions  not  now  easy  of 
solution.  Many  melancholy  pictures  are  drawn  of  Helot  life. 
Thus  we  are  told  that  they  were  made  in  every  possible  and 
wanton  way,  to  feel  their  degradation ;  causelessly  beaten  to 
remind  them  of  their  servile  condition  ;  intoxicated  to  exhibit 
to  the  children  of  their  masters,  a  warning  against  excess  in 
wine  drinking,  and  that  annually,  the  most  discreet  of  the 
Spartan  youth  were  sent  out  on  the  Crypteia  or  secret  expe- 

*  Lysand  t  it  said  to  have  been  a  motboD.  Now  it  ia  doubtful  whether  thia  ex* 
preasioii  designates  the  oflspring  of  a  Spartan  lady  by  her  slave,  i.  e.,  a  desperate 
resort  to  perpetuate  her  family  name  ;  or  an  adopted  stranger,  whetner  Helot  or 
Lacedemonian. 
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dition,  the  object  of  which  was,  to  lie  in  ambush  and  mur- 
der, by  day  as  well  as  by  night,  all  the  Helots  who  might  fall 
in  their  way.  Bating  the  cases  of  murder,  we  think  this  ex- 
pedition might  appear  intelligible  to  a  Southern  planter,  if 
we  consider  it  a  sort  of  civil  police  or  patrol,  performed,  not 
statedly  but  generally,  with  a  view  to  watch  and  repress 
rising  disorders  among  the  slaves.  If  it  were  an  annual 
murdering  expedition,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
unfortunate  slaves  would  have  taken  effectual  measures  to 
protect  themselves,  as  may  be  inferred  from  facts  presently 
to  be  noticed.  Bad  as  their  condition  may  have  been,  it  has 
obviously  been  exaggerated.  Helots  might  acquire  their 
freedom.  The  Neodamades,  liberti  or  freedmen,  (new  people 
as  their  names  implies,)  became  as  numerous  as  their  mas- 
ters. Helots  were  employed  as  nurses  to  children,  and  intel- 
ligent slaves  superintended  the  education  of  their  young 
masters.  Violence  and  wanton  tyranny  were  doubtless  ex- 
ercised, but  these  were  exceptions,  and  we  never  hear  of 
any  instances  of  cold,  deliberate  and  heartless  because  sel- 
fish cruelty,  equal  to  that  lately  practised  by  the  Duchess  of 
Sutherland  and  her  neighbors  towards  their  clansmen  and 
kinsfolks  of  Northern  Scotland.*  Thirty-five  thousand  He- 
lots appeared  in  the  confederate  army  at  the  battle  of  Platea, 
forming  thus  nearly  half  that  glorious  body,  and  seven- 
eighths  of  the  contributions  of  the  Spartans.  When  slaves 
are  armed  to  fight  the  battles  of  their  masters,  no  very  bad 
understanding  can  exist  between  the  two  relations. 

It  is  not  to  be  concealed,  however,  that  serious  fears  were 
entertained  from  this  source,  and  that  they  sometimes  led  to 
the  most  serious  and  appaling  results.  Not  long  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  an  insurrection  of  Helots 
proved  so  formidable  that  the  assistance  Athens  was  invoked 

*  It  18  not  as  generally  known  as  it  deserves  to  be,  that  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century,  the  late  Dnchess  of  Sutherland  and  other  proprietors  of  lands  in 
Northern  Scotland,  ejected  all  their  tenants,  their  clansmen  and  kinsfolks,  from 
their  estates^  and  converted  them  into  sheep  farms.  As  an  economical  measure  it 
was  judicious.  But  what  became  of  the  poor  peasantry,  those  faithful  Celts  who 
never  hesitated  to  stand  between  their  chief  and  death?  It  would  be  an  interest- 
ing inquiry  for  the  ladies  of  Stafford  House.  For  a  full  account  of  this  heartless 
moyement  see  North  American  Review  for  October,  1847. 
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to  suppress  it.    And  daring  the  occupation  of  Pylos  by  the 
Athenians,  the  following  incident  is  ^d  to  have  taken  place. 

**  Indeed,"  we  quote  from  Thucydides,  "  through  fear  of  their  youth 
and  great  numhers  (i.  e.  of  the  Helots)  they  (i.  e.  the  Spartans)  even 
perpetrated  the  following  deed.  They  made  proclamation  that  as  many 
of  the  Helots  as  claimed  to  have  done  the  State  most  service  against 
the  enemy,  should  be  picked  out,  professing  that  they  would  give  them 
tiieir  liberty ;  thus  applying  a  test  to  them,  and  thinking  that  those  who 
sererally  claimed  to  be  first  made  free,  would  also,  through  their  high 
spirit,  be  the  first  to  attadc  them.  Having  thus  selected  as  many  as 
t«w>  thousand,  the  Helots  crowned  themselves,  and  went  round  to  the 
temples  on  the  strengUi  of  haying  gained  their  freedom.  But  the  Spar- 
tans soon  after  did  away  with  them,  and  no  one  ever  knew  by  what 
means  they  were  severally  despatched." 

It  would  be  impossible  to  convey  a  more  terrible  idea  of 
the  secret  police  of  a  State,  than  is  done  by  the  few  simple 
words  with  which  this  narrative  is  concluded — no  one  ever 
knew  by  what  means  they  were  severally  despatched.  As  we 
roam  about  the  old  prisons  of  the  Venetian  republic,  we  are 
iiHed  with  horror  at  the  mysterious  power  of  the  dreaded 
Oonncll  of  Ten  ;  but  what  is  the  occasional  disappearance 
of  a  man  from  a  crowded  metropolis,  whose  port,  filled  with 
vessels  from  every  part  of  Christendom,  might  facilitate  the 
escape  of  the  suspected  criminal  or  suspicious  conspirator, 
when  compared  with  the  disappearance  of  two  thousand 
persons,  who  had  been  openly  rewarded  for  their  merit,  and 
who,  in  the  exuberance  of  their  joy  crowned  themselves  with 
garlands,  and  thus  became  more  certainly  marked  for  the 
insidious  secret  police  7  This  extract  from  Thucydides,  how- 
ever, gives  no  countenance  to  the  imputation  of  general  ill 
usage  or  general  discontent.  On  the  contrary  it  may  be  as 
sumed  as  an  evidence  of  the  great  latitude  of  conduct  allowed 
them.  An  obscure  feeling  of  nationality  might  have  armed 
the  Helots  against  the  Persian  invaders^  who  would  proba- 
My  bring  them  no  change  for  the  better ;  but  when  Pylus 
was  actually  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  a  reward  held 
out  to  them  to  desert  to  the  enemies  of  their  masters,  that 
Helots  should  have  been  found  who  claimed,  and  justly 
claimed,  to  have  done  the  State  service  against  the  Atheni-* 
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ans,  is  truly  a  proof  that  they  were   not  the  miserable 
wretches  which  some  would  fain  describe  them  to  have  been. 

We  might  dwell  further  on  the  institutions  of  Sparta, 
anrd  descend  to  particulars  which  would  be  both  entertaining 
and  instructive,  but  our  limits  forbid  the  attempt,  and  we 
have  yet  a  difficult  and  labarynthan  maze  to  unravel  in  the 
view  of  the  Athenian  polity.  We  shall  therefore  close  this 
part  of  our  sketch  with  the  following  nummary.  The  insti- 
tutions of  Sparta,  though  impracticable  as  a  rule  of  action 
f6r  every  class  of  persons  in  a  State,  were  not  so  when  ap- 
plied only  to  a  dominant  minority.  The  government  of  La- 
conia  by  the  Spartans,  was  a  close  oligarchy — one  which, 
though  it  appeared  to  have  prevented  the  governed  race 
from  assuming  a  respectable  position  among  their  Grecian 
contemporaries,  yet  must  have  been  tolerant  and  inojQTensive, 
as  in  the  whole  course  >3f  Grecian  history  we  never  hear  of 
any  contentions  between  the  Spartans  and  the  PerioBci. — 
The  Spartans,  though  an  oligarchy  for  Laconia,  were  among 
themselves  a  republic.  Social  ranks  must  have  existed,  for 
the  kings  were  hereditary,  and  pretended  to  be  descended 
from  Hercules.  A  democracy  they  could  not  have  been,  for 
the  people,  though  allowed  to  determine  questions,  had  no 
power  either  to  initiate  measures,  propose  amendments,  or 
to  deliberate.  The  bare  power  of  assent  or  denial  was  all 
that  they  possessed.  The  true  power  of  the  oligarchy  was 
vested  in  the  Ephori.  It  was  the  wisdom  of  that  magistracy 
which  sustained  the  declining  corporation,  and  preserved 
entire  the  peculiar  institutions  of  Sparta  long  after  the  other 
States  had  forgotten  the  glory  of  their  common  history. — 
And  we  would  observe,  as  illustrating  the  necessity  under 
which  all  oligarchical  bodies  exist,  of  maintaining  a  hateful 
magistracy,  that  both  this  board,  and  the  Council  of  Ten  of 
Venice,  were  regarded  as  necessary  evils,  and  tolerated  in 
both  cities  from  the  conviction  deeply  entertained,  that  on 
them  depended  the  conservation  of  their  peculiar  institutions. 

The  institutions  of  Athens,  unlike  those  of  Sparta,  were 
perpetually  undergoing  change.  The  only  fixed  principle 
which  lay  at  their  base,  was  a  tendency  to  democracy.  De- 
mocratic Athens  gave  birth  to  those  immortal  spirits,  but  for 
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whom  Athens  would  have  been  as  obscure  as  Larissa,  and 
perhaps  as  hard  to  be  identified ;  democratic  Athens  has  pre- 
served the  memory,  and  by  her  honied  tongue  rendered  il- 
lustrious the  fame  of  the  Athens  which  preceded  the  demo- 
cracy ;  and  democratic  Athens,  by  her  own  folly,  committed 
the  suicidal  acts  which  laid  her  prostrate  at  the  feet  of 
haughty  and  savage  Sparta. 

Three  epochs  in  the  history  of  Athens,  must  be  considered 
in  a  review  of  her  institutions.  First,  the  Solonian  epoch, 
when  order  was  evolved  from  anarchy,  and  the  foundation 
of  the  republic  laid.  Secondly,  the  epoch  of  Clisthenes, 
when  the  power  of  the  democracy  began  to  be  recognized ; 
and  lastly,  the  epoch  of  Pericles,  when  democracy  reigned 
triumphant. 

Monarchical  despotism  is  not  the  spontaneous  growth  of 
the  soil  of  Southern  Europe.  Kings  were  either  the  leaders 
of  an  aristocracy,  or  the  foremost  citizens  of  a  republic. — 
The  tyrants  of  the  Greek  cities  generally  derived  their  power 
from  the  people,  and  stood  in  opposition  to  the  power  of  the 
nobles.  What  was  the  character  of  the  Athenian  monarchy 
at  the  epoch  of  Codrus'  death,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain. 
After  his  death  the  royal  title  was  abolished,  and  the  execu- 
tive power,  with  the  modified  powers  of  archon  or  governor, 
committed  to  his  family  in  hereditary  succession  for  life. — 
After  ten  generations  the  tenure  of  office  was  changed,  and 
the  term  limited  to  ten  years  ;  and  after  seven  of  these  de- 
cennial archonships,  the  office  was  not  only  made  annual, 
but  as  we  would  now  express  it,  put  in  commission  and  held 
by  nine  persons,  who  were  required  to  be  Eupatrids,  or 
members  of  the  noble  families  of  the  State. 

In  all  the  countries  of  antiquity,  the  hardships  endured  by 
debtors  were  a  fruitful  source  of  danger  to  the  State.  In 
modern  society  the  creditor  is  always  an  interested  friend  of 
the  debtor,  because  the  contract  between  them  is  based  upon 
an  understanding  of  mutual  interest,  and  the  former  caa 
rarely  benefit,  but  must  generally  suffer  by  the  ruin  of  the 
latter.  But  in  ancient  times,  the  debtor  might  sell  not  only 
himself,  but  his  children  also,  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  a  cred- 
itor ;  so  that  he  whose  necessities  forced  him  to  contract  a 
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debt,  saw  before  him  the  gloomy  prospect  of  servitude  in 
the  distance.  His  services  and  those  of  his  family  might  be 
more  valuable  than  his  money.  Hence  it  was  the  interest 
of  his  creditor  to  urge  him  to  destruction.  Such  was  the 
condition  of  the  law  in  Athens  when  Solon  became  an  emi- 
nent citizen,  and  to  him  all  parties  appealed,  to  devise  a 
means  of  extricating  the  city  from  the  intolerable  confusion 
into  which  the  miseries  of  the  people,  the  oppressions  of  the 
nobles,  and  the  recklessness  of  contending  factions  had 
plunged  her.  Solon  accepted  the  commission,  and  success 
crowned  his  labors. 

A  great  deal  of  twaddle  has  been  written  about  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Solonian  laws.  He  is  reported  himself  to  have 
declared,  that  he  did  not  consider  them  the  best  possible 
laws,  but  the  best  which  the  Athenians  were  capable  of  re- 
ceiving, as  if  the  only  test  of  laws  were  not  their  adapted- 
ness  to  the  people  for  whom  they  are  intended!  Solon 
prepared  the  way  for  the  future  democracy  by  breaking 
down  the  old  aristocracy  of  Eupatrids,  and  substituting  one 
based  on  wealth.  To  wealth  he  assigned  honors,  duties  and 
taxes.  To  the  poor  he  gave  the  right  of  voting.  He  abol- 
ished the  law  which  bound  the  debtor's  person  to  hiis  credi- 
tor ;  and  by  reducing  the  rate  of  interest  to  a  moderate 
tariff,  and  probably  by  tampering  with  the  coin  and  raising 
the  nominal  value  of  money,  he  placed  the  discharge  of 
debts  within  reach  of  all  creditors.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  details  of  the  plan,  it  proved  successful ;  the  clam- 
ors of  creditors  were  unheeded,  and  Athens  was  never  again 
disturbed  by  the  insurrectionary  tumults  of  insolvent  debtors. 

The  Court  of  Areopagus  was  a  time  honored  institution 
of  Athens,  but  one  of  which  we  know  very  little.  An  aris- 
tocratic institution  it  certainly  was,  as  all  the  archons,  on 
retiring  from  office,  sat  in  it  as  a  matter  of  right.  To  this 
Court  was  assigned  all  trials  for  homicide,  and  to  it  the  ar- 
chons had  been  accountable  for  their  administration.  Solon, 
himself  a  member  of  this  court,  is  said  to  have  enlarged  its 
jurisdiction,  but  we  have  no  account  of  the  mode  or  of  the 
new  matter  referred  to  it.  The  accountability  of  the  rett- 
ing archons  was  removed  from  this  court,  and  transferred  to 
80 
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a  general  assembly  of  the  people.  This  ^neral  assembly, 
which  would  appear  to  be  the  extreme  developement  of  a 
democratic  society,  was  tempered  by  a  salutary  restraint, 
providing  that  nothing  could  be  submitted  to  it  which  had 
not  before  been  considered  by  a  preliminary  senate  or  coun- 
cil of  four  hundred  men^  elected  by  the  people  from  among 
the  tax  paying  citizens.  Even  this  modified  power  of  the 
Ecclesia,  as  the  general  assembly  was  called,  produced  in  a 
sjtiort  time  very  important  results* 

A  remarkable  law  of  Solon  prescribed  public  dishonor  ou 
any  citizen  who  in  a  state  of  sedition,  should  hold  himself 
aloof  and  take  sides  with  neither  party.  The  law  is  remsurk- 
able  because  it  prescribes  a  punishment  not  for  sedition,  but 
for  apathy,  and  it  was  not  without  reason  considered  as  tend- 
ing to  promote  public  tranquillity.  Successful  sedition  is  al- 
ways glorious  revolution  ;  and  the  success  of  many  a  politi- 
cal Stdventurer  is  to  be  ascribed,  not  to  the  action  and  en- 
couragement of  popular  sentiment,  but  to  popular  indiffer- 
ence :  a  very  effectual  means  therefore  of  expressing  the 
rising  spirit  of  seditious  ambition,  is  th^  certainty  of  being 
obliged  to  encounter  an  active  popular  sentiment.  The  great 
defect  in  this  law  is,  that  no  sufficient  measures  are  provided 
to  insure  its  execution.  It  was  afterwards  superseded  by 
the  law  of  Ostracism,  of  which  more  hereafter. 

It  was  the  glory  of  Solon's  legislation  to  have  restored 
order  and  harmony  to  a  distracted  country ;  to  have  laid  the 
foundations  of  a  democracy,  and  to  have  impressed  the  spirit 
of  his  genius  upon  the  whole  subsequent  poli<iy  of  Athens. 
In  order  to  accustom  the  people  to  laws  thus  framed,  he  ob- 
tained leave  of  absence  for  ten  years,  and  departed,  having 
first  exacted  of  the  people  an  oath,  to  preserve  his  laws  invi- 
olate until  his  return. 

One  of  the  first  historical  facts,  illustrating  the  practical 
operation  of  Solon's  laws,  is,  by  a  singular  fatality,  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  tyranny  of  Pisistratus.  This  artful  and 
ambitious  nobleman,  desiring  to  obtain  supreme  power  in 
the  city,  having  wounded  himself  and  spread  a  report  that 
he  had  been  assaulted  by  his  enemies  for  his  devotion  to  the 
iifterests  of  the  people,  persuaded  the  senate  to  propose,  and 
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obtaiiied  from  the  Ecelesia  or  popular  assembly  a  decree  by 
which  he  was  permitted  the  attendance  of  a  body  guard.—* 
With  this  guard  he  seized  upon  the  Acropolis,  and  became 
tyrant  of  Athens^  which  he  not  only  governed  during  his  life^ 
but  transmitted  as  an  inheritance  to  his  sons^  Hippias  and 
Hipparohus.  So  true  is  it,  that  democracy  is  the  natural 
preparation  of  a  State  for  despotism. 

Democracy  was,  however,  not  the  institution  of  Solon«  but 
its  inevitable  result.  An  oligarchy  was  still  recognized,  and 
the  higher  offices  of  the  State  limited  to  the  fortunate  class. 
The  next  epoch  in  the  political  history  of  Athens  is  that  of 
Clisthenes,  when  the  republic  became  nuH*e  fully  developed. 

In  the4)istory  of  all  the  old  States  of  Europe,  it  is  obser^ 
Table  that  the  right  of  citizenship  appears  to  have  been  bn- 
joyed  only  by  means  of  a  connection,  either  of  family  or 
religious  ties  with  some  corporation  or  tribe.  However,  po- 
Ikical  rights  might  differ  among  the  several  members  of 
these  corporations,  to  enjoy  any,  the  least,  it  was  necessary 
to  be  associated  with  some  one  of  these  corpoi'ations.  Thus 
the  right  of  voting  does  not  appear  to  be  vested  in  one,  be- 
cause he  is  a  citizen  of  Athens,  but  he  is  a  citizen  of  Athens, 
because  recognized  as  a  member  of  a  tribe.  He  who  be- 
longed to  no  tribe  was  an  outcast,  and  could  claim  no  politi- 
cal rights.  In  Athens  four  of  these  corporations  or  tribes 
existed,  whose  origin  is  lost  in  remote  antiquity,  and  the 
preliminary  senate  of  Solon  was  composed  of  one  hundred 
members,  elected  from  each  tribe.  Solon  had  made  consid- 
erable progress  towcurds  democracy,  but  he  left  this  charac- 
ter of  a  close  corporation  untouched.  In  this  country  we 
have  nothing  which  resembles  this  feature  of  the  old  com- 
monwealths. A  very  faint  analogy  may  be  found  in  the 
condition  of  citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  who  though 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  are,  from  not  being  citizens  of 
a^  particular  State,  virtually  disfranchised.  In  this  case, 
however,  it  is  merely  an  affair  of  locality,  as  the  right  may 
be  either  lost  or  gained  by  crossing  a  border.  Much  closer 
analogies  are  said  to  have  existed  in  the  Medieval  German 
States,  and  hence  reference  is  frequently  made  by  Niebubr 
to  some  of  the  older  translators  of  Livy,  for  the  elucidation 
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of  points  which  have  baffled  the  ingenuity  of  more  modern 
and  perhaps  more  learned  scholars. 

The  family  of  Clisthenes  had  been  actively  opposed  to  the 
usurpation  of  Pisistratus,  and  was  in  consequence  banished. 
Clisthenes  himself  had  been  the  leader  in  the  revolutionary 
movement  which  drove  Hippias  from  Athens.  He  addressed 
himself  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  constitution^  and  as  he 
pretended  to  revise  that  of  Solon,  he  has  not  only  failed  to 
obtain  the  popular  fame  which  be  really  deserved,  but  his 
own  amendments  have  passed  current  as  part  of  the  original 
institutions  of  Solon.  His  first  step  was  to  abolish  the  four 
existing  Ionic  tribes  or  corporations  to  which  we  have  al- 
ready alluded,  and  to  substitute  in  their  place  ten  Athenian 
tribes,  which  should  include  all  Athenians  except  slaves  and 
foreigners.  The  preliminary  senate  was  made  to  consist  of 
five  hundred,  or  fifty  citizens  taken  by  lot  from  each  tribe. — 
To  the  Heliaia  or  general  assembly  of  citizens,  upwards  of 
thirty  years  old,  were  referred  trials  for  certain  grave  offen- 
ces.  The  Areopagus,  being  composed  of  retired  archons, 
must  have  been  filled  with  the  creatures  of  Pisistratus  and 
Hippias.  This  court  was  deprived  of  some  of  its  jurisdic- 
tion, and  the  treasury  committed  to  a  board  of  commission- 
ers which  sat  in  an  inner  chamber  of  the  temple  of  Minerva. 
The  archons  also  suffered  a  loss  of  authority ;  the  third  ar- 
chon  or  Polemarch  alone  retained  his  military  authority ; 
and  the  door  to  this  dignity  opened  to  the  three  first  classes 
of  citizens,  i.  e.  to  all  who  paid  any  taxes.  Ten  generals  or 
strategoiy  were  annually  elected,  one  for  each  tribe,  and  this 
military  board  gradually  absorbed  all  executive  functions. 
Thus  we  find  in  the  constitution  of  Clisthenes  the  following 
developments  of  the  principles  of  Solon.  1.  Eligibility  to 
the  archonship  extended  to  all  tax  paying  citizens.  2.  The 
judicial  power  of  the  Ecclesia  extended  from  examining  the 
conduct  of  retiring  archons,  to  actual  trials  of  offences 
against  the  State,  with  these  additions :  1.  The  military,  and 
by  degrees  the  executive  authority  of  the  archons  transfer- 
red to  the  strategoiy  a  body  not  recognized  by  Solon ;  2.  The 
transfer  of  the  treasury  from  the  Areopagus  to  a  board  of 
commissioners.    Besides  these  changes  a  sensible  impression 
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must  have  been  made  upon  the  old  prejudices  of  the  people, 
by  the  substitution  of  the  new  political  tribes  for  the  time 
honored  Ionic  tribes,  based  on  ties  of  family  and  religion, 
and  tracing  their  origin  up  to  the  mythological  epoch  of 
Hellen  and  his  sons,  the  fabled  ancestors  of  the  whole  Hel- 
lenic family. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  constitution  of  Clis- 
thenes,  one  which  has  furnished  inexhaustible  themes  for 
declamation,  is  Ostracism.  By  this  process,  so  called  from 
Ostrakon^  a  small  shell,  on  which  votes  were  written,  it  was 
lawful  to  banish  from  the  city,  for  a  term  of  ten  years,  any 
citizen  who  in  the  judgment  of  six  thousand  citizens,  voting 
secretly  by  ballot,  was  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  State. 
Whenever  any  citizen  was  so  judged,  he  was  allowed  ten 
days  to  settle  his  affairs  after  which  he  was  to  depart.  He 
was  allowed  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  his  estates,  and  at 
the  expiration  of  the  term  of  banishment,  might  return  with- 
out any  stain  on  his  character. 

To  banish  a  man  for  no  crime,  at  the  mere  will  of  the 
people,  appears  at  the  first  blush  the  extreme  of  injustice 
and  harshness ;  and  as  some  of  the  most  illustrious  citizens 
of  Athens,  including  even  Aristides  the  just,  fell  under  the 
operation  of  the  law,  a  plausible  ground  is  afforded  for  the 
denunciations  which  are  inveighed  against  it,  and  it  will  for- 
ever continue  to  furnish  a  theme  for  the  patriot  whose  popu- 
larity is  on  the  wane. 

According  to  our  understanding  of  the  law  of  Ostracism, 
it  appears  to  have  been  a  salutary  provision  for  preserving 
the  tranquillity  of  a  democracy.  And  as  long  as  the  law  was 
administered  in  the  simple  spirit  on  which  it  was  contrived, 
it  was  a  successful  experiment.  The  law  of  Solon  imposed 
a  condemnation  of  dishonor  upon  any  citizen  who,  in  a  state 
of  sedition,  took  sides  with  no  party.  The  object  of  this 
law  was  to  prevent  seditious  tumults  by  making  it  necessary 
for  any  one  who  should  desire  to  excite  them,  so  to  calculate 
his  strength  as  to  insure  a  glorious  revolution  as  the  result 
The  law  of  Ostracism  sought  to  prevent  seditious  tumults 
by  removing  from  the  State  those  who  might  agitate  them. 
It  attached  no  stigma  to  the  banished  man,  on  the  contrary 
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it  was  rather  a  eomplimenty  inasmuch  as  it  was  a  clear  inti* 
mation  that  he  was  considered  too  strong  for  tlie  safety  of 
the  State.  The  history  of  the  world  would  have  been  very 
different  if  certain  individuals  had  been  removed  firom  tbo 
presence  and  influence  of  their  country-  Efad  CromwelI% 
voyage  to  America  not  been  prevented  by  the  malignant 
tyranny  of  Chariest  1st,  there  might  perhaps  have  been  no 
history  of  the  rebellion.  Great  personal  infiuence  is  danger^ 
ous  to  a  democracy,  and  should  ever  be  regarded  with  wqm^ 
picion.  Ostracism  was  not  a  popular  clamor  excited  against 
a  citizen — no  one  was  brought  up  to  be  ostracised.  Doubt- 
less the  occasion  of  its  exercise  was  a  state  of  politieai  ex- 
citement and  deep  partizan  feelings.  But  no  motion  was 
made  against  any  citizen' in  particular.  An  appeal  w&s 
made  to  the  citizens  to  the  following  effect :  ^  Is  there 
amongst  us  any  citizen  whose  presence  is  dangerous  to  the 
repose  of  the  republic  7  If  so  declare  him."  If  eix  thoiv 
sand  persons  agreed  in  condemning  the  same  individual}  or 
more  properly,  if  they  expressed  their  fears  of  danger  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  same  individual,  he  was  banished  ;  if 
less  than  that  number  of  votes  was  given,  the  question  was 
decided  in  the  negative.  The  story  of  Aristides  being  re* 
quested,  by  an  unlettered  Athenian,  to  write  his  own  name 
upon  the  shell  because  he  was  tired  of  hearing  him  con^ 
stantly  called  the  Just,  is  not  told  as  it  really  deserves  to  be 
related.  The  citizen  who  so  excels  his  fellows  in  virtue  is 
dangerous ;  and  the  more  dangerous  m  proportion  to  his 
integrity.  Humanity  at  best  is  frail,  and  the  most  un- 
sullied virtue  is  in  danger  of  falling  into  the  pit.  Aria- 
tides  himself  is  said  to  have  declared,  that  if  the  Athe- 
nians were  wise  they  would  banish  both  Themistocles  and 
himself.  The  Athenians  were  wise,  and  banished  only  him. 
Washington  acted  with  the  greatest  wisdom,  when  he  re- 
fiised  to  use  his  influence  to  arrest  the  progress  of  Shay's  in- 
surrection in  Massachusetts.  ^  It  is  not  influence  that  our 
people  want/'  he  said,  **  let  us  have  a  government."  Had 
he  stepped  from  this  high  position,  there  would  have  been 
one  unquestionable  spot  on  his  political  character. 

But  after  all,  institutions  must  be  judged  by  their  results. 
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That  of  Ostracism,  introduced  by  Clistbenes,  who  retamed 
to  Athens  B.  C.  510,  was  abolished  about  B.  C.  410,  having 
endured  about  one  hundred  years.  The  occasion  of  its  abo- 
lition shows  the  estimation  in  which  it  was  regarded  by  thb 
Athenians.  Nicias  and  Alcibiedes,  rival  candidates  for  the 
leadership  of  the  city,  endeavored  by  meatis  of  Ostracism  to 
banish  each  other.  Before  the  day  appointed  for  the  voting 
arrived,  their  differences  had  been  compromised,  and  the 
vote,  by  a  trick  of  the  two  leaders,  fell  against  Hyperbolus  a 
harmless  and  undistinguished  citizen.  Then  the  people  saw 
that  they  had  been  deluded;  they  resolved  that  the  time 
honored  institution  had  been  perverted  to  a  ridiculous  pur- 
pose, and  it  was  thenceforth  forever  abolished. 

It  was  during  Ais  century  of  its  active  operation,  that 
Athens  performed  those  mighty  deeds,  and  gave  birth  to  those 
master  spirits,  which,  through  the  agency  of  her  ports,  her 
orators  and  her  historians,  have  made  her  memory  sweet  for- 
ever. It  was  the  matchless  glory  of  that  century  that  kin- 
dled the  intellectual  torch  which  still  illuminates  the  world. 
It  was  the  age  of  Miltiades  and  Themistocles  of  Aristides  afid 
Cymon.  All  of  these  except  the  first  fell  under  the  weight 
of  Ostracism,  but  they  did  not  the  less  devote  their  whole 
souls  to  the  service  of  their  country,  and  the  two  last  were 
recalled  in  times  of  danger  to  do  good  service  to  the  State. 
When  republicanism  became  effete,  and  democracy  reigned 
triumphant,  the  banished  Alcibiades  turned  his  genius  against 
his  country  and  ruined  her,  but  under  the  republic  of  CIls- 
thenes,  no  Athenian  ever  forgot  his  duty  to  his  country. — 
The  banished  tyrant  Hippias,  became  the  counsellor  of  the 
Persian  King,  and  sought  by  his  power  to  be  restored  to  his 
country  and  dignity ;  but  the  ostracised  Aristides,  an  exile 
at  Egina,  warns  his  personal  enemy,  Themistocles  of  the 
movements  of  the  Persian  fleet,  and  in  the  hour  of  Athens' 
greatest  peril,  the  two  enemies  become  reconciled,  and  lay- 
ing aside  all  persofial  rivalry,  join  heart  and  hand  to  oppose 
their  country's  enemies.  It  may  be  true  (for  who,  at  this 
distance  of  time,  can  refute  the  supposition  7)  that  some  able 
and  deserving  citizens  were  deterred  by  the  fear  of  ostracism, 
from  proffering  their  services  to  their  country ;  but  if  there 
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were  any  such,  they  were  not  missed;    they  were   not 
wanted. 

The  founders  of  the  democracy  appeared,  from  an  instinc- 
tive dread  of  its  excesses,  to  have  attempted  to  impose  limi- 
tations upon  the  popular  will^  some  of  which  are  of  a  very 
singular  character.  One  of  these  we  shall  notice,  inasmuch 
as  a  knowledge  of  it,  will  relieve  the  people  of  Athens  of 
two  very  injurious  imputations.  We  refer  to  the  punishment 
of  Miltiades,  and  the  execution  of  Socrates.  Whenever  a 
person  was  prosecuted  before  the  Helicsa  for  a  crime  for 
which  the  law  had  provided  no  specific  punishment,  the  pro- 
secutor always  proposed  a  penalty  in  the  bill  of  indictment. 
If  the  party  accused  was  found  guilty,  it  was  then  proposed 
to  him  to  name  his  own  punishment,  and  between  the  two 
penalties,  that  named  by  the  prosecutor,  and  that  named  by 
the  culprit,  the  Heliaia  was  obliged  to  choose.  No  middle 
course  was  allowed  ;  no  arriving  at  truth  by  means  of  cal- 
culating the  average  opinion  of  the  court.  Thus  when  Mil- 
tiades was  fined  fifty  talents  for  misconduct  in  his  naval 
command,  this  large  penalty  was  the  alternative  proposed 
by  himself,  and  adopted  by  the  court,  in  opposition  to  the 
penalty  of  death  proposed  by  the  prosecutor.  His  case  must 
have  appeared  very  bad  to  himself  and  to  his  friends,  when 
so  heavy  a  penalty  was  suggested  as  the  alternative.  A 
more  melancholy  instance  of  the  operation  of  this  law  was 
exhibited  in  the  case  of  Socrates,  who  being  called  upon  to 
propose  his  own  punishment,  absolutely  refused  to  do  so, 
and  claimed  to  be  honored  rather  than  punished.  Had  he 
named  any  pecuniary  fine,  it  would  doubtless  have  been 
adopted,  for  the  Athenians  were  not  generally  a  blood  thirsty 
people  ;  but  his  obstinacy  left  his  judges  no  alternativcy  and 
he  died. 

Such  are  the  main  features  of  the  Constitution  of  Clis- 
thenes,  which  continued  in  operation,  with  a  constant  ten- 
dency towards  a  perfect  democracy,  for  nearly  a  hundred 
years.  When  the  Athenians  returned  to  their  homes  after 
the  battle  of  Platea,  as  all  parties  had  exhibited  great  zeal  in 
defence  of  their  common  country,  Aristides,  himself  a  Eupa- 
trid,  proposed  that  the  office  of  archon  should  thenceforth 
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be  free  to  all  classes,  and  when  Pericles  appears  in  history, 
that  dignity  was  already  conferred  by  lot. 

The  age  of  Pericles  is  the  epoch  of  the  full  development 
of  the  Athenian  democracy.  The  growing  monster  now 
assumes  a  definite  shape,  and  as  the  State  was  rapidly  ap- 
proaching its  destiny,  now,  too,  she  put  forth  her  fairest  blos- 
soms, and  seemed  perhaps  more  firmly  established  than  ever. 
This  was  the  age  of  the  great  dramatists.  Now  too  lived  So- 
crates ancl  Thucydides,  Plato  and  Xenophon,  (who  by  the 
way  was  a  renegade.)  Now  the  archons  were  chosen  by 
lot,  and,  of  course,  deprived  of  all  power ;  the  polemaroh 
lost  his  military  authority,  and  the  whole  body  reduced  to  be 
nothing  more  than  presidents  of  the  dikasteries  or  judicial 
tribunals.  The  enthusiastic  patriotism  which  during  the 
Persian  invasion  animated  every  class  of  Athenians,  induced 
Aristides  after  the  return  from  Platea,  to  open  the  dignity  to 
all  citizens  without  distinction,  and  thus  the  last  vestige  of 
privilege  was  effaced.  But  inasmuch  as  in  the  operation  of 
the  law,  the  fourth  class  was  practically  excluded,  the  lot 
was  introduced  in  order  to  insure  equality.  The  lot  was 
not,  however,  drawn  indiscriminately.  The  archons  were 
selected  from  candidates  who  had  proposed  themselves,  and 
who  were  subjected  lo  a  previous  scrutiny  (dokimasia)  re- 
specting their  condition,  character  and  fitness  for  the  office. 
As  they  received  no  pay,  and  were  invested  with  very  mo- 
derate powers,  it  is  not  likely  that  either  very  poor,  or  very 
eminent  men,  ever  presented  their  names  to  the  scrutiny. 
They  were  presidents  of  the  dikasteries  or  popular  courts  of 
justice ;  and  these  courts  being  a  leading  feature  of  Peri- 
cles' constitution,  deserve  special  notice. 

Six  thousand  citizens,  annually  selected  by  lot,  were  sworn 
to  discharge  the  office  of  dikasts,  or  as  they  would  now  be 
called,  jurymen.  These  were  distributed  into  ten  pannels  of 
five  hundred  each,  leaving  a  reserve  (talesmen)  of  one  thou- 
sand, to  supply  vacancies,  and  act  on  extraordinary  cases. 
When  a  case  was  brought  before  a  magistrate  for  trial,  he 
selected  a  pannel  by  lot,  summoned  it,  and  acted  as  its  pre- 
sident. Occasionally  more  than  one  pannel  would  be  sum- 
moned ;  and,  in  order  to  insure  their  attendance  every  mem- 
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ber  pres^it  rtoceived  a  stip^id  fmrnliie  public  treasury. 
This  popular  court  assumed  all  jodloial  ftiRctioiis,  and  the 
jwEriadiotioQ  of  the  old  Areopagus  was  restricted  to  cases  of 
inteatioftal  homicide. 

As  every  measure  fiow  adopted  was  done  by  the  popular 
voice,  expedients  were  derised  to  insure  something  like  or- 
der and  consistency  in  the  popular  legislation.  Thus  a  Board 
eif  Commissioners  was  instituted,  whose  office  it  was  to  de- 
fend existing  laws,  (Nomophylakes)  and  whenever  a  citizen 
proposed  the  repeal  of  a  law,  this  board  employed  counsel 
to  resist  the  innovation.  This  proving,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  a  feeble  conservative  barrier,  a  more  efficient  one 
was  found  in  the  indictment  called  the  Graphe  paranom&% 
whereby  the  mover  of  any  law  was  held  respolisible  for  its 
eonsequences,  even  thimgh  it  shouM  receive  the  popular 
sanction.  Any  persrain  might  institute  a  prosecution  against 
him  within  the  year.  If  convicted,  the  law  was  cmnuUed^ 
and  the  miover  puaiahed  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  (i.  e., 
a  choice  being  made  between  the  penalty  proposed  in  the 
indictment  and  the  alternative  offered  by  the  culprit.)  Thie 
indictment  might  also  be  preferred  after  the  expiration  of 
the  year,  but  conviction  in  this  case  effected  only  the  quai^ 
ing  of  the  law,  not  the  punishment  of  the  mover.  In  both 
cases,  however,  and  in  all  cases  of  public  prosecutions,  the 
prosecutor  was  liable  to  a  fine  of  one  thousand  drachms  if 
his  motion  was  not  sustained  by  a  fifth  part  of  the  votes  of 
the  court. 

The  Graphe  paraneimm  will  be  celebrated  as  long  as  Gre- 
cian literature  is  cultivated,  as  to  it  we  owe  those  two  mas- 
ter-pieces of  forensic  eloquence  from  ^sohines  and  Demos* 
theoes,  on  the  impeachment  of  Gtesiphon  by  the  former,  for 
having  uncoi^titutionally  proposed  the  award  of  a  ci  vie 
crown  to  Demosthenes.  As  this  impeachment  was  brought 
on  some  years  after  the  alleged  offence,  it  was  obvious  that 
.£schines  had  no  object  in  view  but  to  discharge  his  malig- 
nity against  his  celebrated  rival.  His  impeachment  was 
not  sustained  by  a  fifth  part  of  the  votes,  and  being  eith^ 
unable,  or  unwilling  to  pay  the  penalty,  he  went  into  exile, 
and  opened  a  school  at  Rhodes,   where  he  is  said  to  have 
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paid  his  ranarkable  eomplimeot  to  the  speeoh  by  which  bk 
great  antagottisi;  had  foiled  him.  Posterity  «will  never  regvet 
tbe  Graphe  paranomon^  as  it  has  itiraished  us  with  two  mafik 
ter-piec68  df  eloqucmce)  yaluable  not  only  as  rhetorical  «oin- 
positioos,  but  as  contiainiQg  antheiktic  accounts  by  contem- 
porary witnesses,  of  the  causes  of  the  rise  of  PyUp^  and  the 
utter  subTersion  of  the  Greciaii  Statea 

Having  thus  briefly  noticed  the  more  prominent  fei^uret 
of  the  twt>  leading  States  of  Greece,  a  rapid  glance  at  the 
fait  of  Athens  may  not  be  usninstructiye,  as  it  Gdiows  boW 
the  same  democracy,  which  in  its  in£wcy  is  powerful  f(Mr 
good,  contains  within  itself  the  elementa  of  defitmetiou. 

Tbe  i^venteeuth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  was  the 
epoch  at  which  culminated  the  fortunes  of  Alcibilides,  A 
relative  of  Perides,  a  man  celebrated  for  the  versatility  of 
his  genius,  and  his  unprincipled  ambitioci.  With  an  appre» 
ciatioQ  of  philosophy  so  keen  that  Socrates  delighted  in  his 
intimacy,  he  could  deign  to  enjoy  the  society  of  all  the 
swaggering  blades  and  roystering  youths,  who  would  be 
likely  to  flourish  in  a  great  city  like  Athens.  He  was  not 
only  at  home,  but  a  leader  in  every  society,  and  though 
young,  and  not  even  then  undistinguished  as  a  soldier,  he 
panted  after  the  glory  of  effecting  a  brilliant  conquest,  whielk 
would  at  once  double  the  resources  of  Athens^  and  insure 
her  a  more  triumphant  negemony  than  she  had  ever  yet  en* 
joyed.  He  proposed  an  expedition  against  Syracuse.  This 
proposal  was  warmly  opposed  by  Niciafi  and  the  other  GrOi- 
nerals,  who  considered  it  little  short  of  madness,  but  the  pei> 
suasive  eloquence  of  Alcibiades  carried  the  measure,  aikd  he 
and  Nicias,  and  Lamacbus,  were  appointed  the  Generals  to 
conduct  the  expedition.  Nicias  unwilling  to  retire  into  private 
life,  unwisely  accepted  the  commission ;  but)  as  a  last  re- 
sort,  endeavoured  to  dissuade  the  Athenians  from  tbe  project 
by  his  extravagant  estimate  of  its  cost.  His  most  extrava- 
gant demands  were  eagerly  granted,  and  no  further  excuse 
for  delay  presenting  itself,  preparations  for  the  ill-fated  ex- 
pedition were  forthwith  commenced. 

From  time  immemorial  the  city  of  Athens  had  been  or- 
namented with  Herman,  or  statues  of  the  God  Hermes,  which. 
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placed  originally  from  motives  of  religions  reverence,  and 
still  held  in  superstitions  traditional  veneration,  never  exhi- 
bited any  other  appearance  than  that  which  they  bore  when 
art  was  in  its  infancy.  They  were  made  of  marble,  of  the 
common  stature  of  a  man  ;  the  upper  part  was  cut  into  a 
head,  face,  neck  and  bust ;  the  lower  part  was  left  as  a  qua- 
drangular pillar,  broad  at  the  base,  without  arms,  body  or  legs, 
but  with  the  significant  marks  of  the  male  sex  in  front.  Old 
popular  superstition  had  consecrated  these  figures  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Athenians,  and  to  mutilate  one,  was  to  inflict 
a  shock  on  the  moral  feelings  of  the  people,  which  no  wise 
man  would  voluntarily  undertake  to  do. 

Alcibiades  was  the  soul  of  every  company  of  which  he 
formed  a  part.  At  a  prayer  meeting  he  would  have  stirred 
up  the  most  devout  by  the  exuberance  of  his  spiritual  out- 
pourings. At  a  convivial  meeting  he  would,  by  his  gay  and 
sparkling  humor,  have  prevented  any  cloud  from  darkening, 
for  a  moment,  the  hilarity  of  the  assembly  ;  and,  at  the  end 
of  the  frolic,  none  would  have  outstripped  him  in  dexterity 
in  transposing  sign  boards,  tearing  ofi*  door-knockers,  leading 
off*  charivari  serenades,  or  in  any  of  those  gay,  and  intellec- 
tual amusements,  by  which  the  ingenious  youth  of  cities 
bring  their  festivities  to  a  close.  One  morning,  when  the 
preparations  for  the  Syracusan  expedition  were  nearly  com- 
pleted, the  Athenians  were  horror-stricken  by  the  discovery 
that  every  statue  of  Hermes  had  been  mutilated  during  the 
preceding  night.  Great  consternation  prevailed  throughout 
the  city ;  immense  rewards  were  offered  for  the  discovery  of 
the  perpetrators  of  the  sacrilege.  Every  eflfort  was  made  to 
bring  the  offenders  to  light,  for  the  crime  was  regarded  not 
only  as  ominous  of  the  fate  of  the  expedition,  which  was 
now  ready,  but  as  indicative  of  a  conspiracy  for  effecting  a 
revolution  which  was  aimed  against  the  democracy. 

Some  servants  who  had  been  waiting  on  the  drunken  fro- 
lics of  their  masters,  gave  information  of  the  mutilation  by 
those  young  persons  of  some  other  statues,  and  further  re- 
ported that  in  their  frolics  they  had  impiously  violated  the  sa- 
cred mysteries  of  Ceres,  by  a  mock  celebration  of  them  in 
certain  private  houses.    This  was  a  sacrilege  as  damning 
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ail  the  mutilation  of  the  HermsB,  and  in  this  charge  Alci- 
biades  was  implicated.  He  indignantly  denied  the  charge 
and  demanded  a  trial ;  he  urged  upon  the  Athenians,  the 
impropriety  of  sending  out  for  their  general  a  man  over 
whom  a  capital  trial  was  impending,  and  earnestly  entreated 
that  he  might  be  brought  to  trial  without  delay,  and  if  found 
guilty  made  to  die.  But  the  extent  of  his  popularity  defea- 
ted these  most  reasonable  arguments.  The  people  were 
unwilling  to  proceed  capitally  against  their  favourite,  and 
his  secret  enemies  hoped  to  proceed  more  securely  against 
him  at  their  own  opportunity.  No  trial  was  held  and  the 
expedition  departed. 

If  any  man  could  have  succeeded  in  this  enterprize,  it  was 
Alcibiades.  His  genius  had  planned  it ;  his  enthusiasm  had 
made  it  popular.  His  associates  were  old  and  experienced 
generals,  who,  satisfied  with  laurels  already  won,  were  not 
disposed  to  risk  their  loss  in  a  doubtful,  if  not  dangerous  en- 
terprize.  They  were  cautious,  and  as  the  result  proved,  let 
slip  many  a  golden  opportunity,  which  a  younger  and  less 
experienced,  but  an  enthusiastic  soldier,  would  have  seized 
and  carried  triumphantly.  But  no  sooner  was  the  fleet  out 
of  the  harbour  of  Athens,  than  the  enemies  of  Alcibiades 
began  the  work  of  detraction.  The  popular  favourite  was 
insidiously  assailed  in  every  way.  The  fickle  populace  lis- 
tened to  the  charges,  and  before  the  expedition  reached  Sy- 
racuse, the  leader  and  soul  of  the  enterprize  was  recalled  to 
stand  a  trial  in  which  his  life  was  involved. 

Alcibiades  retired  from  the  army,  but  did  not  go  home. 
Escaping  from  the  Commissioners,  he  made  his  way  to  Spar- 
ta, and  instantly  directing  against  his  country  that  genius 
which  she  would  not  permit  to  serve  her,  taught  the  Spartan 
dolts  how  to  efiectually  beleaguer  Athens,  by  establishing  a 
fortress  at  Decelia. 

Decelia  is  not  above  a  dozen  miles  from  Athens,  and  the 
erection  of  a  fortress  there,  which  the  Spartans  had  never 
thought  of  before,  placed  Athens,  as  it  were,  under  the  guns 
of  her  enemy  ;  the  only  hope  was  now  with  the  army  under 
Nicias.  Had  he  retired  from  Sicily,  Athens  might  have  been 
saved.    But  a  sense  of  duty  impelled  him  to  persevere  in 
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an  effort  winch  he  had  considered  kopelesB  upon  the  firit. 
The  result  is  known.  The  invaders  were  besieg«d  in  th^ 
eamp,  and  in  a  desperate  effort  to  make  their  escape  were 
defeated,  their  officers  murdered,  and  the  whole  army  sold 
into  slarery. 

With  t^  catastrophe  of  Syracuse  expired  the  glory  of 
Athens^  Henceforth  she  lived  in  memory  alone.  A  few 
brilHant  flashes  blazed  out  fVom  time  to  time,  but  the  most 
Imlliant,  and  that  which  boded  most  hope  to  the  republiei 
the  victory  rf  ArginussB,  was  rewarded  by  the  judicial  mur- 
der of  the  generals  who  gained  it.  Thus  did  popular  mad* 
ness  urge  forward  a  dangerous  expedition  ;  popular  fickle- 
ness recalled  from  its  command  the  only  man  who  could 
insure  success ;  and,  finally,  popular  superstition  and  pop«- 
Icur  brutality  punished  with  death  the  victorious  Generals^ 
who  prevented  by  a  storm  at  sea,  dared  not  endanger  the 
living  by  an  attempt  to  pay  the  customary,  but  unavailing 
honours  to  the  dead* 

After  Themistocles  had  been  ostracised,  having  been 
charged  by  the  LacedeBMmians  with  participation  in  the  trea* 
son  of  Pausanias,  be  fled  from  Greece,  and  took  refuge  at 
the  Gourt  of  Persia,  proudly  claiming  hospitality  on  the 
ground  that  having  done  the  Persians  more  harm  than  any 
other  man,  he  was  capable  of  doing  them  more  good.  This 
celebrated  letter  has  been  sui^vosed  to  convey  an  intimation 
of  treachery ;  this,  however  is  only  by  implication  ;  at  any 
rate  he  was  never  guilty  of  any  overt  act  of  treason  against 
his  country.  The  ostracised  Aristides  co-operated  cordially 
with  his  personal  enemy  in  resisting  the  invaders  of  their 
country.  In  the  palmy  days  of  the  republic  no  Athenian 
ever  forget  his  love  to  his  country.  Honoured  at  home,  or 
an  exile,  his  heart  was  ever  Athenian.  But  when  the  re- 
public had  ripened  into  a  democracy,  public  spirit  was  no 
longer  the  same  ;  and  the  moment  Aristides  lost  the  favour 
of  his  citizens,  he  raised  a  parricidal  arm  against  his  coun- 
try, and  laid  her  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  her  enemy. 

The  history  of  the  world  appears  to  indicate,  that  in  the 
divine  economy,  nations,  like  individuals,  have  their  ap- 
pointed course,  and  that  after  finishing  dieir  v^rk  they 
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must   die.    At  thte  lapse  of  tiine»  what  boots  k,  whether 
tiie  career  of  Athens,  and  of  Sparta,  have  been  a  eeo^ 
tury  or  two  longer  or  shorten    That  which  last  departed  is  so 
remote  from  us  that,  the  epoch  of  the  other  seems  remored 
by  little  more  than  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.    The  Spartan 
oligarchy  dragged  on  a  sluggish  existence  of  six  hundred 
years;  the  Athenian  republic  eiijoyed  a  career  of  barely 
two  centuries.    If  mere  length  of  time  be  the  thing  to  be 
desired^  Sparta  is  to  be  commended  beyond  her  rival.    But 
if  to  live  so  as  truly  to  enjoy  life,  to  be  great,  glorious  and 
happy,  be  the  object  of  existence,  then  is  the  career  of  Ath- 
ens more  to  be,  desired.     Spartan  life  was  low,  sensual, 
savage,  x\thenian  life,  elegant,  refined  glorious.     In  Sparta, 
rugged  fidelity  and  unimpeachable  courage  are  the  highest 
attributes  of  character.     These  qualities  existed  in  Athens, 
adorned  with  every  charm  that  could  render  them  attractive. 
Selfish  Sparta,  provided  herself  were  secure,  cared  little 
for  the  liberties  of  Greece,  Athens  laboured  incessantly  to 
infuse   into   the  common   country   a  sense   of  nationality. 
Among  the  few  names  of  Sparta  which  history  has  conse- 
crated, are  Lycurgus,  the  founder  of  their  pcdity ;  Leonidas, 
the  martyr  at  Thermopylae  ;  Pausanias,  the  General  at  Pla- 
tea;  and,  Brasidas,   the   hero  of  the  Peloponnesian   war. 
Against  the  name  of  Lycurgus,  Athens  might  inscribe  those 
of  Solon,  Clisthenes  and  Pericles.    Against  that  of  Leoni- 
das,  surely  Miltiades,  at  Marathon,  may  be  justly  opposed. 
Against  that  of  Pausanias,  though  numerous  Athenians  may 
be  mentioned,  we  prefer  to  write  that  of  Alcibiades,  who 
was  his  equal  as  a  soldier,  and  his  superior  as  a  traitor.   Bra^ 
sidas  had  his  equals  in  a  host  of  Athenian  Generals.    And 
what  names  can  Sparta  produce  to  rival  those  of  Aristides 
and  Themistocles,  of  Socrates  and  Demosthenes  7    Ncme. 
The  only  unquestionably  great  man  known  in  the  annals  of 
Sparta  was  Brasidas,  and  he,  unfortunately,  distinguished 
himself  in  civil  wars,  and  is  indebted  for  his  fame  to  the  pen 
of  his  enemy,  tiie  Athenian  Thucydides.    And  when  we 
Leave  the  field  of  active  life,  and  examine  the  productions 
of  the  intellect,  the  works  of  art,  of  thought,  the  monuments 
of  the  understanding,  the  history  of  Sparta  is  a  blank. 
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Athens  saccumbed  to  the  power  of  Sparta,  after  she  had 
given  examples  of  the  highest  development  of  public  and 
private  virtue.  She  fell,  and  Sparta  trampled  on  all  that  she 
held  dearest.  But  the  day  of  retribution  was  not  far  dis- 
tant ;  if  her  haughty  adversary  continues  to  hold  a  place  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  she  owes  it  to  the  living  pens  of 
her  humbled  rival.  The  strength  of  the  brute  perishes  with 
his  life,  but  the  spirit  of  the  man  enjoys  an  immortality  of 
youth.  '  F.  A.  P. 


Art.  VII. — What  Movbs  the  Table  ? 
"  Table-Moving  Eocplainedy^'^  by  **  Vivian,'*  in  the  London 

Leader. 
Report  on  Table  Moving^  in  the  London  Medical  Times 

and  Gazette.' 
Letter  of  Professor  Faraday  to  the  Editor  of  the  London 

Times. 
Professor  Faraday  en  Table  Moving^  from  the  London 

AthensBum. 

When  Archimedes  exclaimed  '*  give  me  a  fulcrum  and  I 
will  move  the  world,"  his  mind  was  wholly  intent  upon  ma- 
chines and  mechanical  contrivances.  He  was  not  soaring 
in  the  cloud-land  of  metaphysical  speculation,  but  standing 
upon  teiTafirma^  hurling  immense  stones  from  his  engines,  or 
superintending  the  operation  of  his  cranes,  as  they  snatched 
up  the  enemy's  ships  from  the  water  as  easily  as  their  long- 
legged  name-sakes  snatch  up  from  the  same  element  the 
finny  tribe.  He  was — although  he  would  have  opened  his 
eyes  at  being  told  so — a  Baconian  philosopher.  He  argued 
from  experience.  He  proceeded  from  the  known  to  the  un- 
known. Profoundly  versed  in  mathematical  and  mechanical 
sciences,  and  proud  of  the  feats  which  through  their  assist- 
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ance  he  had  performed,  he  seemed  to  think  that  there  was 
scarcely  any  limit  to  their  application,  except  the  trifling 
circumstance  of  our  being  confined  to  this  petty  orb.  But, 
fortunately,  the  philosopher  held  down  by  the  inexorable  law 
of  gravitation  could  not  fly  oflf  at  a  tangent — could  not 
reach  the  desiderated  rwor^  from  whence  "to  fright  (or 
shake)  the  world  from  its  propriety."  We  say  fortunately, 
on  Sir  Isaac's  account ;  for  how  in  the  face  of  such  a  fact 
could  he  ever  have  established  his  theory  of  universal  gra- 
vitation ?  Or  how  could  he  ever  have  framed  his  chronology, 
if  the  precesion  of  the  equinoxes  had  been  violently  dis- 
turbed by  a  shove  from  the  philosopher's  lever.  Well,  al- 
though neither  Archimedes,  nor  any  mathematician  since  his 
time,  has  ever  found  the  fulcrum  through  which  to  move 
the  material  world,  yet  has  there  ever  been  a  fulcrum, 
steady,  reliable,  immoveable,  from  which  the  intellectual 
and  moral  world  has  been,  and  ever  will  be  moved  by  thou- 
sands of  operators  far  feebler  than  Archimedes.  That  ful- 
crum is  Human  Credulity.  The  applied  lever  is,  alas  !  too 
often  cbarlitanism  and  imposture.  Had  Archimedes  boldly 
asserted  "  I  can  move  the  world,"  and  asked  with  an  air  of 
confidence  **•  do  you  not  feel  the  motion  I" — the  chances  are 
a  thousand  to  one  that  people  would  have  begun  to  think 
that  they  did  feel  a  sort  of  tremulous  movement — many 
would  have  positively  averred  that  the  earth  did  somehow 
quiver  in  a  most  surprising  manner.  But  whenever  a  real 
philosopher  advances  a  proposition,  he  does  it  so  cautiously 
and  diffidently — in  a  word  so  philosophically — that  the  mass 
of  people  pay  little  attention  to  what  he  says.  Besides,  he 
appeals  to  their  reason — calls  upon  them  to  examine  and 
compare — to  think.  Now  Coleridge  has  very  well  said  that 
most  men  would  sooner  be  torn  asunder  by  wild  horses  than 
submit  to  so  racking  a  mental  operation.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, after  all,  so  very  surprising  that  the  real  philosopher  is 
contemned  and  neglected,  while  the  bold  and  bare-faced  jug- 
gler, the  cheat  and  impostor,  have  always  a  mighty  follow- 
ing— a  credulous  crowd,  a-gape,  admiring  wondering — ready 
to  believe  what  their  leader  so  confidently  asserts,  partly 
because  he  asserts  it  so  confidently,  and  partly  because,  as  a 
31 
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foregone  conclusion,  tbey  are  not  required  to  examine  or  rea- 
son about  it.  When  scientific  men  of  a  past  generation  first 
announced  in  the  most  cautious,  and,  as  events  soon  proved, 
most  unexaggerated  terms,  their  belief  that  carriages  might 
be  propelled  without  horses,  and  at  a  rate  of  ten,  or  even 
fifteen  miles  an  hour,  they  were  laughed  to  scorn  as  dream- 
ers and  theorists.  In  vain  they  appealed  to  experiments — 
eourted  examination — ofiered  to  show  that  what  they  ad- 
vanced was  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  well  known  and 
established  laws  of  nature.  They  either  could  not  get  a 
hearing,  or  were  listened  to  with  civil  contempt^  as  poor, 
half-crazed  enthusiasts.  And  yet,  at  this  very  time,  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  believed  that  an  old  bed-ridden  hag 
could  fly  through  the  air  astride  of  a  broom-stick — pass  into 
locked  chambers  through  the  key-hole — and  give  her  neigh- 
bour's cattle  the  murrain,  and  his  children  convulsions  by  a 
glance  of  her  eye.  And  such  has  ever  been  the  history  of 
the  slow  progress  of  truth  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  almost 
limitless  capacity  of  human  credulity  on  the  other. 

Besides,  there  is  a  love  of  the  mysterious  and  the  marvel- 
lous no  doubt,  which  is  innate  in  the  human  mind— a  sort  of 
unconscious  assertion,  perhaps,  on  its  part,  of  its  spiritual 
nature  and  spiritual  aspirations.  It  instinctively  turns  from 
^  the  sphere  of  the  logical  understanding" — ^to  use  the  tech- 
nical language  of  metaphysicians — the  objective,  the  sensu- 
Ms,  the  actual — to  lose  itself  in  the  ideal,  the  boundless,  the 
^  unexploi'ed.  Here  it  may  revel,  without  control,  in  the  in- 
dulgence of  its  dreams  and  its  fancies ;  may  speculate  and 
authorize  ;  demolish  and  construct  systems ;  and,  by  ingeni- 
ously seleeting  its  own  tests,  prove  or  disprove  the  truth  of 
almost  any  thing  it  has  a  mind  to.  And  if  this  has  been  the 
ease  with  those  who  call  themselves  par  excellence  philo- 
sophical thinkers — and  we  think  no  one  will  deny  it  who  has 
ever  locked  into  even  a  few  of  the  various  Psycological  and 
Theological  systems  which  have  been  spun  out  of  the  rest- 
less brains  of  men — how  much  more  must  the  unthinking^ 
undisciplined,  untrained  minds  of  the  masses  be  prone  to 
embrace  wild  and  extravagant  notions  on  subjects  out  e£ 
the  range  of  their  daily  experience.    The  history  of  every 
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age  is  filled  with  instances  sometimes  ludioroasy  oflener  la- 
mentable of  popular  folly  or  madness,  the  result  of  popular 
credulity.  But  the  present  time  seems  most  fruitful  of  them. 
Almost  every  year  produces  some  new  one.  Mesmerism, 
Electro-Biology,  Millerism,  (which,  clumsily  enough,  from 
its  very  assumption,  assigned  a  limit  to  its  own  existence 
and  is  now  defanct.)  Mormonism,  have  all  had  a  very  suc- 
cessful run.  But  "Spiritual  Rappings"  and  "Table-Tip- 
ping," twin-sisters ;  the  youngest  born  of  Human  Credulity, 
begotten  by  Imposture,  but  delivered,  nursed  and  reared  by 
Weakness,  Ignorance  and  Folly«  seem  likely  to  drive  all  ti* 
val  humbugs  from  the  stage  of  public  attention.  About 
'•  Spiritual  Rappings,"  We  have  not  the  patience  to  say  more 
than  a  few  words.  We  cannot  dismiss  it  with  a  jest  when 
it  is  daily  producing  consequences  so  horrible — ^hypochon- 
driacism,  madness  and  suicide.  We  cannot  gravely  discuss 
a  subject  so  revolting  to  every  dear  and  holy  sentiment  of 
our  nature.  That  any  one  we  have  loved,  esteemed  or  re-  ^ 
spected  on  earth,  should  obey  the  summons  of  such  vulgar, 
illiterate  creatures,  for  instance,  as  those  Fox  women — spend 
hours  in  their  back  parlour  pushing  about  their  chairs,  or 
making  unintelligible  thumps  upon  their  tables,  is,  we  con- 
fess, to  our  minds  a  sort  of  impropriety,  or  rather  indecency, 
of  which  scarcely  an^hing  could  convince  us — and  surely 
not  the  hap-hazard,  blind,  hit-or-miss  replies  which  the  Py- 
thoness interprets  to  her  visitors  at  a  dollar  per  head.  Nei- 
ther can  we  reconcile  it  with  our  ideas  of  a  just,  wise  and 
benignant  Deity,  that  he  should  allow  his  human  creatures 
to  be  perplexed,  distressed  and  crazed  by  communications  . 
from  the  spirit- world,  which,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  have 
never  tended  to  advance  his  glory,  to  further  truth,  or  pro- 
mote the  happiness  of  men.  But  we  are  wasting  serious 
words  upon  a  subject  unworthy  of  serious  attention,  and 
concerning  which  we  would  not  have  said  this  much,  were  it 
not  for  the  melancholy  fact  that  it  has  already  exercised  a 
baneful  influence  upon  many  even  of  the  educated  and  cul- 
tivated. We  are  content  to  leave  the  matter  to  time  and 
common  sense,  assured  that  it  must  sooner  or  later  share  the 
fate  of  its  great  prototype  humbug,  the  Cocklane  Ghost. 
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Perhaps  it  may  amuse  our  readers  to  recall  to  their  memo- 
ries Horace  Walpole's  account  of  his  visit  to  this  specimen 
of  the  Spirit  Rappings  some  ninety  years  ago. 

''  I  could  send  you  volumes  on  the  ghoet,  and  I  believe  if  I  were  to 
stay  a  little,  I  might  send  ita  life^  dedicated  to  my  Lord  Dartmouth,  by 
the  ordinary  of  Newgate,  ita  two  great  patrons.     A  drunken  parish 
derk  set  it  on  foot  out  of  revenge,  the  Methodists  have  adopted  it,  and 
the  whole  town  of  London  think   of  nothing  else.    Elizabeth  Canning 
and  the  Rabbit-woman  were  modest  impostors  in  comparison  of  this, 
which  goes  on  without  saving  the  least  appearances.    The  Archbishop, 
who  would  not  suffer  the  Minor  to  be  acted  in  ridicule  of  the  Metho- 
dists, permits  this  farce  to  be  played  every  night,  and  I  shall  not  be 
surprised  if  they  perform  in  the  great  hall  at  Lambeth.    I  went  to 
hear  it,  for  it  is  not  an  apparition^  but  an  audition.     We  set  out  from 
the  opera,  changed  our  clothes  at  Northumberland  House,  the  Duke  of 
York,  Lady  Northumberland,  Lady  Mary  Coke,  Lord  Hertford,  and  I, 
all  in  one  hackney  coach,  and  drove  to  the  spot ;  it  rained  torrents ;  yet 
the  lane  was  fuU  of  mob,  and  the  house  so  full  we  conld  not  get  in ;  at 
last  they  discovered  it  was  the  Duke  of  York,  and  the  company  squeezed 
themselves  into  one  another^s  pockets  to  make  room  for  us.     The  house 
which  is  borrowed,  and  to  which  the  ghost  has  adjourned,  is  wretchedly 
small  and  miserable ;  when  we  opened  the  chamber,  in  which  were  fifty 
people^  with  no  light  but  one  tallow  candle  at  the  end,  we  tumbled  over 
the  bed  of  the  child  to  whom  the  ghost  comes,  and  whom  they  are 
murdering  in  such  insufferable  heat  and  stench.    At  the  top  of  the 
room  are  ropes  to  dry  clothes.    I  asked  if  we  were  to  have  rope  dan- 
cing between  the  acta  ?     We  had  nothing;  they  told  us,  as  they  would 
at  a  puppet-show,  that  it  would  not  come  that  night  till  seven  in  the 
morning,  that  is,  when  there  are  only  'prentices  and  old  women.     We 
stayed,  however,  till  half  an  hour  after  one.    The  Methodists  have 
promised  their  contributions ;  provisions  are  sent  in  like  forage,  and  all 
the  taverns  and  ale-houses  in  the  neighbourhood  make  fortunes.     The 
most  diverting  part  is  to  hear  people  wondering  when  it  will  he  found 
out — as  if  there  was  anything  to  find  out — as  if  the  actors  would  make 
their  noises  when  they  can   be   discovered." —  WalpoUe  Letters,  VoL 
IV,,  p.  204.. 

With  reference  to  '*  Table- Tipping,**  which  the  amateurs 
who  dabble  in  it  vehemently  protest  is  a  very  different  af- 
fair from  "  Spirit  Rappings,"  (although  they  will  interrogate 
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the  mahogany  as  if  it  were  a  sentient  a  prophesying,  nay  I 
an  omniscient  spirit,)  we  have  recently  met  with  so  thorough 
and  satisfactory  an  explanation  of  it,  by  a  writer  in  an  Eng- 
lish newspaper,  (the  London  Leader,)  that  we  have  penned 
these  pages  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  laying  it  before  our 
readers,  in  the  hope  that  with  the  majority  of  reasonable 
people  it  will  set  the  matter  at  rest  for  ever.  Without  fur- 
ther prelude,  we  will  let  the  writer  (whose  nom  de  plume  is 
*'  Vivian,")  propound  his  theory  of  Table-Moving. 

^  The  fact  that  if  three  or  more  persons  stand  round  a  small  table, 
with  their  bauds  resting  on  it,  each  little  finger  touching  that  of  the 
hand  belonging  to  a  neighbour,  after  a  lapse  of  about  ten  or  fifteen  mi* 
nutes,  the  table  will  commence  a  slow  circular  movement,  which  be* 
oomes  rapidly  accelerated,  and  forces  the  persons  to  follow  it — ^this  fact, 
we  say,  is  indisputable. 

^  But  what  does  this  fact  imply  ?  What  is  the  explanation  of  the 
seeming  marvel  ?  Have  we  here  the  revelation  of  a  new  agency,  or  is 
the  fact  referrible  to  well-known  agencies  ?  The  question  is  not  with- 
out its  importance ;  not  only  from  the  interest  now  following  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  eminence  of  the  names  which  countenance  the  absurd 
theories  thrown  off  in  explanation,  but  also  from  the  light  which  it  may 
shed  on  many  very  delicate  questions  of  organic  action  and  of  popular 
credulity.  It  is  high  time  that  those  who  pretend  to  lead  opinion, 
through  the  press,  should  rigorously  examine  this  matter,  when  a  jour- 
nal like  the  Literary  Gazette,  which  has  high  scientific  pretensions,  can 
print,  without  disavowal,  an  article  by  one  of  its  contributors,  wherein 
the  following  passage  occurs.  Alluding  to  the  men  who  have  borne 
public  testimony  to  the  fact,  the  writer  remarks : — 

"'  These  gentlemen  are  not  gullible  fools  easily  imposed  on ;  and  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  for  one  moment  that  they  would  deliberately  tell 
falsehoods  for  the  sake  of  imposing  on  the  public.  We  have  then  the 
established  fact,  that  the  electricity  from  the  human  body  can,  so  to 
speak,  animate  inanimate  substances,  and  give  life,  and  it  may  almost  be 
said  intelligence,  to  inert  wood.  This  is  evidently  one  of  those  *  things 
not  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy,'  of  which  the  poet  spoke.  The  spe- 
culations to  which  it  has  given  rise  are  very  curious.  Some  people  will 
have  it  that  it  is  nothing  less  than  a  marked  advance  towards  the  dis- 
covery of  the  great  and  mysterious  secret  of  what  composes  human  life, 
or  at  least  that  it  is  the  opening  of  a  wider  and  nobler  field  of  himian 
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knowledge  than  any  now  possessecl ;  whilst  others  opine  that  it  is  a 
sort  of  unconscious  magic,  and  hence  they  assume  that  the  art  of  the 
Baptista  Portas  and  the  Michael  Scotts  was  not  only  no  imposture,  as 
our  aneestors  and  ourselves  have  sagely  decided,  but  the  greatest  of  all 
arts — the  most  wonderful  of  all  sciences.  So  convinced  is  one  of  the 
principal  daily  papers  that  something  extraordinarily  great  is  destined 
to  flow  from  this  magnetism,  or  magic,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  that  it 
has  resolved  to  set  apart  a  certain  portion  of  its  space  daily  to  records 
of  what  may  be  done  in  it' 

"  Very  instructive,  and  not  a  little  amusing,  is  it  to  note,  in  the  fore- 
going passage,  the  almost  universal  tendency  to  confound  £Eiets  with 
inferences.  The  fact  observed  is,  that  tables  move  ;  the  mferenee  that 
it  IB  moved  by  ^  electricity,'  is  supposed  to  be  *  established'  by  the  &et, 
and  away  the  theorist  flies  into  the  '  immense  inane'  of  speculation. 

^  Cautious  thinkers  will  cry,  *  not  so  fast  I  All  that  is  at  present  ea^ 
tablished  is  the  simple  fact  of  a  table  (or  a  Aat,  for  both  objects  are  in 
fJEivour,)  moving  when  a  chain  is  formed  by  persons  round  it.  When 
we  come  to  interrogate  the  meaning  of  this  fiidi,  we  shall  require  some- 
thing more  thftn  the  rash  assertion  of  '  electrieity' — a  world  always 
dragged  in  to  cloak  ignorance,  and  always  more  used  by  those  entirely 
ignorant  of  electricity,  than  by  those  acquainted  with  some  of  its  pro- 
perties.' " 

With  many  people  **  electricity"  seenjs  to  be  the  open 
sememe  to  every  mystery,  from  the  theory  of  life  to  that  of 
table-moving.  The  writer,  whom  we  are  quoting  justly, 
says  that  it  is  a  word  oftcner  in  the  mouths  of  "  those  entirely 
"  ignorant  of  electricity"  than  of  "  those  stcquainted  with 
some  of  its  properties."  By  way  of  illustration,  we  may 
mention  that  Humboldt,  who  has  profoundly  studied  electri- 
city and  magnetism,  and  whose  researches  have  thrown 
great  light  upon  the  latter  subject  particularly,  has  pro- 
nounced that  neither  electricity  nor  magnetism  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  table  moving — and  he  evidently  eonsiders 
the  whole  matter,  as  Mr.  Thackeray  would  say,  "  a  dreary 
and  monotonous  humbug."  His  explanation  as  well  as  Ara- 
go's,  seems  to  be  very  much  the  same  as  **  Vivian's"  At 
least,  we  may  fairly  infer  so,  from  various  brief  and  imper- 
fect notices  which  we  have  met  with  in  the  foreign  corres- 
pondence of  some  of  our  leading  American  journals.     Of  M . 
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Arago's  opinion  more  by  and  by.    Let  us  retitme  the  thread 
of  **  VivianV  remarks : — 

"  The  table  moves.  It  may  be  moved  by  spirits ;  it  may  be  moved 
by  electricity ;  it  may  be  moved  by  the  oneonscioiis  muscular  action  of 
persons  forming  t)»e  chain  round  it  Here  are  three  explanations,  not 
to  suggest  more,  which  the  investigator  may  severally  examine. 

"1.  SpiriU.  Table-moving  issued  out  of  spirit-rapping.  Indeed 
we  may  daim  the  first  article  published  io  this  jornal  as  the  origin ;  for 
it  was  owing  to  the  translation  of  that  article  in  Germany,  and  the  sen- 
sation there  excited  by  it,  that  Dr.  Andree  first  commenced  his  experi- 
ments of  table-moving ;  from  Germany  it  spread  rapidly  to  Paris  and 
London.  Those  who  believe  in  the  spirit-rappings,  vrill  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  assigning  a  cause  to  the  table-movings;  but  for  more  cautious 
thinkers  there  will  be  these  difficulties ; — First,  the  existence  of  the  spi- 
rits requires  proof;  secondly,  i^eir presence  requires  some  more  definite 
proof  than  lies  in  an  assumption.  Indeed,  it  should  be  stated  here,  to 
exonerate  the  sensible  people  who  occupy  themselves  with  the  new 
phenomenon,  that  table  moving  has  no  necessary  connexion  with  spirit- 
rapping,  and  is  investigated  by  hundreds  who  are  folly  aware  of  the  ig- 
noble imposture  practised  under  the  title  of  spiritual  manifestations.  As 
we  are  of  the  latter,  we  may  dismiss  this  first  explanation  without  for- 
ther  discussion. 

^  Electricity.  This  is  more  plausible,  and  entraps  all  but  those  ao- 
customed  to  scientific  analysis.  But  we  are  bound  to  call  attention  to 
the  following  points : — First,  there  is  absolutely  no  proof  whatever  of 
the  existence  of  the  current  of  electricity  passing  from  human  beings  to 
the  table ;  it  is  a  pure  assumption,  made  to  overarch  the  chasm  of  ig- 
norance. Secondly,  although  what  is  called  nerve-force  has  maay  stri- 
king analogies  with  electricity,  yet  every  well-informed  physiologist 
knows  that  the  identity  of  the  two  forces,  far  fix>m  being  proven,  is,  in 
the  present  state  of  science,  to  be  rejected.  Thus  you  have  to  prove 
the  existence  of  the  very  ayent  you  assume,  and  then  having  proved  it, 
you  have  to  prove  that  its  mode  of  operation  is  that  which  you  assume  I 
For,  granting  that  nerve-force  t^  electricity,  we  have  still  to  learn  that 
this  electricity  passes  in  a  stream  from  our  fingers  to  the  table ;  we  have 
still  to  learn  that  electricity,  when  it  passes  into  a  table  or  a  hat,  makes 
that  table  or  that  hat  gyrate.  These  are  difficulties  which  will  prevent 
the  scientific  mind  from  accepting  electrical  agency.  At  present  the 
question  stands  thus : — The  table  moves ;  by  no  known  laws  of  electri- 
city or  physiology  can  this  movement  be  explained  as  electrical ;  and  to 
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•uppoee  Uiat  the  movement  itself  is  the  proof^  is  to  indulge  in  the  most 
▼icious  circular  reasoning,  by  which  an  assumption  is  made  to  demon- 
strate the  yaliditj  of  the  assumption." 

Any  body  who  has  ever  seen  the  commonest  experiments 
with  an  electrical  machine,  is  aware  tbat  you  cannot 
"charge"  any  substance  with  electricity  unless  you  first 
**  insulate**  it.  One  standing  upon  the  floor,  may  grasp  the 
nobs  of  the  machine  from  whence  the  stream  of  electricity 
is  flowing,  and  feel  no  sensation  when  touched  by  another 
person  not  in  contact  with  the  machine.  But  let  him  insu- 
late himself  by  standing  upon  a  glass  stool,  and  he  will  feel 
his  hair  at  once  begin  to  rise,  and  when  touched  will  experi- 
ence quite  a  sharp,  pricking  sensation  at  the  point  of  con- 
tact, just  at,  or  rather  a  little  before  the  moment  of  contact, 
accompanied  with  a  distinct  spark.  So  when  one  receives 
a  shock  from  an  electrical  jar,  it  is  simply  in  consequence  of 
his  establishing  a  connection  between  the  insulated  surface 
of  tin-foil,  within  the  jar  which  has  been  charged  (like  the 
man  on  the  glass  stool,)  with  positive  electricity,  and  the 
surface  of  foil  which  coats  the  ouside  of  the  jar,  which  has 
(by  induction  as  it  is  called,)  been  charged  with  negative 
electricity.  The  touching  the  nob  of  the  jar,  which  commu- 
nicates with  the  interior,  with  one  hand,  while  we  touch  the 
outside  of  the  jar  with  the  other,  established  the  connection, 
and  the  sudden  restoration  of  the  equilibrium  produces  "the 
shock."  Now  it  is  very  amusing  to  see  the  gravity  with 
which  people  will  sit  around  a  table,  not  insulated^  but  rest- 
ing upon  the  floor  like  themselves,  and  proceed  "  to  charge 
it  with  electricity.^  Still  more  amusing  is  it  to  hear  Susan 
say  to  Jane — *'  O,  Jane,  don't  let  your  sleeve  touch  the  table, 
it  carries  off*  the  electricity  /"  The  sleeve  (ot  silk)  being 
one  of  the  worst  conductors,  or,  more  properly,  one  of  the 
best  non-conductors  of  electricity  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted— while  the  dear  little  palms  and  taper  fingers,  are 
admirable  conductors,  and  communicate,  through  the  body, 
directly  with  the  floor !  These  are  pressed  closely,  firmly — 
aye  !  even  until  the  finger  nails  are  whit^^  sometimes,  although 
the  innocent  creatures,  we  know,  are  perfectly  unconscious 
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of  it,  upon  the  hard  mahogany.  Ah  !  We  always  feel  our 
skepticism  shaken  when  we  see  that  show  of  fair  hands 
brought  out  in  strong  relief  by  the  dark  and  polished  back 
ground.  Do  you  not  feel  an  "  electric  thrill"  at  the  most 
casual  touch  of  those  rosy-tipped  digits  ?  Reader  did  you 
never  have  the  happiness  of  sitting  at  a  small  table  (they 
always  say  **  the  smaller  the  better,**)  between  two  of  these 
fairy  electrical  machines,  with  a  sweet,  tiny  little  finger  im- 
prisoned under  each  of  yours  "  so  as  to  complete  the  circle  ?" 
Did  you  not  feel  conscious  of  a  decided  electric  current  ?  If 
not,  we  have  only  to  say  that  your  humble  servant  and  your- 
self are  difierently  constituted — or,  as  the  **  Rappers"  express 
it,  of  "  difierent  spheres."  We  believe  it  has  generally  been 
found  that  the  '*  table-tipping"  succeeds  best  when  ladies 
are  the  operators.  May  not  the  "  hard  wood"  of  the  table 
be  "  stirred,"  even  to  dancing,  like  a  whirling  dervish,  under 
the  wooing  pressure  of  the  soft,  warm,  caressing  palms,  just 
as  the  "  Talking  Oak"  was  thrilled  to  the  core  by  Olivia's 
kisses  ? 

**  Her  kisses  were  so  close  and  kind, 

That,  trust  me  od  my  word, 
Hard  wood  I  am  and  wrinkled  rind. 

But  yet  my  sap  was  stirr'd : 

And  even  into  my  inmost  ring 

A  pleasure  I  discem'd. 
Like  those  blind  motions  of  the  Spring, 

That  show  the  year  is  turned." 

At  any  rate  is  not  such  an  explanation  quite  as  satisfac- 
tory, and  much  more  poetical  and  graceful  than  *'  electricity," 
which,  after  all,  turns  out  to  be  something  entirely  different 
from  any  electricity  which  Ben  Franklin  experimented  upon? 
But  there  is  an  electrical  attraction  about  this  phase  of  the 
subject — a  facination  in  the  pursuit  of  this  modern  palmis' 
try — which  has  seduced  us  into  a  digression,  which,  we  fear, 
some  of  our  readers  will  consider  somewhat  flippant  and  in- 
decorous. Let  us  return  to  "  Vivian,"  and  follow  him  through 
his  third,  and,  as  he  believes,  true  and  entire  explanation  of 
the  phenomenon  of  table  locomotion. 
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^S.  UneoMei&us  muscular  action,  laatead  of  im|»roTCiii  ^Bpiiita' 
md  qaeBti(mable  'deotricity/  it  would  seem  nK»re  iwfcural  to  tiy  tho 
aimpier  explaoatioD  of  unoonscioiiB  muscailar  action,  did  we  not  know 
that  in  such  cases  the  simple  explanation  is  always  the  last  to  be 
thought  ot  Appetite  fcur  the  marvellous  will  not  be  appeased  by  com- 
jnon  places  I  Let  us,  howeyer,  inquire  a  littie  more  closely  into  this 
said  muscular  action,  and  see  if  we  cannot,  by  the  aid  of  known  laws, 
explain  all  the  phenomena. 

^  In  standing  or  sitting  round  a  table  for  many  minutes,  with  the 
hands  lightiy  resting  on  it,  and  the  mind  eagerly  expectant^  the  fatigue 
of  the  muscles  causes  you  to  rest  with  your  weight  on  one  leg,  if  stand- 
ing ;  on  one  side,  if  sitting  ;  and  this  gives  a  stress  to  the  table  (unless 
you  are  very  vigilant,)  which  may  cause  it  slightly  to  move ;  no  sooner 
does  the  movement  begin,  than  all  the  expectant  circle,  now  gratified  at 
the  result,  unconsciously  aid  in  the  movement,  (in  a  way  hereafter  to  be 
explained,)  and  thus,  although  no  one  is  conscious  of  effort,  but  fencies 
the  table  moves  without  his  co-operation,  yet,  in  fact,  all,  or  most  of  the 
persons  forming  the  chain,  do  really  coH>perate  in  moving  it 

^  We  must  beg  that  no  captious  verbal  criticism  be  applied  to  this 
explanation  of  the  process ;  we  are  aiming  at  an  intelligible  explanatioii, 
and  hope,  in  succeeding  remarks,  to  clear  up  every  point  involved.  The 
reader  must  bear  in  mind,  that  expectation  of  the  result  is  necessary, 
otherwise  the  table  will  not  move.  Those  who  adopt  the  magnetic  hy- 
pothesis, explain  the  necessity  of  this  condition,  (as  the  mesmerists  ex- 
plain fiailures,)  by  saying  that  *  scepticism  destroys  the  influence."  Tru- 
ly it  does  so ;  because  the  muscular  action  which  produces  the  move- 
ment in  obedience  to  what  is  called  an  ^  expectant  atiention,'  will  not  be 
brought  into  play  unless  expectation  be  there.* 

•  We  have  been  kindly  furnished  by  a  friend  witii  a  copy  of  the  London  **  Me- 
dical Times  and  Gazette,"  of  June  11th,  containing  **  a  Report  on  Table-Mo- 
Tingi"  from  which  we  extract  the  following  remarks : — **  It  is  well  known  that  tftie 
movements  of  the  human  body  may  be  divided  into  voluntary  and  tfivo/iMUry. 
The  actions  of  walking,  of  playing  musical  instruments,  etc.,  are  instances  of  the 
first ;  those  of  circalation  and  digestion  are  examples  of  the  second.  But  there  is 
also  a  class  of  actions  conprising  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  motion,  which  are 
certainly  not  under  the  control  of  the  wUl^  but  which,  nevertheless,  are  directed  by 
the  emotions  or  the  idea$.  Thus  the  somnambulist  walks  in  obeditaice  to  some 
mental  impulse,  while  the  will  is  dormant ;  and  the  person  who  dreams,  often  ex- 
ecutes movements  in  which  the  will  has  no  part,  but  which  are  excited  by  ideas  or 
emotions.  Again,  although  the  will  has  no  control  over  the  action  of  the  heart 
and  arteries,  yet  the  ideas  and  emotions  exercise  a  distinct  influence  upon  those  or^ 
gans;  and  when  attention  is  directed  to  their  puiiations  in  nervous  person  >  the 
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^Scep^cism,  however,  is  a  word  of  loose  MgnifieatioD.  There  are  two 
classes  of  sceptics.  There  is  the  class  of  men  who  are,  it  is  true,  per- 
fectly incredulous  with  respect  to  the  faet^  but  as  perfectly  credulous 
with  respect  to  the  inference  ;  they  approach  the  table  with  laughter,  or 
with  an  emphatic  declaration  of  ^  It^s  all  humbug ;'  yet  no  sooner  does 
the  table  move,  and  they  believe  in  the  honesty  of  those  moving  tt» 
than  their  incredulity  is  suddenly  changed  to  a  credulity  as  rash !  They 
doubted  the  £EU)t;  no  sooner  is  the  ii&ct  proved,  than  they  no  longer 
doubt  the  infereooe !  But  the  scientific  sceptic,  knowing  where  lies  the 
source  of  most  £Edlades,  is  willing  enough  to  believe  the  fact ;  he  is 
only  sceptical  of  the  immature  hypothesis  suggested  to  o^plain  the  fact 
It  is  thus  that  spirit-rappngs  convert  the  incredulous*  When  some- 
thing is  told  them  wluch  'it  is  impossible  that  the  medium  or  any  one 
present  could  have  known,'  they — forced  to  accept  the  fact — believe 
they  are  forced  to  adopt  the  inference  which  the  impostor  wishes  them 
to  accept ;  but  a  cautious  thinker  would  accept  the  fact,  and  examine 
closely  the  inference.  He  would  say, '  it  is  true  I  have  been  told  such 
and  such  things ;  but  does  it,  therefere,  follow  that  they  were  told  me 
by  departed  spirits  ?    May  there  not  be  some  juggle  in  it  V 

'^  We  dwell  on  this  distinction  between  scepticism  of  facia  a&d  scepti- 
dsm  of  inferences,  because  it  is  important,  and  because  men  commonly 
fency  they  are  bringing  strong  evidence  in  support  of  their  opinions, 
when  they  preface  it  by  saying,  '  I  assure  you  I  approached  this  subject 
as  complete  a  sceptic  as  you  can  be ;  I  thought  it  a  monstrous  humbug; 
I  laughed  at  the  idea;  but  I  was  forced  to  own  the  truth  at  last,'  If 
you  interrelate  these  sceptics,  you  will  find  that  they  all  imagine  the 
fact  proves  the  hypothesis — as  if  no  other  hypothesis  would  ex[^lain  the 
fectr 

Thoi;e  who  will  not  admit  that  there  is  a  profound  and 
wonderful  mystery  about  "table-tipping,"  are  constantly 
asked,  **  well  how  do  you  account  for  it  ?  The  table  moves. 
We  all  say  we  are  not  pushing  it — although  when  we  feel  it 
move  we  follow  the  motion — what  else  can  it  be  but  "electri- 
city ?"  And  then  the  enthusiastic  believers  confidently  af- 
firm that  it  is  impossible  to  move  the  table  merely  by  the 

movemeots  have  been  accelerated,  or  retarded,  or  have  become  intermitteDt.  In 
the  case  of  table-turniDg,  the  ideas  are  coDcentrated  upon  the  expected  moyement, 
^  and  the  mascular  apparatus  of  the  fingers  obeys,  unconsciously  to  the  experimen- 
ter, the  dominant  impression  in  the  mind."  The  writer  says,  *<  the  term  ideo-motm 
may  very  properly  express  the  action  in  qnestion." 
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strength  of  ones  fingers.  In  vain  you  may  whirl  the  table 
about  by  a  voluntary  effort  of  the  muscles — they  don*t  see 
any  thing  in  those  motions  like  the  electric  gyrations.  O 
no !  They  are  entirely  different !  But  we  will  not  again 
interrupt  "  Vivian." 

**  The  explanation  of  '  table-moving'  we  have  from  the  first  suggested, 
has  been  this  week  strengthened  by  a  reprint  in  the  Journal  Des  De- 
bats,  of  an  article  written  twenty  years  ago  by  M.  Chevreul,  the  cele- 
brated chemist,  an  analysis  of  which  had  already  been  given  by  Longet, 
in  his  **  Traits  de  Physiologic."    We  will  reproduce  its  leading  points. 

^  In  1833,  Paris  was  amused  by  the  oscillations  of  a  pendulum,  as 
recently  London  was  by  the  oscillations  of  gold  rings  under  the  preten- 
ded magnetoscope  of  Mr.  Rutter.  *  Electricity,'  of  course,  was  the 
explanation  of  the  following  fact: — ^If  an  iron  ring  were  suspended  by 
a  thread  over  mercury,  and  held  there  by  the  right  hand,  it  began  to 
oscillate;  on  introducing  some  other  suhstance  hetween  the  mercury 
and  the  suspended  ring,  the  oscillations  ceased^  to  recommence  with  the 
withdrawal  of  the  foreign  suhstance.  But  Chevreul  showed  that  this 
was  the  result  of  insensible  muscular  action,  by  various  experiments,  of 
which  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  on  supporting  his  arm  by  a  wooden  rest, 
the  oscillations  decreased  in  proportion  as  the  wooden  rest  approached 
the  wrist,  and  disappeared  when  placed  under  the  fingers  which  held  the 
thread.  The  curious  part  of  his  experiment,  however,  was  this.  He 
£uicied  that  while  his  eyes  followed  the  oscillations  of  the  pendulum,  he 
detected  in  himself  a  disposition  or  tendency  to  movement^  which,  per- 
fectly involuntary,  was  always  the  more  satisfied  the  larger  the  oscilla- 
tions were ;  but,  on  bandaging  his  eyes,  the  oscillations  rapidly  ceasedj 
and  then  the  interposition  of  foreign  substances  between  the  mercury  and 
the  pendulum  exercised  no  sort  of  influence  on  the  oscillation  !  His  in- 
terpretation of  the  phenomena  is  simple  and  satisfactory.  In  holding 
the  pendulum,  an  insensible  muscular  movement  of  the  arm  set  the 
pendulum  slightly  oscillating,  and  when  once  the  oscillation  commenced 
they  were  augmented  by  the  influence  exercised  by  vision,  which  caused 
him  to  assume  that  '  tendency  to  movement'  before  mentioned ;  this 
tendency,  however,  is  so  delicate,  and  so  unconscious,  that  the  mere 
thought  of  arresting  it  does  arrest  it.  The  two  necessary  conditions  for 
a  successful  result  he  found  to  be — 1st.  A  belief  that  the  pendulum  will 
move  of  itself  without  ^luscular  aid.  2d.  To  see  the  oscillations,  which 
become  greater  by  the  influence  of  vision  in  directing  the  muscles. 

"We  should  be  glad,  if  space  permitted,  to  cite  examples  of  this  ui^ 
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conscious  tendance  au  movement  referred  to  by  M.  Chevreul ;  but  eyery 
one  will  remember  how,  in  fixing  attention  on  a  moving  object,  we  in^ 
ToluDtarily  lean  in  the  direction  of  the  movement ;  and  many  have, 
doubtless,  amused  themselves  with  the  experiment  of  suspending  a 
book  by  means  of  a  key,  and  willing  the  book  to  turn  in  a  particular 
direction— an  experiment  we  have  proved  over  and  over  again  to  depend 
on  the  muscular  action  induced  by  *  expectant  attention.'*  The  reader 
is  referred  to  Dr.  Carpenter's  *  Human  Physiology,'  fourth  edition,  923 
sq.,  for  interesting  matter  we  have  no  room  here  to  reproduce. 

'^  With  the  light  thus  afiorded,  let  us  examine  the  phenomena  of  hat^ 
moving  and  table-moving;  and  in  relating  our  own  experiences  we 
shall  attempt  to  give  the  rationale.  In  perfect  conformity  with  what 
has  been  said  of  *  expectant  attention,'  or  *  faith,'  for  a  successful  result, 
we  have  to  declare  that,  although  the  table  has  moved  in  our  presence^ 
it  has  never  moved  when  we  formed  a  link  of  the  chain,  although  we 
were  really  waiting  with  strong  desire  to  analyze  the  sensations  which 
accompany  the  phenomenon.  The  objection  that  we  are  '  anti-magnet- 
ic', and  that  our  scepticism  produce  a  '  cross-current,'  is  too  frivolous  for 
refutation.  The  main  reason  of  the  failure  has  been  the  knowledge  of 
our  scepticism  on  the  part  of  the  others,  and  their  want  of  full  convic- 
tion that  it  will  succeed  with  us ;  another  reason  is  this — we  have 
placed  them  on  their  guard  against  the  sources  of  fallacy,  and  told  them 
how  they  moved  the  table  unconsciously. 

"  A  negative  result  cannot,  we  are  aware,  determine  this  question. — 
But  we  have  positive  results  to  offer.  One  evening,  two  believers — an 
indifferent  person  and  the  "  terrible  sceptic"  who  writes  this — stood 
round  a  table,  with  hands  lightly  resting  on  a  hat.  After  about  twelve 
minutes  the  sceptic's  hands  were  trembling  slightly  from  tension  of  the 
muscles,  and  his  legs  becoming  fatigued,  he  rested  the  main  weight  of 
his  body  on  the  right  leg.  Presently  the  hat  began  to  move.  We  all 
asked  each  other,  *  Are  you  moving  it?'  and  received  a  consdentious 
negative ;  nevertheless,  the  hat  continued  moving,  with  occasional  pau- 

*  **  Let  four  or  five  persons  place  their  distributed  fingers  upon  some  surface, 
and  retain  their  position  for  a  few  minutes,  unrelieved  by  change  ;  let  there  be  an 
expectation  of  some  possible  result^  and  there  will  soon  be  perceived  a  tingling  in 
ihe  skin,  along  the  course  of  the  muscles,  and  a  degree  of  tension,  which,  without 
volition  altogether,  eventuates  in  reflex,  or,  as  it  would  be  styled  in  common  lan- 
guage, involuntary  action.  In  table-moving  there  need  not  be  any  voluntary 
movement,  for  muscular  tension  provoked  by  irritation,  sensation,  emotion,  or 
fixed  attention,  will  produce  sufficient  action  to  accomplish  the  expected  result." — 
JReport  in  Medical  Times  already  quoted. 
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see.  The  idea  occurred  to  the  sceptic  that,  as  the  hat  was  moving  in 
the  direction  in  which  he  leaned,  perhaps  the  sUght  siresi  so  produced 
might  cause  the  moTing :  to  test  this,  he  changed  from  right  to  left  leg. 
The  hat  stopped ;  presently  it  resumed  its  motion,  but  this  time  from 
left  to  right — t.  e.  the  reverse  way  I  He  was  still  perfectly  unconscious 
of  any  effort  to  move  the  hat,  althou^  he  felt  convinced  it  was  occa- 
sion by  the  slight  stress  of  his  body :  he  suddenly  stood  erect  on  both 
I^,  and  the  motion  ceased.    It  never  moved  again  durii^  that  evening. 

"  At  the  house  of  a  gentleman  who  has  made  frequent  experiments^ 
and  who  for  a  fortnight  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  electrical  theory,  but 
whose  confidence  became  shaken  by  the  suggestion  of  certain  doubts, 
the  *'  sceptic^  stood  with  five  other  persons  round  a  table  which  moved 
with  extreme  facifity  on  a  pivot  This  time  we  waited  five-and-iorty 
minutes  without  the  slightest  result ;  yet  the  five  persons  had  been  em- 
inently successful  on  all  previous  occasions  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes. 
Whence  failure  ?  Because  we  were  all  on  our  guard.  We  determined 
to  remain  entirely .poMtve;  to  stand  erect  on  both  legs;  to  watch  our 
sensations ;  to  be  vigilant  in  neither  aiding  nor  preventing  the  move- 
ment. Yet  these  very  persons,  on  the  day  before,  had  made  the  table 
move  with  considerable  velocity  in  the  direction  any  one  willed  it:  Uie 
will  of  the  one  person,  and  the  expectant  attention  of  the  others,  pro- 
dudng  a  result  impossible  in  the  sceptical  passive  state  of  mind.* 

"  We  now  ask,  whether  the  phenomenon  of  table-moving  is  not  more 
probable  when  classed  with  known  phenomena  of  ttneonseious  muscular 
action  following  expectant  attention,  than  when  classed  with  'mysteries' 
and  *'  magic  V  Of  electrical  action,  in  this  sense,  we  have  no  proo^  no 
evidence,  no  analogies ;  of  muscular  action  we  have  abundant  analogies. 

"  That  all  believers  will  renounce  their  belief,  and  accept  this  explan- 
ation, we  do  not  expect  After  the  stolid  mass  of  credulity  which  re- 
sisted our  exposure  of  the  trick  on  which  spirit-rapping  depends — after 
the  perverse  ingenuity  of  the  arguments  brought  forward  in  reply  to 
that  exposure — we  can  have  little  hope  that  the  foregoing  explanation 
will  find  much  favour.  But  if  our  exposition  has  been  intelligible,  it 
will  make  every  watchful  investigator  capable  of  testing  its  truth.'* 

Scientific  men,  especially  the  medical  profession,  are  often 

*  **  It  (the  table)  is  moved  more  easily  by  females  than  by  males,  because,  io  the 
former,  the  muscles  are  more  mobile,  the  will  leas  strong,  the  emotions  more  acate, 
the  ideas  more  viyid.  It  is  said,  that  young  persons  succeed  better  than  persona 
advanced  in  years — a  fact  which  may  be  readily  explained  upon  the  same  princi- 
ples."— Rep,  in  Medical  Times, 
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aecused  of  wilfully  and  blindly  refosing  to  give  credence  to 
or  even  investigate  new  and  startling  phenomena^  Tbey  are 
sometimes  supposed  by  the  vulgar  to  be  opposed  to  new  the- 
ories, inventions,  remedies,  &c.  simply  on  the  selfish  princi- 
ple of  not  wishing  their  monopoly  interfered  with— of  not 
desiring  their  gains  to  be  curtailed  by  outside  competitors. 
Hence  the  believers  in  magnetism  lifted  up  their  voices  and 
cried  aloud  with  bitter  indignation  at  the  narrow  prejudices 
and  stubborn  incredulity  of  the  M .  D's.  They  regarded  their 
opposition  as  the  result  of  either  a  mercenary  spirit  or  a  self- 
sufficient  and  dogmatical  one.  But  with  reference  to  table 
tipping,  surely  the  savans  and  doctors  can  have  no  interest 
in  the  suppressio  veri.  Is  it  not  more  reasonable,  therefore, 
if  people  are  unwilling  or  incompetent  to  investigate  the 
matter  thoroughly  for  themselves,  to  accept  the  explanation 
of  those  who  are  specially  qualified  to  decide  upon  it,  rather 
than  of  those  whose  explanation  is  really  no  explanation  at 
all— of  those  who  exhibit  the  most  profound  ignorance  of 
the  very  agent  which  they  so  complacently  assume  to  be  the 
motive  influence  ? 

Since  writing  the  above  we  have  read  Professor  Faraday*8 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Times,*  which  is  so  admirable 
that  we  cannot  refrain  from  laying  it  before  our  readers. — 
His  ingenious  contrivance  and  careful  and  minute  investiga- 
tion still  further  establish  his  reputation  as  the  Prince  of 
Manipulators  and  Experimenters.  We  would  call  special 
attention  to  the  last  sentence  of  the  Professor's  communica- 
tion, which  we  have  taken  the  liberty  of  italicizing. 

"  Sir — I  have  recently  been  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  table 
turning.  I  should  be  sorry  that  you  should  suppose  I  thought  this  ne- 
cessary on  my  own  account,  for  my  conclusion  respecting  its  nature  was 
soon  arrived  at,  and  is  not  changed ;  but  I  have  been  so  often  misquo- 
ted, and  applications  to  me  for  an  opinion  are  so  numerous,  that  I  hoped, 

*  We  regret  that  onr  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  give  Prof.  Faradajr'B  more  detail- 
ed and  elaborate  accoont  of  the  method  pursaed  and  the  resolts  obtained  in  the  in- 
TBStigalion  of  this  aabjeot.  Our  readers  will  find  a  republication  of  it  in  the  Nation- 
al Intelligenoer  of  Jnlj  16tfa.  Other  of  our  papers,  no  doubt^have  published  or 
will  publish  this  very  ingenious,  investing  and  satisfactory  aoconat. 
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if  I  enabled  myself  by  experiment  to  give  a  strong  one,  you  would  con- 
sent to  convey  it  to  all  persons  interested  in  the  matter.  The  effect  pro- 
duced by  table  turners  has  been  referred  to  electricity,  to  magnetism,  to 
attraction,  to  some  unknown  or  hitherto  unrecognized  physical  power 
able  to  efifect  inanimate  bodies — to  the  revolution  of  the  earth,  and  even 
to  diabolical  or  supernatural  agency.  The  natural  philosopher  can  in- 
vestigate all  these  supposed  causes  but  the  last;  that  must,  to  him,  be 
too  much  connected  with  credulity  or  superstition  to  require  any  atten- 
tion on  his  part  The  investigation  would  be  too  long  in  description  to 
obtain  a  place  in  your  columns.  I  therefore  purpose  asking  admission 
for  that  into  the  Athenaeum  of  next  Saturday,  and  propose  here  to  give 
the  general  result.  Believing  that  the  first  cause  assigned,  namely,  a 
quasi  involuntary  muscular  action  (for  the  effect  is  with  many  subject  to 
the  wish  and  will)  was  the  true  cause,  the  first  point  was  to  prevent  the 
mind  of  the  turner  having  an  undue  influence  over  the  effects  produced 
in  relation  to  the  nature  of  the  substances  employed.  A  bundle  of 
plates,  consisting  of  sand-paper,  mill-board,  glue,  glass,  plastic  clay,  tin- 
foil, care-board,  gutta  percha,  vulcanized  caoutchouc,  wood,  and  resinous 
cement,  was  therefore  made  up  and  tied  together,  and  being  placed  on 
a  table,  under  the  hand  of  a  turner,  did  not  prevent  the  transmission  of 
the  power ;  the  table  turned  or  moved  exactly  as  if  the  bundle  had  been 
away,  to  the  full  satisfaction  of  all  present.  The  experiment  was  re- 
peated, with  various  substances  and  persons,  and  at  various  times,  vnth 
constant  success,  and  henceforth  no  objection  could  be  taken  to  the  use 
of  these  substances  in  the  construction  of  the  apparatus.  The  next 
point  was  to  determine  the  place  and  source  of  motion — L  e.  whether 
the  table  moved  the  hand,  or  the  hand  moved  the  table ;  and  for  this 
purpose  indicators  were  constructed.  One  of  these  consisted  of  a  light 
lever,  having  its  fulcrum  on  the  table,  its  short  arm  attached  to  a  pin 
fixed  on  a  card-board,  which  could  slip  on  the  surface  of  the  table,  and 
its  long  arm  projecting  as  an  index  of  motion.  It  is  evident  that  if  the 
experimenter  willed  the  table  to  move  towards  the  left,  and  it  did  so 
move  before  the  hands,  placed  at  the  time  on  the  card-board,  then  the 
index  would  move  to  the  left  also,  the  fulcrum  going  with  the  table.  If 
the  hands  involuntarily  moved  to  the  left  without  the  table,  the  index 
would  go  towards  the  right ;  and,  if  neither  table  nor  hands  moved,  the 
index  would  itself  remain  immoveable.  The  result  was,  that  when  the 
parties  saw  the  index  it  remained  very  steady ;  when  it  was  hidden 
from  them,  or  they  looked  away  from  it,  it  wavered  about,  though  they 
believed  that  they  always  pressed  directiy  downwards ;  and  when  the 
table  did  not  move,  there  was  still  a  resultant  of  hand  force  in  the  di- 
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rectioD  in  which  it  was  wished  the  table  should  move,  which,  however, 
was  exercised  quite  unwittingly  by  the  party  operating.  This  resultant 
it  is  which,  in  the  course  of  the  wuting  time,  while  fingers  and  hands 
become  stiff,  numb,  and  insensible  by  continual  pressure,  grows  up  to 
an  amount  sufficient  to  move  the  table  or  the  substance  pressed  upon.      . 

"  But  the  most  valuable  effect  of  this  test  apparatus,  (which  was  after       ^ 
wards  made  more  perfect  and  independent  of  the  table,)  is  the  correc- 
tive power  it  possesses  over  the  mind  of  the  table-turner.    As  soon  as 
the  index  is  placed  before  the  most  earnest,  and  they  perceive — as  in 
my  presence  they  have  always  done — that  it  tells  truly  whether  they 
are  pressing  downwards  only  or  obliquely,  then  all  effects  of  table  turn- 
ing cease,  even  though  the  parties  persevere,  earnestly  desiring  motion 
till  they  become  weary  and  worn  out    No  prompting  or  checking  of 
the  hands  is  needed — the  power  is  gone ;  and  this  only  because  the 
parties  are  made  conscious  of  what  they  are  really  doing  mechanically, 
and  so  are  unable,  unwittingly  to  deceive  themselves.    I  know  that 
some  may  say  that  it  is  the  card-board  next  the  fingers  which  moves 
first,  and  that  it  both  drags  the  table  and  also  the  table-turner  with  it.. 
All  I  have  to  reply  is  that  the  card-board  may  in  practice  be  reduced  to 
a  thin  sheet  of  paper  weighing  only  a  few  grains  or  to  a  piece  of  gold- 
boater^s  skin,  or  even  the  end  of  the  lever,  and  (in  principle)  to  the  very 
cuticle  of  the  fingers  itself.    Then  the  results  that  follow  are  too  absurd 
to  be  admitted ;  the  table  becomes  an  incumbrance,  and  a  person  hold^ 
ing  out  the  fingers  in  the  air,  either  naked  or  tipped  with  gold-beatter*8 
skin  or  card-board,  ought  to  be  drawn  about  the  room,  &c.  but  I  refrain 
from  considering  imaginary,  yet  consequent  results  which  have  nothing 
philosophical  or  real  in  them.    I  have  been  happy  thus  far  in  meetiog^ 
with  the  most  honorable  and  candid  though  most  sanguine  persons,  and 
I  believe  the  mental  check  which  I  propose  will  be  available  in  the  hands 
of  all  who  desire  truly  to  investigate  the  philosophy  of  the  subject,  and, 
being  content  to  resign  expectation,  wish  only  to  be  led  by  the  facts  and 
the  truth  of  nature.    As  I  am  unable,  even  at  present,  to  answer  all  the 
letters  that  come  to  me  regarding  this  matter,  perhaps  you  will  allow 
me  to  prevent  any  increase  by  saying  that  my  apparatus  may  be  seen 
at  the  shop  of  the  philosophical  instrument  maker — Newman,  122  Be- 
gent-street 

"  Permit  me  to  say,  before  concluding,  that  I  have  been  greatly  start- 
ed by  the  revelation  which  this  purely  physical  subject  has  made  of  the 
condition  of  the  public  mind.  No  doubt  there  are  many  persons  who  '  , 
have  formed  a  right  judgment  or  used  a  cautious  reserve,  fc»r  I  know 
several  such,  and  public  communications  have  shown  it  to  be  so ;  but 
32 
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tbeiT  miraber  id  alioost  aa  nothing  ta  th«  great  body  ^o  have  believed 
and  Was  teBtimony,  a«  I  tbink^  m  the  cause  oft  error.  I  do  not  here 
refer  to  the  diAtinctioo  of  thoee  who  agree  with  me  aod  those  wIh>  differ. 
Bj  the  great  body,  I  meaoBuehaa  reject  all  consideration  of  the  equali- 
ty of  cau^e  aod  effect,  who  reference  the  results  to  electricity  and  nuigne- 
tism  ;  yet  know  nolhingof  the  law  of  these  forces;  or  to  attraction — 
yet  show  no  phenomena  of  pure  Aittractive  power;  or  to  the  rotation  of 
theL  earth,  as  if  the  earth  revolved  round  the  1^  of  a  table ;  or  to  some 
unrecognized  phyt>ical  force,  without  inquiring  whether  ihe  known  forces 
are.  not  sufficient ;  or  who  even  refer  them  to  diabolical  or  supernatural 
agency,  rather  than  suspend  their  judgment,  or  acknowledge  to  them- 
selves  that  they  are  not  learned  enough  in  these  matters  to  decide 
on  the  nature  of  the  action.  /  think  the  si^temof  edttcalion  that  could 
lecm  th4  mental  condition  of  the  public  body  in  the  state  in  which  this 
subject  has.  found  it  must  have  been  greatly  deficient  in  some  very  in^ 
portant  principle, 

I  am,  sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

M.  FARADAY. 
Royal  Institution,  June  28^ 

It  was  runiored  some  tim^  ago  that  Prof,  Henry  of  th« 
ScuithsoQiaa  IiiHtitute,  was  engaged  in  an  inve^'tigation  of 
tWs  matter,  with  a  view  to  the  publication  of  an  elaborate 
report.  We  are  infornned  by  a  lady  that  she  reoently  ques- 
tioned the  Professor,  in  Washington,  as  to  the  conclusion  at 
which  he  had  arrived.  He  laughingly  replied  that  it  was  an 
empty  humbug — that  there  was  nothing  in  it — or  words  to 
that  effect.  Now  here  we  have  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
four  distinguished  philosophers  of  the  highest  representation 
and  character — Humboldt  in  Germany — Arago  in  France — 
Faraday  in  England,  and  Henry  in  America — all  declaring 
that  there  is  no  electricity  or  mystery  in  the  matter,  (except 
that  inscrutable  mystery,  the  wonderful  power  which  the 
Imagination  has  over  Human  Credulity,)  and  that  it  is  en- 
tirely explicable  by  the  recognized  laws  of  physical  and 
human  nature.  Having  referred  to  the  opinion  of  Arago,  it 
may  not  be  uninteresting  to  insert  the  following  account 
-which  has  appeared  in  several  of  the  papers  of  the  day. 

"  Table  Movements. — The  subject  has  been  presented  to  the  French 
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Academy  by  M:  Seguin.  It  has,  however,  found  no  favor  with  the  vet- 
eran philosopher,  M.  Arago,  the  perpetual  Secretary  of  the  Academy,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  statement  made  by  him  at  the  sitting 
of  that  body  on  the  2d  of  May  last : 

"*  After  communicating,  as  was  his  duty,  the  note  of  M.  Seguin,  Nf. 
Arago  referred  to  some  old  experiments  of  M.  Ellicott,  a  clock  maker, 
which  are  printed  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  which  are  explana- 
tory of  these  table  movements.  The  phenomenon,  which  is  mo-^t  ex- 
traordinary and  difficult  of  explanation,  consist  of  the  fact  that  the 
infinitely  small  impulses,  so  to  8|)eak,  communicated  by  the  fingers  to, 
the  wood  composing  the  table,  eventually  result  in  producing  \evy  con- 
siderable motion.  Thus,  says  M.  Arago,  in  the  experiments  of  M.  Elli- 
cot,  two  clocks,  with  pendulums  attached,  in  separate  cases,  were  >us- 
pended  from  a  long  wooden  strip  or  bar  affixed  to  the  wall,  and  at  the 
distance  of  two  English  feet  from  each  other.  The  first  of  these  clucks 
was  set  going  alone,  the  second  remaining  quiet.  After  a  certain  time 
bad  elapsed,  the  second  clock  was  found  to  be  in  motion  by  means  of 
the  imperceptible  vibrations  transmitted  from  the  first  clock  through  the 
medium  of  the  solid  particles  of  the  bodies  on  which  the  two  machines 
rested.  Besides  this,  a  very  singular  circumstance  was  noted,  that  alter 
a  certain  time  the  second  pendulum,  which  was  originally  left  at  rest, 
was  swinging  over  the  widest  arc  its  construction  would  admit — the  first, 
which  was  originally  set  in  motion,  had  come  to  a  state  of  rest.* 

***The  Secretary  remarked  that  he  did  not  propose  to  enlarge  upon 
the  consequences  which  may  be  and  really  are,  drawn  from  the  facta 
here  referred  to,  his  object  being  only  to  show  that  we  are  already,  and 
have  long  since  been,  in  possession  of  a  knowledge  of  the  communica- 
tion of  analogous  movements  to  those  presented  recently  by  the  table- 
tippings,  and  an  explanation  of  which  d9es  not  need  a  recourse  to  any 
mysterious  influences.' " 

No  doubt,  after  reading  the  above,  some  marvel-loving 
"tippeirs"  will  saj%  "well,  but  how  do  you  know  but  what 
this  curious  phenomenon  of  the  clocks  may  he  the  result  of 
^electricity?^  The  electrical  machine  has  brass  about  \\  — 
the  works  of  the  clocks  are  mostly  brass,  er^o^  &c.,  &c.'' 
Quod  est  demonstrandum,  "There  is  a  river  in  Macedon, 
and  there  is  also  moreover  a  river  at  Monmouth." 

But  we  have  already  far  trangressed  the  limits  which  we 
originally  assigned  ourselves.    We  thought  the  explanation 
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by  **  Vivian,**  which  we  have  given  in  extenso,  worthy  of 
preservation  in  a  more  permanent  form  than  the  columns  of 
a  daily  newspaper.  We  believe  many  will  thank  us  for 
having  done  so.  To  many  the  explanation  will  seem  as 
complete  and  satisfactory  as  it  does  to  us.  Many,  too,  who 
have  been  puzzled,  startled,  almost  frightened,*  by  the  ora- 
cles from  the  mahogany  tripod,  by  the  drunken  staggerings 
and  wheelings  of  the  old  tea  table  which  had  stood  quietly 
and  soberly  for  so  many  years  in  the  parlour  corner — who 
have  sometimes  been  tempted  to  exclaim  with  Ferdinand  in 
•*The  Tempest,"  *'May  I  be  bold  to  think  these  spirits?" — 
will,  perhaps,  be  calmed  and  soothed  by  finding  that  a  large 
part  at  least  of  the  mystery  has  been  cleared  up  by  a  tem- 
perate, sensible  and  ingenious  observer.  They  may  thus 
take  confidence  and  believe  that  all  the  foundations  of  our 
knowledge — all  the  hard  earned  treasures  of  philosophy  and 
science — are  not  to  be  suddenly  and  completely  overturned. 
They  may  rest  content  that  if  we  will  only  be  patient,  care- 
ful and  laborious  in  our  search  after  truth — if  we  will  not 
allow  ourselves  to  be  driven  about  by  every  new  wind  and 
wave  of  doctrine,  but  steer  our  course  by  the  compass  of 
reason*  which  God  has  given  us  for  the  very  purpose  of  pre- 
venting our  being  drifted  about  by  every  fantastic  current  of 
imagination — above  all  if  we  will  confide  in  the  wisdom  and 
benignity  of  that  Great  Being  with  whom  the  wisdom  of 

*  We  wonld  respectfully  invite  the  attencion  of  this  class  of  persoos — who  we 
fear  are  more  numerous  and  more  respectable  than  w  generally  supposed — to  the 
following  remarks  in  the  report  of  the  "  Medical  Times  and  Gazeite/'  which  we 
have  already  several  times  quoted. 

*  It  is  wetUcnes*  and  not  strength  of  will  which  readiness  to  assume  these  inrol- 
nntaij  actions  testifies.  The  more  powerful  the  higher  faculties  of  the  miod,  the 
less  quickly  do  the  muscles  act  on  the  impulsion  of  the  ideas  only.  In  men,  where 
the  intellect  is  naturally  stronger,  and  in  adults,  where  it  is  strengthened  by  use,  the 
manifestations  of  ideorooter  acts  are  pressed.  And  we  would  call  attention  to  this 
fact — for  a  practical  purpose,  viz :  with  the  object  of  cautioning  the  public,  through 
our  readers,  against  trying  these  sort  of  experiments  too  often.  It  is  very  certain, 
that  each  trial  renders  the  'table-mover^  more  ready  at  exhibiting  the  required  pbe* 
nomina,  more  under  the  dominion  of  ideas,  and  less  under  the  dominion  of  natural 
will.  Each  trial,  then,  must  we&ken  the  intellectual  powers,  must  make  the  experi- 
menter less  a  man,  and  more  an  instinct-governed  animal.  The  peculiar  state  of 
mind  induced,  ia^oi,  perhaps,  either  hysteria  or  insanity^  but  it  is  akin  to  both." 
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man  is  but  foolishness^ — we  will  finally  reach  the  light  not 
only  upon  this  subject,  but  upon  far  higher  and  more  impor- 
tant ones — and  the  human  race  will  achieve  still  nobler  tri- 
umphs than  it  has  yet  done  in  the  realms  of  matter  and  mind. 
There  is  a  third  and  larger  class  of  people  however  who  are 
as  incapable  of  being  convinced  by  logical  argument  as  they 
are  incapable  of  accurate  and  philosophical  observation. — 
These  will  still  fondly  cling  to  their  "  spirits**  or  their  **  elec- 
tricity." They  are  as  insensible  to  '*  a  train  of  reasoning** 
as  the  sluggish  cattle  upon  the  railroad  path  to  a  train  of 
cars.  '*  Ephraim  is  joined  to  his  idols,  let  him  alone.**  Peo- 
ple of  this  class — and  their  name  is  legion — make  us  almost 
despair  of  the  final  triumph  of  truth.  With  such  persons  in 
view  we  are  sometimes  tempted  to  fold  our  arms  and  ex- 
claim  with  a  famous  wit  and  cynic  of  the  last  century,  "  It 
is  idle  to  endeavour  to  cure  the  world  of  any  folly,  unless  we 
could  cure  it  of  being  foolish.'* 


Art.  VIII. — Locke  Among  the  Moonlings. 

The  celebrated  ^^ Moon  Story  ;*^  its  origin  and  incidents; 
with  a  memoir  of  the  author,  and  an  appendix  contain- 
ing, 1.  An  Authentic  Description  of  the  Moon  ;  2.  A  new 
Theory  of  the  Lunar  Surface  in  relation  to  that  of  the 
Earth.  By  Wm.  N.  Greggs.  New  York:  Bunnell  & 
Price.     1852. 

We  have  placed  at  the  head  of  our  article  the  reprint  of 
a  celebrated  publication,  which  first  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Sun,  in  September,  1835.  It  professed  to  be  an  account 
of  the  **  great  astronomical  discoveries  lately  made  by  Sir 
John  Herschel,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,*'  and  to  be  repub- 
lished from  the  supplement  to  the  Edinburg  Journal  of  Sci- 
ence.   The  excitement  produced  by  the  story  was  immense. 
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iWe  happened  at  the  time  to  l^e  in  New  Haven.  Yale  Col- 
lege w^s  alive  with.staunc^  i$^pportei:s.  The  literati — stu- 
dents and  professors,  doqtor&in  divinity  apd  law — and  all  the 
rest  of  the  reading  cornn^unity,  Ipoked  daily  for  the  arrival 
.pf  the  Ne.v^  Xp'^M  °^**i'  with  unexiKnpled  avidity  apd  inaplieit 
faith.  Have  ,you  se^n  ibe  accounts  of  Sir  John  fHersichel's 
.wonderful  discoveries?  Have  you  read  the  .S;i;n  ?  ^axp 
.you  heard  the  news, of  the  roan  in  tl^e  ^Q(\xi9.  TJJi^e  ,wefe 
the  questions  that  naet  ypu  e^v^y  WshQce.  It  \v^;the  ahs<;frb- 
;ing  topic  of  the  day.  Nobpdy  exp^es^ed  or  ent^rtaii^ed  .a 
doqbt  astp  the  truth  of  the  story. 

The  labours  ofprevjou^s  writers  had  smoothed  the.w^y/qr 
Mr.  LocJte.  There  had  been  an  abundafit  supply  of  fanciful 
,Con3ectures  jespectipg  the  Mppn  from  Dr.  .Dick  £(nd  similar 
authors.  One  believed  it  ^o  be  covered  with  yegetation.-r- 
Anoth^r  thqught  it  contain^  intelligent  creatures,  and  Dr. 
Dick  professed  to  think  that  niode^sof  qpr^mvipication  might 
be  established  with  them  by  enormous  geometrical  figures, 
to  be  constructed  of  stone  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  two 
planets.  The  soil  had  been  thoroughly  ploughed,  harrowed 
and  manured  in  the  nienta}  fields  of  our  wiser  people,  and 
the  seed  of  farmer  Locke  bore  fruit  a  hundred  fold. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Locke  intended  his  narrative  h)  be  a 
grave  ridicule  of  the  school  of  writers  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  and  that  he  w?is  disappointed  ^nd  ej^cessively  an- 
noyed to  find  that  the  most  gullible  public  h£^d  absolutely 
.swallowed  his  satire  without  beiiig  feasible  of  any  one  of  its 
sbarp  points,  and  had  actually  supposed  it  to  ,be  a  smooth 
and  savoury  stoj-y  of  the  wonderful  man  or  men  in  the  moon. 
"^e  can  hardly  credit  the  disapj^oint^ment  ascribed  tpthe  au- 
thor. If  he  intended  his  account  to  be  taken  as  a  s^^tire  on 
the  wishy  washy,  half  sentiment,  half  reasoning,  with  a 
tinge  of  the  fanciful,  philosophy  of  Dr.  Dick,  he  did  notniake 
the  ridicule  sufficiently  pbvious.  To  one  standing  where  the 
{author  did,  and  knowing  what  be  knew,  the  intention  may 
^.ave  been  manifest  enough.  But  it  was  not  so  to  any  class 
of  his  readers.  The  literary  and  scientific  seemed  to  regard 
the  great  astronomical  discoveries  as  a  thing  in  which  they 
had  some  sort  of  right  of  property,  and  saw  nothing  bu 
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what  was  admirable  about  tbem,  and  the  love  of  the  mar- 
vellous made  all  other  parties  devour  the  story  with  unex- 
atnining  eagerness. 

Even  the  persons  who  were  not  cfecetved  for  a  moment, 
failed  to  see  the  intended  satire  on  the  platitudes  of  the  Dick 
school.  The  celebrated  Arago  defiounced  the  account  at 
once  before  the  Academy,  as  an  unjustifiable  and  unpardon- 
able attack  on  his  illustrious  friend  Sir  John  Herschel,  and 
although  the  members  decided  that  the  elaborate  burlesque 
was  not  to  be  considered  a  malicious  attack  on  the  distin- 
guished astronomer,  yet  they  appeared  perfectly  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  real  object  of  the  satire.  Mr.  Locke  should  have 
4one  something  to  put  the  clue  in  the  hand  of  his  reader. — 
He  should  have  given  the  key  note  to  the  performance  be 
was  about  to  execute.  He  should  have  connected  the  par- 
ties ridiculed,  in  some  way  or  other,  with  the  ridicule.  As 
it  is,  if  he  really  meant  his  narrative  as  a  satire,  and  was 
innocent  of  all  design  to  have  it  mistaken  for  something  else, 
be  bad  reason  to  be  mortified  at  the  result,  as  he  was  very 
much  in  the  condition  of  the  painter  ^ivbo,  having  elaborately 
drawn  an  ass,  should  have  the  mortification  to  see  every 
spectator  mistake  it  for  a  horse. 

Whatever  Mr.  Locke  may  have  intended  in  the  Way  of 
ridicule,  he  certainly  had  no  reason  for  the  astonishment  he 
is  said  to  have  exhibited,  at  having  his  satire  received  by 
the  multitude  as  a  veracious  history.  Did  he  never  hear  of 
the  old  woman  at  Deptford  who  declared  that  she  was  well 
acquainted  with  Capt.  Lemuel  Gulliver,  knew  the  vessel  he 
sailed  in,  his  wife  and  children,  and  had  seen  the  presents 
which  he  brought  home  for  them  in  his  various  voyagesfrom 
strange  countries?  Are  not  the  Knight  of  La  Mancha,  and 
Sancho  Panza,  and  his  ass,  and  his  proverbs,  and  ail  his  say- 
ings and  doings,  real  existences  to  all  the  world,  as  much  so 
as  Julius  CoBsar  and  his  laconic  despatch  7  If  Defoe  had 
any  squinting  to  a  political  satire,  in  bis  story  of  Crusoe, 
would  any  reader  think  of  it  for  a  moment  ?  Would  it  tiis- 
turb  the  school  boy's  faith  in  the  foot  prints  on  the  sand,  the 
goats,  the  parrots,  a«d  man  Friday  ?  Who  ever  thinks  of 
tbe  Qpiritualities,  except  at  second  hand,  ^^  the  illustrioas 
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Tinker,  and  who  does  not  ignore  the  allegory  of  Spenser, 
that  he  might  give  the  readier  credence  to  the  tale  of  chivalry 
and  love  7  If  in  the  face  of  all  this  Mr.  Locke  was  really 
in  earnest  in  wondering  at  the  credulity  of  the  public  in  mis- 
taking his  hoax  for  a  veracious  history,  he  exhibited  a  sim- 
plicity hardly  less  amusing  than  the  implicit  faith  of  his  rea- 
ders. In  every  case  it  requires  that  the  reader  should  be 
forewarned  and  instructed,  not  to  be  misled,  in  a  way  to 
which  we  are  all  so  prone. 

However  this  may  be,  every  body  believed  the  story  to  be 
a  genuine  narrative,  and  no  one  got  a  glimpse  of  the  satire. 
The  whole  world  mistook  Mr.  Locke's  ass  for  a  horse,  and 
compelled  him  at  last  to  write  over  his  drawing,  "  this  is  an 
ass,  and  you  are  no  better  than  donkies  for  not  perceiving 
the  long  ears  which  I  intended  to  represent."  The  delusion 
was  universal.  It  extended  through  the  United  States,  per- 
vaded Europe,  and  is  said  to  linger  still  in  remote  comers  of 
the  reading  world.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  name  a  popular 
folly  which  has  been  so  general  and  has  endured  so  long. — 
The  south  sea  bubble  burst  in  a  short  period  ;  mormonism  is 
confined  to  the  stupid  adherents  of  the  golden  book  ;  the  be- 
lievers in  rappings  and  spiritual  communications,  by  all  sorts 
of  curious  devices,  with  the  illustrious  dead,  include  Judge 
Talmadge  and  a  few  other  distinguished  gentlemen  living 
farther  south,  only,  with  no  very  long  tail  of  ignorant  follow- 
ers; even  the  hallucination  which  beset  a  few  southern 
States,  a,  year  or  two  since,  prodigious  as  it  was,  and  having, 
like  the  Locke  story,  a  very  close  connection  with  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Moon,  was  not  near  so  extensive,  and  has  not 
been  of  long  continuance.  It  is  now  dead,  buried,  and  for- 
gotten. The  shouts,  the  threats,  the  bellicose  hum  and  clash 
of  arms  have  been  allayed,  and  dissipated  info  thin  air,  like 
the  warlike  preparations  of  Virgil's  bees,  pulveris  exigui  jac- 
tu — by  a  batch  of  foreign  missions,  a  handfull  of  gold  dust 
judiciously  distributed.  The  angry  swarm  has  been  sent  to 
the  hive  in  deep  and  enduring  repose.  From  the  pomp  of 
preparation,  the  (Bris  rauct  canar — sonorous  metal  blowing 
martial  sounds — to  the  complete  efficacy  of  the  simple  rem- 
edy, we  are  reminded  in  all  respects  of  the  Poets  description. 
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MoranU9 
Martins  ille  nris  raoci  canor  increpat,  et  yox 
Aaditur  fractus  sonitus  iaoitata  tabaram ; 
logentes  aoimos  aogusto  in  pectori  yereant 
Hi  tnotus  animorum  atque  heec  certamina  tanta, 
Falveria  exigal  jactu,  compreaaa  quieeceat 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  disturbed  and  excited  spirits 
have  been  made  quiescent.  An  unbroken  calm,  a  placid  sea, 
and  serene  skies  have  succeeded  the  political  tempest.  Not 
a  voice  is  heard,  not  a  speech,  not  a  toast,  regular  or  volun- 
teer, takes  the  terrible  tone  that  prevailed  two  years  ago. — 
The  political  soothsayers  are  all  silent. 

The  oracles  are  domb, 

No  voice  or  hideous  hum; 

Runs  through  their  arched  roofs  io  words  deceiving; 

The  change  which  has  placed  the  democracy  in  power,  has 
removed  all  the  complaints  of  its  subordinate  but  somewhat 
disorderly  members.  The  new  administration  appears  to 
understand'  perfectly  the  true  nature  of  the  disease  which 
has  affected  different  divisions  and  classes,  north  and  south, 
of  the  great  unwashed,  and  has  administered  the  proper 
remedy  with  equal  success  to  all  the  sick  and  afflicted.  The 
panacea  that  cured  General  Dix  is  equally  efRcacious  with 
General  Davis.  It  has  restored  Mr.  Soule  to  a  sound  and 
vigorous  condition.  Even  the  editor  of  the  Washington 
Telegraph,  the  most  incurable,  to  all  appearance,  of  political 
dispeptics,  has  been  made  whole  and  healthy  by  the  Presi- 
dent's patent  medicine.  The  very  sight  and  shaking  of  the 
bottle  has  acted  like  a  sedative  on  the  disordered  and  exci- 
ted constitution  of  the  Kinderhook  inmates,  and  Mr.  John 
Van  Buren  no  longer  vociferates,  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  the 
free  soil  variations  of  the  grand  democratic  melodies.  The 
Washington  parmaceti  has  proven  to  be  the  sovereignest 
thing  on  earth  for  political  bruises  and  inward  ailments,  and 
as  it  will  be  always  ready  for  similar  complaints  in  future, 
the  quiet  and  peaceable  may  throw  to  the  winds  their  appre- 
hensions for  the  safety  of  the  country  in  all  time  to  come. — 
Only  let  the  democratic  party  enjoy  the  loaves  and  fishts  of 
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the  republic,  and  not  a  convulsion  or  spasm  will  attack  its 
smallest  member.* 

The  belief  in  the  Moon  story  was  not  a  merely  passive 
conviction.  Far  from  it.  •  The  ladies  of  Springfield,  it  is 
said  by  high  authority,  held  meetings  to  deivise  means  for 
sending  missionaries  to  the  benighted  man  bats,  and  express- 
red  a  profound  and  lively  interest  in  their  religious  instruc- 
tion and  improvement.  It  is  equally  certaiti  that  the  philan- 
thropists of  England  had  frequent  and  crowded  meetings  at 
Exeter  Hall,  and  appointed  committees  to  inquire,  as  early 
as  possible,  in  the  condition  of  the  people  of  the  moon,  for 
the  purpose  of  relieving  their  wants,  improving  their  condi- 
tion, reforming  abuses,  amending  their  laws,  and,  above  all, 
abolishing  slavery  if  it  should  be  found  to  exist  among  the 
lunar  inhabitants.  The  account  of  the  vespertilio  homo 
having  represented  his  condition  to  be  one  of  great  ease  and 
comfort,  made  it  very  probable  that  the  masses  might  be 
slaves.  Dr.  Herscbel  had  not  perceived  a  single  case  of 
starvation  or  destitution.  He  had  remarked  no  instance  of 
4t  vespertilio  homo  being  expelled  or  evicted  from  hii  habita- 
tion. He  saw  nothing  like  a  class  of  paupers,  but  that  ail 
alike  were  feeding  abundantly  on  the  fruits  of  the  earth. — 
He  observed  no  riots,  strikes  or  emeutes  of  any  kind,  no  pe- 
nal colonies,  nor  any  other  of  the  peculiar  advantages  which 
always  distinguish  what  is  called  a  free  country.  All  this 
induced  the  good  people  of  Exeter  Hall  to  conclude  that 
there  must  be  slavery  existing  in  the  Moon,  and  their  zeal  to 
inquire  into  and  redress  the  grievance  was  even  greater  than 
it  is  in  reference  to  the  same  institution  in  the  United  States, 

*  They  laagh  who  win.  We  cannot  quarrel  with  the  gravity  of  those  who  have 
DO  such  pleasant  provocation  to  laughter.  Our  readers  will  more  than  suspect  that 
oar  excellent  contributor,  whose  fine  essays  we  always  gladly  welcome  to  oor  pa- 
ges, is  one  of  the  few  survivors  of  the  now  nearly  extinct  species— once  so  trouble- 
Bome — the  wh'gs.  He  wreaks  his  revenge  upon  us  by  aharp  sarcasms.  Of  these 
we  shall  hardly  complain.  They  are,  perhaps,  not  altogether  amiss.  We  do  not 
pretend  that  democracy  is  a  perfect  thing.  We  do  not  even  insist  that  it  is  entirely 
•a  good  thing  :  and  we  are  not  unwilling  that  the  whigs,  no  longer  living  as  a  par- 
ty, should  Biill  survive  as  acct«er«— ^eady  to  point  out  the  short  comings  of  patiiot' 
jm,  aBjd  keep  ii  to  its  bearings, — as  ciecum^peot  and  honest  as  pos-ible. 

[Editor  S.  Q.  REvunr. 
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for  the  plain  reasop  tb^t  the  evil  was. more  remote,  and  ,tbe 
d^ire  to  remove  it  therefore  the  more  meritorious. 

Ooe  of  the  most  amusing  incidcots  connected  with  the 
Moon  story  is,  the  effect  it  produced  on  the  celebrated  As- 
tronomer himself.  An  American  arriving  recently  from  New 
York  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  placed  the  pamphlet  edition 
of  his  wonderful  discoveries  in  the  hands. of  Sir  John  Her- 
schel.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Weeks,  the  traveller  alluded  to, 
took  Jodgings  at  the  house  to  which  Sir  John  was  accustom^ 
to  resort  for  occasional  relaxation  ;  and  asking  the  landlord 
where  the  astronomer  could  be  found,  was  told  that  he  was 
then  in  the  house.  Mr.  Weeks  requested  an  interview,  and 
asked  permission  to  present  him  with  the  American  account 
of  his  great  astronomical  discoveries.  ,Sir  John  replied,  with 
an  air  of  sorprise,  that  he  would  be  gratified  by  any  intelli- 
.^ence  frppo  the  United  States,  hpt.that  he  could  not  readily 
conceive  of  any  thing  relating  to  himself  or  his  discoveries, 
inasmuch  as  he  had  made  no  report  himself  upon  the  subject. 
Mr.  Weeks  confidently  remarked  that  it  must.,  nevertheless, 
hav:e  "got  wind"  in  some  way lOr  other,  for  here  was  th|B 
**full  and  particular  account  in  print  and  np  mistake,"  and 
presenting  the  pam^phlet  and  files  of  the  New  York  papers 
he  witiidrew  from  the  room  to  the  public  parlour.  Jn  a  few 
minutes  Sir  John  made  his  appearance  in  the  parlour,  and 
said  to  Mr.  Weeks,  in  a  tone  of  excited  interest,  *' this  is  a 
most  extraordinary  affair  ! — pray  what  does  it  mean  ?  Is 
this  really  a  reprint  of  an  Edinburg  publication,  or  is  it  an 
.elaborate  hoax  by  some  person  in  New  Yoxk  ?"  Mr.  Weeks 
replied  that  he  could  not  say,  but  that  ev^ry  word  of  the 
story  was  taken  for  gospel  in  New  York  apd  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  that  what  every  body  says,  must  be  true. 
Sir  John  laughed  very  heartily,  requested  him  to  state  the 
popular  effect  which  the  narrative  had  produced,  renewed 
his  inquiries  from  day  to  day,  and  was  incessantly  and  un- 
controllably astonished  and  amused  at  the  account  that  h^ 
received. 

It  required  a  very  considerable  amount  of  science,  as  weU 
as  a  lively  imagination,  to  write  the  celebrated  moon-ho^ix. 
To  give   the  story  the  necessary  verisimilitude,  it  was  ipr 
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cumbent  on  the  author  to  describe  the  astronomical  means 
made  use  of.  This  he  does  very  elaborately  and  minutely, 
aware  that  nothing,  in  such  eases,  produces  so  much  effect 
as  particularity  and  detail.  He  relates  the  conversation  be- 
tween Sir  John  Herschel  and  Sir  David  Brewster,  which  led 
to  the  improvements  in  the  great  telescope.  The  conversa- 
tion became  directed  to  the  grand  difficulty,  the  paucity  of 
light  in  powerful  magnifiers.  Sir  John  diffidently  suggested 
to  the  great  optician  that  it  was  possible  to  effect  "  a  trans- 
fusion of  artificial  light  through  the  focal  object  of  vision, 
and,"  continued  he,  *'  why  cannot  the  illuminated  micros- 
cope, say  the  hydro-ox3'gen,  be  applied  to  render  distinct, 
and,  if  necessary,  even  to  magnify  the  focal  object.**  The 
suggestion  weis  deemed  admirable  by  Brewster,  and  led  to 
the  grand  improvements  in  the  new  and  wonderful  teles- 
cope. The  writer  describes  the  casting  of  the  great  object 
glass,  of  twenty-four  feet  diamter,  just  six  times  larger  than 
the  elder  Herschel's  ;  the  shipping  of  it,  the  safe  arrival  and 
arrangement  of  the*  stupendous  lens  in  the  observatory  on 
the  table-land  near  Cape  Town.  Having  completed  all  the 
necessary  arrangements,  and  thoroughly  adjusted  the  teles- 
cope and  the  accompanying  microscope^  Sir  John  Herschel 
began  his  wonderful  discovpries  in  the  moon  on  the  10th 
day  of  January,  assisted  by  Dr.  Grant  and  other  attendants. 

On  the  evening  of  that  day,  the  whole  immense  power  of 
the  new  telescope,  and  about  one  half  of  the  power  of  the 
combined  microscope  applied  to  the  focal  image,  were  direc- 
ted to  the  lunar  world.  The  first  object  that  appeared  on 
the  field  of  view,  was  an  exceedingly  distinct  and  vivid  re- 
presentation of  basaltic  rock,  resembling,  \n  some  respects, 
the  basaltic  formation  of  Staffa,  covered  with  d-irk  red  flow- 
ers similar  to  the  papaver  rhoBas  of  terrestrial  corn-fields, 
and  presenting  to  the  delighted  observer  the  first  organic  pro- 
duction of  nature,  in  a  foreign  world,  ever  revealed  to  the 
eyes  of  men. 

The  observation  of  this  specimen  of  vegetation  at  once 
settled  the  question  respecting  the  existence  of  a  lunar  at- 
mosphere. There  being  an  atmosphere  made  it  probable 
that  there  were  animals,  and  the  observer  pursued  his  in- 
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vestigations  with  the  greater  enthusiasm  from  this  convic- 
tion.    The  basaltic  rocks  were  followed  by  a  large  extent 
of  forest,  consisting  of  unknown  trees  resembling  the  yew  ; 
next,  by  a  level  green  plain,  and  then  by  a  magnificent  fo- 
rest of  genuine  firs,  which  reminded  the  reporter  of  the  dis- 
coveries, Dr.  Grant,   of  those  that  he  had  so  often  seen  in 
the  bosom  of  his  native  mountains.    These  forests  were  sue- 
ceeded  by  a  large  body  of  water,  which  seemed  to  answer, 
in  its  general  outline,  to  the  Mare  Nubium  of  Riecoli.   Why 
it  should  be  so  named,  however,  it   was  difficult  to  under- 
stand,  for  fairer  shores  never  angel  coasted,   on  a  tour  of 
pleasure.     A  beautiful  and  brilliant  white  sand  beach,  girt 
with  castellated  rocks,  apparently  of  green  marble,  varied 
at  chasms,  which  appeared   every  two  or   three  hundred 
yards,   with  grotesque  blocks  of  chalk  or  gypsum,  and  fea- 
thered and  festooned  at  the  summits  with  the  clustering  foi- 
liage  of  unknown  trees,  moved  over  the  field  of  view  until 
the  observers  were  speechless  with  astonishment  and  admi- 
ration.   The  water  was  nearly  as  blue  as  the  deep  ocean, 
and  broke  in  white  billows  on  the  strand.     This  beautiful 
object  was  rapidly  succeeded  by  a  long  extent  of  rough  vol- 
canic country,   exhibiting  varieties  of  lichens  and  mosses, 
until  the  attention  of  the  observers  was  arrested  by  a  lofty 
chain  of  obelisk  shaped  or  very  slender  pyramids,  standing 
in  irregular  groups,  each  composed  of  about  thirty  or  forty 
spires,  every  one  of  which  was  perfectly  square,  and  as  ac- 
curately truncated  as  the  finest  specimen  of  Cornish  chrystal. 
They  were  of  a  faint  lilac  hue  and  very  resplendent.    I 
thought,  says  Dr.  Grant,  that  we  had  fallen  on  works  of  art, 
but  Dr.  Herschel  pronounced  them  to  be  quartz  formations 
of  the  amethyst  species,  exhibiting  such  evidence  of  power- 
ful chrystallization  in  the  moon,  as  to  promise  a  rich  field  of 
mineralogical  study. 

The  next  olyect  that  struck  their  attention,  was  the  Mare 
Fecunditatis  of  astronomers,  which  turned  out  to  be  a  region 
of  unbroken  sterility.  From  Dan  to  Beersheba,  if  there  be 
such  places  in  the  moon,  all  was  barrenness.  The  shores  of 
tlie  sea  proved^  to  be  of  chalk  and  flint,  and  there  was  no 
Inhere  to  be  seen  a  vestige  of  vegetation. 
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Tbis  uninteresting  country  past,  they  reacted  a  region 
that  filled  them  with  astdnishment,  and  revealed  to  their  de- 
lighted eyes  the  first  specimens  of  animal  life  in  the  lunar 
world.  It  was  an  oval  valley  nearly  surroonded  by  hills, 
red  as  asahe  purest  vermilHon,  and  evidently  chrystallized. 
Innumerable  cascades  were  bursting  from  the  breasts  of 
every  one  of  these  cHffs,  some  so  near  the  summit  as  to  form 
arches  of  many  yards  in  diameter.  They  reminded  me,  says 
Dr.  Grant,  very  vividly  of  Byron's  simile,  "the  tail  of  the 
white  hbrse  in  Revelations."  At  the  foot  of  the  boundary  of 
hills,  was  a  perfect  zone  of  woods  surrounding  the  whole 
valley,  wiiich  was  about  twenty  miles  wide  and  thirty  in 
length,  with  collections  of  trees,  of  every  imaginable  kind, 
sipattered  over  the  whole  luxuriant  area.  Here  our  magni- 
fiers Mest  our  eager  hopes  with  the  first  specimens  of  animal 
existence.  In  the  shade  of  the  woods,  on  the  south-eastern 
side,  we  beheld  continuous  herds  of  brown  quadrupeds,  hav- 
ing all  the  external  characteristics  of  the  bison,  but  more 
diminutive  than  any  species  of  the  bos  genus  in  our  natural 
histor}'.  The  tail  was  lik«  that  of  our  bos  grutiniens  ;  but 
in  its  semi-circular  horns,  the  hump  on  its  shoulders,  the 
depth  of  its  dewlaps,  and  the  length  of  its  shaggy  hair,  it 
closely  resembles  the  species  to  which  I  first  compared  it. 
There  was,  however,  one  widely  distinctive  feature,  which 
we  afterwards  found  common  to  almost  every  lunar  quad- 
ruped, and  that  is  a  remarkable  fleshy  appendage  over  the 
eyes,  crossing  the  whole  breadth  of  the  forehead  and  united 
to  the  ears.  This  hairy  veil,  which  resembled  the  front  out- 
line of  the  cap  called  by  ladies  the  Mary  Queen  of  Scots' 
cap,  was  lifted  and  lowered  by  means  of  the  animals  ears. 
It  immediately  occurred  to  the  mind  of  Dr.  Herschel,  that 
this  was  a  providential  contrivance  to  protect  the  eyes  of 
the  animal  from  the  great  extremes  of  light  and  darkness  to 
which  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  moon,  on  our  side  of  it,  are 
necessarily  subjected. 

The  next  animal  observed  was  of  the  size  of  a  goat,  of 
bluish  lead  colour,  with  a  single  horn  and  long  beard.  It 
seemed  to  possess  all  the  agility  of  the  antelope,  and  bounded 
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over  the  green  sward  of  the  beantifal  valley  with  all  the 
sprightliness  and  playfulness  of  a  young  lamb. 

Through  the  centre  of  this  delightful  valley  there  flowed 
a  magnificent  river,  abounding  in  lovely  islands,  and  fre- 
quented by  water  fowl  of  various  kinds.  Among  others 
they  observed  a  grey  pelican,  and  great  numbers  of  black 
and  white  cranes,  who  plunged  their  bills  into  the  water, 
from  time  to  time,  in  evident  pursuit  of  their  natural  prey. 
The  observers,  however,  were  not  gratified  by  the  sight  of  a 
lunar  fish,  though  they  got  a  glimpse  of  a  curious  amphibi- 
ous creature  of  spherical  form,  which  rolled  rapidly  over  the 
pebbly  beach  and  disappeared  immediately  in  the  stream. 

The  nights  of  the  Uth  and  12th  of  January  were  cloudy, 
but  on  the  13th  and  14th,  their  investigations  were  crowned 
with  the  most  wonderful  success,  and  were  at  last  rewarded 
by  a  full  view  of  the  men  of  the  moon,  conA'^rsing,  eating, 
and  amusing  themselves  quite  as  rationally  as  those  of  our 
own  planet. 

The  night  of  the  13th  was  one  of  pearly  purity  and  love- 
liness.     The   moon   fiiscended   the   firmament  in   gorgeous 
splendour,  and  the  stars  retiring  from  around  her,  left  her 
the   unrivalled  queen  of  the  hemisphere.     The  astronomer 
directed  his  attention  to  those  parts  of  the  moon  which  are 
known  in   modern  catalogues  by  the  names  of  Endymion, 
Cleomides,  Langrenus  and  Petavius.     He  soon  observed  nu- 
merous volcanoes,  some  in  active   eruption,  and  others  ap- 
parently  in  repose.     One  particularly  near  the  Mare  Mor- 
tuum  was  in  a  state  of  terrific   eruption,  and  not   very  far 
distant,  were  lakes  occupying  exhausted  craters  apparently 
of  .immense  depth,  judging  from  the  size  and  height  of  the 
moi^ntains  whose  tops  they  occupied.     The  adjoining  coun- 
try seemed  fertile  to  excess.     Beautiful  forests,  divided  by 
prairies  like  those  of  North  America,  fruit  trees  with  glossy 
leaves  and  fruits  and  flowers  in  profusion,   luxuriant  mea- 
dows and  running  streams,  with  rocky  or  pebbly  beds,  ren- 
dered the  whole  scene  indescribably   charming.     They  here 
observed  nine  distinct  kinds  of  mammalia,  one  of  very  sin- 
gular appearance.   It  resembled  the  beaver  in  every  respect, 
except  that  it  was  without  a  tail,  and  walked  invariably  on 
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two  feet  only.  It  carried  its  young  in  its  arms,  and  moved 
with  an  easy,  gliding  carriage.  It  dwelt  in  huts  constructed 
better  apparently  than  those  of  many  savage  tribes  of  the 
earth,  and  evidently  enjoyed  the  use  of  fire,  as  the  smoke 
could  be  seen  clearly  ascending  from  their  huts.  In  this  vi- 
cinity, too,  there  appeared  large  flocks  of  veritable  sheep 
that  would  not  disgrace  the  halls  of  Leadenhall  Market. 
This  stimulated  the  curiosity  of  the  observers,  and  induced 
them  to  look  eagerly  for  the  shepherd.  But  none  appeared. 
The  sheep  seemed  to  be  undisturbed  lords  of  their  domain. 

At  last,  in  a  region  of  such  picturesque  beauty  as  to  defy 
all  attempts  at  description,  where  forests  seemed  suspended 
in  air  on  cliffs  that  hung  over  the  valley  in  a  curve,  equal- 
ling three-fourths  of  a  gothic  arch,  just  when  the  vale  opened 
on  the  level  margin  of  a  lake  of  deep  blue  water,  they  ob- 
served three  flocks  of  large  winged  creatures,  in  no  wise 
resembling  birds,  descend  with  a  slow,  even  motion,  from 
the  cliffs,  and  alight  on  the  plairi  extending  below.  We  saw, 
says  Dr.  Grant,  three  parties  of  these  strange  beings,  of 
twelve,  nine,  and  fifteen  in  each,  walking  erect  towards  a 
grove  of  tall  trees  near  the  eastern  precipice.  They  were 
certainly  like  human  beings,  for  their  wings  were  now  closed, 
and  their  attitude  was  erect  and  dignified.  Having  observed 
them  for  some  minutes,  we  introduced  the  lens  H,  Z,  which 
brought  them  to  the  apparent  proximity  of  eighty  yards. 
They  averaged  four  feet  in  height,  were  covered,  except  on 
the  face,  with  glossy,  short,  copper-coloured  hair,  and  had 
wings,  composed  of  diin  membranes  without  hair,  lying 
snugly  on  their  backs,  and  extending  from  the  top  of  the 
shoulders  to  the  calves  of  the  leg.  In  general  symmetry  of 
body  and  limbs,  they  were  vastly  superior  to  any  of  our  spe- 
cies of  Simia,  and  Lieut.  Drummond  remarked,  that  but  for 
their  long  wings,  they  would  look  as  well,  on  a  parade 
ground,  as  most  bodies  of  Cockney  militia.  The  hair  on 
their  heads  was  of  a  darker  colour  than  that  of  the  body,  of 
some  length,  and  arranged  in  curious  semi-circles  over  the 
temples  and  forehead.  These  creatures  appeared  evidently 
to  be  engaged  in  conversation,  and  their  gesticulations,  more 
especially  the  action  of  their  hands  and  arms,  were  emphatic 
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and  impassioned.  They  took  to  the  water  freely,  shook  the 
moisture  from  their  wings  like  ducks,  and  stood,  after  their 
bath,  like  spread  eagles,  on  the  margin  of  the  lake. 

On  the  evening  of  the  14th,  the  observers  discovered  a 
magnificent  temple,  bailt  of  polished  snpphire,  displaying  a 
myriad  points  of  golden  light,  twinkling  and  scintillating  in 
the  sun-beams.  The  roof  appeared  to  be  covered  with  some 
sort  of  yellow  metal,  and  to  be  supported  by  lofty  columns, 
without  capitals  or  pedestals.  The  inhabitants  were  not  far 
off,  and  were  evidently  of  a  superior  nature  to  those  discover- 
ed on  the  preceding  night, and  which  had  been  named  the  Ves- 
pertilio  homo  by  the  discoverers.  Those  now  seen  were  of  a 
large  stature,  and,  in  all  respects,  an  improved  variety  of  the 
race.  They  were  engaged  in  feasting  on  a  kind  of  large 
yellow  fruit,  which  they  devoured  with  as  great  enjoyment 
as  aldermen  exhibit  at  a  civic  feast.  Indeed  these  happy 
people  of  the  moon  seemed  to  lead  a  life  of  uninierrupied 
pleasure,  bathing,  flying,  conversing,  and  feasting  on  the 
products  of  the  forest,  without  interruption  or  care.  There 
was  evidently  a  perfect  state  of  amity  between  them  and  the 
inferior  animals,  and  except  the  war  waged  on  the  iish  by 
the  piscatory  cranes,  which  has  been  alludfd  to,  universal 
peace  prevails  in  the  moon.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  cranes 
may  make  no  exception,  and  were  in  search,  when  dip- 
ping their  bills  into  the  water,  of  some  vegetable  marine 
substance  which  piay  serve  as  a  suhsiitute  for  their  Ibod 
among  us. 

We  have  condensed  a  portion  of  the  moon  discoveries,  to 
give  our  readers  some  notion  of  the  work.  Its  ingenuity 
and  occasional  eloquence  and  beauty  of  description,  make  it 
well  worth  perusal.  In  addition  to  these  recommendations, 
it  possesses  the  interest  of  having  amused,  delighted  and  de- 
ceived almost  the  whole  reading  world.  Its  effect  in  the 
United  States  has  already  been  alluded  to,  as  well  as  the 
notice  which  it  excited  in  the  Froiich  Academy.  Notwith- 
standing the  condemnatipn  of  the  Academicians  and  the  an- 
ger of  Arago,  the  Parisians  were  infinitely  delighted  with 
the  story.  It  spread  through  all  Europe,  and  in  remote  parts 
of  Germany  is  said  to  linger  still  in  the  belief  of  the  people. 
83 
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In  Italy,  above  all  other  places,  it  seemed  to  take  strong  pos- 
session of  the  imaginative  minds  of  the  inhabitants.  Litho- 
graphic prints  appeared  in  all  quarters,  exhibiting  the  lunar 
scenes  and  inhabitants  in  all  sorts  of  queer  and  comic  asso- 
ciations. It  even  escaped  the  Index  prohibitoria  or  expurga- 
toria  of  Papal  vigilance,  and,  so  far,  was  more  fortunate 
than  poor  Mrs.  Stowe's  story,  although  Uncle  Tom  is  even 
more  interesting  than  the  moon-hoax,  is  as  generally  be- 
lieved by  all  the  world,  and  is  just  about  as  true. 


Art.  IX. — Septem  Contra  Thebas. 

**  Septem  Contra  Thebas,  a  Tragedy  of  j^schylus.  Edited 
with  English  notes,  for  the  use  of  Colleges.  By  Au- 
gustus Sachtleben,  Principal  of  a  Classical  School  in 

Charleston,  S.  C.  ;  Ht^   'Efiwis   hn^v^  o^v   dXXoXo^oKf  ylw?  apliXor. 

Pindar.     Boston  and  Cambridge :  James  Munroe  &  Co. 
1853." 

Amtost  the  clanking  din  of  material  utilitarianism, — with 
its  rushing  steamers  and  clattering  rail-roads,  and  jingling 
doHars  and  whizzing  oaachinery, — the  low,  musical  tones  of 
quiet  and  polished  scholarship,  and  the  utterances  deep,  not 
loud,  of  patient,  unobtrusive  erudition,  scarcely  ever  reach 
the  popular  ear,  much  less  deceive  the  recognition  to  which 
they  are  justly  entitled.  When  productive  stock  is  to  be 
secured,  literature  must  be  content  to  languish,  and  when 
dividends  are  to  be  divided,  learning  cannot  be  listened  to. 
It,  nevertheless,  finds  its  audience  fit  though  few ;  and  those 
who  are  versed  merely  in  the  sea  of  current  literature,  would, 
perhaps,  be  surprised  at  learning  the  number  of  works  an- 
nually published  in  Europe  upon  orudite  subjects,  which, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  can  respectively  interest  only  a 
limited  circle.  But  those  circles  are  numerous,  and  a  learned 
work,  in  philology  or  classical  criticism  for  instance,  which 
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in  this  country  would  go  a  begging  for  a  publisher,  there 
finds  its  peculiar  market,  and  its  special  periodicals  to  no- 
tice it. 

The  little  volume  which  we  have  introduced  in  our  rubric 
to  the  notice  of  our  readers,  is  something  of  a  phenomenon 
among  us.   A  Greek  Play,  edited  by  a  gentleman  of  Charles- 
ton, certainly  marks  an  epoch  in  our  local  literary  annals, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  work  is  performed,  leaves  us 
no  reason  to  regret  that  its  author  has  presented  himself  as 
a  representative  of  our  scholarship.     The   book  is  modestly 
*•  inscribed"  to  Professor  Felton,  of  Harvard;   and,  as  we** 
think,  with  perfect  propriety.     For  not  only  could  it  seek  the 
auspices  of  no  more  distinguished   American  scholar,  but 
we  have  understood  that  it  is  in  a  great  measure  owing  to 
his  kind  and  generous  encouragement,  that  the  labours  of 
the  modest  editor  have  been  given  to  the  public.     We  do  not 
think  that  Mr.  Felton  will  find  any  cause  to  be  ashamed  of 
even  this  slight  connexion  of  his  name  with  the  volume ; 
and  while  we  understand  him  to  be  wholly  irresponsible  for 
the  contents  and  execution  of  the  work,  we  tender  to  him 
our  grateful  acknowledgments  for  encouraging  its  publica*^ 
tion.     Whatever  faults  Mr.  Felton's  perfect  critical  eye  may 
detect  in  this  book,  they  will  not,  we  feel  sure,  deprive  him 
of  the   noble   satisfaction   of  having   encouraged   a   young 
scholar  to  make  that  first  step,  which,  even  at  the  risk  of 
failure,  must  be  made  by  every  aspirant.  And  the  first  Greek 
scholar  in  the  Union,  will  readily  pardon  defects  in  one,  who, 
like  the  editor  of  the  book  before  us,  evidently  aims  at  the 
high  standard  of  the  school  at  whose  head  Mr.  Felton  stands, 
in  contradistinction  to  that  school  which,  destitute  of  taste, 
genius  and  enlarged  criticism,  would  degrade  our  scholar- 
ship to  the  ignoble  hack-work  of  the  mere  translator,  and 
the,  not  always  honest,  compiler  of  better  men's  labours. 

Mr.  Sachtleben  has  been  very  happy  in  his  selection  of  a 
subject  for  his  editorial  labours  ;  inasmuch  as  he  has  given 
us  a  new  text-book,  instead  of  multiplying  editions  of  clas- 
sics already  well  adited.  This  first  American  edition  of  "  The 
Seven  against  Thebes,"  will,  we  trust,  induce  teachers  to 
enlarge  or  vary  the  reading  of  their  pupils,  especially  as  in 
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the  execution  of  the  notes  to  the  work  before  us,  the  pupil 
has  an  example  of  and  incitement  to  the  acquisition  of  a 
higher  scholarship  than  school-books  ordinarily  present.  It 
is,  of  course,  difficult  to  give  to  the  general  reader  an  ade- 
quate account  of  annotations  upon  a  classic,  which,  to  be 
properly  estimated,  must  be  inspected  in  connexion  with  the 
original  text  of  the  author ;  but  we  shall  endeavor  to  direct 
our  readers  to  such  references  as  will  show  that  in  the  pre- 
sent instance  the  editor  has  done  his  work  in  a  thorough 
and  conscientious  manner — up  to  the  full  measure  of  his 
promises. 

The  well  written  preface  opens  with  the  following  para- 
graph : 

"  Among  the  mythological  legends  of  ancient  Greece,  which  fiir- 
nifihed  material  to  the  Attic  dramatists  for  their  poetical  compositions, 
there  was  none  of  a  more  truly  tragical  character  than  that  of  the  house 
of  Labdacus,  because  none  exhibited  on  a  grander  scale  the  vicissitude 
of  human  affiurs,  as  the  result  of  that  conflict  between  individual  free- 
dom and  a  higher  necessity,  which  constitutes  the  chief  element  of 
all  tragedy  among  the  ancients.  Hence  it  is  that  the  misfortunes  of 
Laius  and  his  descendants  formed  one  of  the  favourite  subjects  for  re- 
presentation on  the  Athenian  stage.  All  the  great  dramatists  of  whom 
we  have  any  account,  handled  the  subject  with  more  or  less  success, 
and  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  dramatic  poetry  which  have  come 
down  to  our  times  treat  of  the  fate  of  the  royal  house  of  Thebes." 

After  a  brief,  but  clear  and  satisfactory  discussion  of  the 
critical  question  respecting  the  position  of  this  play  in  the 
trilogy  to  which  it  belonged ;  and  a  few  judicious  remarks 
upon  the  merits  of  the  piece  as  a  work  of  art ;  the  editor 
thus  states  what  he  proposed  to  perlorm  in  undertaking  his 
labour : 

"  In  preparing  the  notes  which  accompany  the  present  edition  of  the 
'Septem,'  I  have  been  guided  by  the  oonviction  that  nothing  is  more 
injurious  to  the  cause  of  classical  learning,  than  that  system  of  indis- 
criminate annotation  and  translation,  which  lea^i^  no  room  for  the 
student^s  own  exertions.  Whilst  I  have,  therefore,  endeavoured  to  ex- 
plain every  grammatical  difficulty  that  presented  itself,  I  have  abstained 
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from  giving  the  translation  of  any  passage  which  the  student  may,  with 
a  reasonable  effort  on  h's  own  part,  understand  without  that  aid.  Wheor 
ever  a  suitable  parallel  passage,  especially  in  the  dramatists  occurred  to 
me,  I  have  quoted  it,  believing  that  an  habitual  careful  comparison  of 
similar  passages  in  different  authors  is  one  of  the  easiest,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  most  interesting  roads  to  the  attainment  of  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  classics.  The  text  of  this  edition  is  that  of  W.  Din- 
dorf,  as  printed  in  the  *  Poet«  Scenici  Gr»ci,'  published  at  Oxford  in 
1846.  For  ob\nou8  reasons  I  have  left  it  unaltered,  although  in  the 
notes  I  have  occasionally  given  preference  to  the  readings  of  other  edi- 
tors. The  editions  of  JBschylus  which  I  have  used  in  preparing  the 
commentary,  are : 

"  1.  That  of  Thomas  Stanley  and  Samuel  Butler,  in  eight  volumes. 
Cambridge,  1816. 

""2.  That  of  Augustus  Wellauer,  published  in  182S,  at  Leipag,  in 
four  volumes. 

**8.  j&chyli  Septem  contra  Thebas,  emendavit,  etc.  Oar.  Jacob. 
Blomfield.    London,  1847.    Edit  via. 

"4.  The  *  Annotations  ad  -fechyli  Tragaedias'  of  W.  Dindorf,  issued 
from  the  Oxford  press  in  1841,  in  two  volumes. 

"  The  grammars  to  which  frequent  reference  has  been  made  in  the 
notes,  are  those  of  Matthise,  (translated  by  £.  V.  Bloom  field,  5  th  edi- 
tion, London,  1837,)  and  Jelfs  translation  of  Raphael  KUhner's  large 
Greek  Grammar,  2d  edition,  Oxford,  1851." 

It  is  no  fault  of  Mr.  Saohtleben  that  he  had  not  the  bene- 
fit of  Hermann's  labours  upon  iEschylus,  (a  posthumous  pub-  ' 
lication,  edited  by  Haupt,  Leipsic,  1852,)  in  time  for  his  edi- 
tion. It  would  only,  however,  have  given  him  a  further 
choice  as  to  his  text ;  and,  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  what  prin- 
cipally concerns  us  is  the  character  of  the  notes,  and  the  as- 
sistance furnished  to  the  class  of  students  for  whom  they  are 
designed.  That  our  editor  has  proceeded  upon  correct  prin- 
ciples in  preparing  his  notes  is  unquestionable ;  .we  have 
only  to  see  how  successfully  be  has  carried  them  into  exe- 
cution, and  with  a  view  to  this,  we  refer  our  readers  parti- 
cularly to  <he  following  portions  of  the  editor's  annotations : 

The  note  pages  63,  64,  (line  78,  &c.,)  at  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  chofUs,  is  judicious,  and  to  the  youthful  student 
instructive ;  nor  should  we  here  pass  by  the  scholarly  note 
upon  a  vexed  passage — pages  64,  65,  on  line  81. 
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On  page  69,  (line  145)  the  good  judgment  and  correct  in- 
telligence evinced  in  the  note  will  be  at  once  recognized. 

A  good  illustration  of  an  idiom,  sometimes  overlooked  or 
misapprehended  occurs  at  page  70  (line  166.) 

As  an  instance  of  the  editor's  judgment,  we  would  refer  to 
the  note,  page  73,  (line  186)  ;  while  the  note,  page  87,  (line 
338-9),  although  brief,  should  not  be  overlooked,  as  it  calls 
attention  to  an  important  point  of  Syntax,  which  our  expe- 
rience leads  us  to  fear  is  not  properly  attended  to  by  all  teach- 
ers. 

The  notes,  pages  89,  90,  91,  (on  lines  363-366,  374),  af- 
ford a  good  example  (o  editors,  (who  do  not  possess  the 
requisite  apparatus  to  justify  them  in  making  emendations), 
not  to  be  "  wise  above  what  is  written.**  A  purely  conjec- 
tural emendation  is  not  to  be  ventured  by  the  hack-man  and 
mere  compiler ;  and  a  change  in  the  text  is  not  to  be  tolera- 
ted in  an  editor,  who,  perhaps,  has  never  seen  even  a  single 
manuscript  of  his  author.  Our  editor,  without  declining  to 
meet  difficulties  fairly,  yet  judiciously  avoids  the  faults  just 
alluded  to. 

On  page  95,  (line  405),  a  syntactical  point  is  noticed,  which 
we  commend  to  the  attention  of  teachers. 

As  an  example  of  the  editor's  method  of  illustration,  by 
reference  to  parallel  passages,  we  may  refer  here,  in  passing, 
as  it  happens  to  lie  in  our  way,  to  page  96,  (on  line  414)  ; 
although  our  editor's  annotations  are,  throughout  distin- 
tinguished  by  this  excellent  feature. 

The  note  at  pages  101-2  (line  474),  we  think  very  ju- 
dicious; and  we  feel  sure  that  the  note,  page  109,  (line 
550-2),  will  commend  itself  to  all  critical  students. 

Our  editor's  good  judgment  is  again  evinced  in  the  notes 
upon  a  vexed  passage — pages  112-3,  (line  576 ;  and,  also, 
pages  115-6,  on  line  601. 

We  would  call  attention  to  the  note  on  the  text,  and  its 
accompanying  foot-note,  page  118,  (line  635.)  So,  also,  we 
would  direct  particular  attention  to  the  following  notes,  as 
indicating  judgment,  scholarship  and  good  Work,  viz :  pages 
120-1,  on  lines  653,  654,  657,  662,  663. 

Careful  and  learned  work  is  also  exhibited  at  page  124, 
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(line  695)  ;  pages  124-5,  (line  699)  ;  pages  131-2,  (line  785, 
786)  ;  to  which  we  beg  leave  to  suggest  the  special  consid- 
eration of  the  student. 

Again  we  must  refer  to  two  judicious  notes  at  page  136, 
line  859) ;  and  page  144,  (line  1047)  ;  but  these  must  suffice. 
We  might  go  on,  at  far  greater  length,  in  this  work,  of  de- 
signating passages  demanding  and  rewarding  special  exa^- 
mination. 

Our  limited  space  compels  us  to  omit  references  to  many 
other  notes  which  we  had  marked,  and  which  would  still 
more  abundantly  have  shown  the  ability  and  erudition  of  the 
editor.  To  speak  of  a  work  like  the  present,  (where,  from 
the  nature  of  the  design,  the  annotations  are  condensed,  and 
must  be  taken  in  immediate  relation  to  the  text,)  without 
free  quotations  of  many  of  the  notes  bodily,  is  something 
like  reviewing  a  mathematical  work  without  quoting  a  sin- 
gle formula.  Thus  necessarily  limited  to  general  remarks, 
we  have  given  the  above  references  with  the  hope  of  indu- 
cing our  teachers  and  classical  readers  to  examine  the  work, 
by  indicating  some  of  the  passages  which  will  facilitate  an 
examination,  and  enable  our  readers  to  turn  at  once  to  fair 
specimens  of  the  manner  in  which  the  work  is  executed. 
We  feel  no  doubt  with  regard  to  the  verdict  of  competent 
teachers ;  and  we  hesitate  as  little  in  commending  the  vo- 
lume to  these  amateur  scholars — who,  we  are  happy  to  be- 
lieve, exist  among  us — endeavoring  to  keep  up  and  enlarge 
their  classical  knowledge. 

We  must  omit  any  comparison  of  the  text  adopted  by  our 
editor  with  the  more  recent  text  of  Hermann — (who,  by  the 
way,  in  several  instances  justifies  our  editor's  views),  because 
the  text  before  us  having  been  adopted  and  annotated  upon, 
before  the  appearance  of  Haupt's  labours,  we  had  only  to 
examine  how  the  proffered  work  was  executed.  Mr.  Sacht- 
leben's  notes  will,  however,  be  found  most  useful  to  the  stu- 
dent of  this  play,  even  if  he  be  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  the 
edition  of  Hermann  ; — the  difference  of  readings  between 
Dindorf  and  Hermann,  does  not  impair  the  value  of  our  edi- 
tor's annotations  on  the  play. 

While  Mr.  Sachtleben  is  by  no  means  one  of  those  editors. 
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reprehended  by  Lord  BacoR,  who  discourse  upon  the  easy 
places,  and  blink  the  difficult ; — on  the  contrary,  while  he 
honestly  meets  the  difficulties,  and  shows  his  scholarship  in 
knowing  what  has  been  and  can  be  said  about  them ; — at 
the  same  time,  he  occasionally  glides  into  the  fault  of  sta- 
ging what  ought  to  be  sufficiently  known — which  impairs 
the  terseness  of  his  notes ; — while  he  sometimes  forgets  that 
the  College-student  cannot  be  expected  to  have  access  to  the 
critical  sources  to  which  he  refers,  or  at  least,  be  competent 
to  decide  upon  their  differences  in  a  disputed  reading  or  ia- 
terpretation.  This,  however,  \a  one  of  the  commonest  faults 
of  editors,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  excused,  upon  tlie  ground 
that  editions,  like  the  one  before  us,  are  intended  not  only  to 
teach  the  pupil,  but  also  to  assist  and  excite  to  emulation 
the  intelligent  teacher,  who,  as  yet  young  and  comparatively 
inexperienced  in  his  vocation,  is  animated  by  a  proper  am- 
bition, and  gladly  greets  a  text-book  which  will  guide  him 
iB  his  own  researches. 

From  an  examination  of  the  notes  to  which  references 
have  been  given,  our  readers  will  easily  perceive  that  the 
editor  has  come  to  his  task  with  abundant  and  careful  pre- 
paration,— that  he  not  only  knows  when  and  where  to  afford 
assistance,  but  that  his  assistance  is  also  of  the  most  judicious 
character, — that  his  notes  are  calculated  to  induce  intelligent 
students  to  consult  a  variety  of  classical  authors, — and  that 
excellent  as  is  his  learning,  his  notions  of  practical  instruction 
would  appear  to  be  not  inferior.  We  trust  that  our  Colleges 
and  schools  will  hail,  with  just  appreciation,  the  appear- 
ance of  a  classic  edited  at  the  South,  in  a  manner  not  infe- 
rior to  any  book  of  the  kind  which  has  issued  from  the  Ame- 
rican press,  and  really  greatly  superior  to  the  mass  of  clas- 
sical text-books  with  which  the  country  is  flooded.  We 
indulge  the  hope,  that  this  first  fruit  of  Mr.  Sachtleben's 
labors  will  only  prove  the  precursor  of  still  more  important 
performances,  such  as,  we  are  well  aware,  there  are  com- 
paratively few  among  us  possessing  the  ability  to  execute  so 
ably,  and  which  will  place  him  in  that  rank  among  our 
American  scholars  which  he  deserves  to  occupy.  M* 
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Art.  IX. — LETTER  of  Abuse  op  Suppraob. 

* 
[We  gave  place,  some  time  ago,  to  a  letter  from  a  distin- 
guished citizen,  in  respect  to  a  very  common  abuse  of  the 
right  of  suffrage,  by  the  use  of  '*  plumpers"  at  elections. — 
The  communication  which  follows,  from  the  hands  of  anoth- 
er correspondent,  ^iggests  other  abuses  of  the  same  great 
privilege,  which  are  not  less  important  for  consideration. — 
The  subject  is  of  too  great  interest  to  the  well  being  of  the 
country,  to  suffer  us  to  reject  contributions,  which  take  the 
form  of  the  essay,  rather  than  the  Review,  and  fve  feel  no 
scruple  at  thus  occasionally  diversifying  the  pages  of  our 
periodical.  In  publishing  the  one  before  us,  we  are  glad  of 
an  opportunity  when  there  are  no  pending  elections  in  our 
State  ;  when  the  revelations  made,  and  the  sentiments  utter- 
ed can  have  no  invidious  bearing  upon  any  individuals,  and 
when  the  calm  in  the  public  mind  will  better  allow  of  the 
unbiassed  and  thoughtful  consideration,  without  any  person- 
al application,  on  the  part  of  our  readers,  of  the  deplorable 
and  pernicious  evils  of  which  complaint  is  made.] 

My  Dear  Sir  :  You  advise  me  of  a  public  meeting  to  be 

held  at  the  Court  House  in ,  next  sale  day,  to  take 

action  against  the  system  of  electioneering  which  prevails 
in  that  district,  as  perhaps  in  every  district  of  the  State,  to 
the  gross  and  grievous  abuse  of  the  morals  of  the  country. 
You  request  my  attendance,  and  are  pleased  to  refer  with 
compliment  to  the  course  which  I  pursued  when  myself  be- 
fore the  people.  You  do  me  only  justice  when  you  assume 
my  feelings  and  opinions  to  be  in  perfect  unison  with  your 
own,  and  in  hostility  to  this  wretched  system ;  and  I  rejoice 
that  its  enormities  have  at  length  aroused  your  people  to  a 
sense  of  the  danger  and  the  public  shame  which  belong  to 
its  continued  exercise.  Were  it  possible,  I  should  find  the 
greatest  satisfaction  in  presenting  myself  before  my  old  con- 
stituents in ,  prepared  to  strike  an  honest  blow,  to 

the  best  of  my  ability,  against  the  foul  and  degrading  prac- 
tices which  prevail  at  every   popular  election ;   practices 
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which  are,  at  once,  so  insulting  to  the  pride  of  a  people,  and 
so  destructive  to  their  best  securities.  But  my  present  mode 
of  life,  with  scarce  /i  respite,  is  one  of  incessant  drudgery. 
My  duties  in  the  city  will  not  suffer  me  to  leave  it  at  the 
time  appointed  for  your  meeting  ;  will  scarcely  allow  me  the 
leisure  necessary  to  write  you  this  epistle.  But  a  sense  of 
duty  still,  compels  me  to  address  you  a  few  words  of  encour- 
agement, in  the  wholesome  labor  which  you  have  begun  ; 
and  to  remind  your  people  of  the  language  which  I  address- 
ed to  them,  on  this  very  subject,  when  I  had  the  honor  to 
serve  them  in  a  public  capacity.  I  then  denounced  the  whole 
system  of  canvassing,  which  every  where  prevailed  through- 
out the  country,  as  every  where  injurious  to  the  popular 
morals,  fatal  to  the  pride  and  personal  character  as  well  of 
the  people  as  the  candidate,  and  totally  subversive  of  all  the 
securities  which  are  expected  to  flow  from  an  honest  and 
independent  representation. 

My  convictions,  now,  are  the  same  as  then.  My  opinions 
have  undergone  no  modification.  I  still  see  all  the  aspects 
of  the  practice,  in  the  same  hideous  deformity  of  feature 
which  they  wore  at  that  period  to  my  eyes  ;  and  have  been 
strengthened  in  the  resolution  which  I  then  expressed,  to 
give  them  no  countenance  by  any  practice  of  my  own.  But 
the  begging  for  votes,  the  treating  for  votes,  and  the  lying 
for  votes — which  all  belong  to  this  system — evil  enough  in 
themselves,  are  only  the  fruits  of  a  custom  which  must  be 
itself  abolished,  before  you  will  be  able  to  destroy  its  pro- 
geny. You  may  remember  that  I  expressed  myself  as  hos- 
tile to  candidacy  itself,  where  the  office  sought  was  one  of 
dignity  and  honor,  rather  than  profit ;  as  wholly  inconsistent 
with  the  idea  of  manhood  and  character  in  the  person  seek- 
ing such  office.  I  held  it  to  be  the  genuine  source  of  all  the 
demagogueism  of  public  men,  and  of  all  the  corruptions  of 
the  people.  I  held  it  to  be  the'source  of  that  miserable  ha- 
bit of  flattering  the  people,  and  so  sugaring  their  senses 
with  unwholesome  praises,  as,  finally,  to  make  the  truth  an 
offensive  expression  in  their  ears ;  as  leading,  them  into  a 
forgetfulness  of  what  was  due  to  the  right  of  suffrage ;  and 
persuading  them  to  confer  that,  as  a  bounty,  to  which  the 
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proper  representative  should  really  possess  a  proper  right. 
I  insisted  upon  the  doctrine,  laid  down  by  one  of  our  own 
best  statesmen,  that  **  office  was  neither  to  be  sought  nor 
declined ;"  that  it  implied  qualities  of  mind  and  character, 
in  the  incumbent,  of  a  sort  which  would  not  suffer  him  to 
urge  his  own  pretensions,  ^r  resort  to  any  solicitations  in 
support  of  them ;  that  it  was  only  the  **  fool  who  would  rush 
in  where  the  angel  would  fear  to  tread  ;^  and  that  the  best 
wisdom  in  the  world  might  well  be  content  to  wait  the  call 
of  a  people  for  its  help,  without  thrusting  itself  upon  their 
bands,  in  advance  of  their  own  appreciation  of  its  worth. — 
Thus  patiently  waiting  this  summons,  the  citizen  would  then 
truly  feel  their  choice  of  his  people  as  an  honor, — as  a  just 
tribute  to  modest  worth,  and  to  endowments  which  have 
made  themselves  known  by  their  daily  workings.  Thus,  too, 
and  perhaps  only  thus,  would  the  constituent  be  made  pro- 
perly secure  in  the  good  faith  and  the  ability  of  the  repre- 
sentative to  whom  they  confide  their  rights,  property  and 
sacred  honor.  How  should  they  confide  in  or  honor  him, 
who  had  obtained  his  post  by  sycophancy  ;  by  fraud  ;  by  bri- 
bery ;  mean  and  selfish  combination  ;  and  subterfuges  which 
would  disgrace  the  pettifogger  ? — by  the  potency  of  wine  or 
whiskey  ;  by  arguments  to  the  pocket  or  the  stomach  of  the 
voter,  which  could  not  be  addressed  to  his  affections  or  his 
intellect !  How  should  they  honor  or  have  faith  in  him,  even 
while  they  vote  for  him,  whom  they  fin^  posting  from  house 
to  house  ;  descending  to  embrace  those  whom,  at  another 
time,  he  would  not  acknowledge ;  putting  off  all  personal 
dignity  in  the  association  with  people  who  are  scorned  and 
loathed  in  their  several  neighbourhoods  ;  who  are  the  noto- 
rious moral  sores  and  scabs  of  the  country,  and  whom  they 
know  are  thus  honored  by  the  gracious  candidate,  only  as 
instruments  by  which  he  is  to  usurp  authority  over  all  better 
sorts  of  people !  and  all  this  bowing,  begging,  cringing  and 
corruption,  ostensibly  for  what  ?  For  the  privilege  of  being 
the  maker  of  a  nation's  laws  ;  for  the  precious  distinction  of 
being  the  champion  of  a  people's  rights,  and  the  watchful 
guardian  of  their  liberties  and  honor  I  as  if  such  a  process  of 
laborious  shame  and  prostitution  could  be  undertaken  by 
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one  worthy  of  such  a  trust  I  as  if  any  people,  conscious  of 
the  great  services  to  be  rendered  by  such  a  champion,  would 
ever — so  long  as  they  preserved  their  senses— require  him  to 
descend  to  such  unmitigated  infamy  ! 

Yet  candidacy  seems  unavoidably,  where  the  office  is  one 
of  pure  dignity  and  honor,  and  not  of  profit,  to  involve  such 
practices.  It  is  suggestive  of  arts  which  are  meant  to  sup*> 
ply  the  deficiencies  of  virtues.  It  prompts  appeals  to  the 
passions,  prejudices,  vices  and  weaknesses  of  the  people, 
rather  than  to  their  social  virtues  and  their  honest  under- 
standing. It  encourages  hundreds  and  thousands  to  aspire 
to  ofilces,  to  which,  were  this  not  the  tolerated  practice,  they 
would  never  for  a  moment  pretend.  Candidacy  is  wholly 
unnecessary,  and  would  not  be  endured  for  an  hour,  where 
the  people  are  true  to  themselves  !  The  duty  rests  on  them 
to  seek  out  their  representatives ;  changing  entirely  the  rela- 
tions of  the  parties,  and  showing  the  voter  in  the  last  degree 
jealous  of  a  right,  upon  the  proper  exercise  of  which  rests 
every  security,  whether  of  property  or  liberty.  A  people, 
once  taught  the  value  of  their  votes,  will  never  8ufi*er  them 
to  be  tampered  with  in  any  way  ;  will  quickly  understand 
that  they  are  not  to  be  accorded  to  a  beggar — not  to  be  sold 
for  a  dram,  or  a  dinner — not  to  be  bought  by  a  booby  or  a 
brute  1  No  species  of  cajolery  can  beguile  them  of  the  most 
precious  of  their  privileges — ^that  of  choosiug  their  own  law- 
givers and  guardians ;  and  they  will  feel  that,  to  bestow 
their  sufirages  upon  the  unworthy,  is,  in  fact,  such  a  prosti- 
tution of  their  right,  as  should  well  deserve  to  work  its  for- 
feiture. 

The  right  of  suffrage,. morally  examined,  is  not  an  inevi- 
table one.  It  is  held  only  on  conditions.  We  cannot  do 
with  it,  conscientiously,  as  we  think  proper.  We  have  no 
right  to  bestow  it,  at  our  caprice,  or  upon  the  unworthy. — 
The  exercise  of  the  privilege  assumes,  on  the  part  of  the 
citizen,  not  only  the  discretion  which  can  justly  judge,  but 
the  conscientiousness  which  still  insists  upon  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  representative.  He  must  be  capable,  in  the 
highest  degree,  of  the  duties  of  the  office  ;  he  must  be  wor- 
tb3  of  the  confidence  which  yields  it  to  his  keeping  ;  he  must 
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have  like  interests  with  those  whom  he  is  oommissioned  to 
represent.  These  are  the  absolute  conditions  for  the  public 
safety.  Public  men  niust  needs  always  bt  chosen  with  these 
qualifications,  or  the  voter  votes  unworthily,  if  not  dishon- 
estlJ^  He  has  no  right  to  vote  for  any  person  not  possessing 
all  of  these  qualifications.  One  of  them  will  not  answer,  nor 
two  of  them, — he  must  have  all  of  them,  or  the  trust  is  con- 
fided to  unsafe,  if  not  treacherous  hands.  The  power  to 
choose  his  representative,  and  to  cast  his  suffrage  for  him, 
was  Cimferred  upon  the  voter,  in  recognition  of  his  supposed 
capacity  to  judge  of  the  representative,  and  his  supposed 
conviction  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  choosing  with  a  sat- 
isfied conscience.  It  is  a  right  upon  which  interests,  public 
and  private,  other  than  his  own,  depend.  It  is  not  sufficient 
that  he  votes  for  the  most  plausible  person  that  offers.  It  is 
his  duty  to  seek  out  hecdfully  the  best  man  of  the  communi- 
ty in  which  he  lives, — to  employ  any  amount  of  painstaking 
in  finding  the  fit  representative — to  be  sure  that  the  person 
he  selects  is  one  to  whom  he  can  safely  confide  his  life,  his 
property  and  liberty — for  these  are  the  vast  interests  which 
we  yield  to  the  keeping  of  him  to  whom  we  yield  the  busi- 
ness of  public  legislation.  It  will  not  do  for  the  voter  to 
plead  ignorance  of  the  qualifications  of  his  neighbour.  He 
is  bound  to  know  who  are  the  best  men  of  the  community, 
or  he  is  no  good  citizen.  Such  a  remissness  argues  a  degree 
of  indiflTerence  to  the  moral  possessions  of  the  community, 
which  proves  nothing  more  conclusively  than  the  slavii»h 
selfishness  of  him  who  indulges  in  it.  You  do  not  adopt 
your  overseer,  or  your  factor,  without  seeking  the  best  man 
that  can  be  got.  Yet,  to  overseer  and  factor  you  confide 
but  a  single  crop.  Shall  you  be  less  solicitous  in  searching 
the  character  and  capacity  of  him  to  whom  you  confide  your 
whole  plantation  ? — to  whom  you  yield  the  power  of  making 
laws  which  may  degrade  you — of  imposing  taxes  which  may 
ruin  you — of  usurping  a  power  which  may  shackle  your 
children's  arms  and  your  own  forever  I 

But  there  is  really  no  difficulty  in  discovering  the  capable 
and  the  worthy  in  every  precinct.  The  world  is  not  so  full 
of  large»t)rained  and  high-souled  men  as  to  leave  any  doubt 
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in  the  public  mind,  where  to  look  for  them,  if  the  search  be 
desirable.  They  are  generally  conspicuous  objects  in  every 
community.  They  are  distinguished  in  a  thousand  ways ; 
by  habits  of  business ;  by  punctuality  ;  by  assiduous  atten- 
tion to  their  own  affairs  ;  by  a  readiness  in  emergency,  and 
by  a  capacity,  when  called  upon  to  serve,  which  is  seldom 
found  at  fault.  They  are  always  distinguished  by  the  jeal- 
ousy and  the  hostility  of  the  mere  pretender.  There  is  no 
deficiency,  in  any  community,  of  the  proper  men  for  its  pub- 
lic duties — unless,  indeed,  like  Ninevah,  God  has  decreed  its 
destruction.  You  have  but  to  obey  a  single  counsel  of  the 
Holy  volume — **  Seek  and  ye  shall  find" — a  duty  as  necessa- 
ry in  politics  as  in  religion.  You  can  neVer  find  unless  you 
seek.  This  is  the  rule  which,  above  all,  I  should  strive  to 
teach.  Superior  men  must  be  sought.  They  will  not  beg 
for  favor.  It  is  too  great  a  sacrifice,  for  a  proud  and  com- 
petent mind  to  make,  that  which  requires  him  to  truckle  to 
all  men's  humours,  for  the  privilege  of  serving  them,  and 
saving  them,  from  themselves  as  well  as  others.  This  is  the 
new  conviction  that  you  must  acquire  ;  that  the  exercise  of 
the  right  of  suffrage  is  for  your  own  safety  and  benefit,  and 
not  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  every  poor  devil  who  desires  to 
be,  in  spite  of  nature  and  his  stars,  a  law  maker  and  a  ruler 
in  the  land. 

"But,"  say  you,  "the  men  thus  described,  will  not  serve  us.  We 
must  take  what  we  can  get — take  the  best  that  offers.  We  acknow- 
ledge that  they  are  poor  devils,  but  there  is  no  choice.  If  we  could 
get  abler  and  better  men,  do  you  doubt  that  we  should  prefer  them." 

You  do  not  try  better  men !  This  is  the  reason  why  I 
counsel  you  to  reverse  the  system,  and  seek  the  representa- 
tives, rather  than  suffer  them  to  seek  you.  You  will  never 
get  proper  men  till  you  do  so.  Try  better  men,  at  all  events. 
Believe  me,  there  are  few  properly-minded  men  who  will  not 
cheerfully  serve,  in  any  appropriate  public  capacity,  when- 
ever the  will  of  the  community  shall  clearly  manifest  itself 
in  their  behalf.  No  man  has  a  right  to  deny  himself  to  the 
service  of  the  country,  whenever  his  abilities  are  required. 
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The  rale  holds  good  in  civil  as  in  military  affairs.  No  man 
have  the  right  to  expect  that  other  men  shall  contribute  their 
time  and  talent  to  the  business  of  government,  for  his  bene- 
fit and  protection,  and  he  selfishly  withhold  himself  from 
taking  his  part  in  the  direction  of  public  affairs.  A  reason- 
able portion  of  every  man's  time,  at  some  period  of  his  life, 
is  due  to  the  public  service.  You  have  the  right  to  ask  it, 
and  he,  unless  under  particular  circumstances  of  private  dif- 
ficulty, has  not  the  right  to  refuse.  Try,  therefore,  for  the 
better  men.  Seek  them,  and  they  will  be  found.  No  doubt 
there  will  be  difliculty,  but  the  object  is  quite  too"important 
to  be  abandoned  without  frequent  effort.  You  will  have 
much  to  encounter,  of  trouble  and  annoyance.  The  selfish 
and  the  cunning  will  take  the  field  against  you.  Intrigue 
and  management  will  meet  you  at  every  step.  Abuse  and 
misrepresentation  will  assail  you,  to  say  nothing  of  frequent 
temptations  to  turn  aside  from  your  better  object.  Rival 
nominations  will  be  made  by  persons  in  the  back  ground, 
having  their  own  ends  to  answer, — who  will  spread  a  thou- 
sand secret  meshes  on  every  side;  and,  so  perseveringly 
work,  through  a  thousand  corrupt  and  corrupting  agents, 
that,  in  very  despair  of  contending  with  so  many  cunning 
combinations,  you  will  be  often  moved  to  give  up  the  seem- 
ingly unprofitable  struggle.  But  you  must  not  do  so  !  Be 
as  firm  and  persevering  in  the  cause  of  right,  as  the  enemy 
is  in  that  of  wrong,  and  you  are  sure  to  triumph.  A  few 
good  rules,  adopted  rigidly  by  all  persons  determined  on  re- 
forming abuses,  and  securing  proper  representation  in  public 
affairs,  and  you  must  succeed  in  your  object.  Shall  I  sug- 
gest to  you  these  rules  ?  They  are  brief  enough,  and  may 
be  easily  compassed  by  any  memory.  Resolve  to  vote  for 
nobody  who  begs  your  vote — who  seeks  for  it  directly  or  in- 
directly, through  improper  means — who  gives  drinks,  dinners 
and  barbacues,  with  this  apparent  object — who  is  not  equal 
to  the  duties  of  the  office  which  he  seeks — who  cannot  pro- 
perly maintain  the  rights  and  character  of  the  country  or  the 
people.  Let  every  citizen,  bent  on  reforming  the  evils  of  the 
present  system  of  electioneering,  adopt  these  resolutions, 
and  you  form  at  once  a  standing  army  equally  powerful  in 
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character  and  nnmbers,  and  sufficiently  strong,  I  honestly  be- 
lieve, in  every  community  in  the  State,  to  elevate  the  worthy 
to  high  places,  and  put  down  the  pretensions  of  mere  vanity, 
with  all  its  auxiliary  influences  of  bribery  and  corruption. 

And  it  is  mere  vanity  and  presumption,  usually,  by  whom 
these  agencies  are  employed.  The  incompetent  man  would 
never  presume  to  seek  for  office,  if  these  were  not  ready 
made  auxiliaries,  obedient  to  his  call.  He  calculates  dis- 
tiactly  upon  the  number  in  the  community  who  are  directly 
to  be  bought  with  money  ; — upon  another  and  a  larger  class, 
with  whom  the  miserable  bribe  of  drink  and  dinner  will  be 
quite  sufficient ; — and  upon  others  yet,  who  are  to  be  won  by 
cajoling  condescensions ; — the  monied  man,  or  the  man  of 
long  genealogy,  stooping  to  '*  drink  haeP  with  the  poor  man 
and  ihe  parvenu  !  Where  the  candidate  is  awkwardly  con- 
scious of  his  incompetence — and,  with  all  the  vanity  of  this 
class,  seven  in  ten  have  their  misgivings  on  this  subject — 
he  must  calculate  on  the  ignorance  and  the  venality  of  the 
community  for  his  chances  of  success.  He  must  supply,  by 
cunning,  what  he  lacks  in  character.  Sometimes  he  rests 
his  hope  upon  what  is  negative  in  his  character.  He  has 
done  nothing  good;  but  he  has  done  nothing  evil.  He  has 
shown  no  resources  of  mind ;  but  he  has  given  no  offence. 
If  he  lacks  power  for  evil,  it  is  something  to  say  that  he  is 
harmless ;  and  with  a  good  sense-keeper  or  file-leader  in  a 
public  bod}^,  he  will  probably  vote  safely,  if  not  understand- 
ingly.  At  other  times,  he  and  his  friends  rest  their  hope 
upon  the  unpopularity  of  a  rival;  upon  the  hostiliry  which 
another  candidate  has  inspired  in  the  breast  of  this  or  that 
clique,  or  party,  in  the  community.  Sometimes  he  relies 
upon  a  popular  hobby,  and  with  certain  catch- words  in  his 
mouth  forever,  he  manages  to  persuade  the  simple  voter  that 
he  is  acquainted  with  all  the  paces  of  the  beast  he  rides. 
Then,  again,  he  contrives  to  league  himself  with  others, 
equally  wanting  in  merit  with  himself,  yet  equally  desirous 
of  being  in  high  places ;  and,  by  combinations,  working  to- 
gether as  the  common  object ;  the  defeat  of  the  common  su- 
perior, they  practice  that  game  which  is  familiarly  known  to 
you  as  "  logrolling" — one  of  the  most  pernicious  of  all  the 
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modes  employed  for  defeating  the  objects  of  all  the  better 
sort  of  people  in  a  comn\anity.  But,  no  matter  what  the 
processes  by  which  they  toil,  it  is  certain  that  these  preten- 
ders never  rely  upon  themselves; — upon  their  intrinsic  claims 
and  virtues;  leaving  to  the  people  the  privilege  of  choosing 
fairly  whom  they  prefer.  Bribery  and  management — trick 
and  falsehood — hate  and  flattery — sycophancy  and  decep- 
tion— meat  and  drink  ; — these  are  the  ministers  of  evil  whom 
they  employ  to  do  for  them  what  they  can  never  do  for 
themselves.  They  rely  on  any  virtues  rather  than  their  own. 
In  the  use  of  these  agents  and  allies,  their  industry  is  as 
wonderful  as  it  is  vicious.  In  the  rural  districts,  they  are 
forever  on  the  road  ;  in  the  cities  forever  in  the  streets.  You 
will  find  them  in  every  hole  and  corner,  where  the  simple 
man  is  to  be  corrupted.  They  shake  hands  with  Smith ; 
they  embrace  Jenkins,  and  invite  Tompkins  home  to  dinner. 
They  never  forget  to  make  the  most  affectionate  inquiries 
after  the  wives  and  children  of  Tomps,  Jenks  and  Smiths, 
though  they  never  knew  or  heard  of  either  fry  before  ; — and 
these  poor  men,  flattered  by  these  universal  condescensions, 
overlook  entirely  the  fact  that  such  civilities,  only  at  the 
time  when  their  votes  are  wanted,  a,re  so  many  positive  in- 
sults! The  practice,  and  the  arts,  are,  with  very  slight  dif- 
ferences, the  same  both  in  town  and  country.  In  the  country, 
in  order  to  prove  that  pride  is  not  among  his  virtues,  the 
candidate  goes  home  sometimes  to  dine  with  the  voter ;  in 
the  city  the  voter  is  expected  to  dine  with  the  candidate. 
The  corruption  of  the  people,  in  both  regions,  if  not  the 
immediate  object,  is  always  the  immediate  result.  In  the 
country  a  great  deal  is  effected  through  the  agency  of  **  whis- 
key and  barbacued  muttons ;" — in  the  cities,  **  turtle  soup 
and  champagne,"  are  the  more  refined  ministers  in  doing  the 
work  of  corruption.  Now,  those  who  thus  cram  and  swill 
at  the  cost  of  the  candidate,  and  who  know  all  tbe  while 
what  he  seeks,  would  yet  be  terribly  outraged  were  you  to 
suppose  that  they  were  to  be  bought  with  such  petty  temp- 
tations. But  I  am  afraid  they  neither  deceive  themselves, 
nor  any  body  else.  The  fact  is,  the  candidate  knows  equally 
their  price  and  value  I  In  truth,  the  parties  understand  each 
34 
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other.  The  shepherd  who  sold  his  birthright,  six  thousand 
years  ago,  for  a  mess  of  pottage,  left  myriads  of  successors 
behind  him,  who,  without  the  same  necessity,  are  doing  the 
same  thing  every  day; — selling,  indeed,  something  more  than 
their  birthright ;  selling  their  souls ;  becoming  swinish  on 
drink  and  swill,  which  leaves  body  and  mind  -equally  de- 
graded, and  equally  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy. 

While  on  this  subject,  I  must  beg  leave  to  warn  you  of 
one  mistake  which  is  frequently  made  in  both  town  and 
country.  Many  persons  partake  freely  of  the  feast  of  the 
candidate,  with  a  mental  reservation  not  to  vote  for  him. 
They  deny  that  he  has  any  right  to  calculate  upon  their 
support,  simply  because  they  break  bread  at  his  table.  But 
I  submit  that,  where  hts  object  is  understood^  €md  where  they 
are  his  guests  only  when  he  seeks  their  suffrages^  they  tacitly 
enter  into  an  engagement  to  sustain  him.  At  all  events, 
they  give  a  countenance  to  his  design.  They  lead  others  to 
suppose  that  he  has  their  support ; — ^they  thus  strengthen  bis 
cause, — and  thus  contribute  to  produce  the  conviction,  in 
other  minds,  that  he  is  irresistible  I  This  discourages  better 
men ;  leads  to  despondency  among  the  friends  of  other  per- 
sons, whose  claims  and  practices  are  less  questionable ; — 
and  brings  about  the  result  just  as  certainly  as  if  they  did 
support  him  with  the  most  hearty  zeal  and  sympathy.  Even 
where  you  waive  all  feelings  of  indignation,  at  the  assump- 
tion that  you  are  to  be  bribed  with  a  feast,  you  cannot  witb 
propriety  partake  of  it,  when,  by  doing  so,  you  contribute  to 
prejudice  the  public  opinion,  and  discourage  every  thing  like 
an  independent  canvas  ;  when  you  see,  and  feel,  that  you  are 
assumed  to  be  the  supporter  of  him  upon  whom  you  feed ; 
and  when  this  assumption,  whether  you  vote  for  him  or  not, 
is  so  much  capital  in  his  service  !  You  are  bound,  on  the 
central^,  particularly  to  avoid  him  at  such  a  period ; — to  en- 
coura^  no  calculations  on  his  part ; — and,  in  order  to  give 
encouragement  to  those  who  would  rebuke  his  practices, 
steadily  to  take  ground  in  opposition ;  to  refuse  his  invitation 
to  drink  or  dinner ;  and  show  to  him,  and  to  your  neigh- 
bours equally,  that  you  do  not  sanction  pretensions  which 
are  only  to  be  urged  by  the  abuse  and  destruction  of  all  the 
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securities  of  the  commonwealth.    There  is  no  receiving  fa-   ^ 
vors  of  any  kind  at  the  hands  of  an  usurper — and  a  mere 
pretender,  is  always  an  incipient  usurper — without  absolute 
peril  and  probable  loss.    What  says  the  Poet  ? — 

"  He  who  once  enters  in  a  Tyrant's  hall, 
As  guest^  w  tiave  /*' 

And  the  tyrant  is  usually  a  person  whose  fortune,  or  bribery, 
or  force,  has  placed  in  a  position  to  which  he  is  unequal — 
to  which  neither  his  talents^  nor  his  virtues,  entitle  him  to 
aspire!  He  must,  either  through  his  vices,  or  his  weak- 
nesses, abuse  the  power  which  is  confided  to  his  hands  I 

The  candidate  whose  hopes  are  thus  built  upon  his  arts, 
finds,  unhappily,  a  thousand  willing  agents  to  ttssist  him  in 

them.     You  all  know  that,  in  ,  and  I  suppose  in 

other  districts  of  the  State, — perhaps  in  all  of  them, — there 
is  a  considerable  tribe  who  feed  and  fatten,  for  six  months 
in  the  year,  at  the  expense  of  the  candidates  and  their 
friends.  Whiskey  and  barbacues  are  furnished  at  every 
public  gathering  or  muster  ground,  and  frequently  without 
any  authority  from  the  parties  who  are  expected  to  pay ;  ^ 
and,  at  the  close  of  the  campaign,  enormous  bills  are  seat 
in  to  the  sufferers.  Who  has  eaten,  or  who  has  drunken, 
they  know  not  The  feed  W€w  for  their  friends.  Whether 
they  procured  by  it  a  single  vote,  is  a  problem ;  but  the  mo- 
ney must  be  paid.  Your  good  friends,  who  have  furnished  these 
feasts  in  your  cause,  must  not  be  allowed  to  suffer.  And 
thus  it  is  that  a  pack  of  worthless  sots  and  gormandizers  are 
maintained  without  the  slightest  necessity  or  use,  in  their 
vile  employment  of  demoralizing  the  public  character,  and 
degrading  and  sapping  the  safeguards  and  securieties  of  the 
country.  It  is  said  that  the  same  thing  exists  in  the  city.  A 
gentleman  of  this  place  told  me,  but  a  few  days  ago,  that 
similar  tribes  thus  cram  and  swill  almost  nightly,  for  three 
months  before  an  election — ^beginning  with  the  opening  of 
the  canvass  v — and  not  only  assess  the  candidates,  but  such 
among  their  friends  also  as  are  able,  and  can  be  persuaded 
to  pay,  in  liquidation  of  these  expenditures.  He  himself,  my 
informant^  had,  for  a  long  time,  suffered  from  these  assess- 
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ments^  as  they  are  here  delicately  styled  ; — and,  until  a  re- 
cent period,  was  weak  enough  to  submit  to  this  taxation. 
Could  you  desire  a  more  subtle  or' more  vicious  mode  of  so- 
cial corruption  !  Can  you  conceive  of  any  more  effectual 
process  by  which  to  surrender  the  liberties  of  a  people  into 
the  hands  of  the  mere  money  holder  ?  What  can  follow, 
from  such  a  practice,  but  the  total  exclusion  from  public  of- 
fice of  every  poor  man,  whatever  may  be  the  claims  of  his 
intellect  and  morals  ?  The  consequence  must  be  the  com- 
plete monopoly  of  all  the  power  of  the  country,  in  the  hands 
of  persons,  whose  sole  capacity  consists  in  their  ability  to 
meet  such  exactions;  a  pecuniary  plethora,  in  this  way, 
constituting  the  only  recognized  claim  to  statesmanship !  Of 
course,  all  the  class  thus  feeding  on  the  office  seeker,  are 
steadily  opposed  to  the  nomination  of  persons  whom  defi- 
cient resources  place  beyond  the  reach  of  assessment.  Their 
cry  will  be  for  those  candidates  only,  who  can  be  made  to 
bleed  freely ;  and  thus  we  have  a  party,  which  must  neces- 
sarily be  growing  always,  whose  policy  it  is  steadily  to  work 
against  the  claims  of  all  persons,  whatever  their  endow- 
ments, whose  poverty  denies  satisfaction  to  the  voracious 
cravings  of  their  appetites  and  thirst ! 

With  such  histories  before  us,  shall  we  wonder  that  the 
whole  country  is  now  placed  in  such  a  condition  of  peril ; — 
that  there  is  abroad  so  much  that  is  dangerous  in  legisla- 
tion ; — so  much  that  is  evil  in  doctrine ; — so  much  that  is 
vicious  in  society  I  May  we  not  ascribe  to  such  a  condition 
of  things,  the  deplorable  fact  that  a  President  of  the  United 
Stales  is  now  usually  but  a  third  or  fourth  rate  person, — 
and  that  a  sliding-scale  of  talent  and  worth,  regularly  de- 
clining,— is  the  graduating  standard  by  which  the  subordi- 
nate offices  are  so  commonly  filled  up ; — men  now  being 
chosen  in  reference  to  the  flexibility  of  their  morals,  rather 
than  the  virtues  in  their  minds.  High-minded,  capable  and 
honourable  persons  sink  entirely  out  of  sight,  and  are  lost  to 
the  service  of  the  country  ;  at  the  very  time  when  such  men, 
of  all  others,  are  most  necessary  to  its  safety  and  affairs ; — 
and  modest  worth  is  compelled  to  retire  from  a  field,  which 
no  longer   affords   room  to   merit !     Shall  we  wonder  that 
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legislation  so  commonly  now  conducts  us  from  hard  ground 
into  a  quagmire,  like  that  of  the  wretched  intellects  which 
we  so  frequently  employ ; — and  from  which,  in  the  end,  the 
danger  is,  that  no  statesmanship,  however  great, — no  cha- 
racter or  courage,  however  pure  and  firm, — will  be  able  to 
extricate  us,  even  if  permitted,  at  the  last  hour,  to  come  to 
our  assistance  I 

You  may  always  safely  assume  that  he  who  lends  him- 
self to  the  corruption  of  the  people  ; — who  treats  for  votes, 
begs  for  votes,  lies  for  votes,  and  buys  votes,  will  himself, 
when  occasion  serves,  and  with  sufficient  temptation,  be  just 
as  ready  to  sell  his  own.  You  may,  also,  safely  assume  that 
such  a  person  never  possesses  any  proper  requisite  for  the 
office  which  he  seeks.  The  essentially  high  qualities  of  ta- 
lent and  character,  which  should  always  be  sought  for  in 
the  selection  of  a  popular  representative,  are  quite  inconsis- 
tent with  the  baseness  which,  cap  in  hand,  traverses  the 
country  or  the  city  ; — ^bowing  to  all  it  meets,  begging  from 
all  it  can,  and,  where  venality  hangs  out  its  sign,  buying  the 
suffrage  which  no  honest  man  has  the  right  to  sell !  The 
man  who  will  descend  to  these  practices,  sets  out  with  a 
degrading  opinion  of  human  nature  which  proves  very  con- 
clusively his  own.  He  sees,  through  his  own,  the  complexion 
of  other  hearts  ;  and  thus  acknowledges  that  the  bribes  and 
arts  which  seduce  his  neighbour,  are  such  as  would  readily 
seduce  himself.  But  such  a  practice  is  almost  prima  facie 
evidence  of  the  utter  incapacity  of  the  candidate,  in  an  in- 
tellectual point  of  view,  for  the  office  which  he  seeks.  The 
man  of  real  intellect  is  naturally  proud  and  self-reliant.  He 
disdains  the  resort  to  inferior  arts  in  the  attainment  of  an 
object  to  which  he  holds  a  legitimate  title  from  the  hands  of 
God.  He  would  feel  shame  and  humiliation,  rather  than 
pride,  if  the  choice  of  the  community  was  to  be  governed  by 
his  money  rather  than  his  mind ;  and  there  is  such  an  inti- 
mate sympathy  between  mind  and  moral,  that,  where  the 
former  exists,  it  implies  usually,  enough  of  the  latter,  to 
make  it  recoil  with  loathing  from  a  practice,  which  builds 
its  chances  of  success  entirely  upon  the  venality  and  base- 
ness of  its  people.    It  follows,  if  this  be  true,  that  the  very 
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resort  to  any  arts,  no  matter  of  what  sort,  which  woald  tend 
to  bias  the  honest  exercise  of  suffrage  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  should  be  sufficient  to  condemn  the  guilty  party,  not 
only  upon  moral  grounds,  to  utter  and  lasting  exclusion  from 
public  favour,  but  upon  the  minor  consideration  aho,  of  his 
presumed  mental  incapacity  for  the  office  which  he  desires. 
And,  apart  from  moral  considerations,  this  should  be  con- 
clusive. A  vital  essential,  among  the  requisites  for  office,  is 
capacity.  This  wanting,  neither  God  nor  men  can  supply 
the  deficiency  by  a  reference  to  any  other,  however  attrac- 
tive virtues ! 

What  remains  but  that  I  should  repeat  the  exhortation,  to 
hold  fast  to  that  faith  which  teaches,  that  all  our  safety,  as  a 
people,  depends  upon  the  simple  fact  that  we  cast  our  votes 
honestly  and  wisely— for  the  honest  and  the  wise, — and  to 
the  downright  rejection  of  all  pretenders  ;  that  we  seek  out 
these  wise  and  honest  men, — assured  that,  if  we  search  ear- 
nestly, we  shall  surely  find.  God  leaves  no  people  without 
the  proper  persons  to  take  charge  of  their  higher  interests. 
He  endows  certain  men,  in  every  race  or  tribe,  with  the  ne- 
cessary faculties  for  this  purpose ;  and  your  safety  depends 
upon  the  fact  that  you  find  these  men — these  real,  genuine 
lawgivers  by  nature  ;  and  not  any  counterfeit  presentments — 
not  any  humbugs — to  use  the  rough,  expressive  coinage  of 
our  own  country.  You  must  seek  out  your  able  men ;  you 
must  uot  wait  for  them  to  seek  you.  And  you  must  seek  them, 
not  as  if  you  were  about  to  do  them  a  favor, — patronizingly 
patting  them  upon  the  shoulder,  with  a — "  Be  humble  and 
grateful  now,  and  we  will  make  you  a  lawgiver"— but  with 
the  language  of  humility,  on  your  own  lips,  as  of  one  in 
peril,  and  in  grievous  want  of  assistance.  I  know  how  hard 
you  will  find  it  to  do  this.  It  is  so  different  from  the  usual 
practice.  Hitherto,  your  votes  were  commonly  bestowed  bls 
charities  upon  very  pressing  beggars.  The  thing  is  to  be 
reversed.  You  will  have  to  begin  in  time.  And,  verily, 
my  friends,  our  want  is  great,  our  necessity  is  very  urgent. 
Our  ship  is  at  sea  in  very  stormy  weather.  Our  captain  has 
been  swept  overboard  !  Our  chief  officers  have  disappear- 
ed fVom  the  decks  !    All  is  panic  and  uncertainty.    There 
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are  breakers  ahead.  The  tempest  is  driving  you  upon  a  lee 
shore  full  of  rocky  dangen?.  If  ever  therjB  was  a  juncture 
when  you  needed  the  best  heads,  and  the  strongest  hands, 
now  is  the  time ;  Look  about  youi^  crew,  quickly,  carefully, 
onderstandingly,  and  choose  your  men  for  the  peril.  See  to 
whom  yoi^  give  the  helm  I  I  can  hardly  suppose  tbs^t  it  is, 
at  such  a  moment,  that  you  will  prefer  the  sailor  who  pro- 
poses to  throw  open  the  liquor  locker  to  the  crew  ;  nor  will 
I  permit  myself  to  believe  theX  you  will  give  the  speaking 
trumpet  just  now  to  the  cook  !  Don^t  think  of  the  drinks 
and  the  dinners  at  such  a  juncture,  or  you  are  swamped  for- 
ever— dying  a  dog's  death  in  the  sea,  stuffed  with  bread,  and 
and  raging  with  those  fires,  which|  as  Shakspeare  hath  it, 
steal  away  the  brain.  Your  best  men  now, — every  where, 
in  all  parts  of  the  ship, — or  you  are  lost.  I  have  told  you 
how  to  find  your  best  men.  Seek  them  quickly,  seek  them 
always,  if  you  would  be  safe  !  Who  can  manage  the  office 
best  ? — as  who  can  manage  the  vessel  best  ? — that  is  the 
only  question !  Be  sure,  ^Iwayg,  to  prefer  that  man,  and 
you  put  an  end  to  the  whole  host  of  humbugs  and  preten- 
ders ;  with  all  the  auxiliary  vicep  in  their  train, — fraud,  lying, 
dunkenae$s,  and  every  sort  of  public  debauchery  I  I  am  in 
the  same  ship  with  you^-we  sink  or  swim  together,---and 
this  must  he  my  apology  for  talking  with  ypu  so  isarnestly 
and  so  long. 
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Art.  X.— critical  NOTICES. 

We  have  received  a  "  Discours  prononce  a  la  Cath^rale  de  Saint 
Louis,  {Nouvelle-OrleanSy  1846,)  a  V occasion  de  VAnniversmire  du  8 
Janvier,  par  L*Abb^y  A.  Bouquette,  de  la  Louisiane^^  published  in 
Paris,  the  same  year,  by  Sauvaignat,  and  "  Wild  Flowers :  Sacred 
Poetry^^  by  the  same  writer,  who  is  the  author,  we  are  also  told  of 
^  Les  Savanes^^  a  oolTection  of  French  poems.  The  last  work  we  have 
never  seen.  The  first,  the  oration,  is  a  flowing  discourse,  quite  French  in 
manner  as  in  language — showing  an  ambitious  style,  and  some  consid- 
erable play  of  ^ncy — a  sort  of  heat-lightning,  that  sports  with  the  light 
clouds  which  it  has  not  the  power  to  rend.  A  dedication  is  prefixed, 
mostly  given  to  the  praises  of  Christianity,  as  tending  to  strengUien  and 
elevate  the  feeling  of  patriotism,  and  the  political  importance  of  the 
youthful  virtues.  The  Abb6  does  not  forbear  a  little  self  glorification, 
which  is  amiable  and  innocent  enough.  The  address  contains  much 
spirited  declamation.  The  notes  occupy  considerable  space,  and  are 
made  up  chiefly  of  French  criticisms  of  the  author's  writings  in  verse. 
In  these  foreign  and  domestic  criticisms,  the  author  is  assigned  very  high 
rank  as  a  poet.  "  Vous  6tes  le  barde  de  la  LouiMane,"  writes  Brizeuz — 
"I'Ossian  de  TAmerique;  mais  la  France  vous  reclame  aassi,  et  vous 
place  parmi  ses  pbetes."  Barthllemy  writes  to  him — "  J'ai  reconnn 
dans  vos  ponies,  le  Juvenal  marseillais,  une  abondante  facility  qui  ne 
d^cdle  en  rien  Forigine  Am6ricaine,  et  une  haute  philosophic  religiense 
empreinte  de  la  mani^re  des  grands  mattres,  &c  Sainte-Beuve,  who 
is  described  as  a  celebrated  critic,  writes — "  J'ai  pris  plasir  h,  respirer 
dans  vous  Savanes  toutes  sortes  de  parfums  pleins  de  jeunesse  et  de 
franchise."  A  compliment,  by  the  way,  involving  an  equivoque.  All 
sorts  of  perfumes  are  scarcely  commendable  to  English  nostrils.  Emile 
Deschampe  writes — ^*  En  efiet,  les  po6sies  de  M.  Rouquette  r^v^lent  un 
haut  talent,  d6velopp6  par  de  profondes  meditations  religieuses  et  de 
fortes  Etudes.  Sa  versification  est  pure  comme  sa  pens6e ;  elle  coule 
facile  et  m^Iodieuse,  abondante  et  limpide  comme  une  source  naturelle.** 
Of  the  author  himself^  the  French  paper  "  L'Ami  de  la  religion,"  says — 

'^  Ce  jeune  homme,  Fran<^ais  d'origine,  appartient  h  I'une  des  families 
les  plus  influentes  de  la  Nouvelle-Orl^ans.  H  a  fait  en  France  des  hu- 
manity's brillantes ;  et  depuis  on  Fa  vu  k  Paris,  dans  des  temps  divers, 
Be  consacrer  i  des  Etudes  graves  et  varices.  Le  grand  monde  eut  d'abord 
pour  lui  des  attraits ;  mais  il  consigna  bientot  ses  premiers  adieux  aux 
joies  et  aux  seductions  du  si^le  dans  un  charmant  volume  de  po^seis, 
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intitule :  Les  Savanes^  dont  les  plus  remarquable  sont  consacr^es  k  la 
tr^  Sainte  Vlerge." 

One  of  the  English  newspapers  of  Orleans,  describing  his  oration,  on 
its  delivery  in  that  city  in  1846,  adds  the  following  farther  description : 

"  When  he  had  concluded,  a  youthful  looking  priest,  with  a  degree  of 
nervous  agitation  natural  to  his  years,  crossed  thesanctury,  and  kneeling 
before  the  Bishop  for  his  blessing,  quickly  ascended  the  pulpit.  We 
know  not  when  we  have  been  more  deeply  interested  in  the  appearance 
of  a  christian  minister.  His  long,  black,  luxuriant  locks  fell  back  in 
curls  from  a  wide,  though  not  elevated  forehead,  beneath  which  glowed 
dark  and  eloquent  eyes,  full  of  fire  and  expression,  and  set  in  arched 
eyebrows,  black  as  his  hair,  imparting  a  striking  Italian  character  to  the 
upper  portion  of  his  face.  His  nose  was  well  defined,  yet  delicate, 
such  as  we  often  see  in  the  paintings  of  the  ancient  masters.  His  &ce 
was  thin,  colourless,  and  of  a  clear  olive  tint,  while  M'onnd  his  spiritual 
mouth  there  constantly  hung  an  expression  of  peculiar  sweetness.  The 
whole  head  was  statuesque  in  lineament  and  intellectual  in  expression. 
We  have  said  his  face  was  Italian  in  its  character,  but  however  much 
he  resembled  the  genius-gifted  sons  of  that  land  of  letters  and  art,  he 
was  in  fact  a  Creole — a  native  Louisianian,  brought  up  under  the  eyes, 
and  cherished  by  the  sympathies  of  his  fellow  citizens  of  the  First  Mu- 
nicipality. 

'*  He  addressed  the  assembly  in  French.  In  his  exordium,  which  was 
modest,  yet  full  of  grace,  he  could  be  heard  with  difficulty ;  but  as  he 
proceeded  and  became  excited  by  his  subject,  his  voice  increased  in  vo- 
lume without  losing  its  musical  tone,  his  eyes  flashed,  the  muscles  of 
his  face  quivered  with  emotion,  and  beautiful  smiles,  springing  like 
dimples  on  the  surface  of  a  transparent  lake,  continually  played  round 
his  eloquent  lips ;  while  his  energetic,  unstudied,  yet  not  ungraceful  ges- 
ticulation, aided  in  expressing  the  manifestations  of  the  mind  and  soul 
that  were  heaving  beneath  their  mortal  frame.^' 

If  the  Abb6,  poet  and  priest — offices,  by  the  way,  which  should  be 
united  always,  and  were  in  the  times  when  priests  were  apostles, — only 
made  half  the  impression  upon  the  young  damsels,  his  flock,  that  he 
seenas  to  have  made  upon  the  editor  of  the  Commercial  Bulletin,  from 
which  this  extract  is  taken,  we  should  put  up  our  prayers  earnestly,  for 
the  safety  of  the  young  priest.  We  should  apprehend  for  him,  if  he 
did  not  fall  into  temptation, — or  even  if  he  did, — the  fate  of  him,  whose 
mangled  frame,  torn  to  pieces  by  the  loving  violence  of  the  Tbracian 
women,  was  "  borne  down  the  swift  Hebrus  to  the  Lesbian  shore.** 
Thus  far,  our  poet  seems  to  exhibit — at  least  in  his  verses — quite  as  much 
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iBdiffereiMe  to  the  damsels  in  his  p^nct,  as  did  the  doubly  deyotdd 
Orpheus.  He  sings  to  them  in  no  strains  of  mortal  love<  ^is  passion, 
not  BO  eold  as  that  of  St  Jerome,  is  still  quite  as  exdusiyely  set  on 
holy  things.  He  sings  the  vkgin,  and  virgin  affections  only.  The  first 
poem  in  the  collection  before  us,  is  dedicatad  in  a  style  greatly  to  as- 
tonish, if  not  to  rebuke,  the  oold  severities  of  the  Protestant  taste.  We 
shaH  select  this  little  pieoe  as  a  very  &ir  sample  of  ihii  collection  of 
"Wildiloweis," 

^'Tothi  hle$$ed  Virgin  Mary,  Qtum  ^  JEboMn.'' 

The  fklrest  flowers  in  deserts  bloom  1 — 

Though  Done  tliere  be  to  onllinite, 
Tfaej  kvish  still  their  wild  peifume ; — 

Would  that  my  venes  match'd  their  fat« ! 

But,  from  their  blissful  solitude 

A  wooing  breeze  has  wafted  them ; 
And  now,  in  eitiee,  unbedewed, 

Ah  I  who  shall  prop  eaoh  drooping  steai  % 


Who  house  them,  'neath  a  shelt'riDg  wing. 

From  soiling  dust,  and  with'ring  blast ; 
Who  shall  defend  from  Envy's  Bting, 

And,  stainless,  save  them  all  at  last  ? 

'Tis  thou,  O  Queen  of  Muses  chaste : — 
Whatc'er  is  holy,  fair,  divine, 
'  The  humblest  boon,  all  flowers  are  blest. 
If  brong^  and  ofiered  at  thy  shrine  :-^ 

**  These  flowers  I,  then,  with  spirit  pure. 

These  lays,  O  Queen,  I  offer  thee  I — 
Oh !  guard  my  soul  from  glory's  lure  ; 
And,  to  protect,  be  e'er  with  nie ! 

In  all  my  struggles  with  the  world, 

With  friends  unseen,  unfelt,  though  great. 
With  demon  spirits,  thunder-hurled. 

From  realms  of  light  to  darkest  state ; 

In  dreadful  hours*  when  driven  far 

On  stormy  sea,  for  e*er,  as  now, 
Be  thou  my  safely-guiding  star. 

My  soul-protecting  shield,  be  Thou  ! 

We  are  not  aUe  to  say  such  warm  things  of  our  author's  ?er8es-H>f 
which  the  preceding  pieoe  is  a  £Eur  specimen — im  his  more  fond  and 
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generous  Freneh  critics,  and  he  loiiBt  be  eosleiit,  if  we  admit  the  smootln 
ness,  and  sweetness,  and  simplicity  of  his  muse,  who,  if  not  powerfbl, 
seems  modest,  and  if  she  deak  in  no  fine  phrendet,  at  all  events  habits 
herself  always  in  impropriate  costume,  and  never  shows  dbhtrelled 
locks.  According  to  English  criddim,  the  standards  of  which,  in  po* 
etry,  differ  very  considerably  from  those  of  their  neighboars  on  the 
other  side  of  the  diauiel,-^the  Abb6  mnst  write  na  other  books,  in 
more  elaborate  strain,  in  more  ambitious  vein,  before  we  ean  diteruine 
what  shall  be  his  ra^  in  letters.  At  present,  we  ean  say  no  more^ 
We  do  not  i^egard  these  slight  efforts  as  properly  &e  ai^edt  (^  eriti- 
cism,  and  with  the  hope  that  our  author  will  be  hereafter  eaoouraged  to 
give  us  the  necessary  provocation,  we  leave  him,  now,  in  the  best  of 
tempers. 

A  Manual  of  Elementary  Geology^  or  the  Ancient  Changee  of  the 
Earth  and  its  Inhabitants,  as  illustrated'  bj  Geological  Monuments. 
By  ^r  Oharlbs  Lysix,  M Jk..,  FJI.S.,  Ac  New-York :  D.  Appleton 
A  Co.  1658.  The  bare  name  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  is  sufficient  an* 
^ority,  with  all  readera,  in  behalf  of  any  work  on  the  subject  of  G^eo-' 
logy :  and,  we  have  no  doubt  that  this  handsomely  printed  volume, 
which  s  illostrated  with  five  hundred  wood-cuts,  will  at  onoe  commend 
itself  to  all  persons  interested  in  the  highly  important  study,  (partieu- 
larly  at  this  moment,)  which  is  the  subject  of  this  volume.  The  pub* 
lishers,  we  may  add,  have  given  it  to  us  in  a  style  deserving  equally  of 
the  author  and  his  tofic 

Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha.  By  Migubl  de  Csrvaktes  Suaved^a. 
A  revised  translation,  based  on  those  of  Ma^ieux,  Jarvk  and  Smollet ; 
with  numerous  characteiistic  illustratione.  New- York :  D.  Appleton  A 
Go.  1858.  A  new  and  beautiful  edition,  of  an  old  and  admirable 
satire  and  story.  Don  Quixote  is  one  of  &ose  oavaliers  who  are  never 
pushed  from  their  stools.  There  are  no  rivals — and  bo  successors.  He 
is  alone  in  his  glory.  It  remains  only  that  we  give  him  welcome  al« 
ways,  and  when  he  comes  in  such  new  and  becoming  eostmne,  as  in 
the  volume  before  us,  he  is  doubly  welcome. 

XTncle  Robin  in  his  Cabin  in  Virginieij  und  Tom  xsithaett  one  in 
JBostony^  (J.  W.  Randolph,)  is  designed  ae  an  o&et  to  Uncle  Tom*s 
Cabin,  and  is  to  be  received  rather  as  an  addittonal  witness  against  Mrs. 
8towe,  than  as  a  work  of  art  In  diis  last  respect,  the  volume  is  with^ 
out  pretension.    Mr.  X.  W.  Page,  the  writer,  modestly  disclaims  all 
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ambition  to  shine  in  this  field,  and  simply  offers  his  testimony  in  be- 
half of  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  slave  institutions  of  the  South.  In 
this  one  respect  the  work  will  have  its  value.  We  are  constrained  to 
say  that  our  author  is  as  little  of  the  logician  as  the  novelist.  But  his 
picture  of  slavery  is,  undoubtedly,  a  £uthful  one. 

Collier's  Shakspeare.  We  welcome,  vnth  great  satisfaction,  the  new 
editi<m  of  Shakspeare,  after  the  text  of  Collier,  revised  according  to  the 
iAd  folio  edition,  which  this  gentleman  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  re- 
cover, and  which  we  have  elsewhere  noticed,  filled  with  original  notes 
and  corrections,  by  one  who  proves  to  have  been  more  familiar  with  the 
true  text  and  meaning  of  Shakspeare  than  any  of  his  commentators. 
This  edition,  which  is  from  the  press  of  Redfield,  is  equally  neat  in  style 
and  cheap  in  price,  and  will  be  comprised  in  sixteen  parts,  at  only 
twenty-five  cents  each. 

Summer^i  Address^  hefore  the  Southern  Agricultural  Society  of 
Georgia.  CoL  Summer  has  not  forgotten  his  agricultural  lessons  in  his 
pursuit  of  law  and  politics ;  and  we  commend  him  for  it  He  shows 
himself  in  this  oration,  to  incline  still  to  green  fields,  and  the  quiet 
contemplative  life  of  the  good  farmer,  in  spite  of  Coke  upon  LytUeton, 
and  in  defiance  of  democratic  temptations.  His  oration  appears  to  have 
been  highly  successful  with  his  Georgia  audience.  It  deserved  to  be 
so.  It  will  be  found  not  less  attractive,  we  fancy,  and  decidedly  more 
useful,  when  they  come  to  read  it  by  the  fireside,  and  take  in  its  several 
details  with  becoming  deliberation. 

The  author  of  the  "  Owl  Creek  LetterSy^  did  not  greatly  win  upon 
our  f^cy ;  and  the  fancy  is  the  supreme  Judge,  before  whose  tribu- 
nal the  cases  of  this  class  of  writers  are  usually  carried.  He  proves 
himself  better  deserving  of  a  hearing  in  the  "  Old  Mouse  hy  the  river ^^ 
which  will  be  found  sketchy  and  amusing,  if  slight — will  not  bear  with 
hard  strain  upon  the  thought,  but  will  agreeably  diversify  the  tedium 
of  road-side  and  river. 

Letter  of  Dr.  H.  A,  Ramsay^  on  the  Southern  Negro.  We  are 
glad  toJSnd  our  professional  men  looking  to  this  subject,  for  though  Dr. 
Ramsay  gives  us  nothing  in  his  pamphlet,  that  we  had  not  already  fully 
arrived  at,  yet  his  researches  tend  to  confirm  our  conclusions,  and  to 
strengthen  the  convictions  of  our  people.  It  would  be,  perhaps,  better, 
however,  to  reserve  our  notes  from  pubHcation,  until  we  have  possession 
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of  a  greater  variety  of  facts,  a  larger  number  of  cases,  and  uotil  we  can 
ijQd  time  to  put  them  on  record  in  a  less  hurried  and  imperfect  manner. 
In  tills  latter  respect,  this  letter  is  obnoxious  to  sharp  censure.  The 
typographical  errors,  by  the  way,  are  more  outrageous  than  is  common- 
ly the  case,  even  with  our  Southern  publication  offices,  which  are  usually 
shocking  enough,  in  all  conscience. 

Thk  popular  Lectures  of  Mr.  Thackeray,  on  the  "  English  Humour- 
ists of  the  Eighteenth  Century^''  which  he  delivered  while  in  this  coun- 
try with  so  much  success,  come  to  us  in  a  neat  volume,  from  the  press 
of  Harper  <fe  Brothers.  To  readers  familiar  with  the  famous  British 
writers  of  that  period,  these  Lectures  will  pleasantly  recall  what  has,  no 
doubt,  partially  escaped  them — they  will  hardly  do  more,  since  we  do 
not  see  that  the  lecturer  has  made  any  discoveries.  To  those  who  are 
not  read  in  that  literature,  they  will  prove  as  instructive  as  they  are 
amusing. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Stephen  Olin,  D.D,,  L.L,D.,  late  Presir 
dent  of  the  Wesley  an  University,  New- York :  Harper  <fe  Brotheps. 
1853.  The  biographer,  in  this  instance,  has  wisely  concluded  to  let 
the  subject  speak  for  himself  wherever  it  is  possible.  Accordingly,  we 
have  a  large  and  interesting  collection  of  correspondence,  which  reveal 
the  character  and  intellect  of  the  author  much  more  fully  than  could  be 
done  by  any  narrative. 

Oerman  Lyrics,  By  Charles  T.  Brooks.  Boston  :  Ticknor,  Reed 
<fe  Fields.  1853.  This  volume  introduces  us  to  a  circle  of  contemporary 
German  poets,  of  whom  hitherto  we  knew  little  or  nothing.  The  list 
is  a  numerous  one,  and  as  various  as  numerous.  We  are  really  grateful 
to  Mr.  Brooks  for  our  new  companions,  and  for  the  ease  and  grace  with 
which  he  interprets  for  us.  Our  space,  will  suffer  us  no  more  at  this 
time  than  this  acknowledgment,  but  this  will  suffice,  if  the  lovers  of  po- 
esy will  take  our  word  for  it,  and  possess  themselves  of  this  little  vo- 
lume as  they  are  posting  to  the  sea-side  or  the  mountains. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Coa^t  Survey 
(Professor  Bache,)  does  great  credit  to  the  good  sense,  good  taste,  nice 
literary  propriety,  and  science  of  that  excellent  and  gentlemanly  officer, 
as  the  survey  itself  is  in  proof  of  the  admirable  abilities  for  the  service 
of  the  officers  of  the  profession  chosen  for  its  prosecution.  Some  of  the 
departments  of  State  are  not  quite  so  well  officered,  we  think,  as  those  of 
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the  navy  and  army,  and  we  rejoice  at  the  high  standarda,  whu^  seem, 
apart  from  aU  govemmental  iniuesces,  to  be  growing  up,  and  to  be 
everywhere  recognized,  in  both  arms  of  the  service.  We  doubt  if  there 
be  in  any  corresponding  profeasionB,  in  any  part  of  the  dvilized  wodd, 
a  more  efficient  corpe  of  well  bred,  well  educated,  truly  sci^tific,  and 
properly  ambitious  gentlemen,  than  are  now  to  be  found  representing 
the  active  departments  of  the  United  States  Navy  and  Army.  We 
can  aiake  no  examination  of  the  repoit  (for  1851,)  which  is  now  before 
US.  But  the  work  done  deserves  analysis  and  commentary.  May  we 
not  hope  for  something  of  the  kind  from  some  one  of  the  memb^B  of 
the  Oharleston  Chamber  of  Commerce  t  It  lies  especially  within  thdr 
province. 

JSdward  Everetfi  Speeches,  We  regret  that  we  can  do  no  more  at 
present  than  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  copies  of  the  able  speech  of  Mr. 
Everett,  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  on  ^  The  Central  Ameri- 
can Treaty,"  and  his  Lecture  delivered  before  the  New-York  Historical 
Society  on  ^  The  Disoovery  and  Coloni^atioa  of  America/'  a  singularly 
gribeful,  ample  and  complete  grouping,  in  one  frame,  of  the  suocessiTe 
progresses  of  discovery  and  settlement  In  the  new  world. 

JEkelesiastieal  OppoHthn  to  tke  Bible.  Such  is  the  start^  title  of 
a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Stockston.  The  subject  is  one  of 
vast  importance,  tending  to  show  the  universal  conflict  everywhere,  in 
all  sects  and  countries,  between  the  Bible  and  the  Ecclesiastic  systems 
which  prevaaL  Mr.  Stockton  oontents  himself  chiefly  with  tbe  evidence 
as  to  the£Mst  The  topic  is  not  within  our  {Nrovinoe  to  discuss,  but  we 
arecompelled  to  say  that  it  is  one  highly  needing  to  be  examined  and 
diBCUSsed  by  idl  professing  Christianity,  in  any  of  its  forms. 

Cyrilla^  (Appleton  k  Co.,)  is  by  the  author  <^  The  IniUalif  a  stoiy 
of  very  considerable  and  popular  interest  Cyrilla  is  scarcely  so  good 
a  book ;  it  is  interesting,  but  the  interest  is  too  sombre,  too  lutensely 
gloomy,  and  the  author  has  shown  herself  strangely  regardless  of  &e 

awards  of  political  justice Simon  Kenton^  (Lippincott,  G^rambo 

&  Co.,)  by  James  Weir,  eUdms  to  be  an  historical  novel ;  but  with 
laall  propriety.  It  is  a  border  story,  savage  enough  in  character,  bat 
of  little  plot  or  oharacteriaation. 

Lomse  ElUm.  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Hemdon,  Ib  persuaded  hy  her  oouqin, 
John,  to  write  a  novel.    Cousin  John  erred  in  his  counsel,  and  couflin 
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Mary  doubly  «rred  k  takiBg  it    Ixyoifle  Mton  may  bare  been  a  very 
clever  goyemeBs,  but  she  makee  m  tmhappy  heroine^ 

Wthber^s  TaleB  and  Legends.  Mr.  Webber  has  acquired  oomder»- 
ble  reputation  as  a  writer  in  several  departments.  He  is  known  as  a 
good  naturalist,  and  has  contributed  to  our  knowledge  of  the  forest 
tribes,  with  a  spirit  and  talent  not  unworthy  qf  Audubon.  He  is,  how- 
ever, better  known  as  a  writer  of  tales,  sketches  and  legends  of  the  ex- 
treme South.  The  ^  tales  of  the  Southern  Border,'"  (I^ppencott, 
Orambo  db  Co)  one  of  the  entertaining  volumes  before  us,  is  made  op 
of  sketches,  South  and  North,  woven  together  with  a  careless  thread  of 
connection.  They  are  full  of  life  and  spirit ;  with  an  action  always  ez- 
cHsng,  and  transitions  perpetually  going  on,  as  striking  and  interesting 
as  they  are  abrtipt  and  unexpected.  It  is  in  the  action  of  his  stories, 
the  invention,  the  animation,  that  Mr.  Webber  excels.  As  a  writer,  he 
is  careless  of  his  style,  and  shows  himself  in  pubHc  too  frequently  in 
night  gown  and  slippers.  His  "  Spiritual  Vampirism,  or  History  of 
Mrs,  Mherial  Softdovm^  is  a  satirical  story,  the  chief  personages  of 
which  are  the  Mesmerites  and  Grahamites,  Fourieriteb  ^and  Jebusitw,  of 
K ew  York  and  the  neighbouring  country.  We  fancy  we  recogmze  sun- 
dry real  persons  in  this  narrative,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  ftdl  of 
living  portraits.  Mr.  Webber's  experiences  have  been  consideralde 
among  these  people,  and  his  revelations  are  probably  all  founded  upon 
the  truth.  The  story  is  a  curious  one ;  developing  many  strange  psych- 
ological and  physiological  phenomena,  which  merit  examination,  and 
will  provoke  thought  and  interest 

Anti-Fanaticism,  by  Miss  Martha  HAnrss  Burr,  is  an  effort  to  pay 
Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe  off  in  her  own  currency.  But  Martha  is  not  a  good 
match  for  Beecher.  She  is  too  young,  as  she  confesses.  She  means 
well ;  but  the  good  intentions  which  are  said  to  pave  Hell — ^it  must  not 
be  forgotten — make  very  bad  pavements. 

The  Camel  Hunt,  is  a  narrative  of  personal  adventure  in  California, 
the  going  to  and  fro,  occupying  a  respectable  portion  of  the  volume,  and 
the  long  talks  the  rest  The  book  is  skeixshy  enough  to  be  read  by  those 
who  run,  but  by  few  others* 

Ab  a  pleasant  and  innti^ctive  story  for  young  people,  ^  Edgar  Clif- 
ion^  may  be  commended.  Its  seocmd  title  is  **  Bight  and  WrongJ^ 
and  the  details  illustrate  happily  the  perpetual  struggle  in  the  mind  of 
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Aese  two  liostUe  principles,  and  the  necessity  which  exists  for  i^ording 
all  possible  help  to  the  former,  while  the  mind  is  yei  in  the  green,  while 
it  is  tender,  susceptible,  impressible.  The  book  is  illustrated  with  plates, 
and  would  prove  an  appropriate  reward  for  good  behaviour  in  the  school- 
boy. 

The  Law  of  Commendatory  and  Limited  Partnership  in  the  Uni" 
ted  States,  By  Francis  J.  Troubat,  of  the  Bar  of  Philadelphia. — 
Phila. :  Eay  &  Brother.  1853.  An  elaborate  treatise  on  a  subject  <^ 
great  and  growing  interest  in  this  country.  Mr.  Troubat  ranks  highly 
as  a  Philadelphia  Lawyer,  and  from  the  hasty  glance  which  we  have 
be^n  able  to  take  of  the  copious  voluipe  before  us,  ^eems  to  have  fully 
mastered  all  its  topics.  His  style  of  writing  and  manner  of  arrange- 
ment, ai-e  equally  lucid  and  forcible.  The  subject  of  limited — or,  as 
our  author — borrowing  from  the  continental  schools — prefers  to  write 
it — Commandatory  Partnership, — is  one  of  such  interest  that  it  deserves 
elaborate  consideration ;  and  we  hope,  in  future  pages,  to  have  it  dis- 
cussed in  connection  with  this  volume,  by  some  one  of  our  contributors, 
leawed  in  the  law.  Meanwhile,  we  content  ourselves  with  commending 
Mr.  Tioubat's  treatise,  not  simply  ^o  the  profession,  but  to  the  mercan- 
tile community,  as  probably  the  best  that  has  yet  been  given  to  us  in 
regard  to  this  subject. 

The  Race  for  Riches,  and  some  of  the  pits  into  wJitch  the  Runners 
fall ;  six  lectures  applying  the  word  of  God  to  the  traffic  of  men.  By 
WiLLiA**!  Arnott,  Minister  of  Free  St.  Peters,  Glasgow ;  with  preface 
and  notes,  by  Stephen  Carroll.  Philadelphia :  Lippincott,  Grambo 
&  Co.  1853.  A  scries  of  lay-sermons — mixed  sermon  and  essay — 
on  a  fruitful  topic — lively,  well  written,  acute  and  earnest. 

Great  Truths  by  Great  Authors,  (Lippincott,  Grambo  <fe  Co.,)  is  a 
very  good  dictionary  of  quotations,  in  prose  and  verse.  It  might  be 
made  more  valuable,  but  is  quite  as  good  as  most  of  the  compilations, 
of  this  sort,  that  we  have  seen.   . 

"  Ruih^^  a  novel  by  the  author  of  Mary  Barton*,  will  be  found  a  sad 
and  touching  story,  in  which  tlie  interest  is  well  maintained,  while,  in  no 
case,  conflHting  with  delicacy  and  good  morals. 

Rankers  Civil  Wars  and  Monarchy  m  Frmice,  We  shall  hereafter 
return  to  this  volume.  Such  attention  is  due  equally  to  the  subject 
and  the  author. 
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JSeho$$  of  a  Belle;  or  a  Voice  from  the  Pent.  By  Bin  Shadow. 
New  York :  Putoam  &  Co.  1 853.  The  rumour  goes  thftt  this  sketohy 
UtUe  volume  is  from  the  peu  of  a  fair  kdy,  a  natave  of  Charleston,  the 
daughter  of  a  distinguished  house.  She  has  erred  in  the  adoption  of  a 
masculine  nom  de  plume,  since  the  characteristics  of  the  book  are  alto- 
gether feminine.  Had  our  author  really  given  us  the  true  confessions  of 
a  belle,  she  had  been  much  more  successful.  What  a  history  might  thus 
be  given,  if  the  writer  were  only  frank,  making  a  clean  bosom  of  it,  and 
showing  all  the  hopes  and  fears,  and  fandes  and  caprices,  whidi  excite 
and  distract,  and  elevate,  and  depress,  that  little,  striving,  sleepless,  eager, 
confident,  doubting,  exulting,  despairing,  world,  the  heart  of  a  pretty 
woman  in  the  day  of  her  youth  and  triumph.  Our  fair  author  does  not 
attempt  this.  She  deals  rather  in  the  outer  than  the  inner  world ;  and 
is  content  to  sketch  places  and  persons,  only  as  they  appear  upon  the 
surface.  These  sketches  are  pleasant  enough  for  the  passing  reader. 
They  lack  saliency  and  force.  They  are  imitative.  Hie  writer  does 
not  obey  the  maxim  of  Sir  Fbilip  Sidney-^^  Look  into  thy  heart  and 
write."  She  is  content  to  see  as  the  bird  may  be  supposed  to  do,  even 
as  it  flies ;  and  when  she  sings,  it  is  only  in  a  light  oareless  strmn,  such 
as  mingle  with  the  winds,  and  are  borae  away  and  lost  within  their  supe- 
rior burdens. 

The  Ootmeetion  between  Liberty  and  Bloquencej  is  the  subject  of  aa 
oration,  delivered  by  the  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Stiles  of  G^rgia,  before  the 
Phi  Eappa  and  Demosthenian  Societies  of  Franklin  College,  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia.  The  subject  is  a  frequent  one,  and  that  there  is  a  con- 
nection between  liberty  and  Eloquence,  may  be  naturally  inferred,  from 
the  feet,  that,  without  the  one,  we  cannot  imply  freedom  of  speedi  for 
the  other.  They  hang  together  by  this  bond  alone ;  that  the  one 
prompts  the  other,  is  also  a  natural  consequence  of  its  exercise.  Mr. 
Stiles's  oration  shows  reading  and  thought  His  survey  of  the  politioi^ 
eloquence  of  Greece,  Rome,  France,  is  interesting.  What  is  sidd  of 
America,  being  the  worid's  last  hope,  may  be  a  good  national  flourish. 
We  do  not  believe  a  word  of  it  The  world,  be  sure,  will  get  on  com- 
fortably enough  when  we  are  extinct  We  have  had  enough  of  tMi 
national  self-complacency.  It  is  time  to  leave  it  to  the  groundlings. — 
God  help  the  world,  if  its  hopes  rest  on  any  one  nation,  or  ^y  brood 
of  nations — and  this  perpetually  insisting  upon  our  superiority,  tends 
very  much  to  our  degradation.  We  are  persuading  ourselves  daily  that 
we  are  better  Ihan  any  body  else,  and  thanking  God  that  we  are  not 
like  those  poor  publieaos  and  sSnners,  the  French  and  Eagliahy  Dutch 
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and  Germans,  Russians  and  Poles,  and  other  outside  barbarians.  We 
have  no  doubt  a  great  deal  for  which  to  be  grateful  to  the  Deity,  but 
we  fancy  that  we  entirely  mistake  his  intentions,  and  his  performances 
too,  if  we  fancy  that  we  are  doing  more  wisely  and  virtuously  than  all 
the  rest  of  mankind.  Let  us  rather  modestly  encourage  the  notion 
that  we  are  not  yet  quite  perfect  We  are  not  the  world^s  last  reserve, 
as  Mr.  Stiles  so  eloquently  teaches;  and  the  young  men  of  our  sister  State 
will  do  well  to  swallow  Uiis  pleasant  viand  of  vanity,  cum  grano  salis. 
If  we  go  on  prattling  after  this  self-complaisant  fashion,  all  the  salt  in 
the  sea  will  never  save  us. 

The  MissisHppi  and  Ohio  Rivers  ;  containing  plans  for  the  protec- 
tection  of  the  Delta  from  inundation ;  and  an  investigation  of  the  practi- 
cability and  cost  of  improving  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi Rivers,  by  means  of  reservoirs ;  with  an  appendix  on  the  Bars  at 
the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi.  By  Charles  Ellet,  jr.,  Civil  Engineer. 
Phila. :  Lippencott,  Grambo  <fe  Co.  1853.  A  curious,  interesting  and 
very  important  subject  of  inquiry,  pursued  in  this  volume  by  one  who 
seems  quite  fEuniliar  with  all  its  requisitions.  This  is  not  the  case  with 
us,  and  we  must  content  ourselves  with  referring  the  volume  to  those 
who  are.  It  is  needless  to  say  any  thing  to  the  scientific  in  respect  to 
the  necessity  of  this  investigation.  Scarcely  any  of  our  States  upon 
the  seaboard  of  the  Gulph,  or  the  Atlantic,  but  is  deeply  interested  in 
the  investigation.  The  volume  before  us  is  beautifully  printed,  and  il- 
lustrated with  numerous  plates. 

Notahilitiee  in  France  and  England^  with  an  autobiography.  By 
Philarbtb  Chaslbs.  New  York:  Putnam  &  Co.  1853.  A  slight 
work  by  a  Professor  of  the  Paris  Institute,  whose  more  ambitiouriiter- 
ary  performance,  on  American  Literature,  has  already  been  honored  in 
our  pages.  This  volume  is  eminently  sketchy.  It  skims  the  surface 
gracefully  enough,  but  will  be  found  unsatisfactory.  It  pierces  to  no 
core,  and  solves  no  mystery  of  society  or  life.  As  a  series  of  glimpses, 
caught  in  passing  through  England  and  France,  it  will  amuse  the  care- 
less reader ;  but  it  will  scarcely  provoke  study,  and  will  certainly  satisfy 
no  student.  The  essayical  portions  of  the  volume  are  singularly  defi- 
cient in  value.  It  la  in  the  slight  portraits  given  of  notable  persons, 
that  the  volume  will  be  found  most  to  interest 

Memorials  of  the  English  Martyrs,  By  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Tatler,  M. 
A^  Rector  of  OUey,  Suffolk.    New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.     185S 
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To  the  religious  reader,  this  volume  will  prove  a  grateful  oompamon. 
The  subject  is  a  copious  one,  and  calculated  to  awaken  memory  and 
sympathy,  in  all  classes  of  readers  ^uniliar  with  history,  and  accessible 
to  tender  moods  and  generous  sentiments.  Mr.  Tayler  is  not  an  enthu- 
siastic writer,  but  he  is  an  agreeable  one. 

Schoolcraft  $  Scenes  and  Adventures  in  the  Mountains  of  Missouri 
and  Arkansas^  (Lippincott  Ss  Co.)  like  all  the  writings  of  the  au- 
thor, will  be  found  highly  interesting  and  instructive ;  the  result  of  his 
own  personal  observation,  under  the  guidance  of  a  mind,  at  once 
thoughtful,  diligent,  cautious  and  curious.  In  a  copious  appendix,  the 
author  includes  a  series  of  valuable  observations  on  the  Mineralogy,  Ge* 
ology  and  Geography  of  the  western  country ;  the  lead  mines  of  Mis- 
souri,^ constituting  a  very  interesting  history. 

Buffin  on  Calcareous  M^inures.  (J.  W.  Randolph.)  This  is  the 
fifth,  and  a  highly  improved  edition,  of  a  very  valuable  manual  for 
Southern  Planters.  Mr.  Buffin,  whom  we  all  know,  and  esteem  as  one 
of  the  best  authorities  in  Agriculture,  has  made  himself  renowned  for 
his  application  of  Calcareous  Manures  to  lands  in  Virginia.  He  has 
given  us  most  admirable  lessons,  which,  unluckily  for  ourselves,  we 
have  been  too  slow  to  follow  in  Carolina.  But  we  are  growing  wiser 
diuly.  We  hope  to  get  a  good  review  of  this  book,  and  of  its  subjects, 
from  a  most  able  hand ;  and  content  ourselves  here  with  commending  it 
to  the  library  of  every  Southern  planter. 

Lippincotfs  Oabinet  Histories.  The  publishers  of  this  very  useful 
series,  have  added  to  the  history  of  States  already  published,  those  of 
Massachusetts  and  N.  York.  For  schools  and  as  hand  books  there  could 
be  nothing  better — supplying  all  necessary  facts,  and  omitting  all  useless 
discussion  and  verbiage.  Messrs.  Carpenter  h  Arthur,  the  editors,  are 
doing  their  duty  carefully  and  conscientiously. 

Mrs.  Elizab£th  Cakes  Smith,  a  lady  somewhat  distinguished  by  a 
very  strenuous  assertion  of  the  rights  (?)  of  her  sex — better  known,  per. 
haps,  as  the  author  of  a  collection  of  graceful  and  tender  poetry — has 
just  laid  before  the  public  a  Tragedy  entitled  "  Gld  New  York,  or  De- 
mocracy in  1689,"  which  is  shortly  to  take  its  trial  on  the  stage.  We 
propose,  as  we  have  little  space  for  present  comment,  to  wait  for  the  ver- 
dict of  the  people  upon  it  as  an  acting  play,  before  we  decide  upon  its 
merits  as  a  reading  one.    The  story  is  founded  upon  the  fate  of  Jacob 
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Lei»l0r,  who  lent  himself  to  a  revolutionary  party  in  1669,  which  diar- 
aelieristically  left  him  to  hk  &te»  We  doubt  if  the  materiaU  are  suited 
for  dramatic  purposes.  But  this  doubt  need  not  prejudice  the  reader 
against  it  as  an  agreeable  production  for  the  closet. 

Maroo  Paul's  adventures  in  Boston,  by  Jacob  Abbott,  adds  another 
to  an  already  very  considerable  library  of  juvenile  books.  Some  of 
tbese  books  are  useful,  and  may  be  found  ag^reeable,  but  we  have  no 
great  notion  of  such  narratives  as  liie  one  before  us*  The  f(^mal  teach* 
ing  of  common  wayside  lessons,  by  books  or  masters,  is  really  to  dis« 
arm  the  boy  of  his  ordinary  faculties.  It  is,  in  hci,  to  say  to  him,  ''fthnt 
eyes,  close  ears,  open  mouth,  and  hear  while  I  explain,  and  show,  that 
ibe  boat  goes  by  steam  or  sail,  that  a  bridge  is  here)  and  here  a  wharf, 
and  there  a  monument,  and  Uiere  a  square*"  Better  that  a  boy's  own 
curiosity  should  be  provoked,  wherever  he  turns,  and  by  whatever  he 
sees,  so  that  he  may  be  stimulated  to  ask,  inquire,  seek  and  find  out,  and 
so  learn ;  than  that  you  should  poke  along  with  him  wherever  he  goes, 
and  by  your  incessant  cackle  of  senility  autidpate  all  that  he  may  want 
to  learn.  We  anticipate  too  much.  A  boy  should  not  be  too  quickfy 
answered  even  when  he  asks. 

The  British  Cabinet  for  1858.  (Lippincott,  Grembo  A  Co.)  Tlda 
is  a  collection  of  biographies,  including  Lord  Aberdeen,  the  Marquis  cf 
Lansdowne,  Lord  Pfdmerston,  Lord  John  Russell^  Sir  James  Grahame, 
Mr.  Gladstone,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Lord  OaaWortfa,  Sir  Wm.  IMea- 
worth,  Hon.  Sidney  Herbert,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Earl  of  Granville, 
Duke  of  Argyle,  and  Sir  Charles  Wood*  The  voluitie  is  one  of  consid- 
erable interest,  imd  may  hereafter  afford  a  theme  for  an  article.  At 
the  present  moment,  the  CaUnet  of  the  British  Monarchy  is  of  consider- 
aUe  attraction.  Great  international  and  Continental  interests  hang 
upon  its  decision,  and  the  fear  is  that  it  will  not  be  found  equal  to  the 
emergency,  in  consequence  of  a  want  of  coherence  among  its  memben* 
We  shall  see.  Before  this  paragraph  will  reach  the  eyes  of  readers,  it 
is  thought  that  this  Cabinet  will  be  dissolved ;  but  the  fiict,  should  it 
ooeur,  will  by  no  means  lessen  the  vaitre  of  this  little  book,  as  a  colleo* 
tbb  of  instruotive  biography. 

From  Lippmeotty  Otambo  ixnd  Oompanj^j  we  have  received  *'  The 
Pro^Skwery  AryutMnt^^^  a  volume  containing  the  writings  of  Harper, 
fiaaunond  and  ^mms  of  South  Carolina,  and  Dew  of  Virginia,  in  de* 
fence  of  the  hutitutios  of  Slavery  in  the  Southern  States.    The  South 
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ron  win  find  in  this  volome  a  perfect  annorj  of  argument,  exhausting 
1^  the  fSftctfi  and  philosophies  in  behalf  of  the  morak  of  Slavery,  afld 
pladng  the  iostilntiony  as  it  exists  among  us,  on  an  unassailable  founda- 
laon.  From  the  same  publishere,  we  are  in  receipt  of  copies  of  new 
editions  of  The  Sword  and  Distaf,''  a  Tale  of  the  South,  and  ""I^or' 
man  Maurice,"  a  Tragedy ;  of  which,  as  they  are  from  our  own  mann- 
factory,  we  are  permitted  to  say  nothing. 

Poems.  By  MBDiTATtTS.  (Lippincott,  Grambo  &  Co.)  Are  to  be 
commended  rather  for  their  moral  than  their  nwlody.  The  author's 
ear  is  quite  too  untaught  to  justify  his  attempt  at  blank  yerse,  whieh 
requires  a  more  exqulnte  ear^  than  any  other  species. 

Tbb  Address  of  Edhttkd  Ritffin,  Esq.,  to  the  Virginia  State  Agri- 
cultural Society,  at  its  first  annual  meeting,  is  full  of  matter  at  once 
instructire  and  interesting,  and  merits  a  degree  of  consideration  which 
we  hope  to  give  it  in  future  pages,  when  we  shall  consider  all  the  wri* 
tings  of  the  author,  in  connection  with  his  public  service  in  the  South, 
as  a  teacher  of  agriculture,  and  the  general  improvement  of  soils.  It 
must  suffice,  for  the  present,  if  we  barely  mention  the  names  of  various 
writings  of  Mr.  Ruffin,  in  connection  with  agricultural  subjects,  which 
OTr  planters  will  do  well  to  procure  and  read.  See  then,  in  the  South- 
em  Planter,  for  September,  October  and  November,  his  sucoenive 
papers,  on  the  results  from  the  use  of  Calcareous  Manures,  his  new 
views  on  the  theory  and  laws  of  rotation  in  crops,  and  the  profitable 
improvement  of  poor  land,  from  its  own  resources.  See,  also,  in  the 
American  Farmer,  his  paper  on  the  farming  profits  in  eastern  Yiinfinia. 

Macaviay^s  Speeches,  a  very  neat  American  edition,  from  the  press  of 
Bedjield,  will  readily  command  consideration.    At  present^  we  can  only 

same  the  publication We  are  constrained,  in  tire  same  way,  to 

limit  our  notice  of  the  three  handsome  octavos,  devoted  to  the  Writings 
of  Wm.  H,  Setoard,  to  a  simple  acknowledgment  of  publication. 
We  shall  hope  to  see  and  speak  more  fully  of  these  volunaes,  so  provo- 
cative on  many  accounts,  hereafter.  ....  The  Nb^  of  Trench,  on  the 
Miracles  and  Parables,  constitute  two  fine  octavos,  from  the  press  of 
the  Messrs.  Appleton.  The  readers  of  this  periodical  do  not  need  now 
to  be  told  what  are  the  opinions  which  we  entertain  of  Mr.  Trendi  as  a 
writer,  a  thinker  and  a  moralist  Our  papers,  on  his  lectures  on  Wc^, 
Proverbs,  &c.,  are  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  We  beg  leave  to  counsel 
our  present  readers  by  all  means  to  add  these  to  the  other  volumes  of 
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the  same  author  in  their  collection.  They  will  edify  and  instruct  equally 
Ae  thinker  and  the  Christian Sir  William  HamUtofCs  Phi- 
losophical Writings  are  the  subject  of  elaborate  notice  i&  previous  pages 
of  our  present  issue.  This  enables  us  to  dispense  with  any  commentB 
on  the  very  handsome  American  edition  before  us,  from  the  press  of 

AppUtondb  Co,,  edited  by    Wight Eleetro-Physiology :  **a 

sdentific,  popular  and  practical  treatise,  on  the  prevention,  causes  and 
cure  of  disease  ;  or  electricity  as  a  curative  agent^  from  the  pen  of  Dr, 
Gershoii  Huff, — seems  to  us  a  volume  which  wiU  equally  interest  the 
unprofessional  as  the  scientific  reader,  and  which  the  latter  will  need  to 
examine  with  care.  The  second  edition,  frx>m  the  press  of  Appletona, 
now  before  us,  shows  that  the  work  already  provokes  curiosity. 

BarringtonU  Sketches.  (Redfield.)  Sir  Jonah,  whatever  his  other  vir- 
tues— about  some  of  which  our  brother  Reviewers  of  Great  Britain  have 
some  questionings— cannot  be  denied  to  be  a  very  pleasant  compani<HL 
His  book,  fiill  of  Irish  anecdote,  personal  commonly,  always  piquant^ 
and  filled  with  the  most  glorious  subjects,  is  one  whidi  never  lacks  in 
Bfe  and  interest  Irish  society  is  his  field ;  Irish  genius,  spirit,  wit,  val- 
our,— these  are  his  dramatis  persona.  What  more  need  we  say  to 
commend  the  volume  to  that  class  of  readers  who  would  reaHze  all  the 
sources  of  this  world  of  rollicking  humour,  and  dashing  chivalry,  whieh 
have  made  the  capital  stock,  always,  of  such  writers  as  Lever,  Lover, 
and  a  host  of  the  same  calibre  ? 

Salad  for  the  Solitary.  (Lamport,  Blakeman  &  Law.)  Our  author  is 
known  to  be  Mr.  Frederick  Saunders,  who  sets  himself  down  as  an  epi- 
cure. But  he  may  also  claim  to  be  a  gormand — so  br  as  books  are 
concerned.  He  is  a  genuine  specimen  of  the  bookworm,  fie  break- 
fasts on  quartos,  dines  on  folios,  sups  on  duodecimos,  and  on  Sundsy 
makes  up  his  repast  with  a  dessert  of  nonpareil  and  bijou  editions,  such 
as  fitly  grace  the  boudoir  of  taste  and  beauty.  He  is  of  the  D^Isradi 
school,  and  it  is  astonishing  how  he  works  his  way  through  a  folio. 
Mountains  of  black  letter  offer  no  obstacle.  Ha  gai$  them  of  all  that 
is  predous  in  their  bowels,  and  lines  his  own  paunch  with  their  moat 
luscious  possessions.  The  practice  would  be  (criminal  and  monstrous, 
but  that  he  gives  out  as  he  takes  in,  while  the  good  public  has  the  bene* 
fit  of  his  good  digestion.  His  salad  is  thus  partly  a  compound  of  other 
men's  good  things,  with  a  fine  and  delicate  dressing  of  his  own.  Tlie 
solitary  feeder  will  here  find,  ready  done  to  his  Land,  a  most  admirable 
variety  of  foreign  and  domestic  dishes — ^beautifully  served  up. 
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Memorial  of  Greenough.  (Putnam  k  Co.)  This  yolume  consists 
of  a  memoir,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Tackerman,  ivritten  in  the  good  st^ 
and  proper  taste  which  distinguish  the  writings  of  that  gentleman — and 
of  selections  from  the  occasional  essays  of  the  artist  himself.  Of  these 
writings,  to  speak  advisedly,  we  should  require  more  time  than  per- 
formances so  slight  would  seem  to  require ;  but  as  they  are  mostly 
sesthetical,  they  demand  study,  and  offer  no  little  provocation  to  it  We 
leave  them  for  such  prospects  o^  a  future  consideration  as  a  greatly 
worked  critic  may  promi^  himself  and  his  readers.  We  must  not  omit 
to  mention  that  the  volume  is  closed  by  a  collection  of  tributes  to 
Greenough,  from  the  pens  of  Alex.  Everett,  Allston,  Dana,  Calvert,  and 
others. 

BarrelVs  Pedestrian  in  France,  <tc.  (Putnam  &  Co.)  A  new  ram- 
ble over  old  regions.  Mr.  Barrell's  claims  are  based  upon  the  fact  of 
lus  travel  on  foot,  and  his  consequent  contact,  everywhere,  with  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country,  and  his  better  knowledge  of  common  life,  the  habits, 
manners  and  amusements  of  the  peasantry.  We  have  read  nothing  but 
his  preface. 

Under  the  title  of  "  The  Industry  of  all  NdtionSy^  Putnam  &  Co. 
are  giving  us  a  series  of  periodical  reports  of  the  most  striking  exhibi- 
tions at  the  New- York  Crystal  Palace.  The  work  is  beautifully  designed 
and  printed,  with  engravings  illustrative  of  the  most  distinguished  ob- 
jects of  art  under  exhibition.  We  have  before  us,  the  four  first  num- 
bers, in  two  parts,  the  price  of  each  of  which  \a  but  twenty-five  cents,  a 
price  so  exceedingly  small  as  to  make  it  very  doubtful  whether  any 
amount  of  sale  can  compensate  the  publisher. 

Seventh  Census,  The  Reports  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Census, 
for  1851  <snd  1852,  constitute  a  thin  volume,  badly  printed,  on  wretch- 
ed paper,  from  the  press  of  Washington.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted 
that  Government  should  treat  with  so  little  heed  to  permanence  of  form 
and  neatness  of  costume,  documents  of  such  real  value  and  importance. 
So  much  money  expended  on  public  printing,  and  expended  in  such  bad 
taste,  is  a  reproach  to  Congress.  Its  publications  should  be  such  al- 
ways as  to  merit  a  place  in  every  citizen's  library. 

LittelVs  Living  Age,  commenced  a  new  volume  with  July — a  neat, 
cheap  and  well  designed  selection. 
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The  Charge  of  the  Hon.  J<^  PerkiBs,  Judge  of  the  Ck>urt  of  Com- 
iQon  Fleas  of  Louisiana,  to  the  Grand  Jury,  at  Providence,  in  that  State, 
last  May,  is  one  of  much  ability,  and  contains  passage*  of  interest  and 
value  touching  our  Slave  laws  and  the  relations  which  exist  between 
master  and  slave.  Our  limits  alone  deny  that  we  should  quote  these 
passages. 

Dennison^s  Borne  Fieturei.  (Hamper  A  Brothere.)  A  collection 
of  slight  sketches,  which  may  beguile  a  earless  hour  and  a  listless 
mind ;  but  we  see  little  in  them  that  is  compensative  or  valuable  to 
either. 

ffand  Book  for  Travellers  in  Europe,  (Putnam  k  Co.)  A  very 
good  manual,  very  compact  and  satisflEictory,  compiled  from  the  best 
European  authorities,  and  designed  especially  for  American^  by  the  Bev. 
RoswELL  Park,  D.  D. 

The  Boyhood  of  Cheat  Men.  (Harper  h  Brothers.)  A  volunae 
meant  to  a£ford  examples  ibr  study  to  the  young,  consisting  of  a  consid- 
erable body  of  biographical  sketches  of  men  distiuguished  in  various 
ways  in  modem  times.  To  the  uninitiated,  the  collection  may  prove  in- 
structive, and  will  be  agreeable  reading.  * 

McClintock^e  Second  Book  in  Latin,  (Harper  h  Brothers.)  Con- 
tuning  Syntax  and  Reading  Lessons  in  Prose,  forming  a  sufficient  Latin 
reader.  Dr.  McClintock's  class  books  are  decidedly  among  the  most 
valuable  of  their  kind.  The  present  volume  is  a  compleinent  to  his 
first  book  in  Latin.  ^'j^ 

South' Carolina  in  the  Revolutionary  Wary  being  a  feply  to  certain 
misrepresentations  and  mistakes  of  recent  writers  in  relation  to  the 
course  and  conduct  of  this  State,  by  a  Southron.  Charleston:  S,  G, 
Courienay,  No.  3,  Broad-street.  The  publisher  has  kindly  sent  us  a 
copy  of  this  work,  which  originally  appeared  in  the  Review.  It  is  hand- 
somely gotten  up,  and  is  afforded  at  a  low  price. 

We  have  received  several  numbers  oi  Arthur^ e  Home  Magaziney^yxh- 
lished  in  Philadelphia,  at  (2  per  annum.  Mr.  Arthur  is  possessed  of 
good  taste,  and  we  can  safely  recommend  his  magazine  as  one  likely  to 
instruct  as  well  as  amuse. 
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